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instability of the British Empire in India is an idea so 
unfamiliar to the vast majority of our countrymen in the 
.present generation, that if the events of the past year had not 
given to that expression a significance it never had before, the 
words would scarcely fall from the lips of an Englishman. More 
than half a century has elapsed since the wars which estab- 
lished our military and political supremacy from the confines 
of Mysore to the North-western Provinces of Bengal, and ex- 
panded the governments of Clive and Warren Hastings into the 
empire of Lord Wellesley. The system of native alliances, 
which gives to the whole of India the aspect of a vast confedera- 
tion under the control of our own paramount authority, has 
long been completed. In our own days we have seen the' most 
formidable army which could disturb the peace of India, van- 
quished on the fields of Ferozesfaah and Sobraon, and our 
dominions extended without opposition from the Indus to the 
Irrawaddy. The proud inscriptions which are wont to decorate 
the marble halls of Oriental palace§, seemed not inappropriately 
,VOL. evil. NO. CCXVII. . B 
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to describe the sovereignty of that Company which had raised 
itself above the thron^5 of the East ; whilst a nobler and more 
gerieroua sentiment led tts to believe that it is the glorious 
destiny of England to govern, to civilise, to educate, and to 
improve the innumerable tribes and races of men whom Provi- 
dence has placed beneath her sceptre. Such were the impres- 
sions common to the minds of those who knew the marvellous 
tale of the Anglo-Indian Emjiire. Yet these, it must be con- 
fessed, were far less numerous than they ought to have been. 
To the mass of the people of England the highly artificial struc- 
ture of the Indian government is a thing unknown ; and to 
men engaged in the animated scenes of English public life, the 
forms of Indian administration are singularly unattractive. India 
has been regarded as a distant station for troops, as a provision 
for the younger sons of Scotch directors, as an investment of 
stock, or as the last resource of aspiring lawyers and despairing 
maids, rather than as the scene of some of our greatest national 
achievements and national interests. But to all who took this 
superficial view of our Indian possessions, the precarious tenure 
of this great prize was even less known than its magnitude and 
its splendour; and the occurrences which have so recently 
agitated the North-western Provinces of Bengal, first roused a 
very large portion of the people of this country to the know- 
ledge of what they hold, and to the conditions on which they 
hold it. These events have already dissipated our indifference, 
though they have not dispelled our ignorance. Let us hope 
that as this Imperial connexion exists between the people of 
these islands, contending in the van of Christian liberty, and 
the people of Hindustan, in their poverty, their heathenism, and 
their subjection, we may learn to perpetuate it — not by a blind 
confidence In their fidelity or in our own resources, but by a 
clearer knowledge of our duties and our dangers. 

Not such were the opinions of the most eminent men whose 
lives have been devoted to the consolidation and government 
of this great dependency. The consciousness of the superior 
power of their own country and the superior claims of their 
own civilisation never blinded them to the incalculable difE- 


ei^es of the taek which lay before them. They early per- 
i^ved that the ecMce of British power, which they had raised, 
xtoted only on the surface of the soil of India, or on the sup- 
ii derived from fer^gn arms or foreign energy. Before 
and around them lay tiie countless millions of the un- 
East, subdued, by the resolute will and by the 
skill of their Christiati masters; but retaining 
the native charactei', of an- 
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quisite to enable the Company to support the charges of the 
Government of India. But to this it w«s replied that these 
privileges were enjoyed by the- Compaay at the expense of the 
trading community, and of the people of England; and that 
whatever advantage the Company derived from a monopoly of 
the trade of the East, was an indirect tax levied on Great Britain 
for the maintenance of the Goveritment of Hindostan. More- 
over, whilst it was contended by ene class of writers that the 
political revenue of the Company was assisted by its trading 
operations, Mr. Bickards argupd in the House of Commons that 
there was a loss on the trading operations of the Company which 
was paid out of the taxes of India. The truth is, that the China 
trade and the tea monopoly was the only part of the Company’s 
trade which proved remunerative ; and immense sums were lost 
in Hindostan in the attempt to support native manufactures 
against European competition.* Under another form — that of 
the opium monopoly — which enables the Company as growers 
of the poppy to extract nearly five millions of revenue from the 
population, not of India, but of China,— it may still be affirmed 
that the China trade is the principal resource to cover the 
deficiency of the public revenue of India ; and it is one of the 
worst aspects of this question that the Government of Ipdia 
should be to sucli an extent dependent on fyi evasion of the law 
of a foreign state, liable to be interrupted by war, or extin- 
guished by a change in the policy of the Cliinese Government. 

On the renewal of the charter •Ya 1833, the commercial element 
disappeared, and the stock of ihe CT>inpany was commuted into 
a charge on the territorial revenue of India, and an accumulating 
fund in this country. 

In the eyes of some of the most eminent statesmen who have 
governed India, among whom we may reckon Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Ellenborough, and Lord Dalhousie, it has ajipeared that the 
gmdual extension of our territories, either by the successful results 
of war or by the failure of issue to the native rulers of adjacent 
states, is a just and natural mode of providing for the increfvsing 
demands of the Indian treasury. f On many grounds, and espe- 

* It was shown that in' the fifteen years, 1814-15 to 1828-29, 
there had beenn loss on the trade of ^8,7071, and upon the 

China trade a gain of fifteen aind ^ half. 

t In discussing the policy of the anae:xatk>n of the State of Nagpore, 

Mr. Mansel, the Besident, stated very clearly the grounds of these 
measures. ^ The considerations in &vour of these are the financial 
‘ exigency of the British Government in India, which is called upon to 
* afford military protection to all India, wliile so large n portion of the 

JttUrWlUlfr illSl 
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dally with a view to the welfare of the people of India, such 
measures may be not only defensible, but necessary. Yet look- 
ing at them in a purely financial point of view, it cannot be said 
that the acquisition of territory has*' augmented the disposable 
revenue of the Empire, because the charges have always kept 
pace with, and sometimes exceeded, the income. And here it 
may be remarked that where* the State annexed is fertile and 
wealthy, as in the case of Berar, the dominions of the extinct 
Bhoonsla family, annexation to the British dominions soon 
becomes unpopular because a large portion of the revenue col- 
lected is diverted from local to imperial purposes, and is in fact 
employed as a set-off against the increased expenditure in less 
productive districts ; so that in proportion as we may gain in 
money we spread disaffection, and the people, though better 
governed, are more discontented. 

Again, one of fhe expedients to which the Revenue Boards 
have been driven is that of ' resumption,’ a system by which the 
Government challenges the titles of those holding lands free of 
rent charge, harassing them with le^al proceedings, taking advan- 
tage of every technical defect under its own regulations and in its 
own courts, and frequently succeeding in selling up zemindaries 
at a^nominal price, the agents of the Company being the only 
purciifeers. It is certain that many gross abuses of this kind 
have occurred ; indeed, in several instances these proceedings 
have been reversed, upon judicial investigation in this country, 
and tardy justice has been done to the sufferers by the interpo- 
sition of the Queen’s authority. But the advantage accruing 
to tlie Indian treasury from such transactions is more than com- 
pensated by the sums squandered in litigation, and by the bitter 
resentment left in the hearts of the people.* It is true that after 
the introduction of the permanent settlement of Bengal, many 
frauds and abuses were committed, and unfounded claims were 
set up by some Lakhiraj-dars to establish their exemption from 
revenue payments ; but the lapse of time might fairly be pleaded 
in bar of this exceptional jurisdiction, and we believe these re- 
sumptions, as well aa the resumptions of Enamdars in Western 
India, to be highly impolitic! We are aware that the principle 

country makes no, or but an inadequate, contribution to the charge ; 

* the difficulty of providing the machineFy.of good government for any 

* permanence ; and the advantage of having' as few irregular troops of 

* native states to occupy bur attention as possible.* 

♦ The number of these cases of maafee tenure, lapsed or resumed, 
in the North-west Provinces of Bengal only, in 1855-6, amounted 
lo no lc8«t tbaii,Jll,768 acres lapsed, and 18,746 resumed. 
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of resumption lias been sanctioned and stoutly defended by 
some of the greatest Indian statesmen, asf Munro and Met- 
calfe, on the ground that no altumgh^n grants were perpetual 
under the native princes, and that exemption from land-tax 
means in India total exemption from taxation — a claim which 
no man who enjoys the protection of Government lias a right 
to advance. Nevertheless, t^^cse grants having been recognised 
as property, it is too late to invade them; though as pro- 
jierty they might be subjected with entire justice to another 
mode of taxation: and we think that Sir John Malcolm’s pro- 
posal of levying a succession duty on land claiming to be rent 
free, is equitable, judicious, and practical. It may be added 
tiiat the principle of a duty on legacies and inheritance is one 
wliich might touch the personal property of India, especially 
wsince tlie power of mSking wills has been extended to Hindoos. 
In the ancient theory of the Hindoo family no transfer of pro- 
])crty could bo said to take place on death, and the operation 
of such a law would still be partial. 

In truth, neijjicr commerce, nor conc|ucst, nor the economy 
recommended by the Court of Directors, nor the severity with 
which native rights have in some instances been dealt with, have 
at all corrected the inherent disproportion l)etween the rcveivic 
and the exj)cnditurc of India — the revenue, being raised Trom 
natives and spent by Europeans. There lies the permanent 
weakness of our administration, the heaviest drag on tlie stability 
of our Eastern Empire ; to tliis may readily be traced the short- 
(.*on\ings of our administrations, and the defects in our civil and 
military system, curable, indeed, by an appeal to the energy and 
wealih of the IJrilish nation, but not curable by the resources of 
India alone. Before, however, we apply these considerations to 
flic ])rcscnt and the future, let us rapidly survey the past; for if 
rJiero be one thing more constant than the delusive prospect of 
a surplus Indian revenue, it is the reality of an increasing 
(ieficieucy. 

Clive had announced, when first he acquired possession of the 
Dower Provinces of Bengal, that the Company was now assured 
of inexhaustible riches, since the revenue of the territory was 
two millions sterling, and the expenditure could never exceed 
one million, even in time of war; within ten years Warren 
Hastings complained that the^revenue of India was inadequate 
to meet the expenditure; Mt? Francis declared that it would be 
found the Government of InSia^had been living on its capital; 
and the Company had recourse to Parliament for a loan of 
1,400,000/. In 1793 Mr. Dundas entertained the same hopes 
as Clive, and even announced to the House of Commons the 

VOL. evil. NO. CCXVII. . ' C 
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intended distribution of the splendid returns of India. No 
returns reached England, and the debt steadily augmented. 
Again, in 1803, LortT Qastlereagb, who had succeeded to the 
Board of Control, held the same encouraging language, and 
ventured ^ to express his firm conviction that with our prospects 

* of ^revenue, the Indian surplus would more than cover a war 
^ expenditure.’ Yet during- the brilliant successes, and under 
the sagacious control of Loi^ Wellesley, at this same period, 
the debt of India increased from seventeen millions to thirty-one 
millions and a half ; and such was the distress in which Lord 
Cornwallis, his immediate successor, found the Indian Govern- 
ment, that he was obliged to retain the treasure the Directors 
had exported from this country to China, and to write home, — 
^ that every part of the army, and every branch of the public 
^ departments attached to it, even in their present stationary 
^ positions, arc suffering distress from an accumulation of arrears, 
^ and I hardly know how the difficulties of providing funds are 

* to be surmounted.’ Lord Hastings declared, at the close of 
his long administration,* that he saw no reason there should not 
be an annual surplus of four millions, though Mr. St. George 
Tucker, who reviewed the financial condition of India in 1824, 
in ji spirit most friendly to the resources of tlto Company, ad- 
mitted that he failed to discover the grounds on which these 
promises had been made, and reckoned the surplus in 1822-23 
at two millions, minus a million and a half to be deducted for 
home charges. The same expectations were expressed by Lord 
Gleiielg, thongli in a moi»c moderate tone, on the renewal of 
the charter in 1833; and in spite of the wars in which Lord 
Auckland, Lord Ellenborough, and Lord llardinge found them- 
selves successively engaged, each of them seems to have cherished 
a hope that the result of their acquisitions would be to balance 
the expenditure and revenue of India. The truth is, that 
twice only, during a brief interval of peace, has this end been 
attained. Sir Robert Peel, with a deeper insight into the state 
of the finances of India, had not hesitated to declare in 1 842, 
that their disordered condition might compel the Imperial 
Government to meet the' deficiency. Lastly, to bring this 
rapid survey down to the present time, we find Lord Dalhoiisic 
holding in the minute which closed his memorable administra- 
tion, the same exaggerated language of the financial additions 
to the wealth of the Empire, though he seems to have an- 
ticipated a constantly increasing deficit with, a complacency we 
cannot share. 

‘By the several territorial acquisitions which have just been 
enumerated, a revenue of not less than four millions sterling has 
been added to the annual income of the Indian Empire. ^ 
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‘ Stated in general terms, the revenue of India has increased from 
2(5,000,000/. in 1847-48, to 30,000,0(K)/. in 185^4-55 ; and the income 
of tiio present year, exclusive of Oude, has been estimated at the 
same amount of 30,000,000/. Jiiterling. 

^ Without entering into any close detail, it may be stated that the 
main sources of revenue arc not less productive than before ; while 
the revenue % rived from opium haS' increased from 2,73O,OO0/. in 
1847-48, to 4,700,000/. in 18^4-55, and is estimated at upwards of 
5,000,000/. for the present year. 

^During the years J 847-48, and 1848-49, the annual deficiency 
which had long existed, still continues to appear in the accounts. 
But in each of the four following years the deficiency was converted 
into a surplus varying from 360,C)00/. to nearly 580,000/. 

^During the years 1853-54, and 1854-55, there lias again been a 
heavy deficiency, and the deficiency of the present year is estimated 
at not less than 1,850,000/. 

^But these apparent dcdciencies are caused by the enormous ex- 
penditure, which tlie Government is now annually nuLking upon 
public works, designed for the general improvement of the several 
provinces of the Indian Empire. 

‘ Wherefore ti large annual deficiency must and will continue to 
appear, unless the Government shall unhappily change its present 
policy, and abandon the duty which 1 humbly conceive it owes to the 
terntori^'S inf rusted to its charge. The ordinary revenues oft^thc 
Indian Emjure arc amply sufficient, and more tj^an sufficient, to meet 
all its ordinary charges ; but they are not suificieiit to provide for the 
innumerable and gigantic works which are i^ecessary to its due im- 
provement. It is impossible to efievt, and absurd to attempt, the ma- 
terial improvement of a great empire by an expenditure which shall 
not exceed the limits of its ordinary annual income.*^ 

We iissiiine it, therefore, to be proved that, although in some 
few years of ]>eacc and prosjierity a surplus has been aj'plied to 
the reduction of the Indian debt, yet the deficiencies have far 
exceeded the suriilus : the debt has gone on to increase, and 
the Indian Government has been compelled, by the necessities 
of its position, to live beyond its income. It is sujierfluous to 

* But title gross cliai gcs of the Indian territory have augmented in 
a greater proportion than the receipts. The average annual deficiency, 
after defraying all charges both abroad and at home, in the last five 


years of the Charter, which terminated in 1814, was £134,(562. 

In tlie five years ending 1818-19 - - 73(5,853. 

In the five years ending 1823-24 - - 27,531. 

In the five years ending 1828-29 - - 2,878,031. 

{^Report of Select Committee of Commons, 1832, p. 34.) 
And to this estimate may be added 

In the ten years ending 1850 - - - 1,474,195. 


Lord Dalhousie, when he speaks of four millions added to the annual 
income of the Indian Empire, omits the debit side of the account. 
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ftdd that the events of the past year must largely augment this 
deficit, both by thd* loss of revenue and by the increase of 
expenditure. Civil wardias brokeu out in the North-western 
Provinces, producing in land revenue near five millions a 
year ; the treasuries, containing large amounts of specie, have 
been plundered ; the collection of revenue is interrupted in 
almost every village from Umballah to Allahabad P the country 
itself is partly laid waste ; aivd meanwhile the Government has 
to sup])ort the burden of that most fatal of all wars, when the 
combatants on both sides are fighting at its own expense and 
in the heart of its own cities and territories. We do not now 
propose to dwell upon these occurrences. The most important 
and essential part of this great subject, and the consideration 
which has led us to submit these facts to our readers, concerns 
the future resources of the Government of India, The questions 
on which the future fate of that portion of the British Em])ire 
depends appear to us to reduce themselves to these : Can we ol)- 
tain from India revenue adequate to support tlic military and 
civil establishments which the altered position of our Eastern 
Government demands ? or. Can we confine our military and 
civil exi)erKliture to the standard of the revenue of India ? If 
thoc ajtiswcrs to both these questions were in the negative, we 
should be irresistibly led to the alternative that the Government 
of^ India must be supported by taxes levied on the people of 
this country, or that It cannot be supported at all. But, on the 
other hand, we hope to show lhat, whilst Ave acknowledge tlie 
lull extent of this difficulty, one course is open by Avhich the 
cnter])rlse and capital of tliis country may surmount It, and the 
revenues of India may be permanently increased. Such is the 
di-ift of the inquiry Ave arc pursuing; but cre Ave can arrive at 
these tangible results avc must entreat the ])atichce of our 
readers to the details through which we hope to reach tliem, 
and for this purpose avc proceed to examine the principal ele- 
ments of the revenue and expenditure of India. 

'fhe estimate of the gross revenue of India for the year 
ending Ai)nl, 1857, shows that the total amount of income 
raised by the Indian Government is nearly thirty millions ster- 
ling— the exact sum is taken at 29,344,960/. This vast amount 
may be divided, for our present purpose, in the folloAvIng man- 
ner ; — ihe land revenue of the three Presidencies and all their 
dependent provinces is computed at 16,082,908/., or considerably 
more than half the entire resources of the Indian Empire ; the 
monopoly of the opium groAvth and trade brings m 4,487,269/. ; 
the monopoly of salt manufactured in India, 2,362,308/., hut of 
the 2,000,000/. derived from the Customs, half must be set 
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down to the duty on British salt for the protection of the 
monopoly. Stamps and judicial fees amount to about 750,000/., 
and the remainder consists^ of small Iniscellaneous items. In 
considering, therefore, the taxation of India, the main question 
is confined to three sources of revenue — land, salt, and opium; 
by tliem alone is the income of the State maintained; without 
them, it would be annihilatc?d. 

Indeed, to simplify still further ^he discussion, as affects the 
population of India, we may dismiss the opium monopoly 
altogether. Opium is grown 'for export and is sold entirely to 
the foreign consumer ; the foreign consumer in China pays the 
whole of the monopoly price set on the article by the Anglo- 
Indian Treasury. The cost arid charges do not exceed one- 
third of the revenue derived from it : the other two-thirds, or 
three millipns sterling, arc paid by the Chinese. Whatever 
may be the injurious results of the trade in opium, financially 
considered this is one of the most fortunate accidents that ever 
bcfel any Government from the habits of a foreign people ; 
though, not being within our own control, it is not to be relied 
on, and it is the more dangerous, as it places one of the vital 
conditions of oi,ir own power wdthin the grasp of a foreign State. 
If the cultivation of the poppy be ever legalised and siipccss- 
fully carried on in China, there is an end of the Indian monopoly : 
and hero we say nothing of the strong general ponsiderations , 
which condemn a traffic, as injurious to our lawful trade with 
China, as it is indispensable to*the finances of India. 

The tax on salt, collected ])artly by the monopoly of pro- 
duction, and partly by import duties, })roduces upwards of 
15, 000, 000/. a-year. The duty is about three farthings a pound, 
and the Government selling-price at Calcutta one peiiTiy a 
])ound ; at Benares, two pence a pound. This duty has been 
reduced 25 per cent, in the last twenty years. 

‘ The consumption of salt in India has been usually estimated at 
twelve pounds per head per annum ; and assuming ilio wages of agri- 
cultural labour at three rupees per mensem (the ratio now paid on 
llui Calcutta and Bombay mailroad and to village watchmen), it 
would, at Calcutta, absorb the income of five days’ labour to provide 
the quantity required for a year. The salt duty thus operates as a 
tax of about one-and-a-hair per cent, upon the labourer’s wages, if 
lie bavc none but himself to provide for. The pressure of the salt- 
tax on the labourer cannot be regarded as severe, inasmuch as it is 
the onbf icay in tvhicfi he contributes to the pecuniary necessities of 
the State ; in all other respects ho is not necessarily subject to taxa- 
tion. In Madras and Bombay the duty on salt is only about onc-tliird 
of that which prevails in Bengal.’ {^ Statistical Papers^ p. 48.) 
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Wc have quoted these details because, strange as it may 
appear, with the exception of the Akbarry dues on liquor, and 
some local dues of inferujr value, the salt tax is the only tax, 
properly so called, which is levied 6n the people of India, It 
is, of course, obnoxious to the censure which applies to all 
poll-taxes and monopolies. In a more advanced community a 
substitute would be found for it ; but in India it has the sanc- 
tion of ancient usage ; it is paid by the people without opposi- 
tion ; and, we repeat, it is the only tax that is, or, as we shall 
presently see, that can be, levied upon them. Stamps and 
judicial fees — the only taxes in India which can be said to have 
an English origin — evidently affect but a small fraction of the 
population. 

The last great item of account is the Land llevcnue, which 
may fiiirly be termed the basis of the public resources, and the 
primary element of the Indian Government. Its collection is 
the great object and business of the State ; its payment, and 
the various conditions of tenure by which it is regulated, arc 
the circumstances which mainly affect the social Aveltare of the 
people. In fact, it may almost be said that India, with its enor- 
mous territory and its countless population, exists, politically 
speaking, chiefly for the production of this land 'revenue, whicli 
surpa'sscs in value t^c Avhole export trade. No one can under- 
rate its importance ; no one can deny that if the land revenue 
were not a fundamental institution of India, the fiscal adminis- 
tration of tlie country would be im})ossible. Great ditfei’ences 
of opinion have at all times prevailed as to the nature of this 
charge, as to the system on which it ought to bo assessed and 
levied, and as to its true effects on the people and the soil ; into 
those we need not enter: sufliice it to say, that neither the fixed 
settlement, which excludes the Government from the benefit of 
improvement, and throws the profit into the hands of a middle 
man ; nor the ryotAvar tenure, by which the peasant is a mere 
tenant at will under the Government, appear to us to unite the 
conditions of a just and Avise system. I'he plan more recently 
introduced in the North-Avestern Provinces and the Western 
Ceded Districts consists in an assessment for a limited term of 
years, generally called the decennial settlement. The land 
revenue of India presents an imperfect analogy with the rent- 
charge commutation for tithes in this country ; and the same 
principles which regulate the one are applicable to the other. 

Many years have now elapsed since it was shown, as avc 
think, to demonstration in this Joimial*, that the land-tax of 


* Edinburgh Keview, January, 1840, vol. Ixx. p. 397. 
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India is no tax at all, but that the revenue collected under that 
name is derived simply from the appropriiftion to the State, for 
public purposes, according to immemorial usage, of a large pro- 
portion of the rent of the 'land. Our present limits forbid us 
to repeat the arguments on which we rest this opinion : they 
will be found in the article to which we refer ; but we place our 
assertion under the shelter of the high authority of a witness emi- 
nent alike for his knowledge of Jndia and for his acuteness as 
an economist. Mr. Mill .said, before the House of Commons, 
in 1831: — 

‘ Nine-tenths, probably, of the revenue of the Government of 
India is derived from tlie rent of land, never appropriated to indivi- 
duals, and always considered to hp the property of Government ; so 
that the wants of the State are supplied ;Veally and truly without 
taxiiiion. As far as thls^oes, the people of the country remain un- 
taxed. Ill fact, there is m> oi her adequate resource for supplying the 
wants of the State.’ 

Tf this view of the fiscal resources of India be correct, it places 
them in a very peculiar light, and it uecounts for some of these 
peculiarities. Tlic territorial interest of the Sovereign in the 
rent of land throughout the country has been acknowledged by 
the people of India under every variation of dynasty ; and ac- 
knowledging that interest, they appear to have held that beyond 
this limit the fiscal claims of the State had no power. In other 
words, as the landed interest lay with the Sovereign rather than* 
willi the people, upon that interest was thrown the whole burden 
of the public charges. Ilcncc arosevthe invincible rcjmgnance of 
the people of India to submit to any other form of direct taxa- 
tion. On this point all the evidence before us is unanimous. 

jNlr. Ilalliday stated before a Parliamentary Committee in 
1832 — 

' I’liere are no immediate sources of revenue to which you can look, 
except to the increasing wealtliof the country, onwliicliyou may lay 
on by degrees indirect taxes. There is a strong objection on the part 
of the nativcb to submit to any new direct taxation.’ 

And Mr. Bird, well known for the llevenue Settlement of 
the North-western Provinces, added — 

^ Tf land revenue wore reduced or abolished, Government would 
get no money to pay anybody. I know of nothing upon which an 
additional revenue can be raised at all to compensate for the loss of 
the opium revenue.’ 

An attempt was made on one occasion to establish a house 
tax in Benares ; forthwy| 100,000 of the inhabitants quitted 
their dwellings and thei^roperty to encamp in the open coun- 
try. A similar attempt was made to tax the shops in Bombay ; 
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the tradesmen closed their siSlls, and all husincss was at an end. 
Gonei’al Briggs, indeed, does not share this opinion, though he 
admits that the wealthiest classes of India are practically un- 
taxed ; but lie informs us that in ‘ Mysore no less than eight 
hundred items of taxation existed under the native government, 
though the Kajah was bankrupt ; and he contends that the Mo- 
turfa, a tax we have for the most part renounced, was properly 
an income tax on mercantile^ profits, levied on whole communi- 
ties, and distributed amongst themselves by those who paid it, 
and that this mode of proceeding was expressly sanctioned by 
the Institutes of Menu (chap, x, v. 120.). If this be the case, 
justice and policy alike require the adoption of some such ex- 
pedient ; fur at present the attempt to raise any material addi- 
tion to the existing revenue by any new form of direct taxation 
appears to be considered beyond the reach of the audacity or 
ingenuity of the Indian Treasury. We arc told that the only 
increase that can be hoped is the slow and gradual increase of 
improved cultivation, by greater skill and greater capital. 

But even from this participation in the agricultural improve- 
ment of the country, the Government is debarred by the Perma- 
nent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, extending over 149,782 
square miles of the most fertile part of Bengal, with a population 
of fohiy million soul;^. That precipitate and irrevocable measiuYi 
alienated from the State, under a mistaken impulse of generosity, 
the resources which were appropriated to its use by the ancient 
customs of the land -- resources’ which no financial art could ever 
replace. In fact, from the* concession of the Permanent Settle- 
ment in 1793, Ave undertook to govern India Avith only a por- 
tion of the fiscal resources of the country ; and such was the 
levity and ignorance Avith Avluch the act Avas completed, that 
whilst the Zemindars Avere protected against the ulterior claims 
of Government, the Ryots were left comparatively unprotected 
against the exactions of the Zemindars. The cultivators of the 
soil were exhausted, the revenue thus fell into arrear, and the 
Zemindars, in their turn, Avere sold up by the Government.’^ 

* In this respect Lord Cornwallis's intentions were defeated. He 
had declared by Regulation 1. 1793, that ‘it being the duty of the 
‘ ruling power to protect all class^U' of people, and more particu- 
‘ larly those who from their situation are the most helpless, the 
‘ Governor-General in Council would, whenever he may deem it 
‘ proper, enact such regulations as he may think necessary for the 
* protection and welfare of the dependent Talhookdars, Ryots, and 
‘ other cultivators of the soil;’ and Mr.Mamngton declares that the 
regulations were in no degree designed toabridge the rights and pri- 
vileges of the cultivators of the soil, or to vest the Zemindars with 
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A rent-charge on land, and the monopolies of salt and opium, 
arc then, as we have seen, the only important sources of revenue 
to the Indian Govexminent. It is said, that no other direct tax 
can be imposed ; and the iifcidence of these indirect taxes is to 
the last degree incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

For it is obvious that whilst the mass of the population of 
British India contributes in .a very slight degree to the necessi- 
ties of the State, the personal property of the native population 
contributes nothing at all. ^ Yet this is precisely the description 
of property to which the British rule has been most favourable. 
The extortion practised by native rulers on the wealthy classes 
has ceased, — the law has been justly administered, — invest- 
ments and mercantile transactions have been rendered more 
secure, — and the course of trade has thrown an enormous amount 
o\‘ treasure into the country, where it remains. There can be 
no doubt that the British rule has powerfully increased the 
capital of India. We know not if it be safe to adopt Mr. 
Mangles’s statement, that the balance of trade has always been in 
favour of India, and that 150 millions must have been imported 
into that ^ barathrum ’ of the precious imports in the last century. 
Against this calculation must be set off the annual bills of the 
East India Company for about three millions and a half payable 
111 this country. But it is certain that lr 9 m 185l-5(i, ifoless 
than five millions in gold and 36,500,000 in silver were sent 
trom this country to the Indian ports. T^he quantity of silver 
coin and silver ornaments in us’e in India is astonishing. Mr. 
Newmarch (from whom we borrow these facts) 8up[)Oses lliat 
tlic mass of silver may amount to 400 millions sterling ^ and that 
the importation, large as it is, may not bo more than sufficient 
to compensate lor the loss of one per cent, by abiasion. Very 
lai-gc fortunes have been acquired by native merchants ; some of 
tlicm at Benares arc believed to jiossoss four millions sterling ; 
many are able to pay a crore of rupees down : tlic Barsee coin- 
munit}^ at Bombay enjoys great wealth, and makes a noble use 
of it ; but as far as wc can discover, this portion of the property 
of the natives contributes nothing to the public charges; the 
land is heavily burdened ; the State is struggling with a con- 
tinual deficit ; but the class who are making and have made the 
greatest progress under our jirolection escape every Ibrm of 
taxation. We have never seen an attempt to estimate the per- 
sonal property of the native population ; indeed, the secrecy 


any rights inconsistent with^those of their under-tenants ; though he 
admits that they have operated to subject them to arbitrary exactions 
and distress. 
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which attends all moveable possessions in the East renders such 
an estimate impossible. The violence and tyranny of the native 
courts found means to wring contributions from these wealthy 
classes; but being well-assured that they have no cause for 
similar apprehensions now, they contribute little or nothing to 
the. Government to which they owe all their security. The 
power and the credit which Great Britain enjoys in the world 
are mainly due to the just* incidence of taxation, and to the 
means by wdiich the industry and wealth of the community arc 
made to contribute in their proper proportions to the public 
expenses of the nation. Such are the results of those free in- 
stitutions which identify the intci'ests of the State with the will 
of tlio people. In India the relations of the government and the 
governed rest on no such basis. The supreme power, though 
absolute in its form, has no such control over the wealth of 
the country ; and in spite of the protection it affords to its sub- 
jects, it can obtain from them in return no support but that 
which it is enabled to extract by a clumsy application of the 
ancient institutions of 'the country, and its resources are not 
adequate to its wants, much less can they anticipate the demands 
of advancing civilisation. 

T^ot us now proceed to examine summarily the burdens 
wnicTi the revenue of the Indian Government has to bear. 
They may be divided for our present pur})Ose into four heads: 

1. The cost of collection and deductions for divers allowances 
in India. 2, Interest on debt. " 3. Civil and military establish- 
ments. 4, Public works itnd miscellaneous expenses. 

1. The cost of collection of the revenue, including the prime 
cost of salt and opium, and the expense of the Post Office, is 
estimated for the year ending April, 1857, at 4,887,674/., and 
to this immediate deduction must be added 1,244,698/. for 
stipulated payments to the Princes of India who are, or were, 
pensioners of the British Government, and 1,062,954/. for 
allowance to district and village officers and Enamdars, in- 
cluding charitable grants. These payments, which may be 
termed a dead weight on the budget, amount together to about 
7,350,000/. 

2. The interest on the funded debt of the Company in India, 
together with the payment of dividends on India stock, and on 
the home bond debt, is 2,945,464/. 

3. The civil and military establishments of the Government 
may be stated thus : — 

£ 

Civil and political service - - - - 2,500,196 

Judicial and police - . - • 2,633,714 
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Military charges in India and in England, 
including military buildings, ration al- 
lowances, and all that concerns the 
arjny 

Indian navy and retired marine allowances 

Stores consigned to India - 

4. The expenditure on public works, roads, &c. is estimated 
at 1,216,266/. « 

To these sums must be added about 650,000/. for miscel- 
laneous charges, and we arriyc at the total estimated expen- 
diture of the year, — at 31,326,022/., against receipts to the 
amount of 29,344,960/. ; leaving an excess of expenditure over 
income of 1,981,062/. 

It is not our intention to analyse these financial statements ; 
we take them as they are presented to Parliament ; and we 
must apologise to our readers for the dry and rei)ulsive aspect 
of a page of figures. But these facts, which we have en- 
deavoured to compress into the narrowest compass, arc ab- 
solutely intlispensablc to a comprehension of the true position 
and prospects of the Indian Grovernment. 

Let us now consider how the future expenditure of the Com- 
pany is likely to bo affected by recent events. We speak not of 
the immediate cost of the suppression of Jbhc Bengal rndtiby ; 
however formidable that may be, it is an extraordinary incident 
to be j)rovided for by extraordinary means. Those means ouglit, ' 
we think, to be found in India; even if it be necessary to levy 
an extraordinary contribution on what may fairly be termed the 
conquered territories. The guilt and ruin which have marked 
every stage of this detestable outbreak are peculiarly the work 
of tlie natives themselves. They must bear the burden of the 
offence. Whilst the munificent generosity of England is 
cheerfully extended to the relief of our own countrymen and 
countrywomen who have suffered grievous private losses by 
the outbreak, we can conceive nothing more unjust or incon- 
sistent with true policy, than that England should be called 
upon to defray any portion of the public cost of this revolution. 
One of the first measures taken by the Legislative Council of India 
was to pass an Act to confiscate the real and personal property 
of all persons in the late Bengal army who should be convicted 
of mutiny and desertion, or who should abscond to escape the 
punishment of their crimes. A very large proportion of the 
sepoys belong to the landed yeomanry of Oude and the upper 
provinces of Bengal ; and their property justly falls under the 
grasp of the law. The large pensions of the Delhi Princes 
and some other pensioners of the Government are forfeited, as 
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well as the pensions and allowances of the native Bengal army. 
These acquisitions \Vill afford some compensation to the Trea- 
sury for the public losses, and may enable it, when order 
is restored, to provide for the ex'traordinary expenses of the 
year, without any very large addition to the actual charge of 
the, debt. Temporary assistance may, if absolutely required, 
be afforded by advances from this country, as has been done 
before ; but we repeat, that •as we hold it to be a fundamental 
principle of j^olicy that India must pay the expenses of India, 
so d fortiori must India pay for»the unprovoked crimes of the 
Bengal soldiery ; and we are happy to find that a declaration to 
this effect has been made in Parliament by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It is enough that England is ready to sacrifice 
the blood of her gallant troops to restore tranquillity to a mis- 
guided people, and to vindicate the authority of the. empire. 

It appears from the accounts we have just past in review, 
that upwards of thirteen millions sterling arc expended on the 
military and naval services of India ; two millions and a half on 
the civil and political establishments ; and about the same sum 
on the administration of justice and the police. These expenses, 
and the allowances on public works, are those .over which the 
Government has control ; the remainder are beyond its power. 
These leading financial items correspond, then, to the three great 
divisions of the administration, — the expense of defence, tlie ex- 
pense of tlic civil service, the expense of justice; and the future 
government of India rests on these three cardinal points. To 
all of them one general reriiark applies. Our readers have not, 
we trust, accompanied us thus far, without perceiving the cause 
which we hold to be mainly accountable for the shortcomings 
of the Indian Government. Throughout every branch of tlic 
public service, the amount of European control has been con- 
siderably below what was required; but the services of Euro- 
peans were costly and scarce ; the Company had not the 
financial means of increasing them. Hence the regiments of 
the Indian army have been cornmanded by twenty-four Euro- 
pean officers, whilst those of the Queen, serving in India, liad 
forty-eight; and of this inadequate number, some were absent 
on furlough, some were sick, some were employed on the staff, * 
and some were promoted to civil and political duties, because 
the civil service was even weaker than the army. Notwith- 
standing the eiiormous extension of territory, and the difficulty 
of governing territories newly acquired, no adequate addition has 
been made to the European forces, to the European officers of 
native re^ments, or to the European civilians. Some 24,000 Eng- 
lish soldiers^ the reduced complements of European officers, and 
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about 750 civil servant8j have continued to govern 130,000,000 
ol* people. The consequence was, that the greater portion of 
our strength was thrown into some of , the new districts. The 
Punjaub and the Sikh States, for instance, were under efficient 
control ; they were firmly administered ; and they have stood 
the ordeal of this explosion. The danger has been greatest 
where long experience and ^ extreme confidence had disarmed 
us and allowed us to rely too muph on native agency. That 
the European establishments of India were far too small, has 
long been perfectly well known to every one who has taken 
part in the government of that country. Each successive 
Governor-general has urged an augmentation of them ; and 
if tlic Directors of the East India Company had* consulted their 
personal interests, they would have consented to extend their 
own ])atronagc, and to make new appointments. But they 
resisted these applications, because they knew that the revenues 
of India did not enable them to increase the numbers of their 
servants ; and they were encouraged in this course by an 
honourable and liberal policy, which led men to advocate the 
admission of natives to a larger share in the government, with 
a view not only to economy, but to the conciliation and ameli- 
oration of the 'natives themselves. It is perfectly true, as Sir 
•lolm Malcolm said, that ^to obtain the confidence and* iflle- 
^ giance of our subjects, we must associate oui’selves witli tlieni ; 

and that as we could never have conquered India without the ' 
^ assistance of the natives, so -by them alone can we preserve 
^ it.’ But all experience lias shown> that though native agency 
is our great instrument of power and government Avith constant 
and vigilant European control, it becomes our most dangerous 
antagonist Avithout it. The gross inefficiency of the police of 
India, and the revolting instances of tprture Avhich have been 
proved against many of the inferior collectors of revenue and 
police officers ; in short, the petty tyranny and corruption of 
the natives Avlien placed by us in authority over each other, 
arise entirely from the absence of sufficient European control. 
One of Malcolm’s secrets of success, and no man had more in- 
fluence OA^cr the population, Avas to ^ have no native (Avhatcvcr 
^ be his character) as a general inedium Avith those Avith wliom 
^ you have business.’ But tliis personal control is obAuously 
impossible as long as Ave have on an average one civilian to 
200,000 souls, and to 200 square miles of territory. 

The first consideration that strikes us on a survey of these 
charges, is the enormous amount of the military expenditure. 
The aggregate strength of the army in India, from 1851 to 
1857, Avas about 290,000 men. In the former year, the Queen’s 
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forces comprised twenty-four regiments of infantry, and five of 
dragoons, amounting in all to 29,480 men, which is the largest 
European force we ever ^ had in India until the present time. 
The Company’s European infantrj consists of six regiments, 
the strength of which is 6266 men. The regular native army 
amounted, in 1851, to 157,711 men ; and the irregular infantry 
to 39,613 men ; the regular native pavalry, 10,186 ; the irregu- 
lar 21,134. The artillery, with sappers and miners, to 19,000, 
partly European and partly native. In round numbers, the whole 
native force may be stated at 247,000, Qoramanded by 5142 
European officers on the Company’s establishment. In 1835, 
the army was reduced as low as 183,000 men, and the military 
expenses in India to about seven millions: but the war in 
Afighanistan from 1839 to 1842 led to a large increase; six 
Queen’s regiments were sent out, and the strength of those in 
India was raised ; these events were followed by the rupture 
with Gwalior, the operations In Scinde, and the Sikh wars. 
During the Crimean campaign the Queen’s forces in India 
were reduced by two regiments, and the last returns we have, 
give the strength of the army at 26,826 Queen’s troops ; 
14,649 Company’s European troops; 240,465 Company’s native 
troops; and 31,000 native contingents. The police force rnili- 
tarfiy^organised under European officers, consisted of 24,000 
natives with 35 European officers. 

Whatever hope may previously have been entertained, that 
wc should gradually be enabled to reduce our Indian military 
establishments by the extinction of our internal enemies, by the 
subjugation or pacific disposition of our neighbours, and by the 
progress of civil government, these expectations have now made 
way for very different conclusions. Nobody doubts, after the 
events we have witnessed, that the very existence of our power 
ill the East depends on the maintenance of a powerful army^ 
and that the European element in that army must be augmented. 
The dangers against which we have to protect ourselves 
may be classed under three heads: the disaffection of our own 
subjects ; the hostility of Foreign States ; the latent enmity of 
native Indian States. 

Although the British army is scattered over an immense ter- 
ritory, and has to control 140 millions of men, in the propor- 
tion of one European to 3500 natives, it cannot be said that the 
mass of the population of Hindostan inspires us with the least 
apprehension. They have shown no disposition, to rise ; and they 
are utterly powerless if they did rise. Our eOemies have been 
solely and exclusively the men to whom we ourselves have given 
arms, and taught the art of using them ; though even our own 
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sepoys, led by themselvel, proved utterly unable to maintain 
themselves against a body of resolute IJngUshmen however 
small. But the whole population of our Eastern dominions is n^ot 
equally pacific. In the Pun^aub it was found^expedient to disarm 
the country. Less than thirty years have elapsed since Central 
and Southern India were harried by the Pindharees and mar- 
tial tribes of ’the north, ever ready for plunder. Lastly, through- 
out India, there are large numbers of men of martial habits, 
who have been partly absorbed in the British and native armies, 
but who would become formidable if no such service was open 
to them. In the newly con(Juered or annexed provinces, the 
Punjaub, Pegu, Oude, and the southern Mahratta district, a large 
force of occupation is absolutely requisite ; and here we would 
observe, that although in this contest the conduct of the Sikhs 
and Ghoorkas has been admirable, and they adhered to our 
colours whilst they gratified their own martial ardour and their 
hatred of the Hindostanee races, yet all experience in the East 
shows, that our best friends of one day may be our Avorst 
enemies the next, and that the sccunity of our dominion re- 
quires that we be able to face the disafiection of the natives, in 
whatever quarter it may break out. 

The foreigii'wars in which our Eastern forces may be engaged 
do not fall Avithin the scope of this inquiry. Our frorUl^r is 
secure, our relations with neighbouring pftwers are apparently 
peaceful, but a storm may at any time arise; Avithin the past* 
year Ave have been engaged in hostility Avith China and with 
Persia ; and if an impression should prevail in Easteim courts 
that the internal authority of the British Govcrmrient is at all 
Aveakened in India, that oj)inion, however erroneous, may lead 
to infractions ol‘ treaty Ave should be obliged to punish. 

But If no other cause existed for the maintenance of a large 
British army in India, it AVO\ild be found in the attitude and 
resources of the independent native states. It is a common 
opinion on the continent of Europe, and perhaps even in this 
country, that the East India Company has extinguished and 
annihilated all the native rulers of India; that it is the sole 
mistress of the soil, and the sole government capable of bringing 
armies into the field. It is true that the British power in India 
is incalculably greater than that of any native court, and that 
all the native courts are bound to us by treaties which restrain 
them from making jvar on us or on one another ; but the actual 
importance of these states must not be overlooked. Tlierc still 
exists in India at least 220 sovereign princes, rajahs, or chief- 
tains, of different ranks and power — from the Nizam, who is 
the monarch of a great kingdom, with a distinct army of 60,000 
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men, down to the petty Mahratta ancf Rajpoot chiefs. These 
princes rule and govern upwards of 600,000 square miles of 
territory ; they have at least forty millions of subjects, their 
independent revenues are* extremely »great, and they have under 
their direct orders military bodies, wholly unconnected with the 
Company, which amount to 350,000 armed men. It is true, 
says^'Mr. Thornton, from whose papers we borrow” these details, 
that considerable portions of Jhese troops of native states are 
better fitted for police jiurposes than for war; that no regular 
system of payment obtains among them ; and that they are for 
the most part badly organised and' inefficient. on the other 

hand, the list is by no means complete. It compmes the rnjahs 
wdio may be said to have a political status; but most of these have 
in turn ])ctty dependent feudatories, all having armed followers, 
whioli swell the native forces of India to a prodigious amount. 
The command of a body of troops is to the nobles of India an 
essential mark of dignity. They cling to it with the utmost 
tenacity ; even though they know that their military power 
could not resist for a moment the strength of the Supreme Go- 
vernment, and that they are forbidden to wage war on their 
neighbours. Hence a very large jnoportion of the revenues of 
the native princes of India is consumed in the maintenance of 
thc?ij *armcd bands, who considerably outnumber the w hole 
Ih'itish force. The ‘Nizam, for example, is in continnal diffi- 
•cultics to raise money and even to pay his soldiers; he has been 
compelled to cede territory to Ills, creditors ; yet nothing would 
induce him to disband a bqdy of Arab mercenaries wdu) were 
and arc the terror of the country. Nana Sahib, the infamous 
Rajah of Bhittooi’, w^as too inconsiderable a personrigc to figure 
among the native princes, having no territory of his own ; yet 
the events of Cawnporc show” that there is hai’dly a noble in 
India w”ho cannot bring guns and armed followers into the 
field. 

This is obviously one of the greatest perils wc have , to pro- 
vide against. The native princes are jealous of our influence; 
they detest the foreign arm wdiicli restrains their power and 
lowers their dignity ; they dread to see their territory fall 
under the grasp of the Company, if they should violate the con- 
ditions of their independence, as regulated by treaty. But they 
reluctantly submit to the certainty of our power. Nothing is 
more remarkable in the history of the late# outbreak, than the 
resolute determination of the territorial raiahs not to embark in 
it, They felt every one of them that they had g4ven hostages to 
England, and that to betray hostility was to risk annihilation. 
Hence not one ruler of any independent or protected state 
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rose against us. The Nizam, supported by his able Minister 
Salar Jung, was tlioroughly stauncli, and his attitudo re- 
served the peace of Southern India.* Scindiah and Ildkar 
remained firm, though their troops revolted and threatened to 
depose tliem. Indeed, it is worthy of remark that wlicrcver the 
native poAvers had in their service men of the same class as. our 
Bengal sepoys, these men revolted, even from tlieir native 
masters, and broke away to join tl?e forces of the insurrection at 
Delhi. The Ilajpoot princes remained faithful, though inactive, 
and seemed chiefly anxious to, avoid exposing their own troops 
to the infect j|J|i of mutiny. The Sikh protected states exerted 
themselves vigorously in our support, and especially the Kajali 
of Puttiala deserves the gratitude of the British people for his 
zeal in protecting the fugitives who reached his territory, and 
in assisting the British Commissioner at Umballah. 

Whatever may be thought of tlic vices of native government, 
and whatever motives may have been held to justify the annexa- 
tion of native territories to rescue them from tlic horrors of such 
misrule as tliat of Ciidc, tlic princes bf India have, by their 
conduct in this great emergency, establislied a strong claim on 
the llritish Goyenmient for the maintcnaiico of their independent 
autliorlty. Their prudence or their good faith has res traced 
them from every act of hostility. Not a tiHvity has been broken, 
not an attempt made by any responsible native government, to , 
crush the sick lion. Had they l)rought their forces iiito the field 
against us, during the months’ of tlnne, duly, and August, the 
conflagration must have spread oveV the whole peninsula ; the 
Europeans might have been sAvept from the country : and before 
reinforcements couki arrive, we should liaA c been reduced within 
the ramparts (jf Fort AVilliam and Fort 8t. Geoi'ge. The nati\"o 
princes of India judged wisely, for they Avould have plunged their 
country into a sea of bloodshed and desolation, Avitiiont any 
definite hope of rccunstituting a native autliority. But Ave hold 
it to be not tlic less inciimbcnl on us to recognise and reward 
their fidelity; and not to expose tlicrn, a second time, to the 
same temptation. 

That a more efficient army must be maintained in India 
admits, then, of no doubt; and as a complete reform of the 
Bengal military establishment is forced upon us by the total 
extinction of the army of that presidency, avc arc at liberty to 
inquire, in what manner the military resources of India can best 
be applied. The cry is, of course, for more European troops ; 
and no doubt a permanent augmentation of the European force, 
serving in India, must be deckled on. But a European corps costa 
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at least twice as much as a native onc.^ Europeans serving in India 
annually lose ten per'cent. by death, invaliding, and other causes ; 
while natives lose only one and a half per cent. ; and though the 
British soldier is a matchless comb&tant in the field, he is ob- 
viously unfitted, by climate and ignorance of the country, for 
many of the duties which have hitherto been discharged by the 
native army. We arc, therefore, at once met by the difficulty, 
that tlie changes required will throw an additional burden on 
the financial resources of India, which are already overtaxed, 
and that no amount of European troops could perform all the duties 
required of them. The native army of India ia||he only insti- 
tution which wc had implanted In the habits of tne people, and 
which associated them with British authority. Unhajq)ily, from 
causes which are vStill obscure, the confidence we placed in this 
institution has been cruelly shaken ; but wc must take care lest 
we fall into the opposite error. No man who knows India can 
suppose that our j)owcr is to be maintained there without a 
native army, even if wc had the means, which we have not, of 
maintaining 100, 000 British soldiers there. It was a remark of 
Sir John Malcolm, that Mii the event of our undervaluing our 
^ native army, the natives of India would lose the opinion they 
^ cytertain of their consequence to the English Government; and 
' the^wliolc tone of the army would be lowered in a degree far 
f exceeding what we could gain by a few European regiments.’ 
^ Wliat I dread,’ said Lord Ellenborough, on another occasion, 
* is an increasing Avant of consideration for the natives on the 
‘ part of those entrusted with the civil government of the 
^ country, and yet more, an increasing want of consideration 
‘ for the native soldiers on the \Ydvi of British officers.’ No 
inconsiderable portion of the native armies have happily re- 
mained unshaken, and they deserve to be rewarded, as much 
as the traitors dcscr\c to be punished. 

AVe suggested in a I'occnt article, tliat tlic sepoys of the 
Bengal army had been diverted from tlieir allegiance by secret 

The fiAlowiiig statement of the eoinpnrativo cost of eaeli arm of 
the service in India was produced by Mr. Melvill in 18ot: — 


Her Majesty’s Dragoons (8 troops, 701 sabres) - - - 79,680 

Native Cavalry (6 troops, 500 sabres) - • - - 34,840 

Native Irregular Cavalry (6 Ressalahs, 584 sabres) - - 18,770 

Her Majesty’s Infantry (9 companies, 1068 bayonets) - 61,120 

E. I. C. Euro]>can Infantry (10 companies, 970 bayonets) - 52,380 

Native Infantry (10 companies, 1160 men) - . . 25,670 

Brigade of Horse Artillery (mixed, European and native) - 59,310 

Battalion of Foot Artillery 31,020 
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societies. Nor have we far to look for a body, which has all the 
wonted characteristics of these associations. The Brahmins of 
Northern Ihdia form a society, armed with all the arrogance of 
caste, the fanaticism of superstition, and the physical power of 
soldiers^, They are the descendants of those warrior-priests 
who were the real masters of India before the Mohamedan coh- 
qiiest. Even amongst the Hindoos, ^the Brahmins of Oude and 
the adjacent districts are dreaded for their accursed knowledge 
of the inat ferocious and unholy practices of their religion — 
votaries of Jtali and Bhowance— men who ally their superstition 
to their crimes. "No nn e formidable confederacy ever existed in 
the world Vet these were the men among whom the Bengal 
army was i ailed, or rather recruited itself, for the recruiting 
officers were the native subahdars and havildars, who clung to 
their connexions, and allowed no soldiers of inferior caste to 
enter its ranks ; and its English officers seem to have partici- 
I)atcd in these fatal prejudices. Ilcncc this pernicious clement, 
fatal to military discipline, was continually gaining strength hi 
tlio regiments it had once infected. Nor is this only the case 
in Bengal. In the IMadras army, and especially the Madras 
cavalry, the JMohnmcdan descendants of the soldiery of Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo still retain almost as exclusive an ascondaiioy- 
as the ^Poorbea’ Brabmins of Bengal, and fire as little to be 
li’Li-tcd. The mine has now exploded ; we know who are the 
l eal enemies of our power and ojnx civilisation — the Mohame- 
daus and the Brahmins we cheriislied Ju our armies. Happily, 
the violence of the shock has blown to atoms those who laid 
aiiil fired the train. ^Fhe Ihmgal army has ceased to exist, and 
we trust that, as such, no attempt will ever be made to recon- 
st met it. Hence the expenditure lavished upon about lhi*ce- 
fifthft of the native army may be turned to other and more 
uselhl pLirj)Ose3; seventy-lbnr regiinenis of infantry and ten of 
eaNalry arc expunged from the ai'my list, and this reduction 
may be computed at al)Oiit two millions. 

Upon the fall of Delhi, and the dispersion of that focus of 
i*cbellion, it followed, as an inevitable coiivsequcncc, that the 
seat of war and the remaining stiamgth of the mutineers were 
tj*ansj)orted to Glide. We pause for a moment to point out the 
striking connexion of this province with the whole of this 
memorable convnltsion. Not, indeed, that we attribute the out- 
break to the machinations of the Onde Princes, or that we 
supj)osc the annexation of Oude to have provoked a robelllon. 
On the contrary, the justification of that actffs, in our judgment, 
strengthened by these events. But Oude was the only province 
situated in the heart of Bengal which had retained the lawless 
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rule and the ferocious habits once so common throughout India. 
The court of Lucknow, far more than the court of Delhi, was a 
living representative oT Mohameflan power, and af centre of 
Mohamedan influence. Amongst those profligate nobles and in 
that shameful capital, the English Resident was hated even more 
th^in he was feared, for his presence was a check on their 
fanaticism and a constant rej)roach to their crimes. But though 
the court and one-fifth of the inhabitants were Mohamedans, 
the people of Oude are also the proudest and most exclusive 
guardians of the Hindoo traditions. The country still retains 
some vestiges of the ancient dynasties which made it the scat of 
their power; and in the recesses of the Brahminical temples of 
Ayodliya, the most impenetrable mysteries of the faith are still 
preserved. No other district contiguous to our own possessions 
had retained a class of men so strange to civilisation and so 
repugnant to authority ; in no other part of India have the 
landowners and the peasantry taken so fierce and active a 
part in the rebellion. , Yet, by the strangest of contradictions, 
it was from this very population that wc drew two-thirds of the 
Bengal array ; and when the territory had fallen into our own 
hands, the troops with which we occupied it wore themselves tlie 
sfeitt' kinsmen of the men whose lawlessness they were ordered to 
put down. This bausc mainly contributed to render the Bengal 
army so undisciplined, — a cause which demonstrates more 
powerfully than anything wo can say, the necessity of extin- 
guishing that centre of fanatical disaffection in the heart of the 
Indian Empire. But to return from this digression. 

The Bombay army and the Madras infantry have shown, wltli 
few exceptiofis, that the principles on which the native troops 
have been organised and reernited in those presidencies are sound. 
They have resisted great temptations in a great emergency, and 
they arc free from those pretensions which have ])rovcd so fatal 
to the discipline and fidelity of the army of Bengal. Above all, 
they may teach us to discriminate between the native popula- 
tions of India, which present as many varieties as those of Europe. 
The distinction hitherto made between the armies of the minor 
presidencies is invidious, and had better be effaced. They de- 
serve to become the undivided native army of India, and to 
their present strength we believe that thirty new regiments ma}^ 
with ease and safety be added, to be recruited in Southern and 
Western India, with some admixture of Ghoorka battalions 
from the North. The Irregular Cavalry, ;is it is improperly 
termed, for it is as regular as any other part of the army, has 
become one of the finest corps we possess ; and it is a service 
for which the martial population of the Piinjaub and the Cis- 
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Sutlej States is peculiarly adapted. A larger force of this 
arm might easily be raised, to be cantoned with European 
troops. The Artillery must be considerably augmented, and 
ought to be entirely European ; and it would be desirable t^.. 
raise some additional European regiments for permanent service 
in India, who might be commanded by the officers of the late 
Bengal army. Indeed the Company are now raising four regi- 
ments of Light Dragoons in this cd)untry. But these arrange- 
ments do not relieve this country from the necessity of raising 
the Queen’s forces in India to nearly double their previous 
ainoiiiit. The necessary complement of European troops is esti- 
mated by a highly competent authority at not less than 41 bat- 
talions of Infantry, 25 to be stationed in Bengal, 7 in Madras, 0 
in Bombay, and* 3 in Pegu ; and 9 Cavalry regiments, 5 for Ben- 
gal, and 2 for each of the other Presidencies. Such a measure 
riiay be necessary, but it is one of extreme gravity, for it will 
materially affect our own military institutions ; it will modify the 
chifracter of the English army ; it will prove a considerable perina- 
iieiit drain on the English population * ; it will materially increase 
the cliarge of the military establishments of India; and sliould wo 
hereafter be engaged in war abroad, or compelled to provide for 
our defence at Horne, it may materially weaken the actual ])owcr 
of this country. Our limits forbid us to pursue these comi>le>ripmd 
momentous topics to their ulterior consequences ; but they will 
not csca])c the full consideration of British statesmen and of the 
British Parliament. We shall only add, that highly as we value 
the maintenance of our authority in India, we must not measure 
its importance by the interests of the people of that country 
rather than by our own ; and it would be unjust and unsafe 
to call upon the people of England to make vast permanent 
sacrifices to impose a military yoke on any foreign country, 
from which no direct political advantage can ever be derived 
by us. 

, The same remarks apply with equal force to tlic participation 
of educated natives in the civil and judicial branches of the 
public service, to which they have been admitted with increas- 
ing success in the last twenty years. A violent blow has been 
given to the confidence we felt in the native character, and ad- 
vantage has been taken of the crisis to de(5ry the liberal and 
civilising policy which had been extended to the upper classes 
of our subjects. One of the great difficulties of the Indian 


^ To maintain in India a British army of 50,000 men, tlie country 
must be prepared to raise and send out about 15,000 men per annum, 
to supply the loss of life and provide the necessary reliefs. 
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government for the next few years will be found in the bitter 
scorn and hatred which the rebellion has engendered amongst 
the Europeans in India against the natives. The language of 
our countrymen at Calcutta is as# revolting as it is sanguinary 
and impolitic. This outbreak bears the stamp of ferocious igno- 
rance and brutal violence, not of political conspiracy. It put 
arius into the hands of Brahmin sepoys, and it has appealed to 
the bigotry and the passion^ of the native community. But it 
has found no leader, and we question whether it has found sym- 
pathy among any part of the population whom a more liberal 
education had already reached. * Our enemy is the barbarism of 
India, not its dawning intelligence. 

^ WJiat arc the retd circumstances that have caused this rc- 
^ bellion?’ said Baboo Duckinarunjun Mookerje^, a Hindoo gen- 
tleman, addressing a public meeting at Calcutta the other day : 

‘ Speaking as I am from the place which is the centre of the scenes 
of those mutinies, and possessing as we do tlie advantages of being 
identified in race, language, manners, customs and religion with llie 
majority of those misguided wretches wlio have taken a part in this 
rebellion, and thereby disgraced their manhood by drawing tlicir 
arms agnirist the very dynasty wdiose salt they have eaten, to whose 
paternal rule they and their ancestors have for the last hundred years 
the security of their lives and properties, and which is the best 
ruling power that we bad the good fortune to have within the last ten 
centuries, and addressing as I am a Society the individual members 
of which are fully tamiliar with the thoughts and sentiments of their 
countrymen, and who represent the feelings and interests of the great 
bulk of Her Majesty’s native subjects, 1 but give utterance to a fact 
patent to us all, that the Government have done nothing to interfere 
with our religion, and thereby to alTord ‘ argument to its enemies to 
weaken their allegiance. 

^'Wheu discussing an Indian subject, it should always bo remem- 
bered that this country is not inhabited by savages and barbarians, 
but by those whose language and literature are the oldest in the 
world, and whose progenitors were engaged in the contemplation of 
the sublimest doctrines of religion and philosophy at a time when 
their Anglo-Saxon and Gallic contemporaries were deeply immersed 
in darkness and ignorance ; and if, owing to 900 years of Mahomedaii 
tyranny and misrule, this great nation has sunk in sloth and lethargy, 
it has, thank God, not lost its reason, and is able to make a difference 
between the followers of a religion which inculcates the doctrine that 
should be propagated at the point of the sword, and that which offers 
compulsion to none, but simply invites inquiry.' 

Whether it be the will of Providence that India be lost or 
regained — that our empire be dismembered or consolidated — 
it ie upon the progress of civilisation that we stake this great 
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issue. Our stops have been slow — wc may not have done 
enough — we may have seemed to distrust the growing power 
even of that light, ^ wliich is come Intp the world and the world 
^knew it not’ — but wc a^e not the less certain that the only 
principle, on which the government of India can be carried on 
worthily of this country, is that of planting amongst her pagan 
millions the seed of a nobler faith and of a better life. *Nor, 
in a strictly political i)oInt of vie,w, is this principle less essen- 
tial to our success. We have seen how inadequately the pon- 
derous and uncouth macliinery of native finance can meet tlie 
demands of a progressive age. Wc have seen how an army 
which preserved in its lines the mystic oppression of a Brah- 
mijiical pricstliood, tigrncd against the government it had sworn 
to serve. The system formed by the early servants of the East 
India Company, on the basis which they found in the twenty- 
four Pergunnahs, has broken down. Let us hope that India has 
outgrown it ; and that this convulsion marks an era of promise 
for the future, as well as of condemnation for the past. In an 
enlarged view of this subject, the lessen and the remedy consist 
not in contracting our efforts, or lowering tlie claims of civilisa- 
tion, but in redoubling tliern. The risk imay be considerable. 
But if it be impossible to hold India by military force alone, 
excejit by sacrifices vvliich the people of this country oug4nrn\ot 
to make, and which could never be repaief to them by that de- 
pendency, tlicn it is evident that ibe future government of Indht 
depends on a more active dcvolo])ment of her material resources, 
a more vigorous cultivation of that native intelligence which Is 
not arrayed against us, and a larger infusion of European enter- 
prise. 

We say that the risk of this policy is considerable; but 
whatever be its results, it is the only policy this country can 
pursue. Many eminent statesmen have denied that the pro- 
gress of education among the natives of India would attach, them 
more firmly to the authority of this country. But, in fact, every 
thing depeuds on the nature of the education to be imparted to 
them, Wc may cultivate the intelligence of the natives, but so 
long as they retain the moral and social elements of the Asiatic 
character, it is perhaps a generous delusion to imagine that any 
true reliance can be placed upon them. One of the most accom- 
plished Mohamedans of India — a .man of highly cultivated mind 
and elegant manners — comes to England, spends two years 
here, talks our language like a native, mixes in the best society, 
becomes domesticated in English families ; and the next time 
we hear of this individual it is as the principal agent of Nena 
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Subsequent experience lias shown tliat, as Lord William Ben- 
tinck anticipated, the difficulty is not to exclude Europeans 
from India, but to induce them to go there. No attraction can 
draw the labouring classed to a burning climate, where handi- 
work is paid at threepence a day. The trader is merely a tem - 
porary resident at the oul ports; and the Europeans concerned 
in indigo-planting, or in railroads, are generally mere overseers, 
emjdoyed by the great houscs^or companies. The whole number 
of European residents in India not being in the service of the 
Queen or the Company, both male and female, was stated in 
1852 to be about 10,000. The* number was believed not to 
have increased in tlie last twenty years ; and the British-born 
subjects not ill the service of the Company, residing in the 
interior as indigo and sugar planters, landed proprietors, or 
cotton agents, were believed not to exceed 317 in the three 
Presidencies.* . The independent European community in India 
is, moreover, extremely dissatisfied with its position ; bitterly 
hostile to the Government ; imperious to the natives ; indignant 
at the idea of submitting to the law administered by native 
agency; and eager to exercise all the rights of Englishmen, 
amongst a community which they regard as only fit for slavery. 
These evils arise in part from the too great exciusion of these 
pcps^s from the exercise of authority ; and we have no doubt, 
if they had more social and public duties to perform, we should 
♦^hcar less of tlieir complaints. One of the objects of the Govern- 
ment should be to utilise, as far. as possible, all the European 
talent and energy which ex,^sts in India, by removing the bar- 
riers which have converted the civil service^ especially in Bengal, 
into a caste scarcely less exclusive than the Braliniins them- 
selves. The greatest internal defect in the Indian administra- 
tion is, that it has incurred the unpopularity of a bureaucratic 
oligarchy. • 

The number of Europeans who have purchased lands in 
India is extremely small, partly because the climate docs not 
permit us to make India the permanent abode of our families ; 
and experience shows that India is more fatal to the Eng- 
lish race than any of the colonies. But there are already 
some English zemindars, and we learn with great satisfaction 
that e^Ven during the insurrection, and In the heart of the dis- 
turbed provinces, as, for example, at Allyghur, they have been 
umnolestcd. One of the most serious obstacles to the settlement 
Europeans in India, has hitherto been the state of the law 
lAad tho inefficiency of the police. The attempt to place 


* Appendix to Report on Indian Territories, 1852, p. 339. 
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Englishmen under the jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts was 
indignantly resented, and they conceive, not altogether without 
reason, that the existing administration of justice in India does 
not afford adequate proteation to their rights. This great sub- 
ject has recently been fully considered by the Indian Law 
Commission, and a measure, produced by the joint labours of 
several of the most eminent and experienced lawyers of England 
and of India, has been for mary?^ months ifi the hands of the 
Executive Government. We trust that one of the first steps 
to be taken after the present storm has subsided, and when the 
civil power resumes its authority, will be the promulgation of 
this reform of the judicial and legal system of India. Sucii a 
measure would form a natural jiart of the changes resulting fi*om 
this convulsion ; it would at once assert and establish the 
authority of the British Crown on a broader basis ; and it w^ould 
powerfully conduce to remove some of the objections to the 
settlement of Eui'opcans in the country. The police establish- 
ments arc admitted to be very unsatisfactory, and were about to 
undergo a thorough rcorg|inisation at. the very time the mutiny 
broke out. A native police, militarily organised under Euro- 
pean officers, would sprve to perform many of the duties hitlierto 
discharged by tlie native army, and it would be exposed to little 
or no risk of taking part in an insurrection. 

Of all the causes which may extend European influence in 
India, the most powerful appears to be the great public works 
now* in progress or in prcpq.mtlon. They arc carried on with 
European capital; they demand, European skill and superin- 
tendence; and their results cannot fail to extend the interest 
of Europeans in the interior of the country. We believe that 
ill no purt of the world is there such a field for the advan- 
tageous employment of skill and capital as on the ])ubllc 
Avorks of India. Labour is cheap and inexhaustible ; the climate 
is tropical; the soil is capable of every species of culture; and 
experience has already surpassed the anticipated results. One 
of the first of these undertakings was the work conducted 
by Colonel Arthur Cotton on the Godavery, Avhich is now 
almost completed, and will irrigate 1,200,000 acres of land 
formerly unproductive. The expenditure on this ^ anicut,’ or 
bar, has been 188,000i, and the increase of revenue in eight 
years only was 360,000/., whilst the exports of the district 
increased sixfold in the same period. Similar works have been 
undertaken on the Cauvery and the Kistnah, and are described 
with great ability in Colonel Baird Smith’s most interesting 
work oil the irrigation of Southern India. Of Lord Dalhousic’s 
administration two monuments will remain amongst the greatest 
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benefits conferred upon India — the Ganges Canal, extend- 
ing over 525 miles in length, and measuring 170 feet at its 
extreme breadth — a work of such extraordinary magnitude, 
that it is five-fold greater than all tlie main lines of Lombardy 
and Egypt together ; equal to the aggregate length of the four 
greatest canals in France; exceeding all the first-class canals of 
Holldnd ; and greater by one-third than the greatest navigative 
canal in America. tThe cost of this great canal was 1,400,000/.; 
it will restore to fertility 1,470,000 acres, and It will rescue mil- 
lions from death by the periodical famines of India. Lord Dal- 
housic also witnessed the completion of the Great Trunk Hoad 
from Calcutta to Delhi (887 miles), which will shortly be con- 
tinued to Peshawur. 

But in a political and military, if not in a commercial, point 
of view, even these works arc of secondary interest to the great 
lines of railway ; and in Major Kennedy’s able ^ Memorandum 
^ on Indian Railways,’ he mainly rested his advocacy of these 
schemes, not on the conveyance of goods and passengers, not 
on the advantage to agrio<.ilturc andtfede, but, above all, on the 
enormously increased facility which the North-western Railway 
of India will give to the operations of thg Bengal army. The 
experience of the last few months has brought home to every 
inii>d*^hc paramount importance of being able to move and con- 
centrate troops witlf rapidity between Calcutta or Kurracheo 
and the nortli-western military stations. Rapidity and safety 
of transport, for men, for treasure, and for stores, will relieve 
the army from the fatigues wJiich are most trying to its health 
and efficiency in the climate of India. Major Kennedy calcu- 
lates the actual gain in expenditure at one quarter of the Bengal 
military estimates, or about 1,250,000/.; because a force of two- 
thirds the numerical amount conveyed by railroad would be 
more eflScicnt than the present army brought together by slow 
and exhausting marches. Railroads are precisely one of those 
weapons of civilisation which will enable us to wield a greater 
power with a diminished numerical force. From a memorandum 
laid before Parliament on the 22nd July last, we learn that 
3,628 miles of railway have been sanctioned in India, and arc 
in course of construction ; the estimated outlay is thirty millions 
sterling; the amount of capital already issued with the guarantee 
of the Company is 20,314,300/. 

Nor can we refrain from adding, that there is another class of 
works, unproductive, indeed, in a pecuniary sense^ but of essen- 
tial consequence to the maintenance of authority ifi a conquered 
country — vve mean fortifications. It is singularly characteristic 
of the reckless confidence of the English character that we have 
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not in all India any modern fortress of real strength ; that even 
our military stations were unprotected by works ; and that at 
Delhi, where some few lacs had been spent on the walls, we 
left the place without a Eftropean garrison. A single fort com- 
manding the city might have crushed the revolt, as has subse- 
quently been shown by the battery hastily thrown up on the 
heights near Benares. The occupation of the country iiiipera- 
tively requires that our arsenals and magazines should be small 
citadels, built outside the large towns, but so us to command 
them, and garrisoned by a majority of European troops. 

Our future tenure of India may, and we trust will, be conso- 
lidated by the overthrow of this great revolt ; but its permanent 
stability depends on the possibility of a well-appointed occupa-# 
tion of the country by civil enterprise and by military power, 
in place pf the semi- Asiatic administration which has hitherto 
prevailed under the name of British rule. 

The Speech delivered from the Throne on the opening of the 
])rcscnt session of Parliament recommended, in guarded lan- 
guage, the affairs of the East Indian’ dominions of this country 
to the serious consideration and earnest attention of Parliament. 
We do not pretend to interpret the exact meaning attached by 
the Government to these expressions, and for obvious reasons 
no explanation of them could be given by the Ministers 7)f the 
Crown in the brief period of the session which elapsed before 
Christmas. But the attention of Parliament, thus authoritS,- 
tively invoked, cannot fail’ to be directed to the system of 
government under which India* has been ruled for the last 
seventy years ; and if we arc interested In the first phicc in 
ascertaining the true causes of thcf late frightful convulsion, 
our next duty is to consider Avhat changes in the administration 
of our Eastern Empire are required to heal the wounds and to 
avert the recurrence of this great calamity. It would be unjust 
to accuse the Government of India of having provoked the re- 
bellion, for even in the ranks of its fiercest enemies no tangible 
grievance, no positive act of misrule, has been alleged against it. 
The cry which roused the Bengal army to revolt was a fiction, 
not a reality ; and to that cry the people of India did not 
respond. IMeverthcless it is a weighty accusation against those 
who have so long exercised an absolute control over the resources 
of India, and whose servants knew all that could be known by 
Europeans of the state of the country, that they failed to foresee 
and to provide against this intense and widespread disaffec- 
tion ; and the people of England are entitled to hold the men 
to whom they had delegated the administration of India re- 
sponsible for the result. Hence the retention of that power 
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which is still vested in the East India Company becomes 
questionable ; for that body has forfeited the confidence it de- 
rived from succtessj and without the energetic intervention of 
the Imperial Government and the forces of the Crown, India 
must have been lost altogether. An officer who loses or places 
in jeopardy, by whatever cause, a vessel of the State entrusted 
to his command stands arraigned before a court of his brother 
officei’s. The East India Company stands on its trial before 
Parliament and the country, whether the late disaster has been 
caused by any fault of its own, or by events beyond its control. 

We do not attempt to prejudge the result of this great in- 
quiry ; and whilst wo think the inquiry itself is just and inevi- 
table, we deprecate any hasty conclusions on the subject ; for if 
the time be arrived when the course of events and the wisdom 
of Parliament decree the extinction of the East India Company, 
a far harder task remains in substituting another and more effi- 
cient mode of administration for that which it may be proposed 
to abolish. • 

The policy of the East India Company in the government oC 
this great dependency, has been above all things cautious, for- 
bearing, and temperate. It has sometimes been .deficient in 
promptitude and vigour 5 it has delayed to execute measures 
evidcuffy conducive to the welfare of the country * ; it has 
beheld the exploits of its adventurous lieutenants, and the 
triumphs of its victorious statesmen, with more alarm than 
satisfaction ; and in the true spirit* 6 f a trading corporation, the 
obstructive power of ancient *Toryism lingered in Lea<lcnliall 
Street for nearly a quarter of a century after free discussion and 
public liberty had disarmed the monster at Whitehall. Nothing 
is easier than to expose the anomalies and Imperfections of such 
a government, — the election of the rulers of India by some 1780 
OAviicrs of stock, of whom 400 are women, — the retention of' a 
joint-stock interest on the territorial revenues of India when all 
commercial operations had ceased, — the relations of the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control, — and half a dozen 
* similar peculiarities. But admitting all these self-evident px’o- 
positions, we think there is some danger that the incontestable 
services and merits of the Company may at this time be over- 
looked, and that move importance may be assigned to the mere 
form of the Horne Government of India than it deserves. 

The double government of the East India Company and of 
the Board of Control has effectually answered the first great 


^ Thus the Grand Trunk Boad was projected in 1796, begun to be 
executed in 1836, and finished in 1856. 
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object for which it was designed ; it has saved the administration 
of India from the fluctuation of parties at home, and it has saved 
this country from the bui'dens — soqpetimes net inconsider- 
able burdens — of Indian deficits. The wars of conquest, the 
strokes of political aggrandisement, undertaken or achieved in its 
name, have been more frequently reprobated than rewarded at 
the India House, and it was in a mid career of victory that 
Lord Wellesley was censured and Lord Ellenborough recalled. 
The illustrious historian, who afterwards became their servant, 
but never their flatterer^ has left on record his deliberate judg- 
ment that although it had been his lot to blame the Company’s 
Government more often than to praise it, yet he believed that 
no government ever showed more good will to their subjects, or 
less attachment to mischievous powers lodged in their own hands. 
If we contrast their administration with the fervid invectives of 
Mr. Burke,* or withfhose writers of our own day who imitate 
his violence, but without his eloquence or his wisdom, the Com- 
pany seems a marvel of disinterestedness and intelligence ; if, on 
tlie other hand, we contrast it with some imaginary standard 
of perfection, the Company falls very far short of it. 

It Is not uncommon to hear the government of this country 
denounced for i.s aristocratic character, its family and party 
j)rcdileclions, and what arc called the abuses of the govern- 
ing (dass. To that class the Directors of the East India Com- 
j)any neVer belonged; they arc the purest expression of the 
iuerc:intiL. society of this country, and accordingly their 
j>atroiiagc lias been bestowed and their administration recruited 
amongst that honourable and industrious portion of the com- 
munity. Yet with the usual injustice of mankind, the same 
j)ersons who denounce the ministers of the Crown as aristocrats 
will sneer at the ministers of the India House as shopkeepers. 
Wiuni will men learn that the merits or the defects of goverii- 
inent arise not so inucli from the good or bad qualities of this 
or that class in society, as from the strength and tJic weaknesses 
of human nature? 

That the machinery of administrative power and oflScIal cor- 
respondence between the India Houscf the India Board, and 
the Indian Government ia cumbrous and inconvenient, no one 
can for a moment dispute. Nor can it be doubted that it would 
be of the utmost advantage to the English Minister who trans- 
acts the business of India in Parliament and in the Cabinet 
to have the utmost facility of access with the experienced public 
servants who now act in tlie name of the Company. The de- 
partment of the affairs of India in this country ought to be onc^ 
acting under the same roof, and governed by the same spirit. 
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But we do not believe that these defects in the present con- 
stitution of the Indian offices have had any very serious prac- 
tical results upon the pelicy of this country towards India, or 
upon the conduct of the executive government in India ; nor 
therefore that a change in the style and title of the govern- 
ment of India would necessarily bring about the important 
changes which are sometimes supposed to be connected with 
it. It is probably true that the natives of India, accustomed 
to regard with peculiar veneration the attributes of mon- 
archy, would pay a more loyal . allegiance to Queen Victoria 
than to a merchant company, which they coheeive to have 
farmed tlie revenues of their country. The Crown of England 
and the imperial standard are emblems which have a meaning 
throughout the world: they have behind - them an immortal 
history ; they rally round them the freest neople and the widest 
colonial empire on the globe. We have no doubt that tlie 
announcement of the assumption of the Government by Tier 
Majesty, proclaimed throughout India in the most solemn form, 
would be hailed with eAthusiasm by the great majority of the 
people, and would be an appropriate answer to the late attempt 
to wrest the sceptre from our hands. The fusion, or at least the 
ecpialisation in rank, of the faithful remnant of the Indian army 
and^hc Queen’s for<;e8, would be a proper acknowledgment of the 
heroic gallantry displayed in the late emergency ; and it would 
have the advantage of effacing the past and giving* a lofty 
promise to the future. We do 'not underrate these external acts 
of policy or favour, and we* think they deserve the consideration 
of the Government: but we cannot forget that they are ex- 
ternal, and that they do not necessarily solve or materially assist 
the problem before us. Little or nothing could be done in India 
by the Crown, which the Company cannot undertake ; little 6r 
nothing has been omitted by the Company, which can be sup- 
jAled by the Crown ; for as we all know in this country, their 
identity for all practical political objects is complete, and the 
change would be greater in appearance than in reality. 

To what principle can we have recourse more sound and rea- 
sonable, than, that the Minister for the affairs of India — him- 
self, a member of the British Cabinet accountable to Parlia- 
ment for his acts — should be assisted by a council or body of 
men, selected for their experience in the civil, judicial, and 
military services of India, and as far as possible independept of 
the vicissitudes of party government? Such is, or ought to be, the 
present Court of Directors ; and if that body be suppressed, the 
majority of the men who now compose it are precisely those 
whom the Government would find it necessary to employ under 
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another name. The time is altogether past when the Company 
can be said to have any interests of its own distinct from those 
of India and of England. It has no trading monopoly to defend ; 
it has no property of its owA except a fixed charge on the terri- 
torial revenues • of India, and an accumulating fund in this 
country ; neither collectively nor individually, have its members 
any profit or advantage to seek except that of the State they 
serve ; even their patronage has been greatly reduced since the 
civil appointments are thrown open to public competition. It 
Avould be diflScult to quote ajiother instance of men devoting 
their time and talents to the government of an empire with so 
little personal remuneration or aggrandisement. 

The East India Company holds its trust from Parliament, and 
Parliament is the fit tribunal to review its administration and 
to correct its mistakes ; but we apprehend that no one, who has 
at heart the’ welfare and stability of the Indian Empire, can de- 
sire to sec a more and active control exercised by the 

English House of Commons in its affairs. It is no reproach to 
the House of Commons to say, that its deliberations on the 
affairs of India have commonly alternated between passion and 
indifference, and that both conditions arc alike unfavourable to 
a calm judgmcnl on a most intricate subject. These evils may 
be aggravated by the artifices of debate, and the opinion of a 
popular assembly is liable to be grossly abused, when it has 
to decide on matters so remote from the experience of this 
country, especially when they "arc mixed up with party in- 
terests. 

But above all, the direct and constant intervention of Par- 
liamentary authority, if it were possible, would utterly paralyse 
the Government of India in India itself: there, and not in 
England, the strength of the Empire must lie ; there, and not in 
England, the perils, the opportunities, the risks, and the duties 
of the supreme power arc distinctly visible. Every great and 
successful Governor-general of India has exercised a large un- 
controlled power. He, and not the authorities at houie, is the 
real Indian Minister, and nothing could be so fatal to the due 
exercise of his authority, as that he should be subjected to all 
the checks of Parliamentary Government. Choose the ablest 
man you can find ; give him large powers ; recall him if he ^ 
fails in the use of them, but as long as he .remains there, let 
him be the head of the Empire in the East. Ho is the servant 
of this country, but he is the sovereign of that ; and while he 
rules, it is more important to maintain his supremacy over 
the people of India, than to enforce his subjection to the people 
of England. Whatever tends to strengthen the machinery of 
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government in Calcutta, is of inestimable importance, for that 
is the true executive; the mode in which deliberations are con- 
ducted at home is of secondary importance. 

We anticipate therefore but littte practical benefit, and pos- 
sibly some danger, from the controversies which will probably 
arise as to the transaction of Indian business in this country ; 
but one result of far greater moment we do anticipate from the 
series of astonishing events^which have roused the attention 
of the world. It is not to Leadenhall Street or to Cannon Row 

— to the Charter of the Company or to the authority of the 
Queen — that we look for a great and salutary change * in the 
relations of this country to her Indian Empire. But the in- 
terest of the nation is for the first time riveted upon that 
country. It is by British capital, applied by British enterprise 
to native labour, that the revenues of India can alone be aug- 
mented, and her natural resources brought to light. It is by 
British troops that the authority of the supieme power can alone 
be securely upheld. The time is come Avhen a code of laws, 
not servilely adopted from the Mohamedan Cadi or the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, but framed by British Legislators, shall give 
equal protection to the rights of every creed. Adhering to the 
maxims of absolute toleration, which are due to the convictions 
of all our subjects, we claim the right to place the faith we our- 

^ selves profess on a footing equal at least to that of any other 
race. Education will continue to extend the knowledge of the 
language and the sciences of this country among the natives. 
Facilities of communication and of internal trade will open 
India to larger numbers of Europeans. A .rebellion has broken 
out against the progress of civilisation. Myriads of barbarous 
and fanatical enemies assailed the small but dauntless band, 
which stood as the vanguard of their country. Not one failed 

— not one doubted of the ultimate result — for they knew that 
the people of England would rescue or avenge them. And so it 
is with the cause for w’hich they fought. Superstitions, jealousies, 
ignorances, dangers, surround it, but the cause is that of truth 
and duty. It will hold its ground until fresh resources increase 
its energy and establish its power. 
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Art. II. — History of Latin Christianity y includinq that of the 
Popes to the Pontificate of Nicolas V. By Henky Hart 
Milman, D.D.j Dean of St. Paul’s, 6 vols. London: 
1854-55. 

I history of man^ in its highest and truest aspect, is beyond 
doubt the history of his religion; and the historian who dis- 
regards tliis keynote of his work, will scarcely atone for the 
fatal omission by the most varied learning and the most perse- 
vering labour. Political calculations, the enterprise of com- 
merce, the development of art, may appear at times to swallow 
up all other desires and aims; but under this o\iter surface the 
I’eal current of human life will be showing constant signs of its 
existence and its power. Diverted, it may be, or repressed for 
a time by the force of circumstances, by conscious opposition, 
or contemptuous neglect, it will be slowly gathering strength, 
until its stream bursts forth with greater impetuosity than ever. 
History then, in the discharge of its highest functions, must 
in the records of every age bring out most prominently the Reli- 
gious life of man ; must, in tracing the course of modern civilisa- 
tion, examine, at once carefully and widely, the influence and 
the workings of Christianity. 

Yet, on a superficial glance,* f he field is scarcely an inviting 
one. Tlic gravest and most gcnei*bus impartiality will admit 
that at best it exhibits but too often a splendid promise with a 
miserable failure in Its accomplishment — beneficent principles 
with injurious results. To men of narrower and more partial 
understandings, a dark mist oversj)reads the scene, breaking 
only here and there to reveal fearful conflicts between anta- 
gonistic creeds and hostile institutions — the merciless cruelty 
of the orthodox conqueror, the excruciating torments of the 
heretical victim — the extirpation of human tenderness, the con- 
secration of a boundless inhumanity. The implacable severity 
which found its victims alike in nations and individuals, which 
hunted out the Albigensian and the Lollard, the Jew and the 
Templar, which consumed in the same fires the heretical oppo- 
nent of theological dogmas and the orthodox assailant of eccle- 
siastical corruption, spreads its dark and ghastly colouring over 
every page of Christian history. 

It is however no slight error which permits prejudices so nar- 
row and I’allacious to warp the mind into a feeling of ihdlfference 
or contempt for what may seem mere recoilis of ecclesiastical 
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sins against justice and charity; and it is a far graver error, 
Avhen a writer suffers the feeling of indifference to pass into that 
of hatred, ^nd then undertakes what is practically the task of 
writing the history of Christianity afi the avowed ally of its most 
determined opponents. The effects of the former error are in 
great measure neutralised by their silence ; the latter has dis- 
figured the magnificent yet melancholy achievement of Gibbon. 
We discern, scattered through that memorable work, the signs 
of an artificial antagonism, of differences purposely heightened, 
of animosity designedly embittered; but, taking the standing 
ground of the historian of the Decline and Fall, an impartial 
and philosophical mind must perceive that hig method of treat- 
ing the subject does not harmonise with all its phenomena, that 
it fails altogether to account for some of them. Admitting 
every instance of imposture and deception, repudiating every 
effort to advance the power of Christianity by violent means 
of whatever kind, there must have been at work influences of 
ft higher nature to explain adequately the advance not merely 
of human theories, but of human practice now, when contrasted 
both with theory and practice two thousand years ago. 

If there is something to sober, there is everything to console 
us in this gradual advancement of human society ; and the task 
of tracing out this growth, and recording its several stages, is one 
j worthy of the highest mental powers and moral qualities. En- 
tering the world silently and unfelt, with no claim to cartlily 
power or any supremacy but that which was yielded to it by 
consent of the will, Christianity, in its earliest age, baffles our 
attempts entirely to determine its peculiar character. Many of 
ite features it is impossible not to discern : but whether the 
professors of the new faith lived as members of the common- 
wealth in which they were placed, or withdrew, as a distinct 
society, from all polluting contact with the world, — at what 
time they were separated from the ancient system to which at 
first they had exhibited no open antagonism, — whether they 
hoped to accomplish their mission by moulding men impercep- 
tibly to their own standard, or by an avowed warfare against 
every system of law and polity which was contradictory to it, — 
when and in what way this new influence made itself felt in the 
world of imperial Rome, then almost commensurate with the 
habitable world, — all these, with many others, are questions 
which we can neither answer fully nor determine with confi- 
dence. Yet this society, so mysterious in its origin, so limited 
id : its extent, has from that time to the present continued to be 
d/banifest %.nd sensible power influencing the destiny of man. 
Eising up slowly, md for a time almost unperceived, under the 
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colossal shadow of Roman dominion, in the midst of effete reli- 
gions, of a mythology in which few cared to place any belief, 
of philosophical systems which most felt to be but a poor sub- 
stitute for worn-out creeds* — sometimes barely tolerated, some- 
times (and that chiefly under the better emperors) oppressed 
and persecuted — it became in the space of three centuries, too 
powerful for the master of the Roman world to confront as an 
enemy, too majestic to be otherwise than courted as ah ally, if 
not reverenced as a teacher and a friend. Coextensive from 
that time forth with the wi^e circle of Roman supremacy, it 
found for itself a home in the hearts and minds of Europeans, 
Africans, and Asiatics. Taking up their forms of thought, their 
systems of philosophy, their ideas of art and government, it 
shaped itself in some degree to their requirements, it moulded 
them in far greater degree to its own. It has sometimes as- 
serted Avith fearless bravery its mission as the benefactor and 
saviour of mankind, it has fallen at others to become a machine 
of political intrigue and tyranny. And not iinfrequcntly, at one 
and the same time, it has seemed in* the acts of synods and 
councils to make Christian duty synonymous with the accept- 
ance of dogmatic propositions, while by its missions it has been 
drawing barbarous nations and savage clans within the borders 
of civilisation, and conferring upon them iqore than the highest 
temporal advantages. 

With all this inconsistency, perplexing only from a narrow* 
and partial point of view, it- has in its workings and its for- 
tunes exhibited a 'marvellous correspondence with those of the 
people amongst whom it was set up. It adhered in the East 
to one type unchanged and unchangeable ; it adopted in the 
West the traditions of Roman polity, or emerged with new 
strength amongst barbarous and ferocious hordes. It has ac- 
knowledged tho influence not only of philosophical systems, but 
of language and of art. It was diverted by the luminous sub- 
tlety of Greek diction into speculations as fruitless as they were 
inexhaustible; it achieved, in unison with Latin thought and 
expression, the renovation and extension of the huge fabric of 
Roman dominion. 

Yet more : in the midst of endless fluctuations, perhaps in 
consequence of them, it has at no time and scarcely in any place 
failed of effecting some good and uprooting some evil ; it has ever 
been the instrument of conveying incalculable blessings, and of 
checking the inroads of ignorance and barbarism. It has kept 
alive the very principles of justice and morality in ages when 
the wickedness of man seemed destined to extinguish them. 
Its influence has mitigated the horrors of warfare and allayed 
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feuds, when feuds and warfare were the great and paramount 
occupation of life. It has modified where it could not change : 
it has alleviated the bittgrness of the yoke where it could not 
remove the burden. It has confronted dangers the most oppo- 
site, contingencies the most varied ; has exhibited the image of 
Calm majesty, of mild and serene greatness, while all beside it 
seemed plunging into a chaos of anarchy and violence. 

From these, the phenomenjv of its history, it remains to draw 
the legitimate inferences; and he who would approach thorn 
with the determination to find support for particular systems 
and the evidence of unchangeable institutions, may, by dint of 
learning or ingenuity, find something to justify every proposi- 
tion and u])hold every system ; but he will find much more to 
perplex and bewilder him. As he who' enters the fabled hall of 
Eblis must bid farewell to hope, so he who would judge in this 
way of Christian history, must resign his title to a calm and 
tranquil impartiality. He must yield up the first qualification 
of a historian before he enters upon his office. For his aim is 
to maintain princi[)les which admit of no exceptions, and to 
which the admission of any exception must in strictness of 
speech be fatal. Disguise it therefore from himself as he ma^’^, 
he will be under the influence of an irresistible ' temj)tation to 
facts or to colour them, to impute evil motives to good 
men and right motives to bad men. His sympathies will be 
•unduly excited on one side, while they wdll be as unduly re- 
pressed on the other. He will refuse to recognise the evil in 
Gregory the Great, or Hildebrand, or Innocent III., the good 
in Henry IV., or Frederick II., or Sigismund. 

But even if unbiassed by the desire to sacrifice rigid justice 
to any private object whatsoever, a writer may lack the 
warmer feelings and livelier sympathies which seem absolutely 
necessary to impart life and vigour to any historical narrative ; 
and generally there is a close connexion between this unbend- 
ing impartiality and a cold, perhaps almost indiftererit, tempera- 
ment. In its logical conclusions, as well as in its practical ef- 
fects, there arc few things more vitiating than what is termed 
Hero-worship, — the idolising of an individual through all his 
actions as the embodiment of certain principles, instead of valu- 
ing him for those actions merely which accord with those prin- 
ciples, A safer guide is to be found in that ready sympathy 
which embraces all systems and refuses not to acknowledge the 
better points even of those whose lives deser%"e little forbear- 
ance in the balance of historical criticism. 

Such, in faint outline, are the qualifications necessary for the 
historian of Christian times, and such the vast field which he 
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must traverse. To these qualifications few could lay better 
claim than the Dean of St. Paul’s, and no writer of our time 
could delineate the several phases o^ Christian history, with 
greater brilliancy and animation, or with sounder judgment and 
more solid learning. The period of the Middle Ages has twice 
before been surveyed by English historians of no common emi- 
nence, but we arc guilty of no disparagement to them in assert- 
ing that Dr. Milman has completed their work. That element 
of ecclesiastical power and influence, which was an object of 
scorn and aversion to Gibbon, and of comparative indifference 
to Ilallam, has now, for the first time, by any English Protes- 
tant writer, been restored to its true position as the vital 
centre of mediaeval society, civilisation, history, and art. The 
subject of this history is professedly confined to that of Latin 
Christianity ; but as the religious history of man involves in 
fact his whole history, so that of Latin Christianity is vir- 
tually the history of Christianity throughout the world. The 
essential distinction, however, between the religious develop- 
ments of the East and West, Dean Milman has seized with 
happy originality and drawn out with the greatest force and 
clearness ; nor have the fundamental differences of idea, which 
lay at the root of this diversity, been traced to their source 
with equal discernment by any preceding ^writer, or set ^brth 
in such masterly relief. 

The history of Latin Christianity is the record of every in-* 
tellcctual change which has berfallen the speculative East and 
the practical and politic West. Ifr brings before us the several 
forms of sacerdotal religion ; controversies on subjects which 
transcend human comprehension, and on others which arise 
out of every system even of moral philosophy ; controversies re- 
specting the constitution of the Divine Nature, controversies on 
the causes and motives of human actions, on the essential dis- 
tinctions of matter and spirit, of good and evil. We watch the 
struggles of conflicting ideas, borrowed, some from the mystic 
anti-materialism of Zoroaster, some from the bewildering phy- 
sical science of Egypt ; we look on the battle between monas- 
ticism and every feeling, impulse, and affection of our common 
humanity : on the further struggle of Eastern monachism, not 
only against human appetites and passions, but against almost 
every exorcise of the mind and intellect. We see the Eastern 
Church contenting itself with endless quarrels for the meaning 
of a word, while the Western is assailed by savage armies, and 
in turn taking captive its conquerors. We behold the patriarch 
of Constantinople the toy and puppet of orthodox or heretic 
emperors, while the haughty Vicar of the Prince of the Apostles 
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is setting his feet upon the necks of kings. We follow the 
missionaries of Rome gathering in their harvest from the chilly 
climes of England and jGrermany, of Bohemia and Friesland, 
while the sword of Abu Bekr and«of Omar flashes amidst the 
myrtle groves of Damascus and the standard of the prophet 
floats above the hallowed shrine of MounJ Zion. We survey 
centuries of wild and violent enthusiasm^ of turbulence, which 
threatened all society with ©ne common ruin, finding a vent 
in those strange adventures which identified physical valour with 
personal devotion. Bursting forth in the first outbreak of re- 
sistless fanaticism, the hosts of the Crus|iders were borne with a 
singleness of purpose not unworthy of admiration against the 
oppressor of Christendom, the Caliph of the false prophet, the 
polluter of the Holy Places. Then, as in each succeeding age 
the fire of religious zeal becomes less fierce, each new crusade 
betrays something more of cool design or double-minded cal- 
culations, until that becomes a system which was first evoked 
by a fiery and irresistible impulse. A crusade against the 
heretic will confer the same sanctity with a crusade against the 
infidel ; and the name of De Montfort will be held not less 
illustrious than that of Godfrey or Tancred or St. Louis. 

From this turmoil of arms and warfare we pass to the scarcely 
less Vehement turaujts of the schools of Western Christendom, 
those marvellous abodes of indomitable human perseverance, of 
•boundless though misdirected and barren learning. We look 
upon the astounding monuments of gigantic labour left in 
their pyramids of tomes on the whole circle of human know- 
ledge, in which every subject of thought is analysed with the 
most searching anatomy and a systematic precision which seems 
to clear up every perplexity while in fact it removes none ; 
until these schools arc invaded by the Dominican and Francis- 
can, and the mightiest masters surpassed in their highest dia- 
lectical subtleties by the members of this new papal army 
which professed at first to despise the intellect as much as 
they professed to despise money; and their disputations are 
rendered illustrious by the rivalry of Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus, of Albert the Great, of AVilliam of Ockham, and 
, Alexander Hales. 

’ Mighty, indeed, is the array of names, memorable and fa- 
miliar, which in the history of Latin Christianity must pass be- 
fore us : — among the champions of monasticism J erome and 
Gregory, Benedict and Bernard and Peter Damiani, Dominic 
and Francis: in the strife for sacerdotal pre-eminence the 
reprofientative of Charlemagne humbled before the bowed and 
drot>ping form of Hildebrand; and the magnificent Frederic 11. 
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urging a scarcely effectual warfare against the Pope, who had, 
as fame avers, beheld a hundred wintci^^ : the haughty Philip 
Augustus and the dastardly John of* England, the Kings of 
Arragon and Navarre, trembling at the behests of Innocent III., 
or resisting in vain the material and spiritual weapons of papal 
warfare : Simon de Montfort and Raymond of Toulouse, 
Thomas a Becket and Stephen Langton, Frederick Barbarossa 
and Conrad the last of the line cf Hohenstaufen, John Huss 
and his betrayer the Emperor Sigismund, Philip the Fair and 
his victim Du Molay the last Grand Master of the Templars, 
Berengar and Abelard, Petrarch, Rienzi, Dante, — names great 
for their success or their misfortunes, for their sanctity or 
their crimes, — names illustrious in the annals of scholastic 
theology, of science and art, in poetry and painting, — names 
celebrated for achievements alike gigantic and useless, or for 
works of beneficence deserving endless gratitude, — all in their 
several times and places pass across the historic scene, each with 
their several associations, grouped amidst those for whom they 
toiled and suffered, whom they proteefed or tormented, and to 
whom they were a blessing or a curse. All, it may without 
qualification be said, have here received their fitting delinea- 
tion ; all live and act, suffer and triumph before us, so far as 
the pen of the historian may summon back the departed spirit. 

With his wide and generous appreciation of the most various 
dispositions and the most opposite forms of government, phi- 
losophy, or art, it would be ^a’in to expect from the Dean of 
St. Paul’s anything of the languagd of a partisan ; and he will 
be altogether disappointed who approaches these volumes in 
the hope of finding arguments or evidence for strong sacerdotal 
or anti-sacerdotal theories. Evidence is to be found throughout, 
the clearest and the most forcible, for the Divine origin and the 
sacred mission of Christianity itself ; but none for papal claims 
and hierarchical pretensions, none for systems which would limit 
Christianity to the rigid accd^tance of dogmatical propositions. 
It is the happiest omen|for the future history, not only of litera- 
ture, but of thought and religion, when the writer of such a work 
as this commences his task with the following declaration : — 
' I presume not, neither is it the office of the historian, to limit 
^ the blessings of our religion either in this world or in the world 
^ to come. There is One who will know his own.” As a 
* historian, I can disfranchise none who claim, even upon the 
'slightest grounds, the privileges and hopes of Christianity; 
' repudiate none who do not place themselves without the pale 
' of believers and worshippers of Christ, or of God through 
' Christ.’ (Vol. i. p. 9.) 
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In the Papacy therefore, as in the growth of scholastic 
theology, or of its uncompromising foe, the jurisprudence of the 
middle ages, and in the career of- Arnold of Brescia, or Wiclyffe, 
or Huss, Dean Milman traces the direction and control of a 
Divine Power, and acknowledges its instrumentality in securing 
the greatest blessings of religion and knowledge to mankind. 
But the method of his history has rendered anything like 
controversial attitude or argiftnent superfluous. The Papacy of 
the Middle Ages was a power, rising gradually to importance, 
from an insignificance necessary not only for its growth but its 
existence, — a power kept alive at first by the limited intellec- 
tual or practical vigour of its possessors, then gathering strength 
from controversies and feuds, from factions and schisms else- 
where, from the rivalry of contending patriarchates and the 
struggles of hostile sovereigns, — a power rising to pre-eminence 
from dangers which seemed to prelude its utter overthrow, and 
rendered at once predominant by the withdrawal of that impe- 
rial splendour, the accession of which was the death-blow to the 
ecclesiastical grejitness of the Eastern Rome. That wonderful 
power was consolidated by the desertion of its own temporal 
master and. the invasions of hostile chieftains, by the inroads 
of Alaric and the devastations of Vandals and Lombards, by 
the rule of Odoaicr and Theodoric ; for during these and 
^ other perils it pursued its onward course, sometimes by the mere 
force of moral influence achieving its greatest and worthiest 
triumphs ; more often grasping at extended dominion by de- 
liberate political calculati6ns ; sometimes defeated, generally 
successful ; preferring perhaps to avail itself of fair means, yet 
not altogether averse from resorting to foul ones ; waiting tran- 
quilly until vague and ill-defined claims became, through the 
neglect or the impotence of civil rulers, strong precedents for 
rigidly defined principles. Even in its greatness were seen also 
the elements of its weakness and degradation. Checked in its 
strides towards universal supremacy by the opposition of foreign 
rulers, yet more by the traditionary ]|oman ideas which still 
animated the citizens of the Seven Hills, it was constrained to 
assume the character of a temporal power, in order to maintain 
its ascendancy at home. Then followed all the inconsistency 
and tergiversation, all the fluctuations and confusion of a com- 
plicated and tortuous policy ; the balancing of hostile states, the 
playing olF of one faction against another, the unscrupulousness 
whiefe turned the arras of the infidel against the refractory 
noUefi or the turbulent populace of Rome, — the worldliness 
trickery which sometimes gained its object, yet not unfre- 
^'uently exposed it to humiliation and contempt. 
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In the men who wielded this power at one time so majes- 
tic^ at another so despicable, so lofty or so degraded, so feared 
or so despised, are seen all the differences which correspond 
to, or rather which were, in whatever degree, the causes of these 
vicissitudes. Among them appear names which slander lias 
never aspersed with the imputation of unworthy motives, — 
Innocent L, Gregory the Great, the first and the ninth Leos; 
others in whom the profession of the same high motives would 
seem to have been in some degree the result of self-deception, 
possibly of hypocrisy, — such as.Hildebrand and Alexander III.; 
others, like Innocent IIL, who followed out a mistaken theory 
with greater conscientiousness than power, with greater facilities 
for tormenting mankind than for devising remedies for evils 
already committed. Nor are there wanting phases of their history 
more melancholy and more repulsive. . Some spread the flames 
of war over the fairest regions of the earth; some lived as 
banditti rather than as men of piety and peace. The Papacy 
has passed through more tlian one dark age. The infamy 
of the son of Theodora in the tenth cbntury is well matched 
by the infamy of J(diii XXIIL in the fifteenth. Hescued 
by the stern integrity of the German popes from the depths 
of ignominy into which it had sunk under the minions of 
Theodora and Marozia, it reached its highest splendour frbm 
the pontificate of Gregory VII. to that of the successor of 
Innocent IIL Then followed a time of boundless preten- 
sions, urged by men deficient *111 moral greatness, the tur- 
bulent violence of Innocent IV. (the Genoese Sinibald Fi- 
esco), of Boniface Vlll., better known, perhaps, under his 
former name of Benedetto Gaetani. The Courts of Lyons 
and Avignon presented the spectacle of Roman popes, self- 
banished from their own metropolitan city, reduced to every 
species of cliicancry, in order to escape from the toils in which 
they were caught, — of successors of St. Peter unable to retain 
their own patrimony, yet revelling in dissolute luxury in a 
foreign land, and leaving behind them vast treasures at which 
the world stood astonished. In this ^seventy years’ banish- 
^ ment,’ while the miserable Clement V. sacrificed the most 
splendid order of Christian chivalry to tlie avarice or the fears 
of the French King, and yet scarcely succeeded by this sacrifice 
in shielding from his attacks the memory of his predecessor, 
there was growing up in the court of Avignon an unbelief more 
complete, a contempt of all religion and all resti’aint, altogether 
deeper than any which was so mercilessly punished in others. 

With this array of popes varying from each other in all pos- 
sible degrees of integrity and iniquity, there was, in truth. 
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no need to enter into the formal examination of more recent 
pretensions and devetopments. There was no need to assert in 
so many words that the jPope was not infallible^ — either person- 
ally, with the lives of John X. and his execrable fraternity 
before us, — or officially, when they have been sometimes accused 
of heresy ; sometimes compelled to appeal to a general council ; 
sometimes repudiated by those councils; sometimes deposed 
by them. There was no need to refute the idea of an infallible 
guidance in matters of faith, with the spectacle of East and 
West divided, with council anafhematising council, and popes 
and patriarchs launching their spiritual thunderbolts against 
each other. Still less was there any need to advert to fallacies 
so transparent as those which rest the papal claims on the pos- 
session of moral power, when that which they have possessed 
or exercised has been so frequently used to desolate the earth 
instead of furthering the kingdom of peace ; when the offenders 
against the first principles of all law have been suffered to 
escape unpunished and unnoticed, and the rebel against canons 
and councils has been' thrust into the dungeon or consigned 
to the stake ; when offences against a remote consanguinity 
or spiritual relationship were hunted down, but license and 
profligacy were unchecked and unreproved ; when the ban of 
excommunication fpll on the most enlightened of statesmen, the 
most judicious and clear-sighted of rulers, and miscreants dead 
to all sense of mercy and humanity were taken into its special 
favour. Evidence such as this, -abounding as it does throughout 
the whole annals of the Papacy and of Christendom, it would bo 
superfluous to strengthen by seeking for .obscure early intima- 
tions of protests against papal pretensions, for ancient signs of 
suspicion and repudiation of Roman supremacy, for decrees of 
councils which asserted their own independence. It \vould be 
vain to attempt to overthrow it by referring to tomes of decre- 
tals (were they as genuine as they are false), by citing the most 
ancient precedents, by appeals to the gravest canons, — vain to 
rest on the promises of (Scripture, or on that prior ground of 
the want which it is alleged that men must feel for an unerring 
guidance in the province of faith. 

The Roman Church could not but have, From its situation, a 
sensible influence over all other nations. Rome was still, before 
the transference of the empire to the shores of the Bosporus, 
the centre of the civil and commercial world. To it flowed the 
tjrade and the enterprise of all nations, and with these were 
ijBpOrted , every new theory, every fresh schism and heresy. 
Xh^ipor came those who had fallen under suspicion of departing 
from the faith, thither appealed those who had accused them 
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of corrupting the doctrine of Christ. Received by all these as 
an arbiter, if not a judge, the decisions of the Bishop of Rome 
were eagerly courted, and sometimes admitted by more than 
those in whose favour they* were given. Yet the importance 
thus acquired was not sufficient to establish an inherent supre^ 
macy; there is not the slightest sign that during that period 
it* was either entertained by, or had even suggested itself to, the 
minds of the bishops of Rome. Ifor was it for a brief period 
that Christianity in Rome, and elsewhere in the West, remained 
Greek and not Roman. Ita theology and ritual were alike 
Greek ; till the age of Tertullian Latin Christianity could lay 
no claim to anything like a popular literature. And here 
manifestly (as the Dean has happily observed), is furnished the 
explanation of the singular fact mentioned by Sozomen, that 
for a long time after the introduction of Christianity there was 
no public preaching in Rome. 

During this period the course of events was preparing the 
way for the separation of Latin from Eastern Christianity as a 
distinct and complete system. In the'West the Church was 
identifying itself more and more with the language of old Rome, 
and separating itself from Greek forms of thought, Greek feel- 
ing, and Greek theology. In the second century Latin sermons 
were impracticable from the immense majority of Christians 
who spoke Greek. In the fourth century, Athanasius has, 
during three years’ sojourn at Rome, to master the Latin lan- 
guage before he can venture to appear before the Pope with 
any confidence of being able to exjtlain the subtle distinctions 
of the Trinitarian controversy. 

But the popes were again favoured by their distance from the 
actual scene of this and the other early controversies. At the 
several eastern councils in which the Pope interfered at all, he 
was represented by his deputies. His absence enhanced his 
dignity, while it saved him from the unseemly turmoils which 
frequently disgraced those councils, and from being hastily com- 
mitted in person to decisions which, when given by others, he 
might, if need were, repudiate. Yet before the Papacy could 
attiiiii to something like its subsequent importance, it had to 
pass through a dark and discouraging ordeal. The persecution 
► of Liberius by Constantins for his resolute defence of the great 
champion of the Trinitarian controversy ; the intrusion of the 
Anti-pope Felix into his see ; the feai^ul and bloody factions, 
which polluted the streets of Rome in the strife between Da- 
masua and Ursicinus; could have left men but little time to 
anticipate the day when emperors would tremble at the behests 
of their successors. 
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Yet the danger Was not so great, the crisis not so momentous, 
as it seemed to be. The dark cloud passed away, and Rome 
found herself advancing rapidly to spiritual dominion, and that 
from influences not altogether pro<?eeding from herself In the 
minds of Augustine, of Jerome, and of Ambrose, the magnificent 
idea of a spiritual monarchy, — of a theocracy with a visible 
hierarchy analogous to the subordination of angelic dignities, — 
had already received shape. ®Iii their writings it was given to the 
world. Probably before none of them, certainly not before 
Augustine, rose the image of the historical jjapacy of a later 
day. His city of God embraced not earth alone, but heaven. 
It had no mixture of worldly policy, it knew nothing of reliance 
on secular power. But the less definite outlines of this Divine 
kingdom upon earth harmonised well with the old ideas of 
Roman sovereignty, long dormant, but never altogether ex- 
tinguished. 

The elements of confusion and violence were at work both in 
the East and West —confusion in the former from contending 
religious factions, in the latter from the disruption of the old 
society by the inroads of barbarians. Amidst scenes of tumult 
and terror, Chrysostom, the world-filmed orator, the dauntless 
reprover of royal license and popular corruption, had been 
driven from his patriarchal throne. Before the Bishop of 
Rome, Innocent (not less deserving than any other of the 
name of Great), he laid his appeal for a general council to judge 
between him and his intruding Tival. That appeal availed not 
to win back for him the throne which lie had lost ; but a great 
accession of moral influence was the reward of the Pojie for his 
steadfast maintenance of a righteous cause. Innocent had de- 
plored the scenes of reckless anarchy in the streets and ciiurohes 
of Constantinople : he was now to witness the repeated inroads 
of the terrible Alaric with his savage Goths, the last struggle 
of pagan Rome with the destined instruments of its downfall. 
Twice repelled by the arms of Stillcho, for the third time, when 
Stilicho had fallen a victim to the infatuated frenzy of Honorius, 
the hosts of Alaric battered the walls of Rome, and were averted 
from their prey, not probably without the intervention of Inno- 
cent, at the price of a costly ransom. Master of the city of the 
Caesars, he set up and dethroned one on whom he bestowed 
their empty title ; and then again summoned his hordes to the 
onsets and let loose his legions for the final pillage of [)agan 
Rome. By a happy fortune. Innocent was at Rjivenna, on a 
vain mission to obtain succour from the powerli ss Emperor for 
tfae beleaguered city. The head of Western Christendom was 
not to witness her dying splendours extinguished in flames and 
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blood. The Invader himself, it is said, was swayed by some 
strange influence towards the Christians. Against their persons 
and substance he forbade all violence ;^their churches he pro- 
tected from desecration ; only the worshippers of the ancient 
gods were abandoned to the swords and the license of his 
soldiery. Before the return of the Pope, pagan Rome had 
virtually ceased to exist. The forum, with its gorgeous temples 
which inspired the triumphant eulogies of Claudian on the 
victories of Stllicho, had lost its ancient majesty ; the spell of 
the tutelar gods was broken. Palaces lay deserted, temples 
were left to decay. Rome was to spring from her ashes, 
Christian in her faith, in her art, an<l in her government ; and 
in place of the old shrines and the old priesthood, — the pontiffs, 
and the flamens, and the augurs, — were to arise the temples of 
the Christian faith with their more magnificent hierarchy. The 
successor of the Galilean fisherman had inherited more than all 
their ancient sacerdotal dignity, more than the barren pomp of 
the titles of the old republic. Caring little for bigh-sounding 
names, he had attained a more solid power ; he was now on the 
road to universal empire. 

Twenty years later, the j>apal throne was filled by a worthy 
representative of Innocent L Like him Tjeo the Great had 
to arbitrate in Eastern controversy, like him to witness *the 
inroads of barbarians, yet with greater success to draw off the 
invader from the gates. The Huns of Attila were encamped on ^ 
the shores of the lake Benacus.* Leo went forth at the head 
of the ambassadors of Rome, and averted the storm from the 
devoted city. The populace had not yet lost all traces of their 
faith in the divination and mythology of old times. They at- 
tributed their deliverance “to the stars, and thronged to the Cir- 
censian games : the pencil of Raffaelle has immortalised the le- 
gend of the armed apparition of the Christian protectors of 
the Eternal city. Five years sufficed to bring against them a 
less placable enemy ; and again Leo went forth to plead before 
Genscric the cause of his defenceless fellow-citizens. Some 
mitigation of the lot of conquered cities he did indeed obtain : 
those only who offered resistance might be killed, the captives 
should not be tortured or the buildings burnt. But beyond 
this the arm of the Vandal could not be arrested ; and the few - 
relics of heathenism, the statues which had been suffered to 
decorate the capitol after the pillage by Alaric, now fell into his 
hand and were carried away as trophies. The last links were 
broken between Christian ap.d Pagan Rome. The ship which 
was bearing her gods to Carthage foundered at sea. 

Thus far the papal supremacy, such as it was, had been for 
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the most part acquired by legitimate means and exercised for 
beneficial purposes. The great idea of unlimited dominion 
which had first been conceived in its completeness by the com- 
prehensive mind of Innocent L, had made no slight advance 
towards its realisation under Leo the Great. But in this idea 
the notion of temporal supremacy was alfcogether subordinate. 
The empire, aimed at thus far, resembled rather the fairer 
vision which rose before the^mind of Augustine. But if they 
saw the possibility of realising their idea, they could not foresee 
the force of circumstances in modifying or distorting it. Doubt- 
less the moral influence of the popes was beginning more and 
more to influence the civil relations of Borne. It was the only 
power which then existed in the freshness of its early vigour. 
The empire of the West, already little more than nominal, was 
waning rapidly away. But long before the Papacy could ap- 
pear as a temporal power, it must exhibit strange fluctuations 
and pass through more than one period of depression, ap- 
parently of decay. The resignation of Augustulus, which by 
the pompous .pride of the Boman senate was interpreted into 
an assertion of the reunion of East and West under one em- 
peror, is an event almost unnoticed in the papal epistles. The 
popes are busied with intrigues in the East, in battling with 
the'pretensions of the patriarch of Constantinople to parity of 
honour with the see of Borne. Yet the substitution of the 
' real empire of Odoaccr for the empty sovereignty of Augus- 
tulus had a directly practical 'bearing of far greater moment 
than they had conceived. But the full consequences of this 
subjection w’crc scarcely felt till the victories of Justinian had 
temporarily reunited the East and West under a single sceptre. 

Befoie tliese events one interruption had occurred in the 
monotonous controversies of the Eastern Church. It came in 
the shape of an exhortation to peace, not from the spiritual 
but the civil power. The Ilenoticon of Zeno would have miti- 
gated the acrimony of contending factions by removing the 
causes and objects of their discord ; but the combatants were 
not to be so separated ; and the vain attempt to bring about 
toleration ended in a schism between the two great divisions 
of Christendom which lasted for forty years. The Henpticon, 
like some other pieces of legislation and expressions of indi- 
vidual opinion, was both out of time and out of place. Like 
the Peace of the Empire proclaimed by Henry IV,, like the 
- premature civilisation of the Sicilian court of Frederic IL, it 
s^ke to men with whom forbeairance and moderation were 
synonymous with absolute apostacy from all faith. Yet as 
indii^ting the course which should at a future time guide even 
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public opinion, as showing an appreciation of the principles 
of iill fair dealing, every such act and declaration must be 
welcomed with a hearty satisfaction. , They are indeed but 
few, and visible only h^e and there in the dreary waste of 
theological hatred, bigotry, and narrow-mindedness ; they come 
from men whose words and actions have at other times mise- 
rably contradicted these better impulses. But they are not the 
less treasured up as genuine utterances of the unwarped human 
heart. ^ To pretend to a dominion over the conscience is to 
‘ usurp the prerogative of God. By the nature of things the 
‘ power of sovereigns is confined to political government. They 
‘ have no right of punishment but over those who disturb tlie 
‘ public peace. The most dangerous heresy is that of a so- 
‘ vereign who separates himself from part of his subjects, be- 
‘ cause they believe not according to his belief.’ These may 
well be termed golden words (vol. i. p. 321,), but they come (it 
is hardly too strong a phrase) from the murderer of Boethius. 
Thoughts not unlike these we may find in the early national 
j)oetry of Teutonic Christendom, the practice of them may be 
seen in some measure in states founded on commercial rather 
than warlike enterprise, — in the rude strains of Caedmon and 
the tolerant policy of Venice. In one solitary instance docs 
an ecclesiastic stand forth to bear the saipe righteous testi 
raony. lu that council to which John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague fell victims, Robert Hallam, bishop of Salisbury, stood 
almost alone in repudiating the -punishment of death for heresy, 
^rhe rare occurrence of such protests’ enables us to realise more 
fully the mighty despotism which the doctrine of persecution 
exercised over the minds of men. 

Until the sixth century, the popes had carefully avoided en- 
dangering their power or diminishing their dignity by attending 
even the gravest councils of the Church. They had now fallen 
upon darker days; and Theodoric compelled the successor of 
Ilormisdas to go as his ambassador to Constantinople on the in- 
voluntary errand of toleration for the Arians and other heretics. 
Twelve years afterwards Thcodotus, the unworthy represen- 
tative of Theodoric, also sent the Pope Agapetus as his am- 
bassador, rather to the advantage of the Pope than his own. 
Theodotus in his terror sought, by persuasion or threat, to 
avert the victorious arms of Justinian, or rather of his resistless 
generals. Agapetus found means to overawe the cowardly 
tyrant, to obtain the degradation of one patriarch and to con- 
secrate another. After this temporary victory, the Papacy 
sunk deeper still. The names of Silverius and Vigilius, of 
Justinian and Theodora, recur again and again as the prominent 
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agents or victims in that dismal drama of treachery, banish- 
ment, and murder, whioli shows how completely the Papacy 
was shorn of its strength when removed from Its own metro- 
politan city or involved in the intrigues and subjected to the 
caprice of a foreign court. 

ifor were these the only humiliations to which the Roman 
^n tiffs were compelled to submit. The vast code of Justinian 
mVaded without scruple their spiritual province: it knew nothing, 
in fact, of their pretensions. To the moral, still more to the 
Christian philosopher, this gigantic fabric of jurisprudence pre- 
sents subjects of paramount interest and importance. Pro- 
fessedly a Christian code, and asserting explicitly the orthodoxy 
of its theology, it stands forth as perhaps the surest test for 
measuring the influence hitherto exercised by Christianity upon 
the w’^orld. Its decisions with regard to the marital and parental 
relations, and the still more momentous subject of slavery, may 
not only throw a more valuable light on the method of its 
working, but furnish grounds for auguring the course of its 
future influence on the forms of thought and the destinies of 
mankind. To the papal historian it is no less the criterion by 
which to measure the degree of power to which the Roman 
pontiffs had attained. The emanation of all authority, both 
ectilesiastical and civil, from the temporal sovereign, was the first 
principle of Justinian’s legislation. Recognising the primacy 
of the Sec of St. Peter, and insisting, in accordance with the 
centralising ideas of old Roman Jaw, on the union of all churches 
in submission to Rome, I.t determines the limits of that pre- 
eminence and the boundaries of its juri^iction. The head of 
Roman Christendom is the subject of the Roman emperor. 
He must bow before the imperial decrees; he must, if called 
upon, publish them in all his churches. The Papacy owed its 
subsequent aggrandisement chiefly to those circumstances which 
concurred to keep the Roman civil law in the background, and 
for a time almost to conceal its existence. The aim of Justinian 
was to legislate for the empire at a time when it professed once 
more to be commensurate with the world. When, through its 
inherent weakness and thp encroachments of Mahomedanism, 
the unstable fabric was again dissolved, Western Christendom 
Avas too soon involved in relations with Teutonic races to 
leave the Roman civil law much, hold on the popular mind. 
The legislation of Charlemagne contained indeed enactments 
no less opposed to ecclesiastical pretensions t^n those of 
Justinian. But his munificent donation, while' it was reason 
enough for the Ro^an pontiff to keep silence, laid the founda- 
tions of a substantial power which might be effectually Avielded 
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against a ruler of less comprehensive and vigorous mind. This 
legacy of material power continued in the hands of the popes 
to cast a veil over absolute theories of* civil supremacy, until 
these again found the most determined champions in the civil 
lawyers of Paris. The Papacy had almost beaten down the 
resistance of Teutonic sovereigns, when these men raised up a 
more formidable foe in the great code of Boman law. Amidst 
the subtle theories of the schoolmeh and the bold assertions of 
the canon lawyers, the steadiness with which they ignored the 
one, the boldness with which .they appealed to decisions and 
ena<^.tments older than the other, was the most incontestable 
evidence of the re-awakening of the human intellect. 

That the principles of Justinian’s ecclesiastical legislation 
shouU retain their force in the West during the times of Gre- 
gory the Great, was a manifest impossibility. The conquests 
of Odoacer left, even if they did not find, Italy in an inde- 
scribable condition of desolation and misery. The cultivation 
of the land had in many districts wholly ceased. Famine and 
disease had in some places almost extirpated the population. 
Against these causes of weakness his own rule effected but 
little ; even that of Theodoric perhaps not much more. In 
Rome itself poverty and epidemics had completely prostrated 
the popular spirit; the hands of the temporal power were 
paralysed. There was no hope whether for internal order or 
external defence except in the wisdom and fortitude of its 
bishop. The defenceless city again trembled at invaders whom 
rumour described as more terrible thah any who had preceded 
them. 'That peace which Innocent had by his mediation sought 
to accomplish with Alaric, and Leo with Attila and Genseric, 
Gregory essayed to obtain from the detested Lombards as 
bravely and more successfully. The arms of the invaders Avere 
arrested, and the invaders themselves converted from a ques- 
tionable heresy to orthodox Christianity. Gregory had con- 
quered, but by means for which he needed not to blush. He 
had acquired temporal power, but it had been thrust upon him 
rather than sought by him. A feeling of complacency might 
be pardoned for the consciousness that his elevation had been 
brought about by no acts which could disgrace a Christian 
prelate. 

The facts of Gregory’s life exhibit so fine a sense of equity 
and generosity, with so many instances of perversion scarcely 
to be called less than iniquitous, so judicious an application of 
means to ends, so keen a discrimination between the shadow of 
power and the substance, a learning so profound yet so narrow 
and bigoted, — that we at once see in him the type and the product 
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of liis age. The same man who had saved Rome from all the 
miseries of war and famine^ who had bestowed on it the blessing 
of a firm and legitimate government, whose wide sympathy had 
conferred on distant northern couAtries the still higher blessing 
of Christianity, who had shielded Jews from exaction and 
oppression, who by the sale of consecrated vessels from the 
altar for the redemption of captives had shown that the sub- 
stance of religion was with him of greater moment than its 
form, — is found to triumph with unrestrained exultation over the 
slaughter of a sovereign who, if he had treated him with indif- 
ference, had at least been the benefactor of his people ; to 
eulogise in the most fulsome terms, and to invest with the 
highest sanctity, one of the most execrable murderers that ever 
usurped a throne. But, as Bayle observes, the Emperor 
Maurice favoured the Patriarch of Constantinople, and Gre- 
gory saw the destruction of a rival authority in the sanguinary 
triumph of Phocas. 

The answer to all these terrible inconsistencies is to be found 
in the fact that Gregory was both a churchman and a monk. 
It is impossible to understand the Middle Ages without under- 
standing the character of such a man as Gregory. It is impos- 
sible to judge rightly of him without examining the several 
influences involved in the ideas of sacerdotalism and monachism. 

Wide as ’were the differences between Eastern* and Latin 
Christianity, greatly as they were opposed to each other in 
spirit and development, these "varieties had for their ground- 
work the assumption (tacit or explicit) of one all dominant 
and penetrating principle. Already underlying the religious 
life of the East, and showing some signs of its influepce on 
the West, this idea struck its deepest roots and gained its 
highest power in and by the writings of Augustine and of 
Jerome. But in the East it was chiefly discipline, in the West 
chiefly theology, which was affected by this principle. The 
inexhaustible subtlety of Eastern thought impelled it to exhaust 
itself in endless disquisitions on the nature of Divine existence. 
The relations of the Three Persons of the Trinity, the mys- 
teries of the Incarnation, of the Divine and Human natures in 
Christ, were debated and defined in Greek with that copiousness 
the want of which an Eastern theologian bitterly de[)lored in 
the Latin. These controversies were iiideed imported into the 
West: they found something like a congenial soil in Spain and 
Southern France; but they presented no great general attraction 
for the Western mind. The Roman Church (as Dean Milman 
has justly observed) was in reference to them the patient 
scholar of the great lights of Eastern orthodoxy. Still if the 
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West regarded these controversies with comparative indifference, 
there were others into which it threw itself with the keenest 
appetite, and which were peculiarly its own. In the West !Mani- 
cheeism fastened on the subject of the human will, which it had 
failed to affect in the East. In its practical recognition of the 
principle which was common to Manicheeism, Gnosticism, and 
Orientalism generally, in aiming at the utter extinction of human 
affection, in regarding the body as^ polluted prison-house and 
its sustenance a disgraceful necessity, in waging war with every- 
thing that might elevate and adorn life, — no system could surpass 
the monasticism of the East. Its hermits who macerated their 
withered frames in caves and dens, its saints who on the summit 
of pillars practised their austerities to the admiring awe of sur- 
rounding multitudes, may fully rival the ingenious self-tor- 
ments amongst the wildest devotees of India. But these 
very torments, this very self-abnegation or self-extinction, ex- 
hibited the grandest effort of their free will. It was that phase 
of Manicheeism which, asserting the corruption of matter, 
asserts also the power of the soul to abstract itself from it, and 
after its triumphant struggle to claim, as a right, its reward 
from that spiidt with which it has identified itself. Whether or 
not the theory was a practical deification of the human will, 
whether it repudiated the necessity of Divine Grace in com- 
pelling the Deity to accept the voluntary victim, — these were 
points which the fervid recluse of the East never paused, 
perhaps never cared, to cxamiile’. With him the principle of 
Manicheeism became a passion. Ilb plunged into a deadly 
strife with all natural affections ; ho surrendered himself im- 
petuously to a wrapt and mystic contemplation ; he crushed * 
with indiscriminate determination his body, his soul, and his 
intellect. Separation from mankind, with alternating reveries 
and tortures, was the one end and aim of his existence ; and 
the monks of the East consequently failed to exercise any in- 
fluence by the more commanding powers of the heart and mind. 
If they mingled at all in worldly affairs, it was as a furious 
rabble with passions rendered utterly malignant by a coarse 
and narrow fanaticism. The learning and the eloquence of the 
Benedictine, the impassioned rhetoric and consummate science 
of the Dominican and Franciscan, were no objects for emula- 
tion to the grovelling asceticism of the East. 

But from these conclusions, which implicitly denied the reality 
and absolute necessity of Divine Grace to determine human action 
for good, the mind of Augustine shrank with a concentrated 
aversion. He had zealously examined the whole Manichean 
philosophy. He had weighed its theories in the balance, and, as 
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he thought, found them all wanting. One, however, (and that 
which lay at the root of the whole system, and of systems so far 
differing as those of the Gnostics and the Arians, of Nestorius and 
of Eutyches,) continued to exercise 6ver him a power more intense 
and despotic than befoi’e. He had cast aside their dualistic 
tenets, with all those which converted the Redeemer of man into 
a phantom and his passion into a fiction ; but his unshaken 
conviction of the impurity of matter threw him back with in- 
creasing force on the grace of God as the one motive power to 
good in the heart of man. Between the latter and this, the 
direct working of the Divine Spirit on his individual being, this 
immediate inspiration, nothing must be suffered to intervene. 
If from the prison-house of corruption in which men found 
themselves any emerged to light and safety, it was tlic direct 
act of God, and, as such, foreknown in his eternal counsels, irre- 
sistible, irreversible. This position, with its terrific converse, 
became, with him, the foundation of his whole theology, and on 
it was built up, not only the monasticism, but also the sacerdo- 
talism, of the West. The separation of the soul and body from 
surrounding temptations and the natural relations of society was 
the one path which could warrant the entertainment of any 
hope of future safety. His theory was not, indeed, consistent 
on all points ; and that such a man as Augustine could either 
^ be unconscious of or disregard this inconsistency, shows the un- 
bending determination of his will, the predominant influence of 
passion over judgment. To the Roman Church, with its traditional 
monarchical ideas, with the’ systematic ritualism of its faith, the 
theology of Augustine was especially congenial and peculiarly 
♦welcome. The world was a mass of evil ; who should be de- 
livered from it, was a fact eternally predetermined in the Divine 
Mind. But this conclusion, so terrifying when stated thus 
nakedly, became full of consolation, when the circle of Divine 
Mercy was declared to be coextensive with tliat of the Church 
of Christ upon earth. At once such maxims as those of Cyprian 
were endued with an authority far greater than any which he 
had anticipated for them. At once was realised in its complete- 
ness the idea of that society, within whose limits salvation was 
guaranteed to men, and on obedience to whose constitution de- 
pended the participation in its benefits. Here then that system, 
which 60 far as it treated of Divine Grace was pre-eminently 
individual and immediate, subjected itself to the strictest hierar- 
chical law. The same position which limited salvation to those 
within the pale of the Church, limited it also to those who par- 
took of the Sacraments of the Church. The path was clearly 
, Refined: and that vast mass of mankind to whom an infallible 
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guidance is everything, found an indescribable repose under the 
shadow of that priesthood, which was to them the sole steward, 
the only dispenser of all divine blessings. But this system did 
not leave the members of thAt priesthood to bear a lighter bur- 
den than that of the multitudes to whom they conveyed spiritual 
life and food. They must exhibit the highest standard of the 
character required from all who would escape the defilertients of 
the material world. Celibacy — or,* as they delighted to term it, 
holy virginity — must become the condition of the clergy ; not for 
the reasons of expediency giveji by St. Paul (for these and all 
such were indignantly disclaimed), but because thus only might 
the hierarchy discharge their sacred offices without defilement 
and contamination. 

The same standard of perfection was proposed as the great 
object to be aimed at by all who would desire to be conformed 
to the Divine will : and thus was built up the fabric of w'estern 
monasticism. Through the manifold and ever-changing phases 
of its history, which the Dean of St. Paul’s has delineated with 
a peculiarly happy strength and perspicuity, it is impossible for 
us to follow it now ; but no otherwise than by analysing the 
princlj)lc8 of its growth can we account for the fact, that Western 
monasticism was producing men like Gregory the Great, while 
that of the East was producing Simeon Stylites ; that the latter 
absorbed every fiiculty in a dull routine of useless ecstacy, or 
sent men into the world with every brute passion let loose in 
exaggerated ferocity, while the former subdued men in the cloister 
to send them forth to subdue mankiitd by their practical wisdom 
and energy. In no other way can we account for the combina- 
tion, ill the West, of so much that is lofty with so much that is 
degrading, of so much heroism with so much coarseness, of so 
great self-abnegation with so complete a want of real charity. 
Above all, in no other way can we account for the individual 
character of the whole of mediaeval Christianity, — for that intense 
concentration on self, for that absorbing pursuit of those quali 
ties which involve no reference to any but those in whom they 
are nurtured, for that religion which is enshrined in the cele- 
brated manual of mediaeval piety, the ^ Imitatio Christ!.’ 

We linger round a subject which, melancholy as it may be, 
brings with it no little instruction, and, it may be hoped, no little 
encouragement. We watch* with sadness the extreme conclu- 
sions into which exaggerated positions must mislead men, the 
degree to which moral perception may be perverted and the 
dictates of our common humanity set at nought. The convic- 
tion of Jerome (vol. i. p. 105.), that all the horrors of a plundered 
city, all the enormities of Alaric’s soldiery, were more than initi- 
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gated, were compensated, by the resolution with wiiich De- 
metrias preserved her virginity ; the indignation of Gregory 
L, which pursued, eve^^ after death, the body of a brother 
who confessed to j)ossessing three ‘pieces of money; the calm 
(could it be remorseless ?) inroad made by St. Bernard on the 
cheerful arid blameless happiness of his domestic hearth ; the 
moral blindness which consecrated filial disobedience when dis- 
played in the cause of monastic purity; the tradition which 
smote with sudden death the child wliose thoughts reverted to 
his parents with more than legitipiate tenderness; the Avild en- 
thusiasm of Benedict, the dark and repulsive coarseness of 
Peter Damiani, the stern practical vigour of Dominic, the 
keener austerities of Francis, — all reveal the intensity of influ- 
ences which perhaps with the utmost cifort we can scarcely 
realise. But the picture is presented in scarcely more than fi\int 
outline, until we look uj)on their early devotion, their later 
luxury ; their voluntary ignorance, and their profound learning; 
their rapid degeneracy, their constant reforms; till Ave see 
inonasticism in the W<5st girding itself for heroic enterprise 
and patient labour; till Ave see it reclaiming deserts, civilis- 
ing wild tracts, winning heathen nations to Christianity, Avhile 
that of the East seems dead to everything but its placid sclf- 
confemplatioii ; till, we see it rousing, strengthening, directing 
the mighty impetus of the Crusades, marshalling armies against 
"infidels in Palestine and heretics in ProA^ence ; till Ave discern 
its indomitable perseverance in •adding to the sum of human 
learning — its equal resolution in extingiiisliing the free exer- 
cise of human thought; the marvellous tomes of its science — 
the majestic and awe-inspiring achievements of its art; its 
purifying influences — its debasing superstition ; the dusky chapel 
Avith its dismal array of relies and rellc-Avorsbippers — the glorious 
choir raising the very heart to heaven; the smoke-dimmed pic- 
ture that works its miracles and prodigies for the awestruck 
herd — the ineffable purity and peace that breathe in tlic beatified 
countenance limned by the band of Fra Angelico. 

While then the klea ,of Eastern Christianity Avas not less 
sacerdotal or less Manichean than that of the West, it did not 
fasten itself with tke same tenacity on the notion of government ; 
and as it was not built upon any monarchical idea, so it w^as 
freed from the necessity of enforcing any monarchical organisa- 
tion. But far different Avas the destiny of the Church of 
Borne. Before Hildebrand there had risen up ap image more 
colossal, more earthly, than that which had animated the efforts 
of Gregory the Great. Gregory was a monk, therefore also a 
Mcmichean : but this principle, if it possessed any congeniality 
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with the mind of Hildebrand, was wholly subordinate to, if not 
altogether swallowed up by, the one absorbing passion of 
ecclesiastical dominion. His aim was t« subdue the world by a 
spiritual army : but the rcsu?t of his conquest was not to be con- 
fined to spiritual influence. It was to give him power over 
kingdoms, dictation over princes, the command of their weapons 
and their wealth. It was to humble civil polity under priestly 
autocracy: it was to prove (what •Hildebrand scrupled not to 
assert), that the civil rule was in Itself the mere development 
and Avorking of the evil principle. But this conquest could 
only be achieved by a caste, not by an order. In the world of 
ordinary men there must be another Avorld — of men removed 
from all worldly alfections, embarrassed by no worldly ties, with 
no ambition to found a family or prolong a line ; and because 
the marriage of the clergy was a fatal obstacle in this path, 
therefore, with a resolution immovably calm and steadfast, he 
detci'inined to remove it. To the evils which must follow, such 
a man as Hildebrand could not possibly be blind. He had pro- 
bably looked them all steadily in the face ; had well weighed 
the impossibility of extinguishing, the certainty of perverting, 
human ])assi()ns ; the frightful misery which must be caused 
by the rude disseverment of existing tics, the demoralisation 
wdiich must ensue on the prohibition of legitimate affection. It 
mattered not. The springs of human sympathy had long been 
dried up in Hildebrand. His conscience was vexed by no doubts 
of the identity of the kingdom* which he sought to establish 
with the kingdom of that Saviour whose Gospel he professed to 
preach. 'J'hc priesthood must trample on the lion and the 
adder, must rule over the bodies and the souls of men. In the 
world, they yet must not belong to it. Uncontaminated by 
worldly lucre, undeftled by human passion, their whole being 
must be absorbed in that of the great sacerdotal army which 
enrolled its soldiers from every rank and class of men. The 
patli to greatness and distinction was laid 02 )cn to men of the 
noblest lineage or of the meanest descent. Spiritual power, 
with all its temporal consequences, m^ht be grasped by those 
whom the temper of society and the spirit of feudal legislation 
shut out from all hope of political greatness and celebrity. 
But this very power and opulence involved its own dangers, 
and presented its peculiar temptations. The serf or the slave 
was not precluded from attaining to it : could he avoid aiming 
at it from sordid motives, from the desire of money, the lust 
of temporal dominion ? The possession of this jDOwer would 
enable him to practise on the terrors of mankind, whether to 
confirm his priestly authority, or to increase his earthly sub- 
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stance. Was it marvellous that the covetous or the baseborn 
chose the latter? Yet more, the tendency of feudalism was to 
make all offices and henours hereditary ; but, as the author 
has observed, ‘ hereditary succession once introduced into the 
* Church, the degeneracy of the order was inevitable ; the title 
^ to its high places at least would have become more and more 
^ exclusive ; her great men would cease to rise from all ranks 
‘ and all quarters/ (VoL iii. p.l68.) And hence the war which 
Hildebrand waged against clerical marriage was oply another 
phase of that which he waged against simony. 

Seeking therefore, by fair means or by foul, to promote 
sacerdotal aggrandisement, he was vainly striving to crush its 
genuine and inevitable offspring, — vainly endeavouring to main- 
tain the integrity of his priestly army, while he desired to free 
them from all subjection to the civil power, — vainly shutting 
his eyes to the fact, that the success of his war against inves- 
titures must finally be the deathblow to his scheme of unbounded 
spiritual empire. The history of that struggle is at once mag- 
nificent and humiliating ; and it has received ample justice in the 
thrilling narrative of the Dean of St. Paul’s. Like Leo IX., 
like Innocent IV., and Boniface VIIL, Hildebrand wins his 
victory over men of other lands only to fall by those of his own. 
The Emperor of the West had prostrated himself in abject 
, supplication before the haughty pontiff at Canosa : the inexor- 
able pope dies in exile, almost in captivity, at Salerno, with 
shaken faith in his own schemas, and a depression of spirit 
which called for the repi*oving consolation, * In exile thou 
^ canst not die : Vicar of Christ, thou hast received the nations 
' for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
^ thy possession.’ (Vol. iii. p. 199.) 

Hildebrand was dead; and the great lirmy which he had 
organised went on in its career of conquest and degeneracy, 
holding continually a haughtier language and avowing more 
arrogant pretensions, while it sunk deeper and deeper in 
luxury, in avarice, in sensuality. The spectacle of its great- 
ness overawed many; tl&it of its corruption repelled and dis- 
gusted some. There may be in man little positive love of 
good, but there is a great dislike of hypocrisy and pretence* 
They who knew little, perhaps nothing, of the Grospel, could yet 
contrast the inconsistency of the spiritual claims of the priests 
with the tenor of their lives : others, who had some acquaintance 
with it, could not but see that the kingdom of the popes was in 
name, and in name only, the kingdom of Christ and of God. 
The (sontradiction gave birth to a zealous and orthodox desire 
of reformation in some, to an utter and contemptuous unbelief 
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in otliers. Against both the Papacy declared an indiscriminate 
and internecine war. If the fears and the resentment of the 
popes were roused by the scholastic sufctleties or the incompre- 
hensible philosophy of Berehgar and Abelard^ they were driven 
to an ecstacy of terror by the more orthodox protests of Arnold 
of Brescia. Berengar might succeed in procuring exculpation 
from Hildebrand ; Abelard might find a friend in the venerable 
Abbot of Clngny; but the BreScian could hope for neither 
sympathy nor mercy from Hadrian IV., the poor English 
scholar, or Frederick Barbarossa, the Caisar of the line of 
Hohenstaufen. 

The civil and temporal powers met on this point in some- 
thing like unison and harmony. With all their suspicion and 
animosity, the greatest sovereigns of Europe could not but feel 
that the foundations of their power were inextricably involved 
with the Papacy. It was the papal sanction which had aided to 
depose the degenerate Merovingian, the papal chrism which had 
anointed the first Carlovingian king. It was the diadem of the 
ancient Ctesars, bestowed by the hand of Leo III., which rested 
on the head of Charlemagne. It w^as Hildebrand himself who, 
by the hands of his instrument Alexander IIL, had transferred 
the crown of England from the son of Godwin to William.the 
Bastard. Unity of interest overbore for the time all private 
grudge. The powers of the keys and of the sword, which . 
would not meet to advance the hai>pincss of mankind, met 
eagerly to persecute and slay. ’ The emergency was indeed not 
slight. The gross repugnancy of sacerdotal practice wdth sacer- 
dotal pretensions had roused into activity in some places the 
hearts, in others the intellects, of men. The impassioned 
harangues of Arnold of Brescia were sowing the seeds of future 
revolt on the shores of Zurich ; the premature harvest of intel- 
lectual liberty was almost ripe in the fields of Provence and 
Languedoc. Strange indeed, and bewildering from their very 
number, arc the conflicting phases of human life which pass 
before us In this period of wild commotion. With the strong 
sacerdotalism of the Middle Ages, side by side with the empire 
of the Papacy, among the movements of its spiritual armies, are 
seen mingling alien developments of civil liberty, ill-starred aspi- 
rations after intellectual freedom entertained many centuries too 
soon. The persecutors and victims alike are gone ; but the sym- 
pathies of the English reader cannot be wholly withheld from 
the brilliant, if not faultless and unexceptionable, ideal of polity 
which was exhibited by the Sicilian court of Frederic II., and 
in the beautiful province of Raymond of Toulouse. And if he 
laments, as he cannot but lament, the indifference to i*el gious 
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restraint, the unthinking joyousness, the splendid voluptuous- 
ness, which seemed striving to make life one long holiday and 
festival, he cannot but feel regret for so much promise harshly 
checked, for intellectual activity sd mercilessly crushed, for art 
and science and social feeling and the recognition of human 
instincts so cruelly nipped in the bud. Strange inconsistencies 
also there are in some among the actors in this sad drama; but 
these he will not so much \fonder at as pity. That such men 
as Bernard and Innocent III. should consider every means law- 
ful, every weapon hallowed, against the wretched enemies of 
Christ and of his Church — that such horrible miscreants as Fulk 
of Marseilles and Arnold d’Amaury should, without a pang of 
remorse, involve in one common slaughter the aged and the 
young, the mother and her infant — that Simon de Montfort, 
cased in the triple armour of a heart harder than the nether 
millstone, should exult with savage joy over the massacres of 
his sword and the torments of the Inquisition — in all this there 
is little ground for perplexity and astonishment. But the weak- 
ness of human nature is painfully exhibited, when men like 
Raymond and Frederic IL themselves turn, or are compelled to 
turn, persecutors ; when the firmer, secretly sympathising with 
his ^gay and happy people, is brought to aid in their extirpation ; 
when the latter, with his protest against sacerdotal polity and 
, religion embodied in his magnificent Sicilian paradise, can en- 
force its system, or at least its theology, on all his subjects, with 
an implacable severity worthy (rf Gregory IX. himself. Near 
in its ideal and similar in some points of its development as was 
the careless society of the troubadour with* his own luxurious 
civilisation, yet not a sign is there to betray that he regarded 
with the least emotion its rapid and terrible catastrophe. His 
appreciation of their gai science^ of their art and their luxury, 
w^as chilled and quenched by the vile crowd of Petrobussians, 
Paulicians, and Waldensians, by whom these careless volup- 
tuaries were surrounded. 

Praise is impertinent when bestowed on such a narrative as 
that in which the author relates this murderous crusade against 
the anti-saccrdotalists. Our limits admit of no full extracts, 
but wc must cite a few words, not less for their justice than 
for their eloquence: — 

* Never, in the history of man, were the great principles of justice, 
the faith of treaties, common humanity, so trampled under foot as in 
the Albigensian war. Never was war waged in which ambition, the 
cortsciousiress of strength, rapacity, implacable hatred and pitiless 
cruelty, played a greater part. And throughout the war, it cannot 
be disguised that it was not merely the army of the Church, but the 
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Church itself in arms. Papal legates and the greatest prelates headed 
the host, and mingled in all the horrors of the battle and the siege. 
In no instance did they interfere to arrest the massacre ; in some in- 
stances they urged it on. “ Slay all, Goa will know his own !” was 
the boasted saying of the Abbot Arnold, Legato of the Pope, before 

Beziers We have the melancholy advantage of hearing the 

actual voice of one of the churchmen who joined the army at an 
early period, and whose language may be taken as an expression of 
the concentred hatred and bigotry ^hich was the soul of the enter- 
prise, — the historian Peter, monk of Vaux Cernay. He is tlie boast- 
ful witness to all its unexampled cruelties. Monkish fanaticism 
could not speak more naturally, more forcibly. With him all wicked- 
ness is centred in heresy. The heretic is a beast of prey, to be slain 
wherever he may be found.* (Vol. iv. p. 209.) 

Still more promising than the premature civilisation in Pro- 
vence, was that of Frederic’s Sicilian kingdom. Fame spoke of 
his large political views; of solid benefits conferred on his people; 
of. bridges and roads which he had built and made; of cities 
which he had adorned; of his great universities in which the 
whole circle of human knowledge was cultivated; of their studies 
in science, in moral philosophy, in natural history; of their 
familiarity with Greek language and literature, with Hebrew 
and Arabic; of more elegant accomplishments in poetry, in 
sculpture, and in painting. ‘ The world had seen no court so 
' splendid, no system of laws so majestically equitable; a new, 
‘ order of things appeared to be arising, an epocli to be com- 
^ mcncing in human civilisation.’ But this admiration was not 
‘ universal; there was a deep and silent jealousy, an intuitive 
< dread, in the Church, and in all the faithful partisans of the 
^ Church, of remote if not immediate danger, of a latent design, 

^ at least a latent tendency in the temporal kingdom to set itself 
‘ apart, and to sever itself from the one great religious empire 
‘ which had now been building itself up for centuries.’ (Voi. iv. 
p. 3G9.) 

And thus the child, of whom popes had been the guardians, 
whose dominions had been sheltered under the wing of papal 
protection, found himself in mature manhood locked in a 
deadly struggle with Gregory IX., the stern old man whom 
age could neither subdue nor tame. The affection of popes had 
been alienated for ever, so soon as the imperial crown rested on 
his brow. He had headed a crusade ; but so far from being 
suffered to atone for his transgression, it became itself one of his 
greatest sins. The fervour of crusading enthusiasm against 
infidels had passed away. The fiery zeal of Peter the Hermit, 
of Bernard, of Fulk of Neuilly, no longer drove millions to 
assume the cross. Frederic had made treaties where they had 
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slaughtered, had 'won by dipliwnacy what they had failed to 
obtain by the sword. His wisdom, his policy, his moderation, 
were all in vain. A df^rk strife preceded and followed the 
death of Frederic, tiH Manfred was 'slain in battle, and the head 
of the last of the Hohenstaufens fell upon the scaffold. 

But the growth of enemies without, and of corruption within 
the Church, had roused opposition pf another kind ; and it was 
the wisdom and good fortune of the Roman pontiffs neither to 
repress nor to repudiate it. They found in the ranks of the new 
reformers a fresh, almost an infinite, accession of power. The 
Papacy, the Church of Rome, Christianity itself, seemed but too 
likely to lose its hold upon mankind, to be overwhelmed by a 
not undeserved contempt. Popes had filled the chair of St. 
Peter, in whom not a vestige appeared of the moral strength 
and greatness of men like Gregory I., or Leo the Great, or 
Hildebrand. All ranks and orders of clergy were seen hasten- 
ing like birds of prey to seize on rich temporalities, utterly 
contemning] their spiritual duties and wholly wrapt up in all- 
absorbing avarice and ambition. Profligacy and vice lifted up 
their unblushing fronts without rebuke and without hindrance* 
There was impunity for gross immorality, a heavy reckoning 
for fictitious or technical offences. Men preached without 
sincerity, and hear^ without conviction. They bowed before 
the despotism of Catholic orthodoxy, but not without some sus- 
picions that fire and sword were not the most Christian argu- 
ments to be employed against* those who fell away from it. 
The doctrine of persecution was too sacred to be assailed openly. 
Probably none were conscious of the real source of their dis- 
content; but there was felt no slight indignation that such mon- 
strous excesses as those of Simon de Montfort should either be 
necessary or permitted. The conviction was slumbering in 
many that the victory of the Church must be won by other 
forces and other weapons ; and the conviction was kindled into 
active zeal by the preaching and example of Dominic and 
Francis. These men iudidged in no deep ulterior schemes; 
but with the most complete singleiihss and sincerity of purpose 
declared their own mission, and enthralled the sympathies of 
thousands by the magic spell of their doquence and their 
austerity. To manifest evil they applied a plain and direct 
remedy. Magnificence was to be displaced by a stern naked- 
ness, luxury by ceaseless mortification, pride by humility, vicious- 
ness of life by sanctity which should be beyond question, earthly 
policy by spiritual simplicity, above all, simony with its fright- 
ful progeny by utter absolute poverty. All ranks and classes 
were imeoted by the contagion. The entire population of 
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towns and villages rushed to ts.ke the vows and bind round them 
the cord of Dominic and Francis., There was a hot, a madden- 
ing impulse to join the army of mendicants, as there had been 
to swell the armies of the xHrusades. They raised no protest 
against persecutions; but their arms were not those of persecu- 
tion, To quote Dean Milman’s forcible observation, we cannot 
tell whether St. Francis would have burnt a heretic, he was 
never put to the test ; but it is most certaiii' that he would gladly 
have been burnt for him. 

In the midst of the Albigensian war, these merciful men first 
interposed their benignant influence to extinguish its horrors or 
mitigate its sufferings. And all their power, the magic of their 
name, every faculty of their being, was placed as a tribute of 
absolute submission at the feet of the Roman pontiff*. Hence- 
forth there was no country in which the Pope had not an 
organised force owning no other obedience, but yielding infinite 
obedience to him, not one which he could not inundate with 
these determined votaries of the papacy, not one in which he 
could not fix these legions in permanent garrisons, or employ 
them in roving warfare against all enemies, ecclesiastical or 
civil. If his own life exhibited no influence higher than that of 
mere policy, or even showed the working of darker passions and 
vices, he might rely on these holy champions to make up for his 
deficiency, to distract attention from papal iniquities by the 
splendour of Dominican or Franciscan sanctity. The issue did 
not belie the promise. They became mighty props of the 
great edifice of papal empire ; but they also opened new sources 
of weakness. The jealousy of faction took the place of that 
unity which had so pre-eminently distinguished the Roman 
hierarchy. The very institution of these mendicant friars was 
a tacit satire on the secular clergy, almost on the great mo- 
nastic bodies. The special protection accorded by popes to 
these creatures of their will was a sign to the rest that they no 
longer enjoyed the first place in their affections, could no longer 
reckon on their highest favours. The celibate clergy, the great 
army of Hildebrand, found their loyalty cooling down, as they 
w ere confronted by these professors of a more austere and less 
worldly system. Yet more than this, the principle of monasti- 
cism, so wonderfully renovated by this novel application, fol- 
lowed rapidly in them the. course of the old monastic orders. 
The acquisition of wealth gave the lie to their profession of 
mendicancy. Ample and spacious buildings sheltered men who 
had sworn to be without house or home. They had forsworn 
power ; they grasped it with greater tenacity than any who had 
preceded tlicm. They were bound to meddle with no temporal. 
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concerDs ; their interference was more constant, more searching, 
more concentrated than that of any others. But even these were 
not the limits to thei];^ restless tittiyiiy and ambition. They 
had abjured the magnificence of a»t, the pride of human learn- 
ing ; and from their ranks came forth men famed throughout the 
world for their skill in the former and their attainments in the 
latter. The splendid Church of Assisi, rich with all the lustre 
of gold, and azure, and vermilion, rose above the naked edifice 
where Francis had worshipped, and where his bones reposed. 
Nations stood astonished at the profound science of Albert the 
Great and Thomas of Aquino. Men gazed with all the fervour 
of admiring devotion on the angelic countenances and pl -oid 
forms which looked down with indescribable serenity from the 
walls and tablets of their choirs and shrines. No fascination 
was wanting to rivet the senses or the intellect. There was all 
the pomp of solemn ritual, all the gorgeousness of priestly des- 
ecration ; there was the echo of music unearthly in its touch- 
ing sweetness or moving power, the gleaming robes, the censers, 
and the golden candlesticks. The relics of tlieir saintly founders 
and generals were enshrined in coffers of lavish cost and work- 
manship. The altar glistened with its sumptuous cross, its 
jewels, and its broidered hangings. 

Meanwhile the stream of Latin Christianity was diverging 
further and further from that of the East. Their mutual rela- 
tions had almost from the first been those of hostile rivalry or 
ill-.conccaled schism. The Roman pontiffs and the Byzantine 
patriarchs had more than once lain, each under the other’s ban, 
each under that excommunication which, in its literal force, 
consigned the offender to eternal irrevocable perdition. The 
days of Photius and Micliael Cerulariiis had been followed by 
periods of increased estrangement and jealousy ; and the pro- 
spect of reconcili|.tion became the more hopeless as the contro- 
versy related to insignificant points of practice or incomprehen- 
sible points of theology. Nor had there been wanting more 
tangible grounds of alienation. The gigantic and disorderly 
armies which Western Christendom had set in motion for the 
rescue of the holy sepulchre and for the reunion of the divided 
churches tended directly to widen the breach, and render the 
gulf of separation impassable. The Crusaders had horrified the 
East with their violence, Jicentiousngss, and ignorance ; and the 
nominal reunion of East and West only concealed a division 
and exasperation more bitter than ever. 

Once more, after an interval of two centuries, a feeble and abor- 
tive effort was again made for the reunion of the two churches. 
The bjmperor and Patriarch of Constantinople were received by 
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Pope Eugenius IV. at Ferrara, from Ferrara conveyed to Flo- 
rence. Latin complaisance apd adroitness achieved a deceptive 
and artificial reconciliation ; but the \thole history is rather a 
melancholy tragedy than the* jubilant record of united Christen- 
dom. Not one of the actors in it but had lost something of his 
ancient power, and fallen from his ancient dignity. The feeble 
Palaeologus was the representative of Constantine the Great, of 
Heraclius, of Leo the Isaurian ; — ft prelate yet more feebje was 
the successor of Basil, of the Gregories, and of Chrysostom. The 
Pope also had fallen, not indeed from the plenitude of his pre- 
tensions, but from the moral greatness, the temporal power of 
Leo and Gregory and Innocent TIL In the persons of a few 
pontiffs, the papacy had preserved a questionable respectability; 
in such men as Boniface VIII. and John XXIII. it had become 
hateful and infamous. The councils of Ferrara and of Florence 
were held in opposition to that of Basle, which Eugenius had 
liimsclf recognised as mcumenic. That of Constance had as- 
serted the supremacy of general councils over all papal authority 
whatsoever. The magnificent schemes* of universal spiritual 
empire were well nigh exploded, or had been transformed into 
mere aspirations for wealth or for the attainment of a place 
among tlic temporal sovereigns of Europe. The loftier vIqws^ 
of Hildebrand and Innocent III. would have been absurdly 
misplaced in the miserable line of Avignonese pontiffs, in the 
baffled politician who betrayed the Templars to the avarice of 
Philip the Fair, in the luxurioifs* if not sceptical Clement VI., 
the friend of Petrarch and liienzi. 

The issue of the Council of Florence harmonised well with 
the waning fortunes of the papacy. John VI. Palocjologiis re- 
turned to his imperial city, unaccompanied by the spiritual 
head of Eastern Christendom ; and the visitor wonders to beliold 
under the magnificent dome of Florence the tomb of Joseph 
patriarch of Constantinople. If little powerful and little known 
in his life, he was ha|my in the time and the circumstances of 
his death. He migl^ console himself with the thought of re- 
united Christianity, whatever might be the value of the treaty. 
He was spared the indignant contempt with which the Greeks 
repudiated the decision of the, council ; he was not to witness 
the great catastrophe, when fifteen years later the crescent of 
the prophet glistened on the dome of St. Sophia. 

The ancient rival of the papacy was humbled ; a more for- 
midable enemy was gradually consolidating its power elsewhere. 
The idea of vicarious sacerdotal religion, of absolute spiritual 
empire, was pre-eminently the idea of Latin Christianity. It 
struck its roots deepest in the Italian mind, to which it was but 
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the transformation of the traditions of ancient Rome. It ap- 
peared to have acquired an equal power over the other Euro- 
pean nations. Yet, under the apparent adoption of this system 
there lurked a principle of self-rdiance and independence, the 
occasional expression of which sometimes perplexed, more 
often irritated, the popes. To close and careful observers signs 
were not wanting that the idea of Latin was not identical with 
that of Teutonic Christianity — that the^ mind of Northern 
Europe had not entirely acquiesced in total prostration before a 
spiritual autocracy, was not altogether disposed to merge indivi- 
dual religious life in the routine of sacerdotal observances. The 
indications of this state showed themselves sometimes in the 
resistance of the civil to the spiritual power, sometimes in the 
assertion of a spiritual authority paramount to the papal ; some- 
times by a condemnation of priestly corruption and immorality ; 
sometimes by an appeal to a higher standard than that of papal 
decretals or the canons of cecumcnical councils. It seldom began 
with more than a protest against ecclesiastical abuses ; it rarely 
stopped short with thi^. It sometimes exhibited a logical accu- 
racy, but it was not unfrequcntly marred by a strange incon- 
sistency. In both it betrayed the temptation, especially its 
own, to run into extremes. None carried out the ideas of irre- 
sponsible sacerdotal supremacy with more uncoiu})romising per- 
tinacity than some of the prelates of England and Germany ; 
none more boldly avowed as the groundwork of their teaching a 
principle subversive of all authority, than some of the reformers 
of these same countries. The churchmaushlp of Hildebrand 
scarcely equalled tliat of Thomas il Beekct : the fanaticism of 
a later day scarcely exceeded some of the principles (however it 
may have contradicted others) of Wiclyfic, of John IIuss, and 
Jerome of Prague. 

To trace out the history of this Teutonic Christianity is not 
the object of the present volumes ; we are compelled to pass 
over ill silence tlic admirably dramatic scenes in which Hr. 
Milinaii has described the contests and^tlie death of its first 
confessors and martyrs; and our limits forbid our following 
him even through that masterly survc}^ of its tendencies, ivliich 
was rendered necessary for the complete fulfilment of his own 
design. It is impossible to prafse too highly the skill with 
whieli he has laid bare all tlie various influences at work to de- 
termine its character,-— the hindrances to its advancement, whe- 
ther in the scholastic theol6gy, wliich fettered while it employed 
the intellect, or in the hold which a hierarchical religion had 
obtained upon the mind, — the grow'th of the great body of me- 
diaeval belief, the mixture of portions of it with that of Teutonic 
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Christianity, the gradual elimination of the rest. If his analysis 
shows that its course has been full of fluctuation, of uncertainty, 
of contradiction, it is a course the convewe of which would have 
been almost incredible. The monstrous abuses of mediaeval 
Christendom were doubtless scarcely less glaring then than they 
are to us. The simony, the profligacy, the unbounded rapacity 
whether of the secular or the regular clergy, the luxury whether 
of princely prelates or of the mendteant armies of Dominic and 
Francis, were doubtless as hateful then to men of sincerity and 
integrity as they can be to any now. But it is scarcely too 
much to assert that we cannot adequately realise the power 
which the sacerdotal system exercised even over those who most 
abhorred these developments of it. It had laid its mysterious 
spell upon every faculty of the mind and every affection of the 
heart ; it had included within the circle of its authority every 
branch of human learning ; it claimed the absolute interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ. It came before men with all the 
prestige of infallible guidance; it held the keys of life and 
death, — of life and death not only teniporal but eternal. It 
guaranteed the former to all who obeyed its dictates ; it irrevo- 
cably decreed the latter for all who lay beyond the pale of its 
communion. And for the vast mass of men, how great must 
have been the attractions towards that absolute guidance which 
mapped out and apportioned all human destiny both here and 
hereafter ! How potent, to that temper of mind which desires 
to repose itself altogether, in unquestioning submission, on the 
dictates of supreme authority, must have been the charm at once 
of its consolations and terrors ! The church was the ark of 
salvation ; its sacraments imparted and sustained the life of the 
soul. The sense of sin, the burden of remorse, could be re- 
moved by tlio decree of priestly absolution. Present penance 
could atone for future pain ; the prayers of the priest on earth 
mitigated the purgatorial torments of the dej)arted spirit. But 
the clnirch had also a rod for the chastisement of all offenders. 
She might impose days, or years, or- centuries of penance ; she 
could cut off the individual from her communion ; she could 
place whole nations under interdict, suspend all religious offices, 
withhold the food of the soul here and consign it to the never- 
dying fire hereafter. It mattered not what might be the life 
and character of those who wielded this terrific power. The 
most licentious, the most violent, were still the representatives 
of Christ, armed with the same spiritual sword, charged with 
the same mediatorial office between God and man. Such, by a 
strange development, had been the issue of the sacerdotalism of 
St. Augustine. Founded (as we have seen) on a detestation of 
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any interference between the human bouI and the operation of 
the divine spirit, protesting against everything which, like the 
theology of Chrysostom and his disciple Cassianus, tended to 
substitute a law for this immediate influence, it gave birth to a 
system which placed the Divine Being altogether in the back 
ground — which intruded a mortal into His seat of judgment 
— which determined the future lot of man by the decree of 
priestly authority — which instead of a moral interposed an ec- 
clesiastical law between God and man. 

Against this system, what coyld rise in more obvious con- 
trast, than an individual religion ? what protest could be more 
forcible than the denial of spiritual, nay, even of temporal 
power to all who Avere devoid of Christian holiness ? The doc- 
trines of Arnold of Brescia found a more congenial soil in the 
Teutonic mind ; and that which Wiclyffe held rather by im- 
plication than explicit assertion became the one animating 
principle of John Huss and his disciples. The enormous .contra- 
diction between the pretensions and the practice of the clergy,, 
which roused the indignant I'eprobation of the most orthodox 
churchmen, which called into being the councils of Constance 
and of Basle, which inspired men like John Gerson and Robert 
Hallam with a yearning for practical reform, furnished to the 
countryman of Procopius and Ziska the weapon for demolish- 
ing the whole hierarchical fabric, and not this alone. A priest 
living in sin, is no priest ; the exercise of his power is depen- 
dent on his purity of motive and of action. The same principle 
must apply to the civil ruler; and John Huss hesitated not to 
apply it in its utmost strictness. Its ultimate results he could 
not or Avould not see. His weapon enabled him to grapple with 
existing disorders, and he cared not to consider Avhether his 
idea of the Christian church were identical with that of Mon- 
tanus and Novatian. 

In truth, neither side saiv fully the issues to which they were 
logically committed. In such men as Gerson and Hallam, the 
Teutonic spirit developed itself in the practical determination 
for a reform of existing abuses ; in Wiclyffe or John Huss, or 
even the Lollards, it sought to lay down a general principle to 
sanction and justify that reform. But Gerson and the orthodox 
reformers refused to acknowledge that their own position was 
fatal to the dominance of Latin Christianity, while Huss with 
his folio Avers failed to perceive that their appeal lay to an au- 
thority which might at the least be wu-ested against themselves. 
The evils against Avhich they protested AveVe manifest, and ac- 
knowledged on both sides. The Divine kingdom as set forth in 
the Gospel was confessedly very different from the theory or the 
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practice" of the papal autocracy; and they fearlessly appealed to 
the whole body of records of which the apostolic writings formed 
a part. In their eyes, as in those of thfl Teutonic reformers of 
a later day, the whole presented one uniform appearance, and 
exhibited the most complete, unbroken, indubitable harmony. 
Beneath this weapon the doctrine of papal supremacy, of abso- 
lute sacerdotalism, fell prostrate. With it Teutonic Christianity 
proceeded to liberate the human mfnd from the shackles which 
had cramped its energies and stunted its growth. It was not 
wonderful that they were unconscious of handling a two-edged 
sword ; it was not wonderful that, when Teutonic nations were 
divided against themselves, the doctrine of submission to regal 
encroachments and arbitrary despotism was upheld on the au- 
thority of those scriptures from which its adversaries, as saints 
of God, derived the license to bind kings in chains and nobles 
with links of iron. 

Latin Christianity had arisen on Augustine’s doctrine of indi- 
vidual inspiration ; it had proceeded to overlay that doctrine by 
a sacerdotal system, which virtually crushed it. To this same 
foundation Teutonic Christendom had reverted ; but while it 
asserted strongly the independent operation of the Divine 
Spirit on each single soul, it asserted yet more strongly the ex- 
istence of an authority external to the soul as stringent as the 
extremest developments of hierarchical supremacy. Still its 
position admitted a wider range of intellectual freedom ; it was 
moreover one which at all times has been more successfully 
evaded in silence than assaulted with controversial violence. 
Under its sanction and by its influence the wonderful, if not 
Avholly harmonious, fabric of Teutonic society has been raised ; 
a new world of thought and literature has sprung up. The 
ideas of law and order have been invested with greater ma- 
jesty, perhaps first been fully comprehended, and something 
more of the quickening and softening power of Christianity 
been revealed than under the palmiest times of Latin sacerdo- 
talism. It has laid the foundations of civil as of spiritual 
liberty, it has defined more clearly the sources of national wealth 
and prosperity, has called into being many empires, has en- 
feebled and extinguished none. Amidst these and its countless 
other works and triumphs, partiality itself could scarcely deny 
that it has, by espousing, some principles and repudiating 
others, raised barriers in the way of its own more rapid and more 
perfect development and acceptance. It has almost rejected by 
a rude negative the alliance of religion with art ; it has scarcely 
attempted to solve a far more intricate and infinitely more 
momentous problem, — the relation of Christianity to philosophy. 
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By the former course it has rendered the cause of the Refor- 
mation permanently unpopular in Southern Europe. By the 
latter, it has converted into antagonists men from whose in- 
tellectual and moral strength it niight have acquired no slight 
accession of force and power. 

Here too the author has given us his thoughts and conclusions 
with great copiousness and perspicuity ; but they are questions 
on which (although perhapsVe might be disposed to take excep- 
tion to some of his^ assertions), we can do no more than bestow 
a passing glance. They carry -us back to the 'Pelagian and 
Iconoclastic controversies, and forward into the future of Teu- 
tonic Christianity ; and as modern civilisation grows older, these 
questions must assuredly be invested with a more absorbing 
interest. The great religious movement which broke up the 
middle ages has already led, and must still further lead, to con- 
sequences not confined within the single province of theological 
belief. Art must continue to expand its inexhaustible resources, 
science devclope new powers, philosophy explore with greater 
carefulness and earnestness the nature and object of human 
existence ; nor will any appeal to traditional dogmas, or to pro- 
hibitions professing the sanction of Scripture, avail to arrest 
the inevitable course of modern thought. Christianity, art, 
moral philosophy have gone on side by side, sometimes in 
alliance, sometimes in suppressed opposition, sometimes in open' 
enmity. Side by side they Avill probably go on for no short 
period still. 

It is our belief that, as time goes on, philosophy wdll more 
and more uphold the Immediate operation of the Divine on the 
human spirit, will more and more enable men to imbibe, wdth 
its serene and tranquil >Yisdora, that zeal which has hitherto 
been too much associated with the maintenance of a contro- 
versial theology. The day is already past when men could 
divorce this zeal even from the field of natural science. When 
Bonaventure insisted both on the improbability and the folly 
of any one dying in support of geometrical truth, he never sup- 
posed that his words would be falsified in Galileo, (vi. 465.) 
It cannot be strange if ethical science should assume, over the 
heart as well as the mind, a yet more constraining power. But 
Christianity, and especially Teutonic Christianity, will less and 
less call for such martyrdoms. With whatever reluctance the 
admission may have been made, however vigorously it may, by 
same, be resisted still, Teutonic Christianity is based absolutely 
upon toleration (vi. 631.); and it is this fact which impels us to 
augur most hopefully for its future, which leads us to anticipate 
that it will not only less and less hold aloof from art, and from 
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physical oi' moral science, but will more pcculiai’ly make them 
its own ; that it will put down all incentives to superstition, not 
by rejecting art, but by cultivating its pcirest and highest ideas; 
that while it defines the pi*ovince of human thought, it will 
not uphold that which contradicts universal moral principles ; 
that it will find room for what is true, whether in Greek systems 
or in medijeval scholasticism, in the philosophy of Aristotle or 
of Ilutler. And in this its mcasitl’ed progress, it will embrace 
certain intellects and dispositions which hitherto it has chilled 
or repelled. By uniting the aesthctical with the moral de- 
veloi>ment of man, it will bridge over the gulf which has 
severed tlie Italian mind from all sympathy with Teutonic 
Christendom. By showing itself fearless of scientific truth, it 
will attract many to wdiom Christian truth Is as little, or as 
nothing. Some things on its outward surface it may have to 
put of}’, some of its positions it may have to reconsider; but that 
which lias imparted to it life, that which sustains its strength, 

— the pure and living force of the teaching of Christ himself, 

— will be brouglit out into a clearer and more brilliant light, 

will be invested with a more sublime and heavenly ninjesty. 
Finally, it will sho\v how human life may be conformed to that 
standard v>f the Christian Gospel, which is now virtually regarded 
as im[)ractical and unattainable; how men ia their international 
as in their individual and jiolitical relations, may be brought to 
bow beneath its yoke. In the words of the author’s magnificent 
concliusion : ‘ Teutonic Christianity (and this seems to be its 

* mission and its privilege), however nearly in its more perfect 
^ form it may already have approximated, may afiproxirnnto still 

* more closely to the absolute and perfect faith of Christ; it may 
^ discover and establish the sublime unison of religion and reason, 
^ keep in tune the triplc-chorded harmony of faith, holim^ss, and 
^ charity ; assert Its own full freedom, rcsjiect the freedom of 
^ others. Christianity may yet have to exercise a far wider, 
‘ even if more silent and untraceable influence, through its pri- 
^ mary, all-pcnetrating, all-pervading principles, on the civilisa- 
^ tion of mankind.’ 
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Art* III. — 1. An Appeal to the Soottish People^ on the Improve^ 
ment of their Scholastic and Academical Institutions, By 
John Stuart Blackie, Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 1846. 

2. On the Advancement of Learning in Scotland: a Letter to 
the Right Honourable the Lord Provost and Town Council of 
Edinburgh, Patrons of the University, By John Stuart 
Blackip:, Professor of Greek. 1855. 

o. Report of the Committee of the Faculty of Advocates on Uni^ 
versity Instruction in Law, 1855. 

4. Inaugural Discourse delivered to the Graduates of King^s 
College^ Aberdeen^ on his installation as Lord Rector, By 
John Inglis, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. 
1857. 

.5. Mittheilungen uber das Unterrichtswesen Englands und Schott- 
lands. Von Dr. J. A, Voigt. Halle : 1857. 

6. The historically received Conception of the University y con- 
sidered with especial reference to Oxford, By Edward Kirk- 
patrick, M. A. ' Oxon: 1857. 

^I^iTE feeling of dissatisfaction with the higher educational 
institutions of their country which now apparently per- 
vades every class of Scotchmen, is of recent origin. Till within 
the last half dozen years, at the utmost, the adcc^uacy of her 
five universities to supply the wants of Scotland, and their 
eminence, whether measured by an English or a continental 
standard, was rarely called in question by strangers, and would 
certainly have been maintained with characteristic fervour by 
almost every inhabitant of this part of our island. 

Two Commissions of Visitation, it is true, had been issued, 
the first dated as early as 1826; and the fact of this mode of 
inquiry being again resorted to after a lapse of more than a 
hundred years, may in itself, perhaps, be regarded as a proof 
that, even in the earlier part of the century, all was not 
believed to be right. Still that something should be wrong 
was but human, and certainly did not show that the Scottish 
universities were an exception to the other institutions of this 
cojuntry. 

In 1831 the Commissioners reported. They pointed out 
many and grave defects, and suggested numerous improvements 
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which commended themselves to the judgment of the very few 
persons of discernment who occupied themselves with the sub- 
ject in Scotland and elsewhere. But their proposals were 
backed by no appreciable amount of public zeal, and in every 
case in which they had for their object anything beyond an 
increase of salary to the existing professors, were rather opposed 
than seconded by the professorial body. Over that body several 
illustrious names still shed a glory •which was communicated to 
the universities themselves, and tended to dazzle the eyes both 
of Scotchmen and strangers, and to divert them from a calm 
and dispassionate scrutiny of the case submitted to them by the 
Commissioners. Whilst the youth of Scotland enjoyed the 
benefits which the presence and activity of such individuals 
conferred, grumbling on their part or on that of their guardians 
seemed like a species of national impiety ; and all that was 
tangible in the matter resolved itself into a claim on the public 
for greater liberality towards certain of its servants, — a claim 
which was every year advanced with equal justice and more 
importunate clamour by almost every ‘other body of officials, 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical. There was not an attache 
to an embassy, paid or unpaid, a lieutenant in the navy, or 
a curate in England, who could not have submitted a more 
piteous case than that to which certain Professors in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ^ entreated ’ the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government.*^ Their claim was neither recommended by an 
enlightened and generous solicitude for the interests of learning, 
nor was it supported by a strong and widespread feeling that, 
as individuals, tliey had been the victims of public injustice; 
and the consequence was that over their ^ entreaties ’ and their 
sorrows, which latter in truth vrere not altogether imaginary, 
the Avaves of a busy and heedless Avorld were permitted to pass. 

Thus the question rested for twenty years, till towards the 
commencement of the present decade it was again resumed by 
different individuals, Avith different motives, and from another 
point of view. The proposals for improving the Scottish uni- 
versities, in Avhich the present movement had its beginnings, 
proceeded, it seems, from a few individuals Avho had completed 
their studies either in England or in Germany. Their sugges- 
tions Avere derived not from the Report of the Scottish Com- 


* Memorial to the Earl of Aberdeen, &c., by a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Senatus Academicus of the University of Edinburgh 
to ‘ entreat the attention of Her Majesty’s advisers to the present 
"state of the endowments in that University.’ 
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missioners, but from what they themselves had witnessed in the 
ancient University of Oxford, or in the comparatively modern 
ones of Berlin and Bonn. The watchword which they adopted 
was not Reform, but ^ Extension.’^ Whatever was there they 
were willing to retain and anxious to invigorate; but at the 
same time they made no secret of the fact that, in their 
opinion, with the best possible arrangements, and even with 
the most liberal endowments, the staff and the machinery of 
the Scottish universities are inadequate, in quality still more 
than in quantity, to discharge the duties which an advancing 
civilisation exacts. They told their countrymen that if the 
preliminary course of languages and mathematics is to be re- 
tained, it must no longer remain on the footing of an ill- 
taught school, but that its starting point must be raised by 
an entrance examination, and thoroughness and precision com- 
municated to it by grafting the tutorial system of England 
on the professorial system which was indigenous in Scotland. 
They told them, moreover, that if the teaching of the univer- 
sities is to aim, not at commencing the scientific studies of 
boys, but at completing the scientific studies of men (in so 
far at least as study can ever bo completed under tlic guid- 
ance of others), this must be accomplished by furnishing the 
means of carrying every branch of knowledge up to the highest 
^ point which it had attained by the investigations either of 
their own or of former generations. Finally, they endeavoured 
to impress upon them the fact,‘ that not only every progres- 
sive community, but every active school of learning, must at 
the same time be an arena of discovery — a field of enterprise 
and advancement; that the sciences can be truly appreciated 
only where they are seen in the process of growth, in the very 
act of development ; and that for this purpose the university 
must gather around it those whose most prominent function 
should be, not the transmission, but the pursuit of truth. No 
positive scheme was proposed in the first instance, for it was 
felt that to descend to particulars in the stage at which the 
discussion then stood was only to court opposition, and to 
withdraw the attention of the public from those wider views 
with which they were so little familiar, and the full and ac- 
curate possession of which was the only safe guide for action 
when the period for action should arrive. 

♦Scarcely had these discussions passed the preliminary stage 
which we have indicated, and begun to assume the more tangible 
form of national questions, — to which, however, no satisfactory 
answers could yet be given, — when suddenly, to the surprise 
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of every one, the whole subject assumed a new and more 
pressing aspect. The period for action was forced on by an 
external event, altogether unforeseen nvhen the condition of 
the higher educational institutions of Scotland began to be 
canvassed on their own merits, and with a view to Scottish 
wants and interests. The Indian Civil Service was thrown 
open to competition, and, at the very first trial, those candidates 
who had been educated in Scotlfftid failed egregiously. The 
effect of this single occurrence was infinitely greater than all 
the appeals which had been made to national pride, and all the 
arguments which had been derived from the intrinsic value of 
knowdedge. Of the many benefits which, now admittedly, the 
Union of the kingdoms had conferred on Scotchmen, the con- 
nexion which it opened to them with the East India Company 
was the most unquestionable. Many a snug mansion house 
which now nestles amid ancestral trees had been founded; 
many an acre that waves with yellow corn had been reclaimed; 
many a hill, and dale, and moor, and mountain had been 
purchased, with the rupees which were poured out of that horn 
of plenty. Small wonder then that the alternative which was 
placed before the people of Scotland, either of renouncing for 
their children the highest and most lucrative branch of this 
coveted service, or of improving their educational institutions, 
should have given cause for little hesitation. 

Those who had been most heedless at the time now remem- 
bered, with bitter and unavailing regret, when they saw their 
sons returning empty-handed from this contest for the prizes of 
life, that ten years before Professor Blackie had told them that 
‘ The academical institutions of Scotland, in point of scientific 
^ and literary elevation, by the admission of all who know 
^ anything about these matters, stand at the lowest grade known 
^ in Europe ; were, in fact, in many of their classes, no w/u- 
^ verSities at all, in the sense in which that word is generally 
‘ understood, but mere schools^ and schools of a very bad, 
‘ irregular, and inefficient description;’ and that, in saying so; 
he reminded them that he but repeated ‘ the evidence given by 
* the professors in person before the University Commission of 
^ 1826 .’ 

With one bound the question of Scottish University Eeform 
passed from the first to the second stage of its existence. Now 
that the general public was linked to their cause by the very 
efficacious, if not very lofty motive which we have mentioned, 
the hands of the University Heformers of Scotland gained 
strength from day to day ; and though a question which, in its 
primary bearings at all events, affected the interests of the 
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middle and higher classes only, was not even now discussed 
with the zeal and warmth with which popular movements of 
far less importance are advocated and opposed, it began to 
assume the aspect of a subject of great national interest. The 
Earl of Elgin, as the most prominent Scotchman of liberal ten- 
dencies unconnected with Government, became the president, 
as Lord Campbell has since become a leading member, of an 
association which had been 'formed some years before for the 
purpose of pressing the subject on public attention; and the 
Lord Advocate announced to his constituents at the general 
election in April that he had prepared a Bill, which he pro- 
posed to submit to Parliament on the earliest fitting occasion, 
and which, but for the dissolution, would have been already 
introduced. The^ last Parliamentary session was too short, and 
too much occupied with measures of immediate urgency, to 
admit of the question receiving that attention which its great 
importance and difficulty called for, and the Lord Advocate 
has wisely deferred his measure till the Session of Parliament, 
now about to be resumed. 

We trust that this brief retrospect will serve the purpose of 
placing our English readers on a level with the Scotch Uni- 
versity question in its present stage. To most Englishmen we 
are aware that farther information will be requisite in order to 
enable them to form, for themselves, opinions on a subject 
which every one must see is far from being exclusively of 
Scottish interest. But before entering more closely cither into 
the existing condition of the Scottish universities, or the means 
by which their improvement maybe effected, we conceive it to 
be our duty to point out some of the dangers to which the 
discussion is exposed from the peculiarity of the circumstances 
in which it has arisen. 

On the adoption of the Indian Civil Service examination, as 
we have said, apathy and indifference to the condition of the 
higher educational institutions of Scotland was succeeded on 
the part of the middle classes by a restless impatience for 
action in one direction. Up to this point the danger which 
threatened University Reform was, that nothing would be done ; 
since then the danger has been rather that something will be 
done wrong. The action now* so generally called for is invoked 
by many, we fear, rather as a means of escaping a present 
inconvenience, than from a sense of the vast importance of the 
institutions by which a whole people is ' to receive its highest 
instruction in wisdom, and its loftiest incentives to virtue; 
That Scotchmen should go to India now through the portal of 
.an examination in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, as safely 
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and as surely as they had done heretofore through the hind 
offices of fathers, uncles, and cousins once removed, is an 
important matter to many persons unquestionably ; • and he 
would be forgetful indeed of the great names which they have 
contributed to our Indian annals, and the credit they have shed 
on every department of the public ■ service in the East, who 
should wish them to be excluded from any portion of a field 
of activity in which they may eawi similar distinctions. But 
important as this object is, it is very far from being the most 
important end that the universities of Scotland have to propose 
to themselves ; and any measure of reform arising out of it, or 
which should have it exclusively, or even mainly, in view, would 
be paltry and one-sided. 

The professions in this countr}?-, and not the civil service in 
India, are the proper objects of our national universities, both 
Scotch and English ; and it is only in so far as this service ialls 
within the category of the professions that the universities can 
deal with it at all. That in our opinion it docs so fall to a certain 
extent will be obvious when we explaiil that we here use the 
term profession in a wider sense than that which is commonly 
given to it. We include under it, of course, the whole of the 
recognised and traditionary forms in which one member of a 
civilised community undertakes mental labour in behalf of 
another. But wc include a great deal more than this. The 
professions, one and all, have a public as well as a private, a 
general as well as a special side*, and they have permanent and 
eternal, as well as transitory and ephemeral objects. The 
individual who devotes himself to a profession may take the 
interests of his fcllow-nicn collectively as well as singly for liis 
object ; and he may deal with them apart from the circumstances 
in which they exhibit themselves in a particular time and 
country, as well as in conjunction with these circumstances. In 
taking possession of this higher and wider point of view, he very 
possibly steps beyond his profession as a private calling. If the 
lawyer adopts the public for his client, he becomes a statesman, 
if mankind in the abstract, he becomes a j^hilosopher. But he 
does not cease to be professional, in the sense in which we here 
understand the term, and in which we believe a university of 
learning should understand a profession. On the contrary, it 
is in the presence of something like this absolute manner of 
regarding it, quite as much as in the nature of the occupation 
itself, that the distinction between a profession and a trade con- 
sist)^ and it is in communicating this, the properly speaking pro- 
fessional, as opposed to the mercantile habit of mind, that the 
university finds her highest and most essential vocation. But if 
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the univeraity relinquishes her academical character in one 
direction by condescending to impart mere practical skill, she 
does so not less flagrantly when she undertakes to convey mere 
general knowledge and accomplishment. It is essential to her 
nsefulness that she shall not confine herself to storing the 
memory with isolated facts. The knowledge which she imparts 
must not only be knowledge which from its intrinsic value and 
importance may possibly be^ serviceable in some sphere of life 
not yet entered upon, or in some course of specific study not 
yet embraced ; but knowledge,, the value and importance of 
which is at once made^ apparent from the relation in which it is 
placed to some specific central idea; and this central idea, for 
reasons which we shall explain more fully hereafter, can be none 
other than that which lies at the root of one or other of the pro- 
fessions. It is in the more specific value thus communicated 
to the subjects with which she deals that the main distinction 
between the University and the School consists; and where this 
is overlooked, the University not only neglects her proper vo- 
cation, but enters into competition with a rival with whom she 
necessarily contends under the greatest disadvantages.* 

The people of Scotland were not mistaken when they ac- 
cepted the result of the Indian Examination as a proof of the 
defective condition of the universities. But, in so far as this 
matter was concerned, at all events, the Universiftes were defic^^ 
tive mamhj in consequence of the defects of the Schools. The 
wrongs which neglect and indifference had inflicted on the 
schools, became first apparent and notorious in their effects on 
the universities ; and so intimately are the two bound together, 
that we are persuaded they will be wrongs without remedies 
so long as the reforms now contemplated are confined exclu- 
sively to eitlier. Accurate scholarship is a commodity which 
cannot be manufactured at an university, and neither the tutorial 
system nor the ])rofessonal system will qualify the raw recruits, 
who crowd the benches of the Scotch colleges, to encounter the 
disoij)lined troops who arc indebted for far the most important 
part of their drill, not to the universities but to the schools of 
England. By no scheme of reform, however cunningly devised, 
can any institutions whatever, call them by what name you 
choose, perform the functions at once of universities and 

' ' * lu his observations on the necessity, for University purposes, of 
what he has happily designated a * solar i^udy,’ Mr. Kirkpatrick has 
brought out the distinction for which we here contend, more clearly 
than any former writer with whom we are acquainted, in English at 
least 
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collegiate schools ; and still it Is of this hopeless and impossible 
result that those persons are in search who, whilst they would 
retain the name and’ external arrangements of an university, 
seem to value it chiefly as a place of preparation for an exami- 
nation which, in its most prominent characteristics, is scholastic 
rather than academic. Let an entrance examination, not 
extravagantly high, but at the same time not contemptibly and 
ludicrously low (as is the case with that at present in force 
in Edinburgh), be at once placed at the threshold of the 
universities, and their acadeijaic character will be preserved 
to them ; the reforms which may then be introduced will satisfy 
the expectations of those who have the intellectual interests 
and character of Scotland most at heart, and the burgh 
schoolmasters, being immediate gainers by the measure, will use 
their best endeavours, we doubt not, to raise the character of 
their instruction to meet the demand. 

There is not a burgh school in Scotland in which the 
learned languages and the mathematics are not taught, and 
taught in very many instances by perSons whose chief, if not 
their only, grievance is that their pupils are drafted off 
to the universities before they have received the full benefit 
of their instructions.’*^ To such persons, even though no in- 
crease of salary were granted them, an entrance examination 
at the universities, which would have the effect of leaving the 
most promising and interesting of their pupils in their hands 
for a couple of years longer, -A^ould be an incalculable boon. 
Their own scholarship would be elevated by the fact of their 
being thus furnished with an opportunity of conducting the 
studies of more advanced youths, their offices would rise in- 
dignity and public estimation as well as in emolument, and 
would very soon become objects of ambition to a higher class 
of men than those by whom in many cases they are held at 
present. We are quite aware of the fact that the burgh 
schoolmasters of Scotland are so wretchedly remunerated as to 
render it altogether out of the question, whilst they remain 
on their present footing, that their offices should be coveted by 

* In their General Report the Commissioners say (p. 29.), that 
ample opportunities for preparing for the second Latin and Greek 
classes exist in Edinburgh, and that they are ‘led from the evidence 
‘to anticipate that they will soon be found in every town of any 
‘consequence, and in many of the parish schools in Scotland.' The 
proposal of the Commissioners was simply to abolish the junior 
classes of Latin and Greek. For many reasons we should prefer an 
entrance examination. 
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men of ability and learning; and there is no measure which we 
would mote earnestly press on the consideration of the people, 
and more particularly on the town councils of Scotland, than an 
increase to these endowments.* But we see no reason why an 
arrangement which would benefit every one of them more or 
less, and benefit the most efficient of them most^ should be delayed 
till the whole class is put on a different footing. 

What then, our readers may well ask, is the reason for delaying 
a measure which would benefit the universities, which would 
benefit the schools, which would strike at the source of the 
difficulty regarding the Indian Examination, which would 
cost no public money, and by which apparently everybody 
would gain and nobody would lose ? 

There are two reasons which sufficiently explain, if they 
do not justify, the opposition hitherto successfully offered to 
entrance examinations at the Scottish universities, and in the 
cases in which they have been introduced, these causes have 
speedily reduced them to the emptiest forms. 

1st. The chairs of Latin, Greek and Mathematics are for 
the most part but slenderly endowed, and the professors con- 
sequently are dependent for their remuneration in a great 
measure on fees paid by the students. An entrance examina- 
tion, it is supposed, would diminish the attendance and con- 
sequently reduce the value, of the classes, and hence it has' 
usually experienced the bitterest opposition from the holders of 
these chairs.f An increased allowance from Government to 
the few individuals liable to be thus affected, would at once 
remove this ground of opposition, and, had the learned pro- 

* The rector of the High School of Edinburgh, who is the highest 
official of tliis class in Scotland, has a salary of 200/., and his whole 
emoluments amount to abon^t oOO/. In Glasgow the rector of tlie 
High School has no salary at all ; whilst in Aberdeen, where he has 
to prepare pupils for two universities, he has only 100/, ! In some 
of the provincial towns the evil is still more outrageous, the emolu- 
ments from pupils being necessarily insignificant. The rector of the 
Burgh School of Stirling, who, we understand, is a scholar of the 
highest attainments, has a salary of 60/., and receives in all 1201. 
Some of the minor arrangements of these schools also call urgently 
for reform. In the High School of Edinburgh the writing-master 
(is paid more highly than the rector or any of the classical teachers; 
'and an hour a day for six years is frequently devoted to the acqui- 
sition of this mechanical accomplishment ! , . 

> Tiie Commissioners state that the objectidns of the professors to 
Hhfe and similar proposals when made by them, were ‘ rested distinctly 
‘ qn tfaek supposed tendency to affect the incomes of jtb^ existing 
^professors.’ (Report, 3.) 
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fessora whom we previously mentioned, coupled their claims on 
public liberality with a proposal so manifestly beneficial to 
the public though injurious to themselves, their whole case 
would have been listened to with far greater attention. 

2. There is a notion which we regard as utterly foolish and 
irrational, but which nevertheless is very prevalent in Scotland, 
to the effect that, for the sake of the poorer class of students, it 
ought to be possible to pass at once from the parish schools to 
the university, without going through the intermediate training 
of the burgh schools at alL ^At the parish schools, to their 
credit be it said, a little Latin is very commonly taught, but no 
Greek whatever ; and the consequence is, that at all the univer- 
sities a class exists in which the teaching of this language is 
taken up from the alphabet. The adoption of an entrance-ex- 
amination would no doubt remove this stepping stone, and 
render the direct passage from the parish schools to the univer- 
sities impossible in any other than the unusual cases where in- 
dividual effort had rendered all external appliances of compa- 
rative indifference. But is this, we would ask, not precisely the 
result that is most desirable ? Cases that are clearly excep- 
tional will provide for themselves without our solicitude, and we 
shall not greatly marvel if some Scottish shepherd boy passes 
from his native hill side to a Collectorship gr a Residency in 
India, as Llivlngstone qualified himself for his missionary labours 
and for foreign travel, without the intervention either of school 
or university, either good or bad; Neither will it surprise us 
to hear that there are exceptional parish schoolmasters in Scot- 
land qualified in a very high degree to prepare their pupils 
for the Scotch or any other universities. But as it is 'vvith 
the ordinary results of schooling, so it is with the ordinary 
school alone that we are here concerned; and our conviction 
is, that as a general rule, it is neither possible, nor desirable, 
that the parish schools should be raised to a position in which 
they can successfully perform this task. An organisation and 
arrangements fitted for that purpose would be unfitted for the 
function which properly is theirs, and to the importance of the 
office which belongs to the lower schools, at all events, we are 
proud to think that the jjresent generation of our countrymen 
is fully alive. Nor can we see the hardship, even in the case of 
that very deserving class of persons who are the objects of so 
much sympathy, in their being compelled to* acquire the rudi- 
ments of the l^med languages at the nearest burgh school, 
rather than at one of the universities. The thing would be 
done more thoroughly, more cheaply, more quickly, and (by 
the simple arrangement of the rector or head of the school 
voii. evil. wo. CCXVII. H 
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having a separate class for persons advanced In life) more agree- 
ably, than at the nniversity, where, even as matters stand at 
present, a person who^ has received no learned training at all 
cannot but feel that he is in a false position, and where, even 
Tinder a change of system, he would be apt to be regarded by the 
most long-suffering of tutors as an obstruction and a nuisance. 

The only objection to an entrance examination which has any 
real substance in it is the# diminution which it would cause in 
the emoluments of the professors of Latin, Greek, and possibly 
of mathematics ; and that objection we hope to see removed by 
a liberal recognition of their claims in the promised measure of 
the Lord Advocate. We are persuaded that wc are speaking 
in the truest interests of the universities, and recommending 
the only course by which Scotchmen can hope to compete suc- 
cessfully with their fellow-countrymen in examinations which 
are already extensively introduced into almost every branch of 
the Civil Service, when, as the true basis of university reform 
in Scotland, we urge an entrance examination and a corre- 
sponding improvemenf in what in France would be called the 
secondary instruction. We have been the more anxious that 
there should be no mistake about our sentiments on this point, 
because we have observed that pretty nearly all the opposition 
which has been offered to the proposals of the more progressive 
portion of university reformers in Scotland has pro<?eeded from 
a hazy and puzzle-headed notion, that somehow or other the 
work which the schools left imperfect should be completed by 
the universities, and that every suggestion which did not appear 
to point in that direction was (hated characteristics) speculative 
and theoretical. Let the burgh schools of Scotland receive 
adequate support and encouragement, and in return we doubt 
not that in a very few years they will do their own work, and 
bear their own burden. When this is accomplished, it will be 
seen that proposals for the reform of the universities, which are 
dictated by a lofty conception of the absolute grandeur of 
science, and enlightened by an acquaintance with the experience 
of mankind in other countries and other times, are not less 
practical than the most abject and benighted scrambling after a 
back door of escape from impending pecuniary loss. 

Should the resolution to adopt a bond fide entrance examina- 
tion be finally adopted, several matters of detail of very great 
importance will fall to be considered. 

L What shall be the nature and extent of tte examination at 
; and to what point shall it ultimately be raised, should its 
eade^nee produce the effects which we anticipate on the teachr 
!ng o# the bur^ schools ? 
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2. By whom shall it be conducted ? by professors or school- 
masters, or examiners appointed by Government, or by all or 
any of them in conjunction with the others ? 

3. Where shall it take place ; at de[)ai*ture from the school as 
in Prussia, or on arrival at the university as in England ? 

On these questions, important though we deem them, it is 
not our intention to enter at present. The proper occasion for 
their discussion will arise when the trovernment measure is sub- 
mitted to our criticism, and when the battle for the general prin- 
ciples of a liberal and enlightened reform has been won. 

When, passing over the barrier which we thus propose to 
erect on the threshold of academic life, we turn our attention 
to the Faculty of Arts, as it is exhibited either in the existing 
Universities of this and other countries, or in the idea of a 
university, as it has been gradually worked out for us by the 
thought and experience of former times, the first question which 
presents itself is this : is it a Faculty in the sense in which that 
term is applied to the Faculties of Divinity, Law, and Medicine, 
that is to say, a course of study which, in so far as theory is 
concerned at all events, arms the student for the duties of a 
calling, and enables him to take his place in society, and thus 
constitutes an end in itself ; or is it a means simply, intro- 
ductory, and perhaps avixiliary to all the* professions, but 
leading in itself to nothing more definite than that general in- 
tellectual training of which every cultivated member of a re- 
fined society, equally with the professional man, stands in need ? 
Are its objects special or general, professional or non-pro- 
fessional ? 

On the Continent the question has been answered by tlic 
adoption of the former of these alternatives ; in England and 
Scotland by the adoption of the latter ; and the two answers thus 
given are the two horns of a practical dilemma on which not a few 
of those who have legislated and those who liave reasoned on the 
subject have been tossed, from the Middle Ages to the present 
time. Either alternative, if adopted in its integrity, furnishes a 
perfectly definite course of action, but a course of action, in- 
volving sacrifices to which neither party has been willing to 
resign itself; and the consequence in both cases has been a 
series of compromises which would have been less hurtful if 
they had been more openly acknowledged. The Continental 
theory, which has received its most complete realisation in Ger- 
many, relegates the course of general study to the gymnasia 
altogether, and in sq doing involves inconveniences for which 
its mai^y advantages are by no means an adequate compensation. 
The English theory again sacrifices learning as a profession 
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entirely, and has thus been in no small degree the cause of the 
gravest defect which mars the social organisation of our country. 
Why have we in England no 'learned class’? is a question 
which we sometimes ask ourselves, and which our continental 
neighbours ask us more frequently, in a tone not very gratifying 
to those feelings of self-satisfaction for which we are nationally 
notorious. The reason is to be found in the very undeniable 
fact that in our highest educational institutions we regard learn- 
ing always as a meanSy never as an end * ; and though excep- 
tional individuals may ultimately adopt it as a vocation, no one 
is trained to it as the business of life. To those persons who con- 
tinue their residence at the English universities after they have 
taken their degrees, who become teachers in the great collegiate 
schools of England, or who obtain preferments in the Church 
without parocliial duties, philology, philosophy, literature, or the 
mathematics may become permanent callings. But even in their 
case they are callings for which it was scarcely the design of 
the university to prepare them. Still to some extent the result 
is attained, and whilst such is the case its attainment by in- 
direct and unintentional, in place of direct and preconcerted 
means, is too much in keeping with the whole scheme of English 
life to render it as objectionable as it would elsewhere be 
considered. But ih Scotland, — where no one continues to reside 
at the universities, except the professors, where the burgh 
schools are not in a condition jto offer either a scholarly occupa- 
tion or a gentlemanly subsistence, where there are no prefer- 
ments in the Church which do not involve very heavy parochial 
duties, or in the Law to which judicial functions are not at- 
tached, — the indirect means of calling a learned class into ex- 
istence, and of supporting it, are as deficient as the direct means 
of training it are defective ; and the consequence is that this, 
the highest of all the professions, is literally and absolutely non- 
existent. We have already hinted that these objections to the 
theory of the Faculty of Arts, which has received exclusive ac- 
ceptance in England, are not in our opinion fatal to it to the 
extent of driving us into the opposite alternative ; and this 
opinion, as we shall explain presently, rests upon the belief that 
they are by no means inseparable from it, at least in a modified 
form. 


* Dr. Voigt, in his verw interesting bo<A , on the educational 
institutions of England and Gotland,— ’Untefrichtswesen Englands 
* und Schottlands,’ — mentions this unworthy feature in our national 
character as>, in his opinion, lying, at the root of all that is defective 
in our ^fdacational system. 
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In our opinion no apology for the existence of the propjedeutic 
course within academic walls is demanded, even on the part of 
those who hold, in the strictest sense, the necessity of a distinc- 
tion in principle between the highest and all the other forms 
of instruction. Their argument is founded on the principle 
that in every complete system of education, every stage of hu- 
man life which is distinctly marked off must receive its appro- 
priate training. The soundness of ithis principle being granted 

them, they point to the undeniable fact that boyhood and 
manhood constitute two such stages ; and we at once acknow- 
ledge that, to them, its applicability is incontrovertible. The 
historical deduction, by which it is shown by Mr. Kirkpatrick 
to have descended to us from the schools of the Sophists, is 
important as confirming experimentally a result we had arrived 
at by other means. But the principle, it is manifest, comes 
equally into play in every other instance in which a similar 
fact can be established; and if youth be a stage of human 
life marked off from boyhood on the one hand and manhood on 
the other, then for it also a distinct and ‘appropriate training is 
indispensable. The question thus reduces itself simply to an 
^ issue in fact.’ If youth be a separate stage of life, then the 
propcedeutic course, the ijKv/cXca jULaOi^fMaray the trivium, quad- 
rivium, or curriculum of Arts, stands rootej^ in the principle 
which underlies the whole arrangement as firmly as the drill 
of the soldier, or the professional training of the man. 

Now, the existence or non-existence of the fact can be esta- 
blished only by an appeal to the experience of mankind. If the 
historical test be adopted, we have already seen that the response 
is in the affirmative ; for the propaedeutic is as old as the more 
strictly academic portions of the educational system. AVhat, 

then, say personal experience and observation ? Are we not 
each of us conscious of having passed in his own case, and have 
we not observed that others have passed, and do pass invariably, 
through such a stage, — more or less protracted according to 
individual idiosyncracy, but in all cases stretching over several 
years ? Is not this stage marked by the rise of powers and 
faculties of mind and body which^ though immature they be, 
render the intellectual as well as the moral and physical 
restraints of boyhood nothing but impediments to progress. 
Simultaneously with the longing for freedom the consciousness 
of responsibility has arisen, and the will for the future acknow- 
ledges no other allegiance than that which it owes to the monitor 
within. The understanding and the reason are at work on the 
causes of things, and the memory, with its stores of objective truth, 
retreats into the background. But the power of self-guidance is 
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not at once accompanied by a clear perception of the direction 
which the reciprocal action of internal dispositions and external 
circumstances will assign to the future life. The individual him- 
self, and the working world which surrounds him, are as yet two 
vast enigmas; and they are enigmas which no one else can 
solve for him, because though the answers to them may be 
similar for many men, in no two cases are the processes identical 
by which these answers can alone be arrived at. If the preli- 
minary course of study jirornised no other advantage than that 
of affording tlie time, oj)portunity, and information necessary for 
enabling the individual to select his life-study for himself], in 
place of having it chosen for him by another, we hold that 
its claims to a separate and permanent place in every system 
of education would be sufficiently established. 

In proposing to retain the general course of preliminary 
study, whilst at the same time we assent to the doctrine which 
makes a professional centre the indispensable condition of all 
proper academic study, we manifestly assign a double function 
to the Faculty of Arts; and this we do designedly as the result 
of the most careful consideration which we have been able to 
bestow on the subject. The one branch of its office falls to it 
in virtue of the peculiarities attaching to that most momentous 
and interesting stage of human life of which we have just 
spoken ; the other is imposed in the name of human progress 
itself in every form and at every stage. On the one hand it is 
the vestibule to all the faculties, on the other it is itself the 
faculty which has abstract learning for its object. In the one 
department its character is only semi-academic, in the other it 
i^ academic, and as such professional, in the fullest and strictest 
sense. 

Nor is it at all difficult, even in the case of the Scottish 
universities, where the Faculty of Arts in this latter sense has 
been non-existent, and where the terras ^ Faculty ’ and ^ Curri- 
^ culum ’ have consequently been used as synonymous, to sketch 
out the arrangements by which this double function may be 
given to it. 

The field which is travers'ed by the curriculum at present we 
would retain unaltered. It embraces the learned languages, in- 
cluding the literature, antiquities, and, to a certain extent, the 
political history of the two great races of antiquity, logic, mathe- 
matics, ethics, and physics ; the two latter being known in Scot- 
land by the not inappropriate names of moral and natural philo- 
sophy. Though sufficiently, and, if the subjects were dealt with 
in, a hijgh sense, perhaps alarmingly, extensive, it is not more so 
we believe than is necessary for the purposes of a complete scien- 
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tific conspectus. All such subjects, however, as natural history, 
chemistry, rhetoric, civil history, modern literature — iu short, 
every thing not absolutely necessary for the object in view, we 
should decidedly leave for the professional department. To 
crowd them into the general course, and enforce them on all, 
would be merely to produce superficiality, and give an air of 
dilettantism to the labours both of teachers and pupils. By 
thus restricting it, so to speak, to these cardinal points, and by 
cutting off the two junior classes of languages from its com- 
mencement, which would be the immediate effect of an entrance 
examination, Ave see no reason why the curriculum of Arts should 
not be accomplished in Scotland, as it is in England, in three in 
place of four years. In this case the difficulty of imposing it, 
with the attendant degree, as an indispensable preliminary to all 
the professions, would be considerably diminished, and the pro- 
priety of its being so imposed without a single exception we 
Avould urge in the strongest manner. 

The name to be given to the degree which should follow on 
this three years’ curriculum is a matter of no great moment. 
That of Bachelor of Arts would unquestionably be most in keep- 
ing Avith historical usage, reserving tliat of Master for the 
termination of the professional course. In any case, however, 
the standard of scholarship required as the result of the curri- 
culum ought not to be lower than that Avhich is guaranteed 
by the degree of B. A. at an English university. 

In addition to the entrance examination, which, by raising the 
starting point of the curriculum, would do much to elevate its 
goal also, there arc two measures, by the joint action of which 
we feel no hesitation in saying that Scottish scholarship might 
in a very few years be placed on a level with that of England. 

Public opinion in Scotland has called so emphatically for 
the introduction of the tutorial system since the adoption 
of the Indian Civil Service Examination, that we cannot doubt 
that the Lord AdvocatQ,’s Bill will deal with it, whatever 
its other provisions may be. And in this matter, for our own 
part, we entirely go along with the prevailing opinion. We 
cannot but regard the adoption of the professorial system, and 
still more its exclusive adoption in the curriculum of Arts, as 
having been an error in the constitution of the Scottish uni- 
versities from first to last. The marvel is not that its results 
should prove unsatisfactory now, but that it should have borne 
fruits that rendered it tolerable so long. 

In saying this we have no desire to depreciate the value of 
lecturing in its proper place ; and that place we take to be the 
professional faculties. What the student stands in need of there 
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is stimulus, direction, and suggestion, more than positive teach- 
ing; and the most successful mode of treatment will be that 
which communicates liie habit of self-help in labour, and self- 
reliance in speculation, the faculty of doing not what but as 
others have done. When this is to be accomplished, it is not 
the industry of the teacher, or the time and trouble he expends 
on his pupils, that constitutes his value, but his gifts ; it is not 
the quantity of his teaching, but the quality of it that is im- 
portant. If he is to teach others to walk alone in the field of 
science, he must himself be strong, independent, original. If he 
is to sow the seeds of progress, he must exhibit the phenomena 
of growth. Even in the professional faculties wc have reason 
to know that the want of those means of acting directly on the 
mind and character of the student which personal contact with 
a mind and character matured in the career on which he is en- 
tering alone can give, are severely felt where the professorial 
system prevails. The gradation of ranks in the professorial 
office which obtains in Germany, does much to obviate this 
objection ; the junior professors (^professores extraordinarii, and 
privatim docentes) being naturally more accessible to the students 
than the regular ordinary professors, who for the most part 
are the most prominent representatives of their respective sub- 
jects which the country contains. We are very decidedly of 
opinion that it might be further obviated by a recurrence in 
Scotland to the system of residence in common, and by the 
contact to which such residence would naturally give rise. 
With these modifications, or perhaps even without them, we 
believe that for the professional faculties it is infinitely to be 
preferred to any form of the tutorial system, and this opinion 
certainly finds the strongest confirmation in the fruits which it 
has borne in Germany during the present century. But all 
the arguments which may be urged in its favour when applied 
to the professional faculties in Germany, fall to the ground 
when it is transferred in Scotland^ to the curriculum of the 
Faculty of Arts. No man supposes that the instruction in the 
gymnasium, which is the root of all the accurate scholarship of 
Germany, is conveyed by means of lectures, and stiU this 
would be necessary to render the German practice the slightest 
justification for that of Scotland. AVhere a language is to be 
taught for its own sake, it must be practised, and this indispen- 
sable requisite has banished lecturing in everything but the 
name from the classes of Latin and Greek eyen in Scotland. 

these classes, then, at all events, let it be formally and 
avowedly abandoned, except as an occasional excursion into the 
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wider fields ,of the literary history, social life, and modes of 
speculative thought of the nations of antiquity. Lectures de- 
livered in this sense by the professor vnce or twice a week 
might become a reality and would form, as it seems to us, his 
appropriate contribution to the teaching of the curriculum of 
Arts. Let the daily work of tuition, on the other hand, be en- 
trusted to tutors, more or less numerous according to the size of 
the classes, but in every case sufficiently so to enable each to 
make the personal acquaintance of every one of his pupils. 
These he would, of course, divide into sections, and read with 
them at separate hours; and we are persuaded that the thorough- 
ness of the work would in a great measure depend on the 
arrangement being such as to prevent more than a dozen or 
fifteen persons ever being present at the same hour. The semi- 
academical character of the teaching is kept up by the con- 
versational tone which naturally prevails in so smalL an assem- 
blage, and whilst subjects of the highest and widest speculation 
are introduced and discussed, the tutor has an opportunity of 
seeing that the wits of his auditors are not sent a wool-gathering, 
as is too frequently the case when such subjects are introduced 
to them for the first time from the professorial ^ throne.’ But 
it is unnecessary that we should argue in favour of a system 
of the advantages of which we believe the people of Scotland 
at the present day are thoroughly aware, though it is curious 
to remark that twenty years ago the Commissioners reported 
against it without a dissenting toice. 

The only other alteration which seems called for in the curri- 
culum is the extension of the session from six, or rather prac- 
tically from little more than five months, as at present, to nine. 
We can see no possible reason why the winter session should not 
be followed in this department, as in the Medical Faculty, by 
a summer attendance oi three months. By this simple arrange- 
ment the period of actual residence at the university during the 
three years’ course we have proposed, w^ould be greater than 
during the four years over which it at present extends. The 
long vacation of six months, which in the case of advanced 
students may have the advantage of fostering habits of self- 
reliance and independent labour, of affording time for travel at 
the period of life when its liberalising effects are greatest, and in 
many other ways may be turned to account, is to immature lads 
simply a waste of time.* 

* See the recommendations of the Commissioners. General Re- 
port, p. 38. ; and Report on St. Andrew’s, p. 19. 
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We have already said that the proper business of the Fa- 
culty of Arts, not less than of the other faculties, is to afford 
the means of preparation for the exercise of a profession, and 
that this profession is none other than that of abstract learning 
in all its departments. 

We shall now endeavour to explain the arrangements by 
which we believe this object may be attained without seriously 
interfering with the constitittion of the Scottish ulli^'crsitie^ as 
they at present exist. 

As the highest department of teaching, the professional de- 
partment will fall necessarily to the share of the highest class of 
teachers in the Faculty of Arts, that is to the professors as 
opposed to the tutors. Further, in so far as the branches of 
learning to be dealt with belong to their respective departments, 
the duty of dealing with them will fall to the existing professors. 
In the present professorial staff, then, we have at once a nucleus 
for the professional department of the Faculty of Arts. Nor is 
this arrangement one to which we should suppose the professors 
at all events would be likely to object. If the main burden of 
teaching in the curriculum is to be handed over to tutors, 
endowed by Government, under the provisions of the Lord 
Advocate’s Bill (and we can see no other issue to that matter), 
and if the fees of tke students are to flow into the pockets of the 
professors as at present (which is the arrangement we contem- 
plate *) we cannot imagine that they should object to undertake 
duties at once more dignified and less laborious than those which 
they now discharge. 

But in every university in which the Faculty of Arts has 
been placed on a professional footing, departments of study 
are represented which do not belong to the Curriculum of 
Arts, and which we do not propose to add to it Some of these, 
— such for example as belong to physical science, — already exist 
in the Scottish universities, in more or less intimate con- 
nexion with the Faculty of Medicine. Others, such as Civil 
History and Political Economy, exist only in name, whilst in 
theory they seem to fluctuate between the Faculties of Law 
and Arts. All these must be formally admitted into the pro- 


* The Royal Commissioners were less generous. They recom- 
mended that in Edinburgh and Glasgow the professors of Latin and 
Greek hereafter appointed should each have an assistant, and that 
tiiese assistants should receive such remunerAtiob from the emolu^ 
mtmts of the professor as might be fixed by the "U^niversity Court. 
( General Report^ p. 34.) 
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fessional department of the Faculty of Arts, without being 
thereby dissevered from the other faculties to which they have 
a natural or conventional affinity. Wherever, on the contrary, 
there are branches which are not represented in the existing 
universities at all, and which are yet indispensable to a com- 
plete organisation of a professional Faculty of Arts, these must 
of course be made the subjects of new endowments. Whether 
the true interests of the public will be better served by these 
endowments being at once provided out of the national funds, 
or by leaving them to be supplied by the chance liberality of 
private individuals during an indefinite future, is a question 
which we shall not presume to answer. JSTeither shall we 
venture to mention the subjects ,^which in our opinion merit to 
be thus represented. Such an enumeration, in the present 
state of information in this country, could give rise to nothing 
but irrelevant observations, of which during the discussion of 
the University question in Scotland the correspondents of the 
newspapers have already exhibited many flagrant specimens. 
What the subjects are which arc thus represented in Germany 
and in France can be learned from more than one of the pub- 
lications which we have placed at the head of this article. But 
whether the branches thus represented were numerous as in 
Germany, or few as in Scotland they mqst for some time 
continue to be, it is not of course our meaning that in offer- 
ing himself as a candidate for the professional degree in the 
Faculty of Arts any student slvould be called upon to profess 
the whole of them. At this stage of his studies, where, above 
all, the errors of the polymathia {yielwisserei) are to be avoided, 
he would not only be allowed but required to select one of the 
leading departments. Suppose him to fix on Classical Philo- 
logy or Mental Philosophy, — w'hllst his examination would 
embrace every subject which could directly throw light on 
these branches, natural science, as bearing on them only indi- 
rectly, would either be passed over very slightly, or wholly 
omitted, on the understanding that during his curriculum he 
had already acquired a suificient knowledge of it for his 
purposes- The converse of this would of course be the 
case in the event of his selecting Natural Science as his forte. 
A similar rule would be followed even in subjects not so 
distinctly marked off as those we have mentioned. Suppose 
Modern History to be chosen, the examination in classical 
philology, though by no means omitted, would not be of so 
minute a kind as if that department, or even Ancient History 
had been professed. The system which we have here indicated 
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is that which is followed in conferring the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in Germany ; and whatever we may think of 
German customs in other respects, this one unquestionably is 
deserving of imitation wherever anything beyond ^ smattering ’ 
is aimed at. 

But there is another matter connected with this subject 
which will not be so easily dealt with in Scotland. Whence, 
it will reasonably be asked^ are students to be obtained for a 
professional faculty of learning in a country where there are 
so few learned appointments as in Scotland ? In this respect 
Scotland manifestly labours under great disadvantages as com- 
pared with England ; still even in Scotland we can see means 
of escape from the diflSculty partly immediate, partly prospec- 
. tive. 

First If the tutorships which we have suggested are en- 
dowed in the curriculum of the Faculty of Arts, these will 
form the first step of promotion to those persons who devote 
themselves to this profession ; for we take it for granted that 
to this office none would then be appointed who had not taken 
the professional degree in the Faculty of Arts- 

Second* The adoption of an entrance examination at the 
universities would, we hope, at no distant time render the 
higher positions ii\ the burgh schools objects of moderate am- 
bition to persons of the same class. 

Third. As regards the professorships, for reasons which wc 
formerly explained, no regulation as to training ought abso- 
lutely to exclude persons of unusual natural gifts. As a 
general rule, however, the professorships In the Faculty of Arts 
ought in future to be reserved for those who had availed 
themselves of the full training which its professional depart- 
ment afforded in the subject which they aspired to teach, in 
place of being conferred, as at present, on any member of the 
other professions who may have chanced to devote his leisure 
to its cultivation. If these appointments were increased in 
number to the extent of rendering the professional department 
pf the faculty anything like complete, they would probably 
supply in Scotland, as they do in Germany, an adequate sti- 
mulus to the cultivation of learning. 

Fourth. The simple fact of the degree to follow on the ter- 
mination of the professional course being redbgnised as the 
highest guarantee for a learned training, would render it an 
object; of ambition, and this department would consequently be 
attended by a considerable number of youths of the best class 
who were desirous of cultivating the more abstract departments 
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of the other professions, or who wished to enter public life with 
the highest educational prestige.* 

From these various sources we belieVe that a supply of stu- 
dents might be reckoned on, not altogether insignificant even 
in the first instance, and certain to increase from year to yeiar. 

As the Professional Faculties, commonly so called, already 
possess the character which we have suggested as indispensable 
to the proper working of the Faculfy of Arts, we have no obser- 
vations to make on them in point of principle, and shall proceed 
at once to offer a very few hints for their more efficient practical 
organisation. 

It is well known that few if any of the universities which 
have held the most prominent places in the history of human 
progress have been equally distinguished for all the departments 
of learning at the same time. Athens was a school of philoso- 
phy, but never possessed what we are accustomed to regard as 
the professional faculties. Constantinople, Alexandria, and Paris 
were great schools of theology, but not of law. Rome, Bery tus, 
and Bologna were schools of law, at first exclusively, and always 
pre-eminently. Some of the smaller French universities, such 
as Orleans and Montpellier, were even prohibited from teaching 
theology altogether lest they should become rivals to Paris. 
Everywhere, in short, the maxim non omnes omnia was held to be 
as true of universities as we know it to be of individuals, and , 
a ^ solar study ’ as indispensable’ to the whole as to each of its 
members ; and this fact we think it important to keep in mind 
in suggesting improvements on the universities of Scotland, 
especially in their professional departments. It is true that in 
their actual condition these universities form no exceptions to 
this rule, for nothing can be more flagrantly at variance with 
the real state of the case than to pretend that in each of them 


* With a view to giving value to the degree we would call atten- 
tion to an expedient which existed in former times, and whicli, under 
some form, might very well be adopted in our own. In speaking of 
the Law School at Rome, Mr, Kirkpatrick mentions (p. 185.) that 
‘ a record of the proficiency of each student was sent in to the Govern- 
‘ ment, in order that the latter might thereby be guided in the selec- 
‘ tion of fit individuals for the public service.’ And the author of 
the ‘ Notes on the Constitutions of Universities, &c.’ p, 18., tells us 
that, in France, in the 14th century, ‘ it was a rule to nominate the 
* graduates of the university to vacant benefices in the Church ; and 
‘ the university periodically made up and transmitted to the Pope a 
^roll of its graduates in a certain order of preference with the 
^ view of nomination to the benefices.* 
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all the facilities are so represented as to entitle them to grant 
the corresponding professional degrees. Still such is the theory 
regarding them which* prevails in Scotland, and, the less it 
squares with the fact, the more glaring of course are the 
practical absurdities to which it leads. St Andrew^s is a 
small provincial town inhabited chiefly by the upper classes, 
it has no hospital, and only one medical professor, and conse- 
quently can have no medical school ; still St. Andrew’s grants 
medical degrees just as Edinburgh does. Now Edinburgh is 
distant from St. Andrew’s not more than a couple of hours by 
railway ; its medical school, which has always enjoyed an 
excellent reputation, has ten or eleven professors, and being 
situated in a large town it has hospitals of every description at 
its command. Can there, in such circumstances, be a doubt 
that the pretended medical school of St. Andrew’s ought to be 
transferred to Edinburgh ? * 

Again : as courts of law hold to the practical side of the 
Faculty of Law pretty much the same place that hospitals do to 
that of Medicine, and as the supreme courts sit only in Edin- 
burgh, it seems pretty clear that there alone can a complete 
Faculty of Law exist. Yet Faculties of Law nominally exist 
not only in Glasgow but in both the universities of Aberdeen. 
It is possible that^ the single chairs by which these so-called 
faculties are represented may be of some service in training 
sheriff court procurators, and with that view it may be desir- 
able that practically they should remain on their present foot- 
ing. But to talk of them as Faculties in their present con- 
dition is to pervert the use of language ; and to attempt to 
develope them into Faculties in obedience to a preconceived 
notion of a university which we have shown to have no 
foundation in history, would be to strive after the impossible in 
a field in which the noblest possibilities surround us on every side. 

The only faculty which all the universities must possess in 
the m9st efficient condition possible is Arts. Universitas 
fnndutur in artihus : without arts they are not universities at 
all. Even in arts, however, it is scarcely necessary that the 
professional department should be equally complete in all. If it 
existed in a developed state in two, — say Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s, — it would probably suflSce that in the others it 


^ Though medicine nominally made part of the studium 'generate 
wBtfeh^ was at first established in all the colleges, ’its actual teaching 
is^of quite modern date. In tiieir Report on St. Andrew’s the Com- 
missioners state that there was no Professorship of Medicine till 
1721, and that it did not become effective till 1811. 
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should be left in the hands of the present professors, relieved as 
they would be by the tutors from the most burdensome of their 
labours connected with the curriculum. , 

In Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, it is no doubt indis- 
pensable that there should be faculties of Theology and Me- 
dicine ; but surely it is not indispensable that in Aberdeen 
there should be imperfect duplicates of each of these faculties. 
In a country so scantily supplied with learned appointments as 
Scotland we should be loath indeed to propose a diminution of 
their number. Even a corresponding increase in the value of 
those that remained would by no means console us for such a 
sacrifice ; for whilst they continue to exist as separate oflSces, 
there is always a chance of their being fed from without, but 
when they begin to be fattened by swallowing up each other, 
there is an end to all prospect of a substantial gain to learning. 
But that surely is no reason why two sets of endowed pro- 
fessors should be engaged in teaching the same subjects, whilst 
many subjects of the greatest importance in both the faculties 
to which they belong, and particularly in the Theological 
Faculty, are unrepresented altogether. It is surely an anomaly 
that whilst pious Aberdeen has two professors of Midwifery, it 
should not have one professor of Biblical Criticism!’'^ 

From these observations it follows that thp ^ Bill to provide 
‘ for the Union of the Universities of King’s College and 
^ Marischal College, Aberdeen,’ which has been prepared and 
brought into Parliament by Mr.’Bouverie and Mr. Thompson, 
as regards its general principle at least, has our cordial approval. 

Another step which we would gladly see taken with a view 
to giving unity of purpose to the Scottish Universities, is the 
formal recognition of St. Andrew’s as the Theological School 
of Scotland, not exclusively of course, but pre-eminently. 
St. Andrew’s has been called the Canterbury of Scotland; and 
its antecedents are in truth altogether ecclesiastical. In Roman 
Catholic times it was the seat of the archiepiscopal see, and 
the headquarters of such theological learning as the country 
possessed. Its university and its colleges were endowed by 
Bisliops and confirmed by Popes ; and in the list of its 


* On this head it .is rather curious to remark that in Scotland 
altogether the professors who are occupied with the care of the body 
are twice as numerous as those to whom the interests of the soul 
are confided, and about su times as numerous^ as those who deal with 
the moral and social relations of the citizen of this world I A like 
overweening solicitude about the animal portion of our nature is not 
exhibited in the arrangements of any other civilised people. 
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dignitaries aare to found Jtlie names of almost every one 
who held a prominent pkce' in the profession which then com- 
prised the whole spiritipil activity and life of the times. From 
the very first, too, it has a hold on Protestant sympathies, — for 
it was at St, Andrew’s, during .the episcopate of Bis^p Ward- 
law, the founder of the tlniversity, that the persecution of the 
Lollards in> Scotland took place; and probably on the very 
spot on which Hamilton sgsid Wishart suffered, Paul Craw, 
the Bohemian physician, a century before had preceded them 
in, martyrdom. It was in St,, Salvator’s College, where their 
great enemy Cardinal Beaton had studied a. few years before 
them, that Major* taught to Knox and Buchanan the re- 
ligious and political doctrines which made the one the leader 
of the Beformation in Spotl^nd, and enabled the other to an- 
ticipate the opinions of Milton and Algernon Sydney, and to 
propound, a hundred years earlier, the principles of Govern- 
ment which finally gained the ascendant in 1688. To St. 
Andrew’s, too, belong the names of John Craig, Knox’s col- 
league in Edinburgh, Andrew Melville, the founder of Scotch 
Presbyterianism, Alexander Henderson, George Gillespie, Sa- 
muel Rutherford, and, on the other side, those of Archbishop 
Sharp, Archbishop Spotswood, and a host of others scarcely less 
venerated. We believe these recollections to be of the greatest 
practical importance for the objects which we have in view. 
If a generous extraction be a precious gift (and be is a fool to 
whom it is not) we have here ‘the means of bestowing it on the 
Scottish student of Theology hy giving him, if not a personal, 
at least a professional pedigree. Nor has St. Andrew’s dege- 
nerated from its former position so far as not to exhibit in some 
degree even now the character which we wish to see restored 
to it. Its Theological School, as the most ancient, is regarded 
as the first in rank; its Principal is the highest permanent 
dignitary of the Church of Scotland ; and its staff of four pro- 
fessors, inadequate though it be, is equal to that in the Metro- 
politan University of Edinburgh. St. Mary’s College, too, 
ever since the Reformation, has stood out, in a certain sense, from 
the other divinity schools as the only separate establishment in 
Scotland devoted exclusively to the study of Theology. Lastly, 
in point of locality, the entire suitableness of St. Andrew’s for 
theological study seems as unquestionable as its unsuitableness 
for a medical school. 

* Solo cogiiomine Major,’ was a mere harimless pleasantry in 
Buchanan indulged at the expense of the name, not the cha- 
of his old preceptor. 
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Again, when we turn to Edinburgh, we find that the proper 
function of its university in our own day is marked out by its 
antecedents, scarcely less clearly than»that of St. Andrew’s. 
From the very first it was a lay establishment. Its founder was 
a king, its patrons were, and arfe, a municipal corporation, and 
its first principal, Robert Rollock, though, like Buchanan, he 
lectured on theology, and was moderator of the General As- 
sembly, like him also, was more oft a scholar than a theologian, 
and more of a layman than an ecclesiastic. The character 
which Was thus given to it at; the beginning has adhered ever 
siiiccx to the University of Edinburgh; and though it has all 
along possessed a highly respectable Theological Faculty, its 
prominent Faculties unquestionably have been those of Medicine 
and Arts. Of the defects of the latter, and the means of 
remedying them, we have already spoken at length. Though 
its metropolitan position and other advantages have invariably 
attracted to the Faculty of Arts in Edinburgh professors of the 
higliest eminence, it difers in its constitution in no respect from 
the corresponding faculties in the other Universities ; and if the 
observations which we have made with reference to the Faculties 
of Arts in general be well founded, they have a special applica- 
tion to that of the University of Edinburgh. As the typical 
university for the whole country, Edinburg ought in all the 
faculties (with the possible exception of Theology) to be brought 
as near to perfection as circumstances will permit; and with 
this view its Faculty of Arts ought to be made complete both 
in its preliminary curriculum and its ultimate professional de- 
partment. As regards the Faculty of Medicine, it is a matter 
for congratulation, and ought to be a source of encouragement, 
that this object has already been in a great measure attained. 
Even in this branch of science, we do not doubt that defects 
may be jiointed out by the eminent professors who belong to 
it, well worthy of the consideration of those to whom the great 
work of university legislation may ultimately be confided. To 
the non- professional observer its chief defect seems to consist in 
the absence of any guarantee for preliminary instruction and 
this defect, we believe, it has, in common with every other 
school of Medicine in the kingdom. 

But there is another faculty of which only: the rudiments 
exist in Edinburgh as yet, though, as belonging'^of right to the 
metropolitan university specially, and perhaps exclusively, we 
must here direct to it the attention of our readers. In 
speaking of the Faculty of Law^r>Ye are happily relieved from 
the necessity of expressing a personal opinion. The proper 
function of such a faculty, professionally, socially, and po- 
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lUically — ife present condition in Edinburgh — and the means 
best adapted for bringing the ktter into harmony with the 
former^ have all been jmade the subjects of earnest and recent 
consideration by the Faculty of Advocates, and by the courtesy 
of that learned body we have been furnished witli the very 
careful and interesting reports in which their committees have 
etnbodied the results of their deliberations. 

The history of the profession of the Law in Scotland brings 
us at once in contact with a specialty in the origin and growth 
of the higher intellectual life of the inhabitants of that country, 
which ought never to be lost sight of in comparing their institu- 
tions with those of England : we refer, of course, to the very in- 
timate relations which for centuries subsisted between Scotland 
and the continent of Europe. In their first Report, * On the 
^ Qualifications of Intrants,* the Committee remind the Faculty 
that — : 

‘It is, a matter of historical fact that Scotch lawyers, from the 
institution of the College of Justice down to a comparatively recent 
period, were in the babit*of acquiring a knowledge of the Civil Law, 
and of completing their general education, at continental universities. 
Their education there frequently occupied a number of years ; and, 
not contented with attending the lectures of the professors, they also 
sometimes attached themselves to some celebrated lawyer, at whose 
consultations they were present. It had come to be so much the pre- 
vailing practice, that in the reign of Charles I., it was thought 
“strange to see ane man* admitted to teach the lawes who was 
“ never out of the couutrie studicing and learning the lawes.” The 
reputation of several eminent French professors attracted to the 
French universities students from all quarters of Europe. After a 
time, however, the current changed, and Scotchmen went to Leyden 
and Utrecht instead of Bourges and Toulouse. 

‘ On their return home from this foreign education they applied 
for admission to the Bar upon a petition which gave an account of 
their/ university studies.’ | Numerous illustrations of the above 
statements are then inserted from the records of the faculty. 

‘ The practice of attending continental universities continued more 
or less down to near the end of last century. It terminated with 
the wars consequent on the French Revolution. As the French 
armies entered Leyden and Utrecht, the last resident Scotch teachers 
left ; and the connexion between Scotland and the Low Countries 
in matters of education was then finally closed. How intimate this 
must have been is evident from the single circumstance, that in 
almost all the universities of France, Holland, and Italy, Scotchmen 


^ Sandilands, Professor of Civil and Canon Laws in King’s 

Aberdeen^ (Spalding’s History of the Troubles, voL vi* 
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were professors ; and Hadrian I)amman of Bysterveldt, a Dutchman, 
was appointed in the year 1594 Professsor of Law in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh* , 

< The influence of this continental study was felt as well in 
moulding the character and bearing of the men as in modifying the 
Law itself.’ 

But whilst in both these respects it was advantageous, it was 
this very custom which in anotheiw direction led to the defect 
which it is now the object of the Faculty of Advocates to re- 
medy — the want, namely, of anything like a complete national 
School of Law. So long as the custom continued to prevail 
the defect was little felt ; so little indeed that up to the com- 
mencement of last century, though occasionally a single pro- 
fessor is met with, no attempt was made to establish a Faculty 
of Law in the University of Edinburgh. It is not unlikely that 
the Faculty of Advocates, approving as they did of foreign 
study, regarded the absence of a native school as a positive 
benefit to their profession. But when the custom ceased, and 
foreign study in place of the rule becaific the rare exception, a 
very different feeling arose. The three original chairs in the 
University of Edinburgh were all established within twenty 
years ; and during the century which has since elapsed questions 
as to the proper measure of home instruction, professional and 
general, and the best means of communicating and enforcing it, 
have at intervals occupied the attention of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates. Down to the date of* the resolution which we are 
about to mention, however, no adequate substitute for the pre- 
vious foreign education was imposed. The avenues to the 
highest branch of the legal profession were never, it is true, 
left so wholly un^arded in Scotland as in England they still 
continue to be. No course of general training was prescribed, 
but there was a civil law examination which involved the public 
reading of the Pandects, and at the interval of a year there was 
another examination in the municipal law of Scotland. But 
these examinations, conducted as they were by members of the 
Bar, without the concurrence of the professors of law in the 
University, naturally assumed a tone which was easy and 
indulgent rather than accurate and trustworthy. Even as 
legal examinations their character depended on the temper of 
the examiners who chanced to be in office, and as a means of 
ascertaining the general acquirements of the candidates they 
were at all times unsatisfactory. Both of these objections seem 
to have been met by the conclusions at which the Committee 
of Advocates arrived, which the Faculty afterwards unanimously 
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adopted^ and in favour of which they have since memorialised 
Her Majesty’s Government, to the following effect : — 

^ I. That the course of University instruction in Law urgently re- 
quires to be improved and extended ; and that, besides its present 
subjects, it ought to comprise a course of lectures on Private Inter- 
national Law, or the Conflict of Laws, a course of Lectures on Public 
International Law, and a course of Lectures on Constitutional Law. 

‘ IL That the principles of General Jurisprudence form an im- 
portant subject for University instruction, whether imparted by each 
respective Professor of Law, illustrating so much of these principles 
as more particularly relates to the department of his own Chair, or 
imparted in a course of separate lectures appropriated to General 
J urisprudence itself. 

* HI. That the Criminal Law of Scotland, in place of forming a 
subordinate portion of the same course of lectures which embraces 
generally the Scots Municipal Law, should be made, by itself, the 
subject of a short but complete course of lectures, delivered from the 
Scots Law Chair. 

‘ IV. That in order to carry out these views, and to attain the 
great national object of a more complete School of Law, it would be 
necessary that an addition should be made to the number of Pro- 
fessors of Law in the University of Edinburgh ; and that, for this 
end, it is highly desirable that the Public Law Chair in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh should be restored to a state of efficiency, and 
also that a new Law Chair should be established in that University. 

‘V. That it is indispensable to the efficiency of the respective 
Chairs, that each of them vshould possess an endowment sufficient to 
render the Chair an object of alnbition to men of acknowledged 
talents and reputation. 

‘ VI. That ill any measures which it may be deemed advisable to 
adopt for the purpose of obtaining the requisite endowments, the 
Faculty should have fully in their view the existing claims of the 
Public Law Chair, under the Royal Letters Patent, dated lltli Feb- 
ruary, 1707.’ 

The nature of these claims is set forth in the memorial in 
such a manner as to be perfectly intelligible even to the non- 
professional reader; and there seems every reason to believe 
that, had not the Chair accidentally become vacant during the 
political excitement wdiich preceded the passing of the liefonn 
Bill (1831), it would have been in active operation at the 
present time. But the Faculty tell us that, if a professor were 
appointed even now, * he might probably be found entitled, by 
‘ virtue of his office alone, to bring an action for payment of 
salary of 150Z. out of the bishop’s frqits and rents, in 
■^"ifespect of his being the express grantee of the Crown to a 
salary of that amount, payable out of that fund.’ If this be 
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so, the Lord Advocate ought at once to give an earnest of his 
good intentions in the matter of Scottish University Reform, by 
recommending the appointment of sucH a professor. It can be 
nothing but ignorance of the true position of the case which 
can induce the Government of Queen Victoria apparently to fall 
short of the measure of liberality wliich characterised that of 
Queen Anne. 

Both the Committee of the Hohse of Commons and that of 
the legal profession in Scotland have stated it emphatically as 
their opinion, that the scope of legal instruction ought not to 
be measured by the bare requirements of the practitioner. 

* A system of legal education,’ say the Commons, ^ to be of gene- 
ral advantage, must comprehend and meet the wants not only of tlie 
professional but also of the unprofessional student-’ ^ Wliile the 
education of professional men,’ say the Advocates, ‘ forms the primary 
object of University instruction in law, it should not be forgotten 
that there is at all times a large number of the youth of this country 
in attendance at the University, to whom legal instruction, in one or 
other of its branches, must be an object of “great importance, though 
they do not contemplate a professional life. And for them also there 
should be such instruction duly provided, if the State justly appre- 
hends and performs its educational duties towards the community. 
There are those students, for example, who desire to prepare tliem- 
selves for the efficient discharge of the official er magisterial duties, 
which in this kingdom are so generally devolved, at one time or 
other, on men who hold any prominent social position. There are 
those students who look forward -fo either House of Parliament as 
their future arena, or who contemplate diplomatic life in any of its de- 
partments, or who mean to seek employment in India or the Colonies ; 
— or, in tine, who desire to receive a tinislied practical education as 
accomplished gentlemen. These various classes of students form at 
all times an important portion of the youth of Scotland in attendance 
at the University; and the Committee have arrived very decidedly 
at the conclusion, that the course of legal instruction provided by 
the State is defective and incomplete if it fails to meet the wants of 
each and all of these.’ (P. 2.) 

A coincidence of opinion so unequivocal on the part of t\vo 
bodies acting altogether independently of each other, and each 
speaking with the authority of the whole legal profession in the 
country which it represents, surely demands for that opinion 
the respectful consideration of those to whom the welfare of the 
general, more than even of the professioiial, community is 
intrusted. The very branches of study recommended are iden- 
tical, — in both cases it is International and Constitutional Law. 
In giving precedence to the former of these branches, however^ 
or even in placing it on a level with the latter, it seems to us 
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that these learned bodies have been actuated in some degree by 
the prepossessions which, not unfortunately, cling to professional 
men. In a country which, though conterminous with none, has, 
perhaps for that very reason, relations with almost every nation 
on earth, the utility 'of a knowledge of Private International 
Law to the legal practitioner, and of Public International Law to 
the legislator, and, above all, the diplomatist, can be doubted by 
no reasonable man. Nor is it difficult to see that, though not 
more urgent, the study of this branch of jurisprudence will be 
vastly more easy in Scotland than in England. The Roman 
Civil LaAv, which is only now beginning to be cultivated in 
England, has for centuries formed part of ordinary legal instruc- 
tion in Scotland ; its principles lie at the root of the national 
system, and its terminology, which an eminent English pro- 
fessor * has recently said is * fast becoming the lingua franca of 
* universal jurisprudence,’ becomes, insensibly and involuntarily, 
the groundwork of the technical speech of every Scotch lawyer. 
But though there may be excellent reasons for the cultivation 
of International Law in England, and special inducements to its 
cultivation in Scotland, it by no means follows that, to the 
general student at all events, it has a greater or an equal im- 
portance with Constitutional Law. Viewed as British subjects 
simply, the relation in which we stand to these two branches of 
‘ law respectively, seems to be, that whilst with International 
Law we may have to do any day, with Constitutional Law we 
must have to do every day ; the relations of State to State may 
concern any one ; the relations of the citizen to his own State 
must concern every one. And there is this farther difference 
between them in the same direction, — that in our International 
dealings — if they are private — wc may be guided by a lawyer; 
if they are public, — we must be governed by those to whom 
wc have officially confided them ; whereas in our relations with 
our own State we all of us act, and must act, on our own re- 
sponsibility and according to our own individual lights. 

Nor is the fact of the greater popular interest attaching to 
Constitutional Law unimportant for the practical guidance of the 
reformers of legal education in Scotland. If the somewhat 
hazardous experiment is to be tried of leaving either of these 
Chairs dependent for success to any extent on the fees of stu- 
dents, it clearly indicates that the risk of failure will be less with 
Constitutional than International Law. Nor are we left to gather 

otnan Law and Legal Education, by Henry Sumner Maine, 
Cambridge Essays, 1856, p. 14. 
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this conclusion merely from the nature of the subjects in ques- 
tion. The test of experience has not been wholly wanting oven 
in Scotland. International Law was'the subject which was 
formerly taught from the Chair of Public Law in Edinburgh, 
and it was on the ground of its alleged* unpopularity and the 
consequent difficulty of forming a class, that that Chair was 
suffered to fall into abeyance. Constitutional Law, on the 
contrary, was taught in Glasgow* at the very same time with 
great success, and attracted students in abundance, many of 
them of very high social rank, even from England. Such an 
experience seems in itself to indicate the propriety of trying any 
new experiment in the first instance not with International but 
with Constitutional Law. Nor need the name of the Edinburgh 
Cljair, or the traditions attaching to that name, interfere with 
the change of subject which we here recommend, seeing that 
the term Public Law, up to the time of Grotius, was applied 
exclusively to what in England we call Constitutional Law, and 
even now is, and can be, applied only to one, and that by no 
means the most extensive or difficult branch of the department 
of jurisprudence of which Grotius is commonly regarded as the 
founder. 

On the wide, and we fear we must add, the vexed question, 
of the Constitution of the Scottish Univeraties, we purposely 
abstain from offering any decided opinion. We do so because 
we regard it as far less important and fiir more dependent on 
special and local considerations thah has been sometimes ima- 
gined. In speaking of the older universities of Continental 
Europe, tlie author of the ^ Notes ’ has remarked that ‘ if the 
^ constitutions of two universities agreed in six points they dis- 
^ agreed in as many more;’ and the dictum is entirely in accord- 
ance with the results of such historical reading as we ourselves 
possess on the subject. Argue and scheme as we may, the 
question always will be, as it always has been, settled, not on 
general principles, but on special, local, and individual feelings, 
interests, and prejudices, and where these do not run counter to 
universal human laws we shall probably produce, in each par- 
ticular instance, a far more efficient machine by deferring to 
them than by setting them at defiance. A. very searching 
inquiry into the claims of the graduates to participate in the 
government and patronage of the Scottish Universities, has re- 
sulted in depriving their pi'etensions of all historical standing- 
ground. But it by no means follows that the formation of a 
real academical self-governing body, acting through means of 
some such University Senate as the Commissioners recom- 
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mended^ may not be a measure urgently called for on grounds 
of expediency applicable to our own day; and the present sys- 
tem in Scotland, whiclr- vests many of the most important func* 
tions of academical government in the town-councils of cities 
and boroughs, appeals to us to be an evil and an obstacle 
lying at the root of all effectual reform. The members of the 
University ought to administer its property, its patronage, and 
its honours. Nor ia^ there a-ny reason to suppose that, inde- 
pendently of the goveiTimeat of the universities, benefits of a 
very substantial kind, in the form of gifts and legacies, might 
not result from giving to the graduates of Scotch, as of Eng- 
lish universities, an interest in these institutions which should 
endure through life. In so far as this can be effected by the 
suffrage, we look forward with confidence for its attainment to 
the next measure of Electoral Reform. 

Finally, in presenting this subject to the consideration of our 
readers, we are very far from supposing that we address our- 
selves exclusively to those of them wlio are resident in, or 
directly connected with^ Scotland. The Institutions which have 
the training of our youth for their object, more immediately 
than any other, affect the whole empire ; and If there is one 
branch of these institutions which has this character more than 
another, it is that which professes to deal with the highest in- 
struction of the class devoted to the service of the country and 
the commonwealth. 11 ut it is not only because we know that 
what Scotchmen learn in Edinburgh they are very likely to prac- 
tise in London, that Englishmen arc interested in the Scottish 
universities. These universities, from their less ecclesiastical 
character, from their greater cheapness, from the prominence 
wliich is given to the professorial element in their teaching, and 
from other causes, have always been complementary to the 
universities of England. They have afforded in times past — 
and, if freed from the imperfections which at present weigh 
them down, will continue to afford — most valuable opportunities 
of academical education to a numerous class of Englishmen 
who would either be debarred from the liigher studies alto- 
gether, or driven to seek them abroad, — the latter alternative 
being one of Avhich Englishmen avail themselves far less readily 
and willingly than Scotchmen, That this benefit need not be 
confined to dissenters, and to the less wealthy classes in Eng- 
land, will be apparent, when we remind our readers that the 
Scottish universities can lay claim to some of the most eminent 
t)f pm Jiving statesmen, and that Lord Lansdownc, Lord Pal- 
and Lord John Russell may be mentioned among 
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those who on all occasions willingly acknowledge the advantage's 
they derived from their early residence in a school where Dugald 
Stuart expounded the nature of man, and Adam Smith treated 
of the interests of the citizen. 


Art. IV. — The Angel in the Housek By CovENTRr Patmore* 
Second edition. 2 vols. London; 185?.- 

y^URiNa the first quarter of the present century the most 
popular of our poets sought their themes in dis^nt re- 
gions and at remote periods. In this pursuit of novelty they 
broke through some of the earliest and most pleasing charac- 
teristics of English poetry. Chaucer, though in his youthful 
works he had affected classical and mythological subjects, in 
his last and greatest, the ^ Canterbury Tales,’ was for nothing 
more remarkable than for the homely vigour with which he 
treated English character and manners. ,Iii tliis respect he was 
the precursor of Shakspeare ; and in many of his stories we find 
an anticipation of that genial humour, which inspired the ^ Merry 
^ Wives of Windsor,’ and * Henry the Fourth.’ The great 
Elizabethan school borrowed much from the romantic sources 
of Italy and Spain ; but its peculiar Englife'h vein was rather 
thus enriched than absorbed and lost. The classic and the 
stately Muse of our great poet^ of the seventeenth century 
was followed by the pkyful grace of Herrick, and the touch- 
ing elegance of Habington. The ^ Queen Anne wits ’ intro- 
duced among us the French school of poetry, with its fine 
execution, its didactic vein, and its spurious antique, dressed up 
in the‘wigs and ruffles of Louis the Fourteenth s court. But as 
soon as this fashion began to wear out, our national poetry 
showed again its home-bred characteristics. Some of its reviving 
efforts were ponderous enough, from Somerville’s * Chace,’ and 
Falconer’s * Shipwreck,’ down to the poem on the art of making 
cyder; but Thomson sang of nature in no unworthy strains, and 
Cowper caught the ease, the humour, and the tenderness of 
domestic life, in happy harmony with the mind of England; 
while Beattie, and not a few other Scotch poets, advanced along 
that road which Allan Ramsay had first trod, till the series 
closed with the great original genius of Burns. 

But the practice of painting in foreign colours, to which we 
have referred, w^as not by any means a universal characteristic of 
our poets in the earlier part of the present century. Rogers, like 
Goldsmith, his model, found his most pleasing inspiration at 
hoipe, by our own firesides, or upon the village green and in the 
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rural dance ; and the chief productions of Wordsworth were a 
formal protest against the taste' most prevalent, and the works 
most popular, in his day. The cause, however, for which he 
pleaded was rather humble life than English life, and he might 
have found his themes among the peasantry in any part of 
Europe, rather than among the highly coloured and distorted 
heroes of some of his conteny^oraries. In his poetry the shep- 
herd of Helvellyn takes his place with the shepherd of ^ Grongar 
^ Hill,’ and the rustic of Burns; but in conventional* life, whether 
at home or abroad, Wordsworth saw nothing simple enough or 
real enough to be w'orthy of song. It was otherwise with 
Crabbcj who was contented with the workhouse, if he found 
there groups worthy of his dry but accurate pencil, and who, 
had his sense of the beautiful been but equal to his perception 
of the actual, and had he known how to marry the vowels with 
the consonants of art, might have reached some of the highest 
aims of pewitry. The most popular writers of the time were, 
however, in the opposite extreme, and too often forgot that the 
oflSce of the poet is not merely to set forth the beautiful, but 
ratlier to interpret truth in the forms of beauty, and to exalt 
the real by making it the minister of the ideal. 

Without any disposition to underrate the heroic achievements 
of Turkish piratefs and border chiefs, or to forget the many- 
vestured muse of Southey, the Italian grace and gaiety of Leigh 
Hunt and Landor, or the subliiner inspiration of Shelley and 
Keats, it cannot be denied that the poetry which charmed us 
twenty-five years ago has now lost something of its fascination 
even to the young, and that the fashion or the taste of the pre- 
sent time seems rather to favour a more calm and subdued ex- 
pression of the poetic feeling. The delineation of home scenery, 
the reproduction of familiar emotions, the drama of domestic life, 
requires a more delicate sense of art, more finished execution, 
and more careful treatment than the poems which appeal vio- 
lently to the imagination or the passions. The works to which 
wc refer are in fact to poetry what the pictures of the Dutch 
masters, or of Greuze and Watteau, are to painting. They 
leave the sublime conceptions of the art to be dealt with by 
bolder hands ; but they win the attention and charm the feeling 
by a grace and fidelity which sheds its beauty over the simplest 
incidents of life. Lesbia weeping for her sparrow is more fondly 
TOmembered than the finest passage of the Pharsalia ; and a 
discriminating criticism places the rural labours of the Georgies 
above the most elaborate scenes in the .d^neid. 

Within the last few years several poems have been written 
oa the principle of versifying the manners of the day, but with 
very different degrees of success ; Mr. Tenuyson himself set the 
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example, and after him we descend from the empassioned, but 
coarse and unrhythmical, pages of Aurora Leigh to the ‘ City 
* Poems ’ of Mr. Alexander Smith. But the instances of 
failure among these recent aspirants have been more numerous 
than those in which they have hit the mark. Some of them 
have split upon the rock of politics, or rather of party spleen; 
for the genuine political relations are so closely connected with 
the deeper interests of man, human and moral, and respond so 
quickly beneath the fiery breath of imaginative passion, that they 
may possibly be included withih the domain of genuine poetry. 
Others, instead of representing, have caricatured modern life. 
They seem to have forgotten that the railway whistle, and the 
smoke of the factory chimney, arc but accidents of our age, as 
powder and patch were accidents of a preceding one, and that 
the true life of the nineteenth century must lie deeper. Still 
worse does the failure become when, in the desire to be familiar, 
the poet has substituted the slang of the day for the less offen- 
sive conventionality of a stilted diction. , 

Of these poems which attempt to describe the finer emotions 
of modern society, the most original and the most artistic which 
wc have seen is Mr. Coventry Patmore’s ‘ Angel in the House;’ 
a poem, the existence of which is better than a thousand a priori 
arguments in favour of the school to whicIT it belongs. Its 
merit is more than sufficient to account for its success, both 
among ourselves and in America, where, if wc are rightly in- 
formed, twenty thousand copies of it are already in circula- 
tion. Mr. Patmore’s hero does not hide his nineteenth cen- 
tury extraction in tartan or plaid, or even in ^homely russet 
^ brown;’ he is a young man of good birth and gentle breeding; 
has won university honours, and lectured at the neighbouring 
institute. The lady of his love is one of the three daughters of 
a Dean of Salisbury. The scene lies in the cathedral close or 
near to it, and the incidents of the poem never rise above the 
familiar occurrences of English domestic life. The task Mr. 
Patmore has undertaken to perform is to trace, with no other 
coloiiring and no more elaborate decorations than these, the ebb 
and flow of those feelings which are in every rank of life the 
well-head of poetry. 

The ‘ Angel in the House’ is a tale in verse, the hero of 
which sings the wooing and winning of his bride. The interest 
of the poem is studiously rendered independent of vicissitudes ; 
the merit of it consists entirely in its careful and ingenious exe- 
cution. Such a mode of treatment, while it increases the dif- 
ficulty of the performance, in proportion as it foregoes the 
excitements derived from romantio adventure, is doubtless ne- 
cessitated by the author’s desire to illustrate ordinary, not ex- 
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ceptlonal, modern^ life. This necessity has been turned, like 
difficulties of position or material in the hands of a real architect, 
to no small account, llenouncing the stimulus of curiosity, the 
poet has derived the interest of his work from higher sources, the 
philosophic analysis of the affections, and a descriptive ^ower 
equally harmonious and vivid. The structure of the poem divides 
itself into two classes of compositions ; the former entitled Pre- 
ludes, and consisting of meditations on life and character, the 
latter of a series of descriptive Pictures. 

The narrative opens with a description of the return of its 
hero to an abode which, in earlier times, had been occasionally 
his home. 

‘ Once more I came to Sarum Close, 

With joy half memory, half desire, 

And breath’d the sunny air that rose 
And blew the shadows o’er the spire, 

And tossed the lilac’s scented blooms, 

And sway’d the chesnut’s thousand cones, 

And fill’d my nostrils with perfumes, 

And shaped the clouds in waifs and zones, 

And wafted down the serious strain 
Of S^tt*um bells, when, true to time, • 

I reach’d the Dean’s, with heart and brain 

That'^ trembled to the trembling chime.’ (P. 16.) 

He finds his old friend — 

‘ By widowhood more than winters bent, 

But settled in a cheerful mind,' 

and with him his three daughters, iriuch changed from what 
they' were in their childish days. The eldest has forgotten 
prudery, and developed into fearless grace ; the second, formerly 
pale, sickly, and wholly absorbed in thoughts of the next world, 
has grown reconciled to this one; while the youngest has thrown 
aside her hoop to pursue graver attractions. The picture of the 
Deanery, with its 

‘ Dim rich lustjye of old oak 

And crimson velvets glowing gloom, 

is extremely dignified and clerical. 

‘ Something that abode endued 
With temple-like repose, an air 
Of life’s kind purposes pursued 

With ordered freedom, swfeet and £air- 
A tent pitched in a world not right * 

It seem’d, whose inmates, every one. 

On tranquil faces bore the light 
Of duties beautifully done, 
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And humbly, though they had few peers, 

Kept their own laws, which seemed to be 
The fair sum of six thousand jears* 

Traditions of civility.* (P. 21.) 

Not without some blundering movements, and a slight in- 
clination at first to fix itself on the wrong sister, the young man’s 
love attaches itself to Honoria, the eldest ; a fact with which he 
first becomes acquainted when he finds her seated next a certain 
handsome cousin, who had come to take leave before embarking 
for a cruise in the Levant. After a morning call, in which he 
walks with his new friends about their garden, discusses the 
flower show and the ball, admires the prize-pinks and the prize- 
book, counts the apricots on a single tree, and feeds tlie gold 
fish, the lover rides home ; and after settling accounts with his 
chief tenant, whom he finds at his door, whip in hand, and ready 
with soiled bank notes, throws himself on his knees — 

‘ And vow’d to love, and prayed to wed, 

The maiden who liad grown so dear.* 

Her father’s consent is narrated with an amusing particularity. 

^ A dear, good girl ! she’d have 
Only three thousand pounds as yet ; 

More bye and bye.* ^ 

This sum, with his own fortune of 600Z. per annum, and a 
small park, wood, and expectations, seems to the lover amply 
sufficient, if we may judge from ’the following passage; one of 
the many with which the present edition (in all respects a great 
improvement on the preceding one, whether as to insertions, 
omissions, or alterations) has been enriched. It is entitled 
‘ Life of Life’ (p. 93,): — 

‘ What's that which, ere I spake, was gone, 

So joyful and intense a spark 
That, whilst o’erhead the wonder shone, 

The day, before but dull, was dark ? 

I do not know ; but this I know, 

That, had the splendour lived a year, 

The truth that I some heavenly show 
Did see, could not be now more clear. 

This know I too : might mortal breath 
Express the passion then inspired, 

Evil would die a natural death, 

And nothing transient fie desired ; 

And error from the soul would pass, 

And leave the senses pure and strong 
As sunbeams. But the best, alas, 

Has neither memory nor tongue.* 
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The lover has still, however, to live on hope, not gratitude. 
The theft of a glove, and the present, skilfully excused, of three 
violets, ^two white, one blue,’ said to come from the three 
sisters, but actually enclosed in a note written by one of them 
only, is too unsubstantial fare for him ; and the contrast between 
his ardour and the happy serenity of the maiden who — ^artless 
^in her very art,’ looks down on her votary with lunar smiles, — 
is well described in a canto entitled ^JEtna and the Moon.’ Half 
sanguine, half in despair, the lover resolves to decide his fate. 

Honoris/' I began— No more.. 

The Dean, by ill or happy hap, 

Came home ; and Wolf burst in before, 

And put his nose upon her lap/ 

He defers the trial, and accompanies the young Syrens of the 
Deanery on an expedition to Stonehenge. This canto is in 
itself an exquisite idyl. We can find space but for the conclud- 
ing lines. 

< By the great stones we chose our ground 
For shade ; and there, in converse sweet, 

Took luncheon. On a little mound 
Sat the three ladies ; at their feet 
I sat ; an^ smelt the heathy smell, 

Pluck’d harebells, turn’d the telescope 
To the country round. My life went well, 

For once, without thii wheels of hope ; 

And I despised the Druid rocks 

That scowl’d their chill gloom from above, 

Like churls whose stolid wisdom m<)cks 
The lightness of immortal love ; 

And, as we talk'd, my spirit quaff’d 
The sparkling winds ; the candid skies 
At our untruthful strangeness laugh’d ; 

I kissed with mine her smiling eyes ; 

And sweet familiamess and awe 
Prevailed that hour on either part, 

And in tbe eternal light I saw 

That she was mine ; though yet my heart * 

Could not conceive, nor would confess 
Such contentation ; and there grew 
More form and more fair stateliness 
Than heretofore, between us two.’ (P. 102.) 

The lover does not escape such smaller calamities as beset our 
nineteenth century life. The Dean and his eldest daughter go to 
London for a month, and Salisbury Plain begins to lose its 
ebam. 
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‘ She near, all for the time was well ; 

Hope’s self, when we were far apart. 

With lonely feeling, like the smell 

Of heath on mountains^ fill’d my heart.’ 

Her lover stands a moment beside the railway carriage, gives 
her, to beguile the tedium of the journey, a priceless Tasso, 
which, merely for the pleasure of making a fruitless sacrifice, he 
hopes she may lose, and then, — • • 

^ The bell rang, and, with shrieks like death, 

Link catching link, the long array, 

With ponderous pulse and fiery breath, ^ 

Proud of its burden, swept away.’ 

He mounts the hill-side and watches the lessening line of white 
vapour as it trails along the green landscape ; indulges in evil 
forebodings, and doubts whether the most perfect of her sex may 
not be corrupted in London, forget him, and acquire 

‘ The foolish, fashionable air 
Of knowing all, and feeling nauglit.’ 

He returns past her house, hears the clock chiming through the 
lonely liall ; thinks how little Honoria is really appreciated even 
by her sisters or the Dean, and feels convinced that her bird 
will be starved, and that her flowers will die fpr want of water. 
He stays for evening prayers, and strays home through the 
wood, listening to the blackbird who ^talked by himself’ amid 
the branches, of Honoria and desertion. She returns, liowever, 
and things go on again as before. The following passage, which 
proves that Love is capable of ^ven teaching early rising, wc 
must quote, as an illustration of Mr. Patmore’s delineations^bf 
nature : — 

‘ I woke at three ; for I was bid 

To breakfast with the Dean at nine, 

And take his girls to church. I slid 
My curtain, found the season fine. 

And could not rest, so rose. The air 
Was dark and sharp ; the roosted birds 
Cheep’d, Here am I, sweet ; are you there ?” 

On Avon's misty flats the herds 
Expected, comfortless, the day. 

Which slowly fired the clouds above ; 

The cock screamed, somewhere^far away ; 

In sleep the matrimonial dove 
Was brooding ; no wind waked the wood, 

Nor moved the midnight river^amps, 

Nor thrill’d the poplar;^ quiet stood 
The chesnut with its thousand lamps ; 
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The niopn shone yet, but weak and drear, 

And seemed to watch with bated breath, 

The landscape, all made sharp and clear 
, . By stilfness, as a face by death.’ (P. 123 .) 

The loye-trouble, however, is not on one side only. The fol- 
lowibg passages convey an analysis of woman’s love in its birth, 
growth, and progress, written with great subtlety of discern- 
ment and richness of poetry. 

* She w'caries with an ill unknown j 

* In sleep she sobs, and seems to float, 

A water-lily, all alone 

Within a lonely castle moat ; 

And as the full-moon, spectral, lies 
Within the crescent's gleaming arms, 

The present shows her heedless eyes 
A future dim with vague alarms. 

She sees, and yet she scarcely sees ; 

For, life-in-life not yet begun, 

Too many are its mysteries 
For thought to fix t’wards any one.' (P. 143 .) 

Sometimes resistance seems impossible : — 

‘ Advancing stepless, quick and still, 

A^in the grass a serpent glides, 

He fascinates her fluttering will, 

Then terrifies with dreadful strides. 

At first, there’s ndrhing to resist; 

He fights with all the forms of peace ; 

He comt^s about her like a mist 
With subtle, swift, unseen increase.’ 

At other times insensibility seems inhuman: — 

‘ Hpw sweetly he implies her praise! 

His tender talk, his gentle tone, 

The manly worship in his gaze# 

It nearly makes lier heart his own. 

Wijh wdiat an air he speaks her name; 

His manner always recollects 
Her se±, icind still the w^oman’s claim ' 

Is taught its scope by his i^espects.’ 

> . 

Thesq passages will ha^e prepared the reader for his proposal 
^nd its results : — 

‘ Twice rose, twice died my trembling word ; 

’The faint and frail Cathedral phimes 
Spake time in music, and we heard 
The chafers rustling in the limes. 
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Her dress that touch’d me wherei I stood ; 

The warmth of her confided arm ; 

Her bosom’s gentle neighbourhood ; 

Her pleasure in her power to charm ; 

Her look, her love, her form, her touch. 

The l^st seem’d most by blissful tur^, — 

Blissful but that it pleased too much, 

And taught the wayward soul to yearn. 

It was as if a harp with ^ires 

Was traversed by the breath I drew; 

And, <ih, sweet meeting of desires, 

She, answering, owned she loved me too.* 

The sternest of our readers must not grudge our lover his 
moment of triumph; but Honoria fears that she has yielded too 
soon : — 

‘ My queen was crouching at my side, 

By love unsceptred and brought low. 

Her awful garb of maiden pride 
All melted into tears like siiqw ; 

The mistress of my reverent thought, 

Whose praise was all I asked of fame, 

In ray close-watched approval sought 
Protection as from change and blame. 

Her soul, wliich I had loved to invest 
With pity for ray poor desert, 

Buried its face within my breast. 

Like a pet fawn by hunters hurt.’ 

^ He can take pains,’ is said to have been one of the highest 
forms of approval with which Mr. Rogers gratified a young 
poet ; and it is obvious that the musical flow of these lines, 
and the delicacy of the sentiment they convey, owe much of their 
charm to the genuine art bestowed on tlie composition. Yet the 
singular felicity of Mr. Patmore’s diction is derived ai^parently 
rather from that habitual carefulness which gradually weds 
itself with spontaneity of style, than from elaborate correction. 
In its precision it never loses flexibility, nor does it sacrifice 
clearness in order to gain depth and grace. While eminently, 
picturesque, it has also a remarkable ^power of expressing 
long trains of consecutive thought, not only without pedantry, 
but in language familiar and colloquial In a few instances, in- 
deed, it strikes us as a shade too colloquial. Such words as 
* bouquet ’ and ^ boudoir,’ we cannot accept as sound English ; 
we entirely demur to such a barbarisni as ^ contentation ’ ; 
and we have observed a felv other instances in which Mr. Pat- 
more has fallen short of his usual custom, which is that of writing 
in the true ^ lingua communis,’ at once classical and idiomatic. 

VOL. evil. NO. CCXVII. * : K 
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We are disposed, mol’eover, to qiiarrei with the affected names 
which he has prefixed to sereral of his cantos. It would cer- 
tainly be easy to substitute for * Beulah,’ * Sahara,’ and * the 
^ Koh-i-nohr,’ titles more akm to familiar associations. 

Reverting' to oitV introductory observations, our reader will 
not fail to detect the secret of Mr. Patmo!re’s success in the 
poetical treatment of modern life.. The picture with which he 
has presented us is not a cflricattiro of the accidents belonging 
fo modern society. Such accidents find their due place, but no 
more, in his verse ; 'ind they are treated with* that skill which 
indicates, by a touch; the latent poefry of which nothing, except 
moral evil, is wholly deprived. But if the conventionalities 
^ of the day admit of being thus introduced, and laid aside, it is 
because our interest is riveted, throughout the bulk of the poem, 
by those moral relations and affections ^vhich belong to no age 
and no place in particular, and into the true character of which 
IMr. Patmore evinces so profound an insight. He appreciates 
the dignity of the social ties, aiV-1 thus treading upon firm, un- 
yielding ground, ho can afford to sport with the lighter side of 
his theme. Ilis philosophy of hunian life claims, as he tells us, 
no novelty ; if it did; it eouhl be lifeile more than the last piece of 
charlatanism brought up by that great wheel wdiich is ever re- 
placing detected with forgotten quackeries. But truths in them- 
selves not new, become new when they have been forgotten or 
petrified into truisms. The fancy eotnetimes acquires a dain- 
tiness which loses the fine iii'tlie superfine, and can only con- 
descend to touch the hgnest realities of nature through the 
intervention of a white kid glove. Hence comes the sentimental 
school of versifiers, by wliom Love is treated as if we lived in a 
moonlight world, and were too delicate to bear sunshine. The 
converse evil has yet more fotally debased literature at many 
periods. We allude td that grosser school which, under the 
guise of, edebrating the passions, sings in reality the triumph of 
, animfld instincts thinly veiled. How many a passage in modern 
verse, if tried in a cnicible sufficiently potent, would leave be- 
hind a residuum as eatrthy aa the worst passages of Catullds and 
Ovid! Such writers have^' yet tb learn tliat there subsiata a 
hutuanity which is not clay ; aad that man was not endowed 
with reason and free wiH in ordei? that the forw^er might be 
laethiment of the ^appetites, and the htttex dupe and 
tbbir slaves They need to hmm tlwtt paeston, in proportion as 
. It ie t^ly huinan, is m itsel£|‘;^bat it ia lighted 

fhd in mere mate- 

r ^ tnmslonmd air it The gnomes of 

poetic ater more> dangeirot^tfaan the iq^lpbs ; but tlie 
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cause of their error is the same. They have missed the true 
philosophy of man. 

From these blemishes Mr. Patmore’s ’;vark is entirely free ; 
his Honoria is the Castara of the nineteenth century ; her un- 
sullied purity is heightened by the strain of affectionate tender- 
ness pervading the'lK)em ; but she attains the utmost refinement 
without ' eflfort and without affectation. In its manly and 
healthy cheer, tlie ^ Angel in the House ^ is an effectual protest 
against the morbid poetry of the age, as, in its serenity, it 
dissents from that ^spasmodic school' which delights in jerks 
and jolts, and tolei'ates no music that has not a dash of dis- 
cord in it. 

Another attribute of Mr. Patmore’s style seems to us yet 
more remarkable than his descriptive skill. His habit of justly 
balanced observation and reflection is constantly breaking forth 
ill couplets of quaint and sententious subtlety, thus — 

‘ How wise in all she ought to* know, 

How ignorant of all beside ! * 

Or again — 

‘ Love in tears too noble is 

For pity, save of Lore in smiles.’ 

Soinetiincs it is mixed with pathos, as in the description of a 
disappointment — ^ 

‘ His fontlness comes about his heart, * 

As milk comes when tlie babe is dead.’ 

Or again — 

* Through passionate duty love flames higher, 

As grass grows taller round a stone.’ 

At other times it is mixed with ii'ony, as — 

‘ How able her persuasions are 

To prove, her reasons to persuade.’ 

Ill the first edition of the poem this reflective vein presented 
itself in the more salient form> of poetical apliorifi^rns, under 
the name of ‘The Sentences,’ appended to the descriptive 
passages. These more didactic pieces of philosophy seemed to 
us the least philosophical part of the book. Poetry ref uses to take 
up more of philosophy than it can hold in solution ; all mixtures 
less perfect cloud and discolour her clear element) and least of 
all can we be satisfied with the rough incrtiatatioTi on the chalice 
or the sediment that lies at the bottom. ^ The- present edition is 
much improved fey the rejection of these passages, and would, 
we think, be further imiirbi^ed by the> rejection of some of them 
which have been allowedfto remain in an altered forni. As 
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an instance, we might refer to page 227., in which four lines, 
entitled ^ A Word to the Wise,’ express a sentiment already 
embodied with far moi’e of simplicity and power in other parts 
of the poem. An analogous fault might perhaps be found with 
the degree to wdiich the spirit of analysis is occasionally carried. 
Thus in Canto 1. Book 2., the lovers manage to be at cross 
purposes just when the reader expects them to be happy, and is 
prepared to be happy with tjiem. '' 

In the following lines a happier method is adopted ; and the 
warfare against both a fantastic and a materialist philosophy 
is not the less successful for assuming a playful, not a dogmatic 
form. The fable is as clearly cut as jsl cameo, and might find 
its place in the Greek Anthology. 

THE KITES. 

* I saw three Cupids (So I dreamed), ' 

Who made«three kites, on which were drawn, 

In letters that like roses gleamed, 

“Plato,” .“Anacreon,” and “Vaughan.” 

The boy who held by Plato tried 
His airy venture first ; all sail. 

It heavenward rushed, till scarce descried, 

Then pitch’d, and dropp’d for want of tail. 

Anacre<»n’8 Love, with shouts of mirth 
That pride of Spirit thus should fall, • 

T(t his kite link’d a lump of earth, 

And, lo, it would npt soar at all. 

Last, my disciple freighted his 

With a long streamer made of flowers, 

The children of the sod, and this 
Rose in the sun and flew for hours.* 

The Second Part of the ^ Angel in the House,’ entitled ^ The 

* Espousals,’ is not less successful than the first in its illustration 
of everyday things. The Prologue with which it opens is par- 
ticularly happily touched, more so, we should say, than the 
Epilogue at the conclusion of Part I. The tale has few inci- 
dents; but it is so well told thtit the reader forgets to look 
for them. He is contented with v%tching the skill with which 
the lover, happy enough to be unboundedly forbearing, pacifies 
^ Aunt Maude,’ who has made up her mind to. dislike the match ; 
accompanies him to the ' County Ball ’ and the ^ Regatta ; ’ reads 
his ^ love-letters;’ and sympathises with various smaller troubles, 
some of which are described with much humour. To the latter 
ola^s belongs the adventure narrated in the canto called ^ The 

* Fj^euds.’ The lover reproaches himself bitterly with having 
b^oii false to an old friend, formerly his second self, whose un- 
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answered letter he accidentally lights upon as it lies in perilous 
rivalry with * a gay blue sash.’ The friejid soon after arrives ; 
and it turns out that he too has fallen in love^ and been no less 
false to friendship than the penitent himself. Forgiveness is 
easy under such cireumstances^ and is interchanged with a laugh. 
We have next the ‘‘ Wedding/ the adieus, and an accidental 
meeting of the bride and bridegroo^a with the sailor-cousin, dis- 
carded in Part I. but who has since been promoted, and who en- 
tertains his lost love and his rival on board his ship with so frank 
and manly a bearing, as to excite the gratitude of the former, 
afnd the half-envy of the latter. Out of incidents fiimiliar 
as these the poem is made. This* circumstance suggests to us 
a remark. Novels have been frequently regarded as serious 
rivals in our day to poetry, stepping as they do into the field of 
imaginative literature, but demanding from the reader a less 
sustained exercise of the attention. In the work before us, as 
in ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ poetry has in turn crossed the border and 
made reprisals. Nothing can be more elight than the texture 
of these compositions ; but they have a sort of novelty derived 
from the poetic form they give to well-known objects; and Mr. 
Patmore’s style of versification is remarkable for the qualities 
of smootliness and refinement in which Mrs. Browning is so 
lamentably deficient. We trust, however, that he will not 
allow his poetic talent to degenerate into mannerism; and that 
if he cherishes the domestic interests and familiar incidents of 
life, be will ' not carry these predilections to excess. A chain 
cannot be kept from trailing, if it be drawn out to too great a 
length. Mr. Patmore thus describes the object of his poetic 
ambition : — 

‘ I, servant to the Truth in times 

When gaudy words are more than wit, 

And diligent in all my rhymes 
The truth with truest phrase to fit. 

Am unsolicitous to earn 
Mock laurels.’ 

Let him not fear then to be classed with ‘ modern mounte- 
‘ banks of speech for, to conclude with one of his own couplets, 
we too are 

‘ Sure that the worthless oyster-heap 

Shall waste, and show the pearls at last/ 
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Art. V. — Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James 
Fox, Edited by Lord John Russell. Vol. IV. London : 
1857. 

publication of the la^t volume of the Memorials and Cor- 
respondcnce of Mr. Fox, from the authentic in«aterials edited 
by Lord John Russell, aifoids us an opportunity of reviewing 
! xmr domestic history, in continuation of former articles which 
we liave devoted to this and other recent works on the events 
of the period between the American War and the Peace of 
1815- ^ ^ ' 

In a previous article*, we stated fully the evidence collected 
from different sources, which proves conclusively that the re- 
signation of Mr. Pitt and his colleagues in the beginning of 
1801, was caused by the refusal of the King to consent to the 
measures proposed by the jVIinister for the relief of the Irit.h 
Ciitholics consequent upon the Union ; which event had taken 
effect on the 1st of January in that year. The policy which 
dictated this steg was so much in advance of the general in- 
telligence of the country, that the true explanation of the grounds 
of resignation has been generally received with incredulity by 
the popular historians of the period. During a visit which Sir 
J. Mackintosh paid to Mr. Dundas in the summer of the same 
year, the latter remarked that his experience in public affairs 
bad taught him to place little faith in historians. ^ For instance,’ 
be said, ^ the motives which I and nay colleagues have, assigned 
^ for our resignation, drawn from the Popery question, no his- 
^ torian will b^elieve; and, if any mentions it, be will treat it as 
^ a mere pretext to cover the real motive ; and he wdll su[)port 
^his representation by very plausible arguments; yet notliing 
‘ can be more true than that the reason we assigned was the real 
^ one.’t This anticipation has doubtless been, to a great extent, 
verified by the event : the documentary evidence published has, 
however, now manifested the truth, and shown that the distrust 
whicb Dundas, like Sir Robeart Walpole, entertained for tlie 
accounts of historians, is, so far as it rests on this case, 
unfounded. 

It is, in our opinion, difficult to exaggerate the loss which tlie 
"nation sustained in the frustration of Mr. Pitt’s intended measure 
oflriah policy, by the irrational resistance of the King. At that 


♦ Ed. Review, vol. ciii. p. 305. 

^ f Life of Sir James Mackintosh, by his son, vol. i. p. 170. 
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moment, it would, if proposed by the government with the King’s 
support, have probably obtained the consent of Parliament, and 
the country would have acquiesced in the change almost without 
knowing what had been done. By its repression, the civilisation 
of Ireland was retarded for a quarter of a century ; and, aft^r 
all, the settlement of the Irish Roman Catholic Church, which 
Mr- Pitt designed to effect, has not been accomplishexL We hold, 
therefore, that Mr. Pitt correctly^estimated the importance of 
the question upon which he resigned office. But in order fully 
to justify the step which he tpok, when he found that he was 
betrayed by some of his colleagues, and that the consent of the 
King could not be obtained, two conditions were, it appears to 
us, necessary. First, that he should be prepared consistently 
to act upon the policy of bringing the greatest amount of par* 
liamentary pressure to bear upon the King, with a view of com- 
pelling him to readmit a Pittite Ministry to oflfiee without any 
restriction as to the Catholic Question. * Secondly, that, in the 
event of the King’s resistance being forcibly overcome, he should 
be in a position which would enable him to use all the influence 
of Government for carrying this question, and to postpone all 
other considerations to its success. How far Mr. Pitt had 
formed a fixed resolution to attempt the fulfilment of tliese two 
conditions, his subsequent conduct speedily ^evinced. 

jMr. Pitt’s resignation, after an administration of more than 
seventeen years, was completed without any oral communication’ 
between himself and the King. • • It was accepted by the King on 
tlie 5th of February, and the Addington Cabinet was pro- 
visionally formed. But before the outgoing Ministers had their 
audiences to deliver up their seals, the* King, in consequence of 
the mental agitation produced by the ministerial change, was, 
for the first time since 1788, seized with an attack of insanity. 


5Ir. Fox anticipated tliat this would be the eftect of Mr. Pitt’s 
resignation, without any ulterior pressure. In a letter to Lord Hol- 
land of Feb. 8. 1801, he says: — * If the Sj^eaker is cOTploye<l, as is 
‘ sai«l, to make a new arrangement, it must be indeed a notorious 
^juggle, and it seems to me not unlikely that it will proceed thus. 

* file Speaker will converse with some men of consequence, possibly 
‘ Grey, or others, and will report that he cannot find it practicable to 

* make a Ministry upon the principle of rejecting the Catholic claims, 
‘ &c., and then Pitt will be restored, and the King will subniiL* 
(Mem. of Fox, vol. Ui. p. 188.) See also the remarks in p. 320. 325. 
Nothing, in truth, less resemWed a iuggle than this resignation. Pitt 
took tlic step reluctantly, and the King preferred Addington to Pitt 
too much to allow the latter a loeiis poenitentiw^ even when he was 
willing to return. 
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His malady manifested itself by evident symptoms on the 20th 
of February, and before the end of the month his life was in 
danger ; but soon after the beginning of March, he began to 
recover, and by the 10th of the month his mental and bodily 
health was sufficiently restored to enable him to sign documents 
and to give audiences to some of his Ministers. During this 
ihterval Mr. Pitt acted as Minister, and had interviews with 
the Prince of Wales and Mr. Addington, for the purpose of 
discussing the question of a Regency. It seems that the King, 
on recovering from his attack, ordered Dr. Willis to inform Mr. 
Pitt of his convalescence ; adding the remark, ^ What has he not 
* to answer for, who is the cause of my being ill at all? ’ This 
remark was repeated to Pitt, and produced from him a contrite 
letter to the King, offering to abandon the Catholic Question.* 
Already, he was not only willing, but desirdtis to recede from 
the ground which he had taken, and to remain, upon the terms 
dictated by the King, at the head of the administration. Rut 
he refused, in spite of the entreaties of friends, to make any 
forward motion in this direction ; he wished that the offer should 
proceed from the King, and that Addington should spontaneously 
withdraw from his new position. Addington, on the other hand, 
secure of the royal favour, declined to make any concession, 
or afford any facility for Mr. Pitt’s return, without the previous 
signification of the King’s desire. He added, characteristically 
'enough, that ‘they {i.e. Mr. Pitt’s friends) might open the 
‘ matter to the King if they pleased, but he would not propose 
‘ it ; and he trusted they would think fit previously to consult 
‘ the King’s physicians as to the effect which such a proposition 
‘ might have upon His Majesty in his present state of healtL’ 
Hereupon Mr. Pitt put an end to the negotiation, and declared 
himself prepared to support the newly formed government. The 
King probably knew what was in agitation, but no formal, 
representation was made to him on the subject. 

Mr. Pitt’s conduct, at this crisis, was as unintelligible to those 
of his contemporaries to whom it was known, as it is to us at 
present. Mr. Abbot, the confidential friend of Addington, who 
succeeded him in the speakership, and was in habits of constant 
intercourse with him, made this entry in his diary : — ‘ It is still 
‘ a njgrstery why Mr. Pitt and his colleagues retired upon a 

♦ Lord Malmesbury, vol. iv. p. 31. Wo learn from Sir Samuel 
* RomJIly’s Diary, that the physicians who were e?:ajpined by a Par- 
liaih^htmr^ Committee in Dec. 1810, during the Klng^s final illness, 
8tate#%%t his insanity in 1801 was caused Vy Pitt’s resignation, 
and Ipif'fUs answer was expunged from their evidence before it was 
prei^tM 'fo the House. (Life of Sir S. RomUly, voh ii. p. 362.) 
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^ question which they were not pledged upou to any one, which 
^ the Roman Catholics did not desire, and which they can now 
^ so readily forego.’ Lord Malmesbury, who lived in intimacy 
with Pitt’s friends, is equally perplexed by his conduct. We 
can understand two adequate motives for Pitt’s resignation: 
one a deep conviction of the importance of his plan, and a belief 
that, by resigning, he should promote its chances of success ; 
the other, a point of honour, that having authorised Lord Corn- 
wallis and Lord Castlereagh to obtain support for the Union 
from the Catholics, by the promise of ulterior measures of relief, 
he was bound, if prevented by the King from fulfilling this pro- 
mise, to retire from power. But neither of these reasons is 
consistent with his resigning his office in February, because the 
King refused his consent to the measure of Catholic relief, and 
his signifying his readiness to resume his office in March, al- 
though the King’s consent was still withheld. After the events 
of 1788, it must be presumed, that Mr. Pitt contemplated the 
possible effect of a political crisis in deranging the King’s mind. 
We confess ourselves at a loss to justify, and scarcely even to 
explain, the course which he pursued. Why, if he was so 
willing to remain in March, he was so resolved on resigning in 
February; or why, if he was so resolved upon resigning in 
February, he was so willing to remain in’ March; we are 
equally unable to determine. What made Mr. Pitt’s conduct 
the less creditable at this conjuncture was, that he signified his 
readiness to remain, without consulting some of the most impor- 
tant of his former collefigues, and particularly Lord Grenville, 
by wdiom this fact wJis communicated to Mr. Fox. Pitt’s con- 
cealment of his change of intention is severely censured by the 
latter, in several of his recently published letters.* 

After this singular ministerial evolution, Addington and his 
colleagues were formally installed in their offices, and passed 
from a provisional into a definitive tenure of power. But in the 
course of a week there was a fresh alarm, and the King con^ 
tinned in the hands of the Willises till the end of J une, when 
his state was considered to be such as to justify their removal 
from his person.f However little fitted the King’s mind, at this 

* The statement is that Pitt concealed his intention from all his 
colleagues, except Dundas. (Mem. of Fox, vol. iii.^p. 452. ; vol. iv.pp. 
14. 20. 22.) ‘ Lord Grenville confirmed to me the extraordinary fact 
* of Pitt never having told him of his oflfer to continue without Catholic 
^ Emancipation, in the year 1801.’ (Letter of April 19. 1804, ib. p. 45.) 

t Lord Malmesbtt^’s Diaries, ib. p.49. ; Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon, 
vol. i. p. 874-83. ; iSxemorials of Fox, vol. ip*. p. 337, 338. 342. In 
a letter to Lord Lauderdale, dated March 15. 1304, Fox says: — ^ That 
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tinae, might be to undergo the agitation necessary for the dis- 
cussion of dithcult questions of policy^ no doubt can exist as to 
bb satisfaction with fbe eompli^uit and commonplace Minister 
whom he bad brought into power^ or as to the relief which he 
-felt at having disengaged himself from the haughty and dicta- 
torial service of Mr. Pitt. ^ The King * (he now writes to his 
favourite) ‘ is highly gratified at the repeated marks of the 
^ sensibility of Mr. Adcling&n’s heart, which must greatly add 
^ to the comfort of having placed liim, with so much propriety, 
‘ at the head of the Treasury. 'He trusts their mutual affection 
^ can only cease with their lives.’ A few days afterwards he 
assures Addington of his thorough satisfaction with the new 
administration. The King likewise confers on his new Minister 
the endearing epithets of ‘ my Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ 
^ my own Chancellor of the Exchequer;’ thereby marking the 
contrast with his stately and comparatively unbending pre- 
decessor. 

As soon as the Aldington administration were establishcti in 
office, a negotiation for a separate peace with Fi’ance was com- 
menced between Lord Hawkesbury, the new Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and M. Otto, a French agent in London, 
who received his instructions from the First Consul. The nego- 
tiation began in March and lasted through the autumn ; on the 
first of October, 1801, the preliminaries of a treaty of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and France were signed in London ; and 
on the 12th the ratifications of the preliminaries were exchanged. 
This event was received with an explosion of joy in England ; 
the people were tired of the war, and wished to see it terminated 
by any reasonable settlement. When Colonel Lauriston, the 
bearer of the French ratification, set out with M. Otto for 
Downing, Street, the people took the horses from the carriage, 
and dragged it • to the Foreign Office.* At night all London 
was illuminated. ^ Never, perhaps (says the Annual Register), 
^ since the restomtion of Charles II., was the general joy in 
^ England so high and extravagant. It was in proportion to 

‘the Ministers will venture everything for their places, L always l)e- 
VUeved, and it now seems certain. Three years ago, after the King 
recovered sufficiently to invest them in their offices, it is known, 
‘ and now scarcely disavowed, that he had .a severe rebpse, and was 
, Sfor weeks at Kitw, in such a state as neither to see Ministers or 
aad yet these very men, from whose jti,midity so much ia 
.t^pected, ventured to conceal this nebpse, and iOven to deny it, and 
on just aa if nothing imd (Mem. of Fox, vol. iv. 

^ l^rd^Malmesbttrgrjays it was ahoAnoy^iMsb. (Vol. iv. p..fil.) 
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* the sufferings that had been so long endured from the war, 
^ and the miserable forebodings arisii:^ from a dread of its further 
‘ continuance/ At the end of October Parliament was opened, 
and in the following month the preliminaries were debated in 
both houses. In tlie House of Lords, Lord Grenville denounced 
the arrangement, as not securing one of the objects for which 
we had so long fought; he regarded the terms as disadvan- 
tageous to the country, and fraught with national degradation. 
The Address, however, was carried by 104 to 10 votes. In 
the House of Commons the^ Address was opposed by Mr. 
Grenville, who, referring to Sheridan’s dictum, that it was a 
peace at which every man rejoiced, and of which ev^ery man was 
ashamed, said that if Englishmen could rejoice at a bad peace, 
at a i)eace of which they could not be proud, the national cha- 
racter was totally lost. Mr. Pitt gave a qualified, but, never- 
theless, a decided approbation of the peace. He preferred 
accepting terms even short of what he thought the country 
entitled to obtain, to risking the result of tlie negotiation^ by 
too obstinate an adherence to any particular point. Although 
everything had not been obtained by the preliminaries, yet it 
did not appear to him, that the difference between those terms 
and what the country had a right to, was to be compai*cd with 
the evils which might have resulted by being too peremptory in 
our demands. He concluded by giving his sincei’e support to 
the motion, in which he was joined by Mr. Fox, who declared 
that, since he had been a member of tJie House, he never had 
assented with greater satisfaction to any measure, than he now 
did to the preliminaries of peace. The preliminaries w^ere con- 
demned by Mr. Windham and Dr. Lawrence, but defended by 
Mr. Wilberforoe, and the Address was agreed to without a 
division. 

A month after the signature of the preliminaries, the Marq^uis 
of Cornwallis left England as ambassador, to negotiate the de- 
finitive treaty. Having visited Paris, where the First Consul 
gave him an honourable reception, he repaired to Amiens, the 
appointed seat of the negotiation. The progress of the treaty 
did not arrest Bonaparte in the course of foreign nggi^udise- 
ment which he was pursuing; but the definitive peace was 
signed on the 27th of March, 1S02.* In the monA of May 

* An offer of ,a Cabinet Office was made by Addington to Mr. 
Grey, about Jainiary, 1802, and, was declined ou the ground that the 
Ministry could not accede to any measure of . Parliamentary Reform. 
This fact .appews in the Fox Corirespondence, vol. iii. p. 3ol> 357. 

: There is no trace of it in the t4fe of X^rd Sidmontb. The pacific 
policy of tbo Foxite party doubtless led to this o&r. 
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motions of censure upon the treaty were made in the two Houses 
of Parliament by Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham; in the 
Houfe of Lords, the numbers* upon the division were 122 to 
16 in favour of the Government ; in the House of Commons 
they were 276 to 20. On this occasion Mr. Pitt was absent, 
but the policy of Ministers was supported by Mr. Sheridan. 
The feeling of Parliament ajad the country was still decidedly in 
favour of the peace ; and the 7iew Opposition — as they were 
called — the friends of Lord Grenville and Windham, met yvdth 
little or no popular support in their disapprobation of the pacific 
policy of the Addington adininistration.* 

* Lord Malmesbury seems to have agreed rather with Lord Gren- 
ville than with Mr. Pitt in his estimate of the peace. On October 1. 
1801, he designates the ‘elmltation and joy at an event of which the 
issue at best must be doubtful/ as ‘ childish.' (Diaries, vol. iv. p. 60.) 
On March 26. 1802 (the day before the signing of the definitive 
treaty), he met the Duke of York in the streets, who asked him for 
news. ‘ Peace, Sir, in a week, and war in a month/ was the answer. 
This saying was ‘repeated to the King, who, at the next drawing 
room, told Lord Malmesbury, that he took the same view of the 
treaty. (Ib. p. 69.) Mr. Fox's views with respect to the peace of 
Amiens, and its advantage to this country, appear in the following 
passages: — ‘However it may have happened, it is an excellent 
‘ thing, and I do not like it any the worse for its being so very 
‘ triumphant a peace for France, who, except Ancona, does not give 
‘ up any part of her conquests. Indemnity for the past and security 
* for the future [Mr. Pitt’s phrase] are now evidently construed into 
‘ Ceylon and Trinidad. I do not know why you should consider it, 
‘ however, a mere truce ; 1 hope better. The sense of humiliation in 
‘ the Government here will be certainly lost^in the extreme popularity 
' of the measure. I expect there never was joy more universal and 
‘ unfeigned, and this rascally people are quite overjoyed at receiving 
‘ from Ministers what, if they had dared to ask it, could not have 
‘ been refused them at almost any period of the war.’ (To Mr. Mait- 
land, 1801, voLiiL p. S45.) ‘In regard to the public opinion upon 
‘ the subject, my belief is that there never was more genuine and 
‘ general joy upon any public event. I know that in London, and I 
‘ heard too in Liverpool, there are some who abuse it ; but in general 
‘ it is far otherwise. Even those who are most dissatisfied only say 
‘ that every gentleman is against it, and every blackguard for it.’ 
(To Mr. Grey, October 12. 1801, ib. p. 347.) ‘I fear that whatever 
‘ happens, 1 cannot with propriety be absent from the House of Com- 
mens on the day when the peace makes the regular -subject ; and so 
‘ lishall have two days instead of one, which is in itself bad enough, 
f llieajldes the increased chance of saying indiscreet thing^ which I 
‘ le toe very great ; for the truth is, J im gone something further 
/ ifii hate to the English Government than perhaps you and the rest of 
‘ my fifi^nas are, and certainly further than can with prudence be 
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Much delay took place in renewing the regular diplomatic 
intercourse between the two countries. Although the Definitive 
Treaty was signed in March, Gen. Andr4ossy, the French am- 
bassador, did not arrive in England till the 6th of November, 
nor did Lord Whitworth, appointed to the embassy at Paris, 
sail for France till the 10th of the same month. Addington, 
however, had lost no time in putting the establishments of the 
country upon a footing of peace. army and navy estimates 

for the next year showed a reduction of more than 10,000,000/., 
compared with the expenditure^ of the last year of war. The 
income-tax, which Addington, in common with all the states- 
men of that period, regarded "exclusively as a war-tax, was 
repealed ; the total annual saving of expenditure was estimated 
by him at 25,000,000/.; but a loan of 10,000,000/. was announced 
on the part of the year’s finance. 

In judging the Peace of Amiens with the light afforded by a 
knowledge of subsequent events, it is difficult to put ourselves 
in the contemporary position from which alone a fair estimate 
of its policy can be formed. But we confess that we agree 
with those who considered its terms more advantageous to the 
country than a continuance of the war. If the treaty had led 
to a permanent pacification between France and England, the 
acceptance of its terms by the British Go^yernment, notwith- 
standing M. Thiers’s opinion of the advantages which it secured 
to France, would have been, in our judgment, fully justifiable. 
The true question however is, whether any lasting peace with 
France, whatever might be its conditions, was possible so long 
as Bonaparte was the chief ruler. Addington seems to have 
believed in the moderation of Bonaparte, and in the sincerity of 
his desire for peace. How far such a belief was at that time reason- 
able, is uncertain ; but that it was utterly false, and that no 
treaty which could then have been made between the two 
countries would have restrained the ambition of the First Con- 
sul, or have prevented him from rendering the. renewal of the 
war inevitable, few will now be inclined to doubt. 

It may, however, be interesting to compare the confidential 
opinions which the statesmen who represented the extreme 
warlike and pacific parties respectively, expressed pn the subject 
about this tinie. Bord Grenville, writing to his brother in May, 

* avowed. The triumph of the French Government over the English 

* does in fact afibrd me a degree of pleasure which it is very difficult 

* to disguise.’ (To Mr. Grey, Oct. 22. 1801, ib. p. 349.) It is im- 
possible not to regret that Mr. Fox’s long exclusion from office should 
have so far soured his mind as to lead him to indulge the feelings 
which are expressed in some of these passages. 
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1801 , before the signature of the preliminaries, thus states bis 
views of Bonaparte’s policy : — 

\ I certainly agree with- you in. thinking that Bonaparte lias not 
the most remote idea of peace, but looks to the continuance of the 
war as his only salvation. Indeed, unless he can find a pretence to 
plunder Portugal, and perhaps Spain too, the machine of his gb- 
verftment cannot go on, now that requisitions in Getmany and 
Italy are at an end. I could ^ring a thousand little circumstances, 
which the long habit of watching that nest of robbers and assassins, 
called the French Government, teaches me to look as decisive 
proof that their intentions, at this moment, are entirely warlike/* 

Again, in another letter to his brother, of Oct. 26. 1803, written 
about six months after the rupture of the peace, he says : — 

^ I have received information, from which I collect that there is 
some disposition to> hazard in both Houses, frCm our side of the 
way, certain recommendations in favour of negotiations for peace ; 
and I cannot reconcile to mys<df to leave mjr utter disapprobation of 
all such language to be guessed at, merely from my absence. 

‘ Peace I desire most 'fervently i no person in the country, I am 
sure, desires it more than I do ; and few have had sucli opportuni- 
ties of knowing how necessary it is to us. But then I am confident 
that there is no hope of peace for Europe, or for Eiigland, hut by 
raising up some sufficient barrier against Bonaparte’s ambition, 
which aims at univ^^rsal empire^ not in the figurative, but in the 
most literal acceptation of those terms. Thi^ great work, I have 
long been convinced, could not be accomplished but by the union of 
the three great continental PowoVs. That the insolence of France 
would ultimately produce this union, I firmly believed ; and until it 
took place 1 was always averse to wasting the resources of this 
country in separate and therefore ineffectual exertions. But now 
that this union is formed, and that these Powers seem really con- 
vinced that they are fighting their own cause, not ours alone, it 
would, I think, be no less im})olitic than disgraceful for this country 
to be the first to hold such language, or to take such steps as may 
lead to the separation of the alliance. 

‘ I am not so sangisiiine as many are in ray hopes of success, because 
I well know how much there is to do ; but God forbid “that I should 
persuade this country to desert the cause of Europe so long as there 
is any chance — and such there certainly now is — that Euro^ will 
%bt for its own iirdependencet^ f 

On the other hand, Mr. Fox, an November," 1802„about nine 
moiKths after the signature of^ the Itefinitive Treaty, expresses 
epininit that Bonaparte ^ will dd ev^tbing that he cm to 
— , — 

Blarquis of Bu^kinghtimtj'J&r 1^6. 1801, Court and 

I Coprt and Cabinets, vol. iii. p. 33L 
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‘ avoid war ;’5 and in the following inontb, he saye, ^ I am ol>- 
^stinate in my opinion that Bonaparte’s* wish is ftxr peace — nay^ 

^ that he is afraid of war to the last d<3gree/t His views on 
Bonaparte’s position and policy are further developed in a letter 
written at the same time. 

‘ My notiion about Bonaparte’s politics is this. — ^that when I first 
went to Paris he was foolishly sore about our newspapei^s, but nc^ ill 
disposed to the Ministers, and still lesj to the country. At this time 
he was out of humour with Austria, and determined, as I suspect, 
not to give way a little to her. Afterwards, when he suspected 
(whether truly or falsely) that wef should interfere, he began to be 
terribly afraid of a war, which might in France be imputed to his 
rashness. In consequence of this fejir, he did make concessions by no 
mean’s^ inconsiderable to Austria, and immediately felt bitter against 
us who were the cause ot* his making them. But as that bitterness 
(according to my hypothesis) arises principally from the fear he has 
of our driving him into an unpopular war, 1 do not think it will 
for the present pi’event peace ; nor indeed, if pacific counsels, and 
language are used here, that it is at all likely [not?] to be last- 
ing Whatever ridicule may be, attempted to be thrown 

upon the title of pacificator, you may be sure that whatever hold he 
has (perhaps no great matter neither) upon the people of France, 
arises from the opinion that he alone could make the peace, and that 
he will be the best able to maintain it.’ J 

Mr. Horner has the following entry in Iii» joitrnal, under thd 
date of January, 1806: — 

‘ Mr, Fox was of opinion, before the .commencement of the present 
war, that the real intentions and wishes of Bonaparte, however hostile 
he was to this country, were to make his subjects a commercial people ; 
to keep his own power, of course, as absolute as possible; but to 
reduce the military spirit and system to which he originally owed it.’ § 

During the session of 1802, Mr. Pitt absented himself from 
Parliament.il Though, on the whole, he approved of the peace. 


To Lord Lauderdale, Nov. 12. 1802. Mem* of Fox, rol. iii. p. 372. 
t, To Mr. Grey, Dec. 12. 1802, ib. p. 384. 

To Ml*. Grey, Dec. 1802, ib. p. 381-2* Mr, Fox went to -France 
in July, 1802, and came back to England in November. He returns 
to hia idea pf Bonaparte’s pacific disposition in Sept. 180d : feel 

‘ quite sure that Bonaparte would like peace if we would give way in 
‘ anything.’ (Ib. vol. iv. p. 116.) 

Life of Horner, vol. i. p* 

II Mr. Fox,<iro a letter of Dec. 19^. 1802ySt8yg?> th«#t although Pitt is 
au'pj&osed to to friendly to peace, the war-party are constantly caUing 
for hia return to power j awl ‘ therefore he will find himself obliged, 
‘ after; Christmas^ tb say something pretty deeieivei or to make Ms re- 
^ tirem^i (for a tim^ at leaist) complete seceseionir’ (Mem. of Foi?c, 
vol. iii. p. 206.) 
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he wikiB dis^atlsQed with the general course of the administration ; 
and' be reconciled these two feelings by maintaining a neutral 
statibn ; be discontinued his active support to the Governtnent, 
but did not commence a declared opposition to its measures. 
Th0 ambiguous state of his mind was known to his friends : and 
accordingly, near the end of the year (November, 1802), an at- 
tempt was made by some of the more eager of his followers to 
force or induce Addington to resign, in order that Pitt might 
succeed to his place. A paper was drawn up by Mr. Canning, 
for presentation to Mr. Addington, the object of which was to 
bring about this substitution by voluntary means. Both Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Grenville were now prepared to abstain from 
pressing the Catholic Question upon the King, and to accept 
office without making this measure an indispensable condition. 
Pitt himself thought the change desirable ; but would not con- 
sent to any active steps being taken by his friends, or any can- 
vass being made : he deprecated anything which could bear the 
appearance of a plot or cabal ; maintained that if he stood aloof, 
an alteration in his opinions would be inferred, and if there was 
a general wish to restore him to office, it would soon be mani- 
fested. The result of this discouragement was that Mr. Can- 
ning’s paper was suppressed*, and that no aedive movement for 
Pitt’s restoration to power had been made when the session for the 
ensuing year commenced in November, 1802. Pitt absolutely 
* rejected any attempt to force him upon the King through a 
parliamentary motion ; and in iliis view Mr. Canning himself 
concurred.! 

The Opposition at this time consisted of two sections, the Old 
and the New. The old Opposition, composed of Mr. Fox and 
his few remaining followers, had strongly supported the j)eace ; 


* See Lord Malmesbury’s Diaries, vol. iv. p. 80-127. 
f Lord Malmesbury, ib. p. 117. 145. There is in Mr. Fox’s Cor- 
respondence a letter'?^ Mr. Adair, dated simply 1802, in which allu- 
sion is made to some offer to Pitt with the King’s consent; the report 
resting on the authority of the Prince of Wales, but having been 
heard by Fox from other quarters (Mern. of Fox, voL iii. p. 883.). 
There is no trace of any such offer in Lord Malmesbury’s Diaries, 
although he wa^’ in intimate and frequent communication with Mr. 
Canning and with Mr. Pitt himself ^t this time. It is highly inipro- 
*bable that any proposal should have been made- by Addington to Pitt 
to join his Government, either with or without the King’s consent, in 
the course of 1802.' In a letter to Mr. Grey, of ffep* 12. 1802, Mr. 
Fpx ‘ The King is supposed to be fi^Jil as unwilling to restore 

^ as ever ; and indeed, from his nature, I aih sure it must be so.’ 
(Ib# p. 386.) 
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the new Oppoaition, formed of the , Grenville party, had as 
strongly condemned it. The restlessness of Bonaparte, and the 
improbability of maintaining pacific relations with Ftance, began 
now to manifest themselves ; and public opinion gradually in- 
clined towards the new Opposition, who had from the commence- 
ment censured the treaty, and predicted its failure. For the 
same reason, the general feeling pointed to Mr. Pitt’s resump- 
tion of office. The chief title of the Addington administration 
to confidence and support was the peace : if the peace should 
prove a failure, their principal, hold on the good wishes of the 
public was gone : and if vigour and ability for the prosecution 
of war were needed, the superiority of Pitt seemed undeniable. 
These considerations did not fail to present tjyemselves, in some 
form or other, to the mind of Mr. Addington ; and induced him 
to entertain the idea of strengthening the Ministry by the in- 
corporation of his predecessor. 

Mr. Pitt, in his way from Bath to London in December, 1802, 
visited Lord Malmesbury at Park Place, and Lord Grenville at 
Dropmore. At the former house, in answer to the remonstrances 
of Lord Malmesbury with respect to his inaction, he declared 
himself in favour of a pacific policy ; he thought that the great 
question then under deliberation was, how to hear and to forbear : 
that if peace could be preserved* for four or, five years, our re- 
venues would be so far improved that we might again face such 
a war as was just ended ; and that nothing but a gross national 
insult, or an open act of hostilityyor such an attempt at aggran- 
disement on the part of France as would in effect comprise both, 
ought to divert us from this course.* The result of Mr. Pitt’s 
visit to Dropmore is preserved in a letter from Lord Grenville 
to his brother.f He was better in health and spirits; his 
opinions were more alienated from the Government : although 
disposed to treat them with the utmost tenderness, he was pre- 
pared to attend Parliament after the Christmas recess, and to 
make his sentiments known to the world. On his way through 
London to Walmer, Mr. Pitt (much to Mr. Canning’s annoy- 
ance) made two visits to. Addington, at his house in Richmond 
Park4 conversation which passed between Pitt and Ad- 

dington at this time was considered by the latter ^ extremely 

* Lord Malmesbury, ib. p. 152-7. 

t Court and Cabinets, vol. iiii p. 242. The dates and places are 
mistaken by the editor, p. 241,, who represents Pitt as visiting Lord 
Grenville after he had been to Addington. 

t This was the White Lodge, to which, after it had been conferred 
on Addington by the King, Mr. Canning gave the name of t6e * Villa 
‘ Medici.’ Lord Sidmouth retained it till his death in 1844. 
von. evil. NO. ccxvii. n 
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^ comfortable and • satisfactory.’ Addington took occasion to 
sonnd him on the subject of his return to office, and received 
the great ex-minister au answer which he deemed encou- 
raging.* 

,The months of February and March, 1803, which Mr. Pitt 
passed at Waltner, brought the relations with Prance to a crisis. 
On the 8th of March, a message from the Crown, pointing to 
military preparations in Fmnce and Holland, and to ponding 
discussions with France, the result of which was uncertain, and 
recommending to Parliament the adoption of precautionary 
measures, was brought down to both Houses. Addresses in 
answer to this message, which was regarded as the signal of 
renewed war, wer 9 unanimously voted both by Lords and Com- 
mons : the Government proposed the embodiment of the militia, 
and an addition of 10,000 seamen to the navy. From these 
debates Mr. Pitt was absent. Mr. Fox gave an unwilling sup- 
port to a warlike Address, and Mr. Francis commented upon 
the exclusion of the whole ability of the nation from the existing 
counsels of the sovereign. The message of the 8th of March gave 
rise to the celebrated explosion of Bonaparte, at a public recep- 
tion at the Tuileries, on the 13th, when he upbraided Lord 
Whitworth with the supposed desire of his country to revive the 
war, and their alleged infraction of the treaty. In this state of 
things, with the prospect of being driven from his pacific policy, 
and being compelled to play the part of a W ar Minister, Ad- 
dington lost no time in seeking the assistance of Pitt. 

Before the end of March Lord Melville went down to Wal- 
mer, the bearer of a message from Addington, announcing his 
willingness to form a junction with Pitt. The scheme origi- 
nally proposed to Mr. Pitt was, that Mr. Addington and 
himself should be Secretaries of State (or, if Mr. Pitt preferred, 
that he should be Chancellor of the Exchequer), with a third 
person, agreeable to him, as Prime Minister, it being intended 
that this person should be Lord Chatham. Mr. Pitt instantly 
rejected this overture, chiefly o.n the ground that the proposed 
arrangement, by which the First Minister would not be the 
most important person in the Government, was objectionable. 
Addington understood this objection to mean that Pitt insisted 
on being himself Prime Minister, and thereupon sent him, by 
Mr. Long, a verbal message to the effect that he might resume 
Hs former offices, and Addington would be a Secretary of 
State. Pitt acceded to the wish for a meeting with Addington, 
Easter, which was at the same time^expte&sed, but declined 

" — 11 

♦ Life of Lord Sidmouth, voL ii. p. 113. 
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to give any assurance as to his own course without further 
explanations. At this stage of the negotiation Lord Grenville 
arrived at Walmer on a visit, and receiVed from Pitt a full 
account of what had passed. Pitt likewise inquired of him 
whether he and his friends would form part of a Government 
formed by himself, and ascertained Lord Grenville’s feelings on 
this subject. The meeting between Pitt and Addington took 
place in the early part of April, at Mr. Long’s house at Bromley 
Hill. At this conference Pitt stated that the entire adminis- 
tration must be remodelled, and that Lord Grenville, Lord 
Melville, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Windham must be members 
of it. As soon as Addington received this ultimatum, he per- 
ceived that there was an irreconcilable antagonism between his 
views and those of Pitt. He wished to strengthen his own 
Ministry, by engrafting Pitt into it, or, if necessary, by placing 
Pitt at its head. Pitt wished to form a Ministry of his own, 
out of new materials, adopting only, from motives of private 
friendship and from deference to the King, some portions of the 
existing Cabinet. Addington made an attempt by letter, before 
he submitted the plan to his colleagues, to obtain better terms ; 
but Pitt' declined to alter his resolution. The proposal was then 
laid before the Cabinet, who, as might be expected, refused to 
be parties to a step which was a virtual dissokition of the Go- 
vei-nment. Their refusal was communicated by Addington to 
Pitt, who returned a simple acknowledgment of the letter. 
Some further explanatory corrcsiJOiidence between thorn ensued, 
which ended by Pitt’s requesting that all the letters might be 
laid before the King.* It appears that the King’s consent to the 

^ An accurate and complete knowledge of this ministerial negotia- 
tion may be obtained by a comparison of Lord Sid mouth’s Life, vol. ii. 
pp. 1 1‘5-30. ; Lord Malmesbury, ib. pp. 176-88.; and Lord Grenville’s 
Narrative, Court and Cabinets, vol. iii. pp. 282-90. An authentic 
account of the transaction, from information made public at tlie time, is 
also given in ch. 17. of the Annual Register for 1803. In Lord Gren- 
ville’s Narrative the words, ‘ He (Pitt) desired Mr. Long to add, that 
‘ he should/>w^himself atliberty to communicate what had already passed 
‘ ‘to some of his friends ; and particularly to myself’ (p. 280.), ought 
apparently to be, Gie should /ee/ himself at liberty.’ Mr. Wilberforce 
represents this plan as having originated with Lord Melville, and as 
having been carried Into effect by him. ‘ Dundas undertook to bring 
^ Pitt into the plan, which was to appoint some third person head, and 
bring in Pitt and Addington on equal terms under him. Dundas ac- 
^ cordingly, confiding in his knowledge of all Pitt’s ways and feelings, 
^ set out for Walmer Ca^le ; and after dinner and port wine, began 
‘ cautiously to open his proposals. But be saw it would not do, and 
‘ stopped abruptly. Really,’^ said Pitt, with a sly severity, — and it 
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negotiation, howe^r necessary an element in the business, had 
never been procured by Addington ; so tliat, in fact, no distinct 
offer, by competent jfuthority, was made to Pitt. Addington 
assumed to act as plenipotentiary, but had not full powers to 
treat. The consequence w«as, that unless he induced Pitt to 
assent to the precise proposal which he made, and which the 
Cabinet were likely to ratify, the negotiation could not lead 
to a successful issue. Looking to Pitt’s experience and sagacity, 
and to Addington’s dependence on the King, it is remarkable 
that the latter should have ventured to make the offer, or that 
the former should have been willing to entertain* it, without the 
King’s express authority being previously obtained. It was not 
a mere question of changing a Cabinet office, as to which a 
Prime Minister might properly make a preliminary arrangement, 
subject to the King’s confirmation. It was practically a nego- 
tiation for a complete alteration of the character of the Govern- 
ment; and the whole discussion proceeded on the assumption 
that Addington and Pitt were between them to settle who was 
to be the new Prime "Minister. 

Addington’s first communication to the King on the subject 
is stated by Lord Malmesbury to been made at an audience 
after the levee, when Pitt’s final answer had been given, and 
tlic correspondence was nearly terminated. He represented 
Pitt s conduct in such colours as to rouse the King’s wrath ; 
who talked of Pitt’s ^ puttino; the crown in commission;’ and 
said that he carried his plan* of removals so far and so high, 
that it might end in reaching himself. A short time afterwards 
Addington gave the King copies of the cori’cspondencc, but the 
King refused to read the letters, or to take any notice of llicni, 
adding that ^ it was a foolish business, which was begun ill, coii- 
‘ ducted ill, and terminated ill.’ 

It soon appeared that the hopes of averting the war, which 
Addington had weakly cherished up to the last moment, were 
destined to be but short lived. On the 16th of May a message 
from the Crown was delivered to the two Houses, informing them 

‘ \vr,s almost the only sharp thing I ever heard him say of any friend, 

I hud not the curiosity to ask what I was to be.” ’ — (Life of Wilber- 
force, vol. iii. p. 219.) This is a remarkable instance of the manner 
in Avhich historical truth is unintentionally perverted for the sake of 
ConvtTsationul antithesis. It is certain that Addington’s message was 
fully dedivered to Pitt, that it was deliberately considered by him, and 
that he gave a written answer to it, in which his reasons for refusing 
the offer were stated at length. Mr, Wilberforce, who disliked Fox's 
character and politics, and thought the Grenvilles too warlike, desired 
to see a union between Pitt and Addington effected. (IK. p. 156.) 
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that the King had recalled his ambassador from Paris, and that 
the French ambassador had left London. A declaration of war 
by England was issued on the 18th. Papers explanatory of the 
rupture were presented ; and an Address was moved by Minis- 
ters pledging Parliament to the renewal of hostilities. Public 
opinion,, which two years before had been so strongly pro- 
nounced in favour of peace, was now equally decided in favour 
of war. The majority for the Address was in the Lords 142 to 
10 ; in the Commons 398 to 67. Pitt appeared on this occasion, 
and spoke with great energy in support of a warlike policy. Fox 
made one of his most successful efforts in favour of pacific re- 
lations with France.* ^Everybody here seems to be of one 
‘ mind (says Mr. Horner, in a letter written at the time) as to 
^ the justice of the war in respect of the case, as we lawyers call 
‘ it, that this country can make out against Bonaparte ; but the 


* Fox’s own account of this debate is as follows : — ‘ Pitt’s speech was 
^ admired very much, and very justly. I think it was the best he 
^ ever made in that style ; and there were several circumstances that 
‘ rendered it peculiarly popular with the House. I dare say you have 
‘ heard puffs enough of my speech upon the Address, so that I need 
‘ not add my mite ; but the truth is, it was my best.’ (Mem. of Fox, 
ib. p. 223.) ‘ In the debate Mr. Fox spoke from ten to one ; and in 

* these three hours delivered a speech of more art,* eloquence, wit, and 
‘ mischief, than I ever remember to have heard from him.’ (Abbot's 
Diary, in Lord Sidmouth’s Life, ib. p. 182.) ‘ Pitt’s speech on the 23rd, 
^ the finest he ever made — never was any speech so cheered, or such 
‘ incessant and loud applause ; it was strong in support of war, but he 
^ was silent as to Ministers ; and his silence, either as to blame or praise, 
‘ was jiaturally construed into negative censure.’ (Lord Malmesbury, 
ib. p. 256.) ‘ Fox spoke three hours, very ingeniously, but very mis- 
‘ chievous. Windham answered him. Addington spoke very poorly.’ 
(P,2.57.) Mr. Horner’s report will also be read with interest: — * By all 
‘ the accounts I have collected, both Pitt and Fox made a very great 
^ display. Pitt’s peroration was a complete half hour of his most 
‘ powerful declamation, not lowered in its tone for a moment ; not a 
‘ particle of all this is preserved in the report lately published, though 
‘ said to be done by Canning. Fox’s speech was quite of a different 
^ cast, and not at all in the tone which he usually adopts ; no high 
‘ notes, no impassioned bursts ; but calm, subtle, .argumentative 
‘ pleasantry. He very seldom attempts to keep the House laughing ; 
^ but in this speech, I understand, it was evidently his design through- 
‘ out, and Mackintosh says he never heard so much wit. A good 
‘ many of the points are repeated, none of which are in the newspapers, 
‘ but I cannot pretend to give you them. I remember, however, the 
^ compliment he paid to Pitt’s speech, that if Demosthenes had been 
" present, he must have admired, and might have envied.” ’ (Memoirs 
of Horner, vol. i. p. 221.) 
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^ policy of war at the present juncture is a different question, 
^ of which people take various views.’* 

The only step now taken by Mr. Fox in assertion of his 
pacific policy, was to move an Address to the Crown, recom- 
mending a resort to the mediation of Russia, in order to re- 
establish peace with France ; Mr. Pitt concurred in the principles 
of the motion, and it was not pressed to a division.f 

Shortly afterwards, resolutions censuring Ministers for their 
submissive conduct towards France since the signature of the 
peace, and expressing a want of confidence in them, were pro- 
posed in both Houses, and negatived by large majorities. In 
the Commons, the motion for the removal of Ministers, made 
by Col, Patten, was chiefly memorable on account of the line 
which was taken by Mr. Pitt. Their conduct had been con- 
demned in several elaborate speeches, chiefly from members of 
the Grenville party, and it had been defended by Addington; 
when Pitt rose to deliver his opinion. The Opposition at this 
time, consisting as it did of two sections, was weakened by 
diffei*ence of scntimerit. The old Opposition regretted the re- 
newal of the war ; the new Opposition applauded its renewal, 
and only regretted the peace by which it had been for a time 
interrupted. The policy of the Government had failed, and 

* Meinoirs of Hulmor, ib. p. 219. 

f The views entertained by Mr. Fox at tins time, with respect to 
the chances of iiiaintaining the pr?ace of Amiens, and the causes of its 
rupture, maybe collected from tile following passages in his letters : — 
^ Everybody seems to think that peace is more and more safe ; but 
^ yet wluit you say of ambiguous menaces, which is applicable to 
M)oth sides, bad blood, 8cc., is very true, and till a language- more 
^ friendly is adopted on both sides, there can be no safety : this is 
‘ what 1 will work at as well as I can.^ (To Lord Holland, tfaii. 1. 
1803. Mem. of Fox, vol. iii. p. 210,) ‘Everybody now sees that 
‘ Bonaparte’s wish is for peace ; nay, even the most warlike say he 
‘^does not yet think himself ready. Everybody, too, now sees tliere 
' was no violence on the part of France (which was at first supposed 
^ to cause the message), and I believe all indignant feelings are sub- 
^ sided, and the wish for peace as general as ever.’ (The same, March 
29. 1803, ib. p. 219.) ‘ You know I have no great expectations of the 
‘ gratitude of ^he country ; but yet the wish for peace among sober- 
‘ minded people is so general and so strong, that I cannot help tbink- 
‘ ing we should, in the feel of the country at least, be honourably dis- 

* tingnished from the other politicians and parties of the day, who so 

* evidently make war and peace mere engines of attack upon a 

* Ministry wlmm they dislike.’ (To Mr. Grey, March 12. 1803, p.297.) 
^ At present I am more convinced than ever, that, if it is w'ar, it is 
^ entirely the fault of the Ministers, and not of Bonaparte.' (The same, 
Marclx 1803, ib. p. 404.) 
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Ministers were admitted to be wanting in ability and vigour. 
If Mr. Pitt cordially approved of the conduct of Ministers, the 
immediate strength derived from his suf^ort, and the prospect 
of a more intimate connexion hereafter, would probably place 
them in a position which, backed by the King’s influence, would 
defy all hostile attacks. On the other hand, if he gave a de- 
cided assent to the vote of want of confidence, it was plain that, 
whatever might be the numbers iii? the division, his open junc- 
tion with the two sections of Oppositions would speedily force 
Addington to a capitulation. , The curiosity therefore as to 
the sentiments which he would express, and the vote which 
he would give, was great. But the hopes of all parties were 
doomed to be disappointed. He declared that he could bestow 
neither approbation nor censure upon the conduct of Ministers ; 
that he saw no such extraordinary exigency as justified a par- 
liamentary interference for their removal, and that he could 
neither affirm nor negative the Address. He therefore moved 
that the House should pass to the other orders of the day with- 
out coming to a vote upon the resoliitioris. Lord Ilawkesbury 
followed Mr. Pitt, and, on the part of the Government, re- 
jected the proffered compromise, insisting that the House should 
decide for a direct censure, or a total acquittal. Mr. Canning 
announced that though he had never hitherto voted against the 
opinion of Mr. Pitt, he must support the resolutions. The 
question was then put ; when there appeared for Mr. Pittas mo- 
tion 68, against it, 333. The iiiinority was the exact measure 
of Mr. Pitt’s followers in this division, as both sections of the 
Opposition voted with the Government. After this division 
Mr. Pitt, with his friends, and the old Opposition, went away ; 
and upon the main question the numbers were, for the resolu- 
tions 36, against them 277 ; this minority consisting of the new 
Opposition. 

The conduct of Mr. Pitt, though deemed feeble by Ijord 
Grenville *, condemned as factious by the King, and considered 
an error in parllamentaiy tactics by his own friends, probably 
answered his object. Having voted for the peace, and having 
for some time supported Addington; he was unwilling to join in 

* In the intercepted letter from Lord Grenville to* Lord Wellesley 
(written soon after this debate), Pitt’s proceeding is thus charac- 
terised: — ‘ The measure which he has lately adopted (I allude to his 
‘ motion of adjournment on the vote of eensure, illjudged in itself, as 
^ I think it was, and unfortunate in its result, since it lessened his pab- 
‘ lie influence) has at least the merit of expressing, in an unequivocal 
^ manner, his disapprobation of the conduct of Government’ (Annual 
Bfegister, voL xlvi. p. 118.) 
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the vote of censure ; but by refusing to negative it, he implied 
hie disapprobation of Ministers, and evinced a disposition which 
could not fail soon to blreak out into open hostility. 

No further attempt was made during tlie session to place 
the administration in different hands. Addington proceeded 
without delay to restore the army and navy to a war footing, 
and to re-impose the income tax, — the objection being taken then, 
as subsequently, that it made no distinction between permanent 
and precarious incomes. His Ministry had now lived through 
three sessions. In the first, he .negotiated ; in the second, he 
concluded the peace ; in the third, he declared war. The pacifi- 
cation lasted from the signing of the preliminaries, in October, 
1801, till the recall of Lord Whitworth, in May, 1803 ; a period 
of twenty months. 

But although the Ministry had reached the close of the 
session, and stood high in the royal favour, the course of events 
had destroyed all their prominent claims to popular support 
It was evident that the beginning of their end had arrived. 
Mediocrity was in all Ihings their characteristic. They were 
considered a middle-class Ministry ; and their weakness in the 
House of Lords was more striking than in the House of Com- 
mons. Moderate in measures, as in ability*, they hoped to suc- 
ceed by bending before circumstances, and to obtain safety in the 
midst of storms by their resemblance "to the reed rather than to 
the oak. They likewise flattered themselves that good inten- 
tions would supply the want of vigorous acts. But a new state 
of things had arisen, and positive qualifications in a Ministry 
were now felt to be necessary* Pitt’s protecting arm, which 

* The first stanza of Canning’s song of ‘ Moderate Men and Mode- 
‘ rate Measures/ runs thus : — 

‘ Praise to placcless, proud ability 
Let the jirudent muse disclaim ; 

And sing the statesman — all civility — 

Whom moderate talents raise to fame. 

He, no random projects urging, 

Makes us wi}d alarms to feel ; 

With moderate measures gently purging 
" Ills that prey on Britain’s weal.’ 

Xtord Holland says of Addington : — < His empty and pompous manner 
*^exposed him to ridicule ; and old Lord Liverpool justly observed 
he was laughed out of power and place by the beau mondeJ 
of the Whig Party, Vol. ii. p. 211,) It seem? to us that it was 
the'Wita# rather than the beau mon^e, who made Addington ridiculous. 
A^iugtou was indeed the favourite of the Court ; but it must be 
CCtHfeas^ that the Court at this time was not in fashion. * 
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had been for a time held over Addington^s head, was now about 
to turn the sword against his breast.* The Grenville party had 
never joined in Addington’s support, and since the announce- 
ment of the preliminaries, had kept up an active, unsparing, and 
determined opposition. Fox and his friends had warmly sup- 
ported the treaty and the pacific policy of the Government ; but 
the war had now been resumed, and in January, 1804, an over- 
ture was made to him by the Gren (lilies to join in a systematic 
opposition for the purpose of removing the Ministry, and substi- 
tuting one formed on a wide and comprehensive basis. This 
overture was accepted, and the old and new Oppositions, as they 
were called, were thus combined in common action against Ad- 
dington. Fox, indeed, as late as November, 1803, had been 
using his best exertions in Addington’s support, for the purpose 
of keeping out Pitt; but his language with respect to Ministers, 
soon after this time, which he used in his private letters, was 
contemptuous and hostile in the highest degree. t 

* * Pitt, I hear, is more and more bitter against the Ministers, and 
‘ feels strongly what he deems the embarrassment of his situation. I 
‘ am told he even expresses this sentiment (an openness not very 
‘ usual with him) to some of his friends.’ (Mr. Fox to Mr. Grey, 
Dec. 17. 1803 ; Mem. of Fox, vol. iii. p. 443.) Lord Grenville made 
to Pitt, in January, the same offer which he made to Fox; but Pitt 
refused to engage with others in any systematic opposition to Adding- 
ton. Lord Grenville reports the result of his interview with Pitt in 
a letter to his brotlier, of Jan. 30. 1804 : — ^ The same ideas prevail, 

* and nearly the same course will be pursued. The most decided 
‘ hatred and contempt of those who have done so much to provoke 
‘ both, but views of middle lines, and managements, and dcdicacies ou 
‘ Vo7i se perd^ (Court and Cabinets, vol. iii. p. 342.) Pitt's own de- 
tailed explanation of his conduct at this time, as given in a long con- 
versation witli Lord Malmesbury, may be seen in the Diary of the 
latter, vol. iv. p. 288-92. 

f ‘ I really think the next six weeks must bring matters to ja crisis, 

‘ both with respect to the King, and to the getting rid of these 
‘ rascals.’ (Mr. Fox to Mr. Grey, April 2. (misprinted August), 1804. 

‘ Mem. of Fox, vol. iii. p. 459.) ‘ Let us first get rid of the Doctor, is 
‘ my first principle of action, in which I reckon you as concurring with 
‘ me as much as any one.’ (Mr. Fox to Mr. Grey, April 13., ib. p. 463.) 
‘ You will perceive that the Doctor is much weaker in numbers than 
‘ one could have imagined ; but it looks as if this was not so much 

* owing to our strength, as to speculations among their friends con- 
‘ cerning the King, and Pitt’s ambiguous situation. However, it has 
^ this good effect, that it makes him (the Doctor) more and more con- 
‘ temned every day ; indeed the contempt, both with respect to the 

* degree and universdlity of it, is beyond what was ever known. Not 
‘ one unpaid defender, unless you reckon Dallas, who is impatient for 
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At the beginning of 1804, the course of political affairs was 
again disturbed by a recurrence of the King’s malady. As on 
the last occasion, his Itfc was for a time in danger; but when 
his bodily health was restored, the mental derangement was 
such that the appointment of a Regent came seriously into 
question. The attention of Parliament was awakened; but 
after some weeks the bulletins ceased, and Ministers declared 
that no necessity existed <br the suspension of the regal 
functions. It is however certain that during a large part of 
this year, tlie King’s mind was in a state which disqualified 
him for the calm and attentive consideration of important poli- 
tical questions.* We need scarcely point out that this inca- 
pacity rendered negotiations for the reconstruction of the Go- 
vernment difficult ; that it tended to make parliamentary oppo- 
sition for the purpose of compelling the King to acquiesce in a 
policy which he disliked, objectionable on the score of feeling, 
and thus gave an undue advantage to the Ministers in possession 

of office.f The painful and conflicting considerations which the 

■ _____ • 

* the Solicitor-Generalship.’ (Mr. Fox to Lord Lauderdale, March 15., 

ib. vol. iv, p. 24.) ‘ Tlie Doctor has exceeded, if possible, all his 

former lies in what he said about the Russian business. It is, I own, 

* an ignoble chase ; but I should have great pleasure in hunting down 
‘ this vile fellow.’ (Air. Fox to Lord Lauderdale, March 25., ib. p- 31.) 
Within two years this ‘ vile fellow,’ however, held the office of Lord 
Privy Seal in Mr. Fox’s own administration. 

* See Twiss's Life of Lord fildon, voL i. p. 416-27. 446. 452. ; 
Life of Lord Sidmouth, vol. ii. p. 246-50. ; Lord Malmesbury, ib. 
p. 286. 291. 310, 311, 338,; Alern. of Fox, vol. iii. p, 453. 463., vol. 
ir. p. 24. The following anecdote of the acuteness which the King 
retained in the midst of his mental derangement, is related on this 
occasion by Lord Malmesbury : — ‘ In the first illness, when Willis, who 
‘ was a clergyman, entered tfie room, the King asked him if he, who 
‘ was a clergyman, was not ashamed of himself exercising such a pro- 

* fession. Sir/’ said Willis, our Saviour himself went about heal- 
‘ ing the sick.” ‘‘ Yes,” answered the King, “ but he had not 700L a 

* year for it.” (Ib. p. 310.). Another similar anecdote is related in 
the Life of Lord Eldon ‘ The Xing, during one of his illnesses, com- 
^ plained to Lord Eldon, who related the story to Mr. Parrer, that a 
‘ man in the cipplojJ^of some of his physicians had knocked him down. 

* “ When I got up again,” added the King, “ I said my foot had slipped, 

* and ascribed my fall to that ; it would not do for me to admit that 

* the King had been knocked down by any one.” ’ (Twiss, ib. p. 426.) 

•j* ‘ The truth seems to be that the moment the Doctor found that 
King’s madness took the turn of wishing war against Bonaparte, 
he Wgis determined to humour that on which his sole existence de- 
paide^ vis5., the King’s madness.’ (Mr. Fox to Lord Lauderdale, 
Ap]^ ^ 1804. Mem. of Fox, vol. ir. p. 36.) 
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King’s illness suggested, may be understood from the following 
passage in a letter from Lord Grenville to the Marquis of 
Buckingham, of April 19th, 1804. •Lord Grenville, after 
informing his brother of a message from Pitt to Addington, 
involving a communication to the King respecting a change of 
Ministry, proceeds thus : — 

‘ You will observe all this supposes the King in a state to receive 
such a communication from Addington, and to undergo all the fatigue 
of body and mind, to which it must unavoidably lead, if even he 
should be disposed to act at once as reason, policy, and the real inte- 
rests of himself, his family, and his people require. I cannot say that 
I believe him to be equal even to the very first entering upon such a 
business ; and if the state of public aifairs wero, such as would allow of 
our postponing the whole question, most willingly would I lend him 
my assistance (without his knowing that I did so), for warding off 
from him the difficulties of such a scene. But this I know is im- 
possible. To trust the country for another y(n\r, in such times as 
these, to such management as we are now under, would be, in all 
reasonable calculation, inevitable ruin ; and if, in measuring one’s 
conduct upon such a subject, one could look to the King's health alone, 
the only possible means of securing bis peace of mind, is to do the 
best for guarding tbc kingdom again.st the danger^now ready to burst 
upon us, and which, if not better provided against than they now are, 
must, when they come, infallibly overthrow his reason in the first in- 
stance ; but, probably, with that, destroy himself, his family, and his 
kingdom.* *• 

No long time, however, elapsed before Pitt, by independent 
attacks, and by giving suj>port 'to the concerted measures of the 
two oppositions, drove Addington to the necessity of resignation. 
He commenced his hostile operations before Easter by a motion 
for papers on the state of the navy, in which he was aided by 
the Foxites and Grenvilles. Upon this motion, the Prince’s 
friends voted with Ministers, and the Government ha*d a majority 
of 201 to 1.30. After Easter, the opposition Avas continued 
upon a bill for the augmentation of the Irish militia: on the 
third reading, when Pitt voted with Pox and the Grenvilles, 
the ministerial majority was only 21. A week afterwards, 

* Court and Cabinets, vol. iii. p. 3d0. Tlie following is the 
account of the King’s state given by the Prince gf Wales, in No- 
vember, 1804, after a visit to Windsor : — ‘ He had found things 

*• at Windsor as bad as they had been represented ; no cordiality 
‘ (hardly common civility) towards himself y a power of restraining 
‘ himself and talking rationally for some time and on some points, but 

* no day passing without much of a different description, and many 
^points very prevalent in his mind of a character extremely irra- 

* tional.’ (Lord Grenville t© the Marquis of Buckingham, Nov. 30. 
1804. Court and Cabinets, ifa. p. 381.) 
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Fox brought forward an opposition motion on the defences of 
the country, which was supported in debate by Pitt and Wind- 
h^* In this division, Sheridan and the Prince’s friends voted 
with the Opposition, and the numbers were for the motion, 204, 
a^nst it 256 ; showing a majority of 52 for the Government. 
Two days afterwards, on the 25th of April, 1804, Mr. Pitt 
followed up this advantage by opposing the order of the day 
for going into committee on a<govei’nment bill, for the suspension 
of the Army of Keserve Act. He objected to the system of 
military defence proposed by Ministers, and developed a plan 
of his own. On. tliis question, the division was 240 to 203, 
leaving a majority of only 37 in favour of Ministers. Taking 
into consideration the gradual decline in his own numbers, and 
also the weight of the Opposition, Addington now resolved to 
resign. He communicated his intention immediately to the 
Iving ; and on the 30th of April the Chancellor informed Mr. 
Pitt that the Government was dissolved. 

Soon after the division on the third reading of the Irish 
Militia Bill on the 16th of April, Addington sent a message to 
Pitt, desiring to know, through a common , friend, his opinions 
on the state of ^blic affairs, and the steps to be taken for 
carrying on the Government. Pitt, who doubtless bore in mind 
the unsatisfactory result of the negotiation with Addington in 
the previous year^, declined to accede to this proposal; but stated 
that if the King wished to learn his views as, to the formation 
of a new Ministry, he would state them to any person nominated 
by His Majesty for that purpose. Addington’s reply was that 
he would advise the King to charge Lord Eldon with this 
mission.! A few days afterwards Pitt, without receiving any 
communication from the King, sent to Lord Eldon an unsealed 
letter to be laid before His Majesty, declaring sentiments adverse 


* Fox, in a letter to a Mr. O’Brien, of January 22 . 1804, says : 
‘ Depend on it, there is no truth in any treaty at present (1 mean 
‘ these last nine months) with Pitt or fur Pitt.’ (Mem. of Fox, voL iv. 
p. 14.) On which passage Lord J. Russell remarks, that ‘ Mr. Fox 
‘ was quite mistaken,’ referringto the Life of Lord Sidmouth. Mr. 
Fox B statement^is certainly correct ; there had been no negotiation 
with Pitt since March and April, 1803; and this, transaction was 
well known to Mr. Fox, who says in a letter to Mr. Grey, of April, 
1803, ‘ I have good authority for Baying that the negotiation with 
^ is at an end, and in a manner not likely to bring on a renewal.’ 
(Mpm. of I'ox, Tol. iii. p. 410.) 

t This transaction was, related by Pitt to Lord Grenville. Letter 
of Lord Grenville to Lord Buckingham, April 19. 1804; Court and 
Cabinets, vol. iii. p. 348. 
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to the Governmfent, and explaining the course which he was 
about to take on Mr. Fox’s motion. This letter appears not to 
have been submitted to the King until about the time when 
Addington tendered his resignation.* On the 2nd of May, Mr. 
Pitt sent through Lord Eldon a letter to the King, containing 
his plan for the formation of a new Government, which was to 
comprehend the leaders of all political parties ; but the King, who 
was greatly troubled and disconcerted at Addington’s resig- 
nation, and was most reluctant to readmit Pitt to office, gave 
him a discouraging answer.f Mr. Pitt now requested a personal 
interview. This request was granted, and on the 7th he was 
accompanied to the Queen’s House by the Chancellor ; but such 
were the reports of the King’s state which he had heard, that 
he refused to enter the closet until he had received from the 
physicians a written assurance that his visit would not disturb 
the King, especially as His Majesty had not seen him for three 
years that is, apparently, not since his resignation in 1801. 
Mr. Pitt, however, found the King capable of discussing imblic 
affairs with him. He obtained with some difficulty permission 
to treat with Lord Grenville and his friends, as well as with 
the friends of Mr. Fox; but the King positively refused to 
admit Mr. Fox himself into the Cabinet, although his com- 
prehension was pressed by Pitt. » 

Pitt received this communication of the King’s wishes as final, 
and made no further attempt to resist them. As soon as the 
interview was over, he sent Mlf. Canning to Lord Grenville, 
and Lord Granville Leveson to Mr. Pox, to acquaint theA 
with what had passed. Lord Grenville said that the result was 
what he expected, and he must decline to take office. On the 
following day, after he had communicated with his friends, he 
afldressed a letter to Mr. Pitt (which was made public at the 
time), in which he objected to becommg party to a system of 
Government formed upon a principle of exclusion ; and he 
declared his opinion, that as large a proportion as possible of 
the weight, talents, and character, to be found in public men 
of all descriptions, and without any exception, ought to be 

♦ There seems no ground for Lord Brougham’s view (Hist. 
Sketches of Statesmen, voL i. p. 297., ed. 1855) that this commu- 
nication through Lord Eldon was an intrigue. 

t Twiss, ib. p. 443. ; Lord Malmesbury, p. 296-99. 

J Lord St. Helens was the authority for this fact. Lord Malmes- 
bury, ib. p. 304. ; Life of Lord Sidmouth, ib. p. 286. It seems that 
the fact of the King having passed Mr. Pitt in the Park without 
notice in June, 1803, was commented on at the time. (Memoirs of 
Horner, vol. i. p. 221.) ^ 
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united in the public service. Mr. Fox, on receiving the mes- 
sage, expieased no surprise, anger, or disappointment ; said that 
h© was himself too old* to care about office * but that he had 
many friends who for years had followed him, and whom he 
should advise to join the Government, and he trusted that Pitt 
would give them places. Fox, anticipating the King’s personal 
objection to him, had, on the day before Pitt’s interview with 
the King, left a note with Mr. Grenville, announcing that he 
did not wish to stand in the way of any arrangement, and 
expressing a hope that his exclusion would not prevent either 
the Grenvilles or his“^ own friends from accepting office. This 
disinterested conduct on his part weighed much with Lord 
Grenville and his friends in declining to acquiesce in his ex- 
clusion and to join Pitt. 

On the receipt of the two answers Pitt testified much anger 
at the conduct of Lord Grenville, and much pleasure at that of 
Fox. He made an appointment to see Fox on tbe following 
morning, to which Fox assented ; but Fox’s friends, in the 
meantime, agreed not* to accept office without him, and the 
interview never took place.f 

Pitt was doubtless mortified at the decided refusal of the 
Grenville party, and disappointed at being compelled to form 
an administration mthout their assistance. The two principal 
patties were, for different reasons, closed against him ; the Foxites, 
because their chief, had been proscribed by the King ; the Gren- 
villes, because Pitt had acquiesced in this proscription. The 
ilevy administration, however, such as it 'was, was soon formed. 
Six of the existing Cabinet Ministers remained ; viz.. Lord 
Eldon, Lord Chancellor ; Duke of Portland, President of the 
Council; Lord Westmoreland, Privy Seal; Lord Chatham, 

* Mr. Fox was at this time fifty-five years old- 

f .A full and confidential account of the views entertained by 
Pitt, prior to the overthrow of the Addington Ministry, and of the 
communications of his intentions which he made to Fox and Lord 
Grenville, is contained in a letter to Lord Melville, of March 29. 
1804, privately printed by Lord Stanhope (then Lord Mahon) from 
the original at Melville Castle in 1852, In this letter Pitt declares 
his intention of *inforining the King that if he is resolved to exclude 
- the friends both of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, he will be ready to 
do as he best can with his own friends, united with the most capable 
and unexceptionable persons of the existing Government, ‘but of 
‘ course excluding many of them, and above ally Addington himself 
‘ andt Lord St. Fincent.' He adds that Fox is prepared to support 
an ahti-ministerial motion, ‘ under the full knowledge that if the 
1 result produces the removal of the Government, he (Pitt) holds 
^ hitnself full liberty to form a new one without reference to him.’ 
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Master of the Ordnance ; and Lord Castlereagh, President of 
the Board of Control. Lord Hawkesbury was still Secretary 
of State, but was moved from the ForeSgn to the Home De- 
partment. The new Cabinet appointments were: Mr. Pitt, 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Lord Harrowby, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; Lord 
Camden, Secretary of State for War and Colonies ; Lord 
Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Duke of Montrose, 
President of the Board of Trade ; Lord Mulgraye, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. It will be observed that the only 
member of the House of Commons in tihis Cabinet, besides 
Mr. Pitt, was Lord Castlereagh. The result was that Pitt was 
driven, in substance, to the very arrangement which he had 
rejected when proposed to him by Addington a year before. 
Six of the old Cabinet remained ; Pitt, with five new colleagues, 
was added. Of these five, Addington was willing to receive 
Lord Melville, and therefore, all that Pitt gained was the sub- 
stitution of Lord Camden or Lord Mulgrave for Addington 
himself, and the addition of the Duke 6f Montrose, a change 
which profited nobody. It should, moreover, not be overlooked, 
that before a year was over, Pitt was glad to negotiate with 
Addington, -and to admit him into his Cabinet. 

The King consented reluctantly to this change of Govern- 
ment. He desired to retain Addington ; he disliked the return 
of Pitt. In writing to Addington, after resignation, he 
styles the late Minister ^ his truly beloved friend, whose honour, 
^ truth, and personal attachment will ever be a source of the 
^ greatest pleasure and comfort His Majesty can enjoy.’ * The 
King likewise offered him an earldom, a pension for himself, and 
another for Mrs. Addington (which honour and emoluments were 
declined) ; and in his parting interview, expressed undiminished 
attachment and respect for the retiring Minister, and a strong 
disapproval of the means by which he had been supplanted. f 

Addington, as we learn from his biographer, always consi- 
dered his treatment by Pitt as unkind and unfair. Pitt, indeed^ 
had not recommended him to office, but he , had contributed 
more than any other man to his acceptance of it. He began 
by offering advice, and giving it ; he then withdseiit to a dis- 
tance where he could not be consulted, and stood alSof from the 

■ ... t , M . . ■ -I ■ . - ..1.. . - — . , I ■ , . I.. _ . I. ■ , — ■ PI. 

* Life of Lord SidmOuth,^ ib. p. ?92. 

, t Ib. p. 294. The Kin^ afterwards^, presented to Addington a 
copy of Beechey's portrait of hiimself on herseba|:k, to be followed by 
portraits of himself and the Queen in their rofies. This gift was ac.^ 
companied by another flattering and affectionate letter. (Ib. p. 32 J.) 
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aid, finally, he threw his weight into the oppo- 
site and, ih. fact, brought .f.bout Addington’s downfall.* 
ha added that Canniftg’s incessant artillery of nOws- 
j6a|^r attacks^ both itl verse and prose, against the whole Ad- 
ai^l^iirihe^ with all their medical apparatus, must have fos- 
jteicew 'a feeling of perpetual bitterness- against Pitt, because 
Capnitig Iht^ed with him on terms of the utmost intimacy, and 
it Could scarcely be doubted that his battery might -have been 
silenced by a; serious remonstrance coming from his honoured 
and beloved patron. Such wa§ Addington’s case against Pitt, 
but such was not the light iu which the matter was viewed on 
the other side. 

Dr. Addington had been the confidential physician of Lord 
Chatham. His son Henry and William Pitt were nearly of the 
same aget; thby had been friends from childhood; and when 
Mr. Pitt had become Prime Minister, and Mr* Addington had 

* The following passage respecting Pitt’s relations with Adding- 
ton, occurs in Lord" Grenville’s intercepted letter to Lord 
Wellesley, dated July 12. 1803: — ^Though he did not recommend 
‘ Addington to his present employment (and indeed who is there 

* that knows him would have done it ?) he nevertheless gave 
‘ him a certain portion of influence, more active than my opinion 

* would have , permitted me to grant in the formation of the ncwC 
‘ administration. He advised' their ' measures a long ; time aftcrw 
‘ I had ceased have any intercourse with them, and he ap- 

* proved of them in different points, which appeared to me tlie most 
^ criminal, and which were indeed so, as proved by the event. He is 

* consequently more hampered in his conduct than I am, and he does 
*‘^not at pr^spnt epjoy the inestimable advantage which I possess, of 

‘ niev^r having concealed nor compromised my opinion, in regard to 

* matters of so much political importance ; but I believe that his ideas 
^ on their political conduct^are not much different from mine, if they 
‘ differ at ^1, and to all this must be added a %;esentment just^jj merited 
^ from the perspnat* conduct of Mr, Addington towards him. He 
‘ does not endeavour to conceal his sentiments.’ (Ann. Beg. vol.. xlvi. 
p. 118. ; Adolphus, .vol. vii. p. 754.) In a letter to Lord Buckingham, 

March 12. 1803, Lord Grenville says; — ‘Pitt is still at Walmer. 

* Messengers of all descriptions are going continually to him to bring 
‘ him up. The- prevailing opinion ‘ is, that he will come up next 

* week, hut t really can venture no conjecture. He has hampered 

such a degree by bis support of measure^ which he so 
totally disapproved, that I really hardly see what he has to do, and 

* ana glad the decision is not with nm.’ (Couf t and Cabinets, vol. iii. 
p* ^63.) Similar language Occurs *in a .letter of Lbrd Grenville, of 
Chsi ^O. 1802, ib. p. 212. ‘ 

V A4^»gtbn waa Pin’s senior by two years ; he was born in 1757, 
1759. 
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obtained a seat in Parliament, intentions had been foirmed on 
several occasions of offering public eaiployinent to the latter. 
At length, upon the transfer of Mr, W. G^renville to the House 
of Lords, from the chair of the House of Comnaons, in 1789, 
the Speakership became Vacant^ and Addington w$s proposed 
and carried by the Government. He therefore o^yed his first 
elevation in great measure to the fevour of Mr.. Pitt* • his un- 
expected and (we may add) undeserved elevation to the oflSeo of 
Prime Minister he owed to the favour of the King. Pitt en- 
couraged his acceptance of this post, and for a tiihe gave him 
countenance, support, and advice. Whefiher Pitt considered 
him a mere locum tenens^ who was bound to withdraw whenever 
he might think fit to return, it is hard to say ; but it could 
scarcely be expected that even Addington, certain as he was of 
the King’s support, would consent to hold his office on such a 
tenure. The appointment of Mr. Tierney, as treasurer of the 
navy, in 1803, was regarded by the public as a measure 

personally offensive to Pitt, end could not fail to occur to him- 
self in the same light. Pitt, however, though contentious in 
debate, and haughty in negotiation, was undoubtedly of a 
placable and forgiving spirit, and did not cherish personal re- 
sentments. A ministerial pamphlet, published in 1803, at- 
tacked Pitt with much asperity, and might be considered as 
disclosing those feelings and opinions which the provernment 
dared not avow. It is, however, uncertain how fat*^ Addington 
can be justly held responsible foi:*the content^ of Mr. Bentley’s 
anonymous pamphlet, and, on the whole, we have some difficulty 
in accounting for the ^just resentment’ which Lord Grenville 
(no partial judge of Pitt’s feelings at the timo^ says that Pitt 
entertained at Addington’s personal conduct towards him. The 

! 

* Tliese obligations are alluded to in Canning^s sarcastic poem of 
‘ Elijah’s Mantle,’ written after Pitt’s death. 

‘ Sidmouth ! though low that head is laid, 

Which called thee from thy native shade, 

And gave thee second birth ; 

Gave thee the sweets of power and place. 

The tufted robe aitd gilded mace, 

And reared thy puny wor^h ; 

‘ Think how his mantle wfapt thee roimd.' 

Is one of equal virtue found 
Among tljy nevr ci^pfeers ? 

Or can thy cloak of AMena^sbif^ 

Once laughed to acorn oy blue find 
^ ^ide thee from Windham's juera ?’“ 

Spirit of the Poljlic Journals for 1^06, vol. x. ’p. 133.) 
VOJL. evil. NO. eeXVIl. ■ M 
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part winch Addington played was undoubtedly mean, low- 
minded, and selfish ; he acted towards Pitt without generosity. 
He sought, by subservience td^’^ards him, and by thus obtaining 
the great leader’s assistance, to retain his hold upon Parliament ; 
and by subservience to the King, to retain the royal favour. In 
this manner he hoped, without any real merit or ability, to con- 
. tinue in office, 

No man of spirit or independence would have played this 
shabby game. But on the other hand, the position which Pitt 
had made for himself was such as to deprive him of the right of 
severe criticism, to create dissatisfaction in the leaders of all 

J )artios, to expose him to blame from all sides, and to denude 
lim of all cordial support except from his personal adherents. 
The part which he attempted to fill, of secret adviser of the 
measures of tiie Government, without real power or responsi- 
bility, was sure after a time to lead to disappointment and misun- 
derstanding, His relations to Addington as a friend and coun- 
sellor in private, and an independent supporter or censorin public, 
were radically inconsistent. The middle line which he traced 
for himself, of tenderness and forbearance to Addington, and of 
abstinence from parliamentary pressure on the King, so much 
complained of by Lord Grenville*, satisfied nobody; and was 
intelligible to nobody. It alienated the Grenvilles and Foxites, 
with whom , he refused to form an alliance in opposition, and 
who therefore would not join him when he was charged with the 
formation of a Government ; .it wounded Addington, who con- 
sidered himself overthrown by a friend; it tailed in mitigating 
the King, who regarded Pitt as the real author of his favourite’s 
ruin. li; reduced public duty to a question of private feeling 
and personal delicacy. Whatever may^^fbe thought of Pitt’s 
foreign and domestic policy during the War of the Revolution, 
it cannot be dispilted that tip to 1801 he showed all the qualities 
of a great parliamentary leader, 'and that he succeeded in in- 
spiring confidence in a large ‘<body of followers. But by his 
ambiguoq^ conduct during the three following years — by his 
policy of seclusion and mystery — he so far weakened his parlia- 
mentary position, that on being charged with the formation of a 
Ministry in 1804, he was unable to obtain the adhesion of any 

* Lord Grenville, in a letter to the Marquis of Buckingham, written 
on the Ttir^of January, 1806, about a fortnight before Pitfs death, says 
that his hope of bringing about^a .Opvoirnment formed of the ablest 
publib men had been rendered 5 * Firstly, by the great 

misconduct of Pitt, who might have realised it, buf refused to do so.* 
and I Cabinets, vol. iv. p. 9.) This must refer, to the forma- 
Pita's Gov^^nment iivl804. 
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of the chief parliamentary parties. The Grenvilles, the Foxites, 
even Addington and his personal friends, stood aloof, and Pitt 
became in substance the head of the old Ministry, whose policy 
he had condemned in the most contemptuous language, and in 
whose overthrow he had taken the most prominent part. To 
such straits was Pitt by his own conduct reduced, who, power- 
ful as he had been in Government, might, if he bad acted a 
straightforward, resolute, and opei\ part, have been still more 
powerful in Opposition, and, in combination with Lord Gren- 
ville and Fox, have dictated his own terms to the King and 
Addington. When Demosthenes was asked what was the first, 
and second, and third qualification of an orator, he answered, 
^ Delivery in like manner, if we were asked what is the 
first, and second, and third qualification of an English states- 
man, we would answer, ^Intelligibility.’ As in oratory, the 
most eloquent words and the wisest counsels will avail but 
little if they are not impressed by voice and manner on the 
minds of an audience ; so integrity and public spirit will fail 
to command confidence, if the course adopted is intricate and 
inexplicable. 

The unfavourable light in which Pitt’s conduct could be re- 
presented by an antagonist, without any clear or conclusive 
defence being possible, may be seen from the^ following retort to 
which he provoked Sheridan, by a taunt on his support of the 
Addington Government : — 

^ The right honourable gentleman (said Sheridan, in a debate on 
March 6th, 1805), has thought fit to allude to the support which I 
gave to Lord Sidmouth, when tliat noble lord was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He represents it as an insidious and hollow support. I 
ho*pe it is not my character to give any support of that description. 
I say I gave my support to the late administration with the most per- 
fect good faith, and I know that tho noble lord has always been 
ready to acknowledge it. But supposing I had not supported him 
with firmness and fidelity — wba-t then? I never had professed to do 
so, either to that administration or to this House. I supported them 
because I approved of many of their measures ; but principally was I 
induced to support them because I considered their continuance in 
office a security against the return to power of the right honourable 
gentleman opposite me, which ever appeared to me js the greatest 
national calamity. If, indeed, I had recommended the noble lord to 
His Majesty; if I had come down to the House and described the 
noble lord as the fittest man in the country to fill the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, because it v?hs a convenient step to my own 
safety, in retiring from a situation* which I could tio longer fill with 
honour ; if, having seduced him into that ajtuation, I had afterwards 
tapered off fr6m a prominent support when I saw, that the minister of 
my own choice was acquiring greater stability and popularity than I 
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wished for ; if, when I saw an opening to my own return to power, I 
had entered into a combination with others, whom I meant also to 
betray, from the sole lu^ of power and office, in order to remove him ; 
and if, under the dominion of these base appetites, I bad then treated 
with ridicule and contempt the very man whom I had before held up 
to the choice of my Sovereign^ and the approbation of this House and 
the public, then indeed I should have merited the contempt of all 
good men, and should have deserved to be told that I was hollow and 
insincere in my support, and had acted a mean and perfidious part.’* 

Pitt took his seat after his re-election on the 18 th of May. In 
proof of his eflSciency as a war-minister, he soon afterwards in- 
troduced a Bill for improving the defences of the country, which 
was known as the Additional Force Bill. It met however with 
an unfavourable reception in the House of Commons ; its second 
reading was opposed by 181 to 221 votes; it was much con- 
tested on other stages, and on one occasion Mr. Pitt went so far 
as to complain of the opposition made to it by the Grenville 
party. At the end of July Parliament was prorogued, and 
Pitt had now leisure to consider what steps he could take to 
strengthen himself before the beginning of another session. 

This strength he sought in a quarter where it seemed least 
likely to be afforded, and whence it was most humiliating to 
him to accept it. Before the opening of the session, on the 
15th of January, 1805 — a period at that time considered un- 
usually late — a negotiation was opened with Addington for 
prevailing upon him to he reconciled with Pitt, and to accept a 
seat in the Cabinet- The ejected Minister, though recently un- 
sparing in his censure of his successor f, was found placable ; 
he was raised to the peerage as Lord Sidmouth, because, as 
was believed, Pitt feared his rival influence in the House of 
Commons; and he became President of the Council, instead of 
the Duke of Portland. The arrangement was highly pleasing 

* Sheridan had not spared Addington in the early part of his 
administration, as is shown by his joke about Theseus leaving his 
sitting part behind him, which Gilbert Wakefield furnished to him 
from a story in the Scholia to Aristophanes. (Eq. 1368.) •It 
seems that the reporters did not catch the name, and that Nicias, 
instead of Theseus, appeared in the newspapers. (See Adolphus, 
vol. vii. p. o90!) 

f ‘ Addington is more bitter than ever against the present Ministers.’ 
(Mr. Grenville to the Marquis of Buckingham, Nov. 13. 1804. Court 
and Cabinets, vol. iii. p. 375.) ^ The reconciliation between Pitt and 
‘ Addington must have been sudden, as I know th^t only two days 
‘ before, upon Pitt touching his hat as he passed by Addington, 

‘ Additigton observed to liyson, who was riding with him, that even 
* that greeting was new to him,’ (The same, Jan. 7. 1805, ib. p. 404.) 
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to the King, but was not agreeable to the friends of either of 
the high contracting parties, and did not benefit Pitt either in 
popularity or character; at the same time Addington’s friend. 
Lord Buckinghamshire, was made Chancellor of the Duchy, in- 
stead of Lord Mulgrave, who had taken Lord Harrowby’s place. 

The reconciliation was hollow, and its effects were not of long 
duration. The Tenth Report of the Commissioners of Naval 
Inquiry had brought forward certain facts impugning the con- 
duct of Lord Melville, with respect to his alleged misappro- 
priation of public money, as Treasurer of the Navy. Upon 
this report, a motion inculpatory of him’was made in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Whitbread. Pitt was eager to save his 
friend, and manifested the most lively anxiety during Wilber* 
force’s speech, whose adverse opinion and vote produced much 
influence upon the House. Upon the division the numbers 
were equal, when the Speaker (Abbot) declared himself in 
favour of the motion of censure. Abbot was Addington’s inti- 
mate friend ; and Addington, differing from Pitt, took an un- 
favourable view of Lord Melville’s case.* A few days after- 
wards Mr. Pitt informed the House that Lord Melville had 
resigned the office of First Lord of the Admiralty, and subse- 
quently that he had advised His Majesty to erase his name from 
the list of the Privy Council. In making the latter announce- 
ment, Pitt confessed that, however anxious he might ke to 
accede to the wishes of the House, he felt a deep and bitter 
pang in being compelled to be the instrument of rendering the 
noble lord’s punishment more severe.f The question then arose 
as to the appointment of Lord Melville’s successor at the Ad- 
miralty, The arrangement which Lord Sidmouth desired was 
that his friend Lord Buckinghamshire should be First Lord 


* The strength of the feeling which prevailed at the time against 
Lord Melville, and the cry against . Placemen and Scotsmen, is 
described by Mr. Horner in a letter to Sir James Mackintosh (Life, 
voL i. p. 291.). Lord Malmesbury speaks of the huzzas and shouts 
of the House of Commons upon Lord Melville's condemnation, Sir 
Thomas Mostyn giving a view hollo, and ®we have killed the fox’ 
(Ib. p. 338.). The question seems in both Houses to have been re- 
garded rather as political than judicial. See Lord Campbell’s remarks 
on his acquittal by the House of Lords, in the Life of Lord Ellen- 
borough. 

t After his acquittal by the House of Lords, Lord Melville was 
restored to his place in the Privy Council, but he never afterwards 
heldt)ffice. According to Lord Holland, Pitt said to Mr. Huskisson at 
Bath, a short time before his death: ‘ We can get over Austerlitz, but 
* we can never get over the Tenth Report. Such is the nature of 
‘ Englishmen.’ (Mem. of Whig Party, yol. ii. p. 48.) 
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of the Admiralty, and that his brother* * * § ln-law, Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst, should succeed to the vacant office of Chancellor of 
the Duchy. Mr. Pitt declined to accede to this proposal ; but 
appointed Sir C. Middleton, an experienced naval officer (now 
created Lord Barham) to the Admiralty. Hereupon Lord 
Sidmouth resigned; but upon the request of Mr. Pitt, and 
after full expLnations and assurances, which he deemed satis- 
factory, he withdrew his re^gnation, and consented to remain.* 
Matters were thus patched up in April, but the further pro- 
ceedings in Lord Melville’s case brought on fresh disagreements, 
and finally dissolved th<; ill-cemented alliance. In a division on 
the question of Lord Melville’s impeachment, near the end of 
Wune, some of Addington’s followers, to whom Pitt had pro- 
mised office, voted against the Goverament. Pitt said that 
their conduct must be markedy which language Addington re- 
garded as a personal indignity, and a breach of the previous un- 
derstanding, that his friends should be at liberty to act as they 
thought fit on Lord Melville’s case. He therefore tendered his 
resignation ; and this time Pitt expressed no wish that it might 
be recalled. Such was Addington’s version of this transaction f ; 
Pitt’s was somewhat different; namely, that he was prepared to 
fulfil his promise in a short time, but not at that moment, when 
the votes had been ’so recently given, f Be this as it may, Ad- 
dingten, and his friend Lord Buckinghamshire, now ceased to 
be members of the Cabinet ; their places Avere filled by Lord 
Camden and Lord Harrowby, Lord Camden being succeeded 
by Lord Castlereagh in the Department of War and Colonies. 
On the 12th of July the session was brought to a close, with- 
out any further ministerial change. 

Although Pitt’s Government survived the session, its weak- 
ness was apparent, and indeed admitted. § His political isola- 

* Life of Lord Sidmouth, ib. p. 356-364. 368. ; Mem. of Fox, 
vol. iv. p. 78, 

f Life of Lord Sidmouth, ib. p. 367-75. 

:J: Lord Malmesbury, ib. p. 338. According to Lord Malmesbury's 
account, Addington offended tlie King at his audience by awkwardly 
offering His Majesty the key of the cabinet boxes, and by forcing him 
to listen to an Unseasonable explanation, which lasted an hour. 

§ * Pitt will certainly not go out yet, and I am not one of those 
* who think it impossible that he should last some time longer.’ (Mr. 
I^oac to Lord Holland, April 9. 1805. Mem. of Fox, vol. iv. p. 77.) 
though he may still have a bare majority, is too Aveak to carry 
Government as it Is; at least we flatter oufselves so.’ (To 
Mr. July 7. 1805, ib. p. 88.) * What is clearest of all is, that 

''Pitt i^K^ery low, and does not seem to have any notion of what plan 
‘ he <Sah fpUpw' to raise himself.’ (To Lord Lauderdale, July 12. 18,15, 
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tion, now increased by the humiliating reconciliation with 
Addington, and its speedy rupture, could not but fill his mind 
with anxiety, as the successes of Napoleon and the difficulties of 
the country multiplied. Being deprived even of Addington, he 
sought to obtain the King’s permission to revive the negotiation 
with Fox and Lord Grenville. He appears to have made his 
first attempt in July, on the resignation of Addington, and to 
have met with a refusal.* The arfangement just described was 
the consequence. Foiled in this endeavour, he meditated a 
second attemptjupon the King* at Weymouth ; and a letter an- 
nouncing this intention was written by Lord Camden, the new 
Lord President, to Lord Grenville, f Pitt followed the King 
to Weymouth in the month*of September; again he sought, in 
a long interview, to overcome the King’s objections to Mr. Fox, 
and again he failed4 The negotiation, desired by Mr. Pitt, 
and expected by Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, never therefore 

ib. p. 99.) I see n® newspapers that speak of politics ; but I think 
^ the tone of the paragraphs ought to be to* treat with contempt the 
‘ notion of Pitt’s being able to carry on the Government as he is, or to 
^ gain any accession of strength ; and Castlereagh's appointment [to 
^ the Department of War and Colonies] ought to be stated as com- 

* plete proof of his weakness and impotence in either view.’ (To Mr. 

O’Brien, July 17. 1805, ib. p. 102.) ‘ I hear that to those who 

* casually see him [Pitt], his appearance is just as it was in the-House 

* of Commons, that of extreme uneasiness, and almost misery. Most 
^ of his friends speak of the extreme desirableness of a junction, and 
‘ some even of the absolute necessity of it.’ ( To Mr. Grey, Aug. 28. 
^ 1805, ib. p.lOo.) 

* See Mr. Adair to Mr. Fox, July 7. 1805, ib. vol. iv. p. 90.; and 
Mr. Fox to Mr. Grey, July 9., ib. p. 95. Lord Grenville to Marquis of 
Buckingham, June 25. and July C. Court and Cabinets, ib. p. 426, 
427. There must be a misprint in the date of one of these letters : 
either Lord Grenville’s letter should he July 8., or IVfr. Fox's July 7. 

I Dated July 10. Court and Cabinets, ib. p. 430. Pitt in his 
letter to Lord Melville, of March, 1804 (already quoted), speaks of 
the advantages wliieh the King would derive, in an equal degree 
with the country, from the extinction of parties, and the establish- 
ment of a Government uniting all the weight and talents of the day, 
and capable of commanding respect and conlidence ^oth at home and 
abroad. 

J For the positive evidence of this fact, we are indebted to a 
memorandum of information from a gentleman then attached to the 
Court, who was at Weymouth when Mr. Pitt came, and who received 
an account of the interview first from Mr. Pitt, and afterwards from 
the King himself. The interview lasted three hours, and Mr. Pitt 
desisted from further pressure, lest he should disturb the King’s 
mind. , , 
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took place, and Pitt resigned himself to the idea of meeting 
Parliament without any accession of administrative or parlia- 
mentary strength.* " 

It is, in our opinion, certain that a junction with Fox and 
Lord Grenville was at this moment sincerely, nay ardently, 
desired by Pitt, and that his disappointment at the King’s refusal 
to admit Fox into the Cabinet, by which alone Lord Grenville’s 
adhesion could be obtained, fv'as great and genuine. His con- 
dtict, and the exigencies of his position, equally point to this 
conclusion. If Pitt seriously meditated such a junction of 
parties, it cannot be doubted that he had maturely considered 
the means by which it was to be effected, and that he was pre- 
pared with such an offer as it would-be reasonable to make and 
honourable to accept. At the same time, it is difficult to per- 
ceive how this Coalition Government could have been arranged 
so as to satisfy the pretensions of the rival leaders. Mr. Pitt, 
in his letter to Lord Melville, of March 29. 1804, — written a 
short time before the fall of Addington’s Ministry — said, ^ I do 
^ not see how, under any circumstances, I can creditably or use- 
‘ fully consent to take part in any Government without being at 
^ the head of it ; and I should be very sorry that either Lord 
^ Moira, or, through him, the Prince, should suppose that there 
^ is any chance of my changing my opinion on this point.’ f On 
the other hand, Fox, in his letters written at the 4^0 when the 
offer was believed to be impending, declares that he will not 
belong to any Cabinet of which Pitt is the head, and that the 
existing Cabinet must be considered as annihilated, and the 
formation of a new Ministry conceded, before he will negotiate; 
even if Pitt is willing to concede these terms, he is desirous 
rather of finding obstacles to an agreement than of smoothing 
the way to a compromise. 

The attempts of Pitt during this year to organise and sup- 
port a European confederacy against Bonaparte, had resulted 
in the capitulation of Ulm on October chc 17th, and the battle 

* Fox’s belief seems to have been that the King had consented to 
a negotiation with himself and Lord Grenville, that Pitt went down 
to Weymouth tOiarrange with the King the terms of the oifer, and 
that Pitt’s subsequent silence was owing to his own reluctance to 
negotiate. See Court and Cabinets, ib. p. 432. 438. Mem., of 
Fox, vol. iv. p. 109. 111. 115. Lord Grenville became aware, early 
in October, that, as the result of Pitt’s visit, there would be no offer. 
(Court and Cabinets, ib. p. 439. 443, 444.) In the lerter of Oct. 22. 
he eays:— ‘Now that all hope of united government must finally 
* be relinquished.’ See also Mr. Grenville’s letter, ib. p. 441. 

f Lord Mahon’s Secret Correspondence, p. 12. 
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of Austerlitz on Pecember the 2nd. The battle of Trafalgar 
had, indeed, intervened, and had in some measure counter- 
acted the land victories by extinguishing* the French maritime 
power. The military prospects of the country were however 
gloomy, and could not fail to depress even the sanguine mind of 
Pitt, who, with a feebly organised Government, and with im- 
paired bodily powers, was preparing to meet Parliament. That 
event however was destined never to occur. Pitt’s health ap- 
pears to have been in a failing state for some time past, though 
his age — he was now in his forty-eighth year — forbad the idea 
that his malady threatened his life. He went to Bath early in 
December, and returned to his house on Putney Heath about 
the 10th of January, 1806. Even on the road his condition 
was so emaciated that Sir Walter Farquhar, his physician, pro- 
nounced complete rest and abstinence from business to be neces- 
sary to his recovery, and considered his life in danger. Upon 
his arrival at Putney, his symptoms of debility were aggravated, 
and are stated to have assumed the character of typhus fever. 
On the 23rd of the month he died. Even at the last the fatal 
termination of his malady had been so little anticipated that his 
usual oflScial dinner at the meeting of Parliament took place on 
the 20th, at his house in Downing Street. This premature 
death of a man who had since 1782 occupied so prominent a 
position in tlie eyes of England, and of all Europe, and who 
now filled the office of Prime Minister, could not fail to make a 
deep impression on the public mind. At a meeting of Opposi- 
tion leaders which was held when he Avas at the point of death, 
it was agreed to suspend for the moment all political hostilities. 
The generous mind of Fox was touched with feelings of sadness, 
not of joy, at the approaching end of his great rival ; ho could 
not endure the idea of going down to debate in the House of 
Commons when Pitt Avas in extremities. ^ Mentem mortalia 
‘ tangunt,’ he said."^ 

An undue importance is often attached to the incoherent 
ramblings of eminent men upon their death-beds. It seems 
certain that Pitt died Avith little warning of his danger, and that 
his mind was in a lethargic state, with occasional delirium, for 
some time before his death. The story of his patriotic exclama- 
tion, which has been denied, is however, in a certain sense, well 
attested. Lord Malmesbury states that Lady Malmesbury saw 
Pitt’s physician, Sir Walter Farquhar, three days after his 
death, and received from him an account of his last hours ; and 
that almost the last words he spoke intelligibly Avere these, to 


♦ Life of Horner, voi. i. p, 328. 
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himself^ and more than once repeated, — ‘ Oh,, what times! oh, 
^ my country I 

The latter part of Ktt’s life had been clouded by disappoint- 
ments and mortifications. The King’s objection to Fox, and the 
consequent refusal of the chief politicians to join his Ministry ; 
his compulsory recourse to Addington’s assistance, and the speedy 
defection of his ignominious ally ; his failure in saving Lord 
Melville from forced resignation and impeachment f ; and the 
defeat of his continental policy by the surrender of Ulm and 
the battle of Austerlitz J ; must have come as successive blows 
to his spirit. This period was one of unusual care, anxiety, and 
depression ; but his mind unquestionably possessed sufficient 


* Diary, ib. p. 346. Wilberforce says, in a letter written at the 
time : — ‘ lie spoke very little for some days before he died, and was 
^ extremely weakened and reduced on the Wednesday morning, when 
‘ he was first talked to as a dying man. lie expired early on Thursday 
‘ morning/ (Life, vol. iii. p. 252.) 

•f Lord Fitzharris, Lord Malmesbury’s eldest son, who was a Lord 
of the Treasury at the time, gives the following account of Pitt’s feel- 
ings with respect to the vote against Lord Melville : — ^ I have ever 

* thought that an aiding cause of Pitt’s d(?ath, certainly one that tended 
^ to shorten his existence, was the result of the proceedings against his 
‘ old friend* and colleague, Lord Melville. I sat wedged close to Pitt 
^ himself the night when we were 216 to 216, and the Speaker, Abbot 
‘ (after looking as white as a sheet, and pausing for ten minutes), gave 
‘ tlie casting vote against us. Pitt Immediately put on the little cocked 
‘ hat that he was in the habit of wearing when dressed for the evening, 

* and jammed it deeply over his forehead, and I distinctly saw the tears 
‘ trickling down his checks.’ (Lord Malmesbury, ib. p. 347.) 

^ A song written by Walter Scott for the anniversary meeting of 
the Pitt Club of Scotland, in 1814, commences with the following 
stanza:— 

‘ 0 dread was the time and more dreadful the omen, 

When the brave on Marengo lay .slaughtered in vain, 

And beholding broad Europe bowed down by her foemen, 

Pitt closed in his anguish the map of her reign. 

Kot the fate of broad Europe could bend his brave spirit 
To take for his country the safety of shame ; 

O then in her triumph remember bis merit, 

And hallow the goblet that flows to his name.’ 

Marengo was the first step in Bonaparte’s career of independent 
j$ggression, and in June, 1800, the date of the battle of Marengo, 
broad Europe was not bowed down by her foemen. Moreover, the 
Peace of Amiens, in which Pitt heartily concurred, tvas made in the 
fbn^ing year ; and this peace was generally considered (if Sheridan^s 
dictuth was true) to involve ^the safety of shame.’ The allusion 
seems more a'ppropriate to Austerlitz than to Marengo. 
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strength to bear the weight, if his body bad not been under- 
mined by physical causes. 

Shortly after Mr. Pitt’s death, a mofion was made in the 
House of Commons for a grant of 40,000/, to pay his debts. 
The motion was carried without opposition, and the money was 
afterwards paid to his executors. Lord Chatham and the Bishop 
of Lincoln. Mr. Wilberforce tried to induce Pitt’s private 
friends to contribute this sum, li6erally offering to bear his 
share, but he failed in the altemj)t. Mr. Pitt’s friends had raised 
12,000/. in the autumn of 1801*, shortly after his resignation, in 
order to relieve him from embarrassment ; and one of the sub- 
scribers to this sum wished it to be included in the grant ; but 
to this proposal Mr. Wilberforce strongly objected, and it was 
inconsequence abandoned.* From 1784 to 1801, Mr. Pitt had 
held the offices of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the joint salary of which was then about 7500/. 
a year, together with an official residence in Downing Street. 
Besides this, he had, since 1792, held ^tlie sinecure office of 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, with a salary of 3000/. a year, 
to which the use of Walrncr Castle was attached. Wilberforce 
says, that he lived at the rate of 5000/. or 6000/. a year. The 
celebrated inscription under Pitt’s monument in Guildhall, by 
Mr. Canning, records in his lionour, that ^ Dispensing for near 
* twenty years the favours of the Crown, lie lived without osten- 
^ tation, and he died poor.’ But if, being unmarried and having 
no expensive tastes or pursuit^^ he was at the same time in 
the receipt of an ample income, it would have been rather 
natural that he should have died rich, than that he should have 
died poor. We can only explain the contrary result on the 
supposition that, being entirely indifferent about money, and 
engrossed with public affairs, he neglected to attend to his own 
expenditure, and was plundered by his domestics. 

At the time of Pitt’s death there was a general disposition 
among the leaders of all political parties, on account of the 
critical state of our relations with the Continent, to sink minor 
differences in a general union, and to form a Coalition Govern- 
ment resting on a wide and comprehensive basis. This idea, 
promulgated and enforced by Lord Grenville,* was adopted 
by Pitt, and would have been carried into effect by him in 1804, 
if his attempt had not been frustrated b)’’ the King’s refusal to 
admit Fox into the Cabinet. The result of this failure was, 
that even Pitt was only able to form a weak and struggling ^ 
administration ; and if he had lived, the King would doubtless 


* Life of Wilberfoitse, vol. lii* p. 244*54. 
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have been compelled by Parliamentary pressure to allow his 
minister to seek strength in the quarters where alone it could be 
obtained- We propose, in another article, to trace the conse- 
quences of this state of parties, and to show how the project of 
a Coalition Government, including the ablest men of different 
political connexions, was realised by Mr. Pitt’s survivors. 


Art. VL — Tom Brownes Schooldays. By AN Oli> Boy. 

4tli edition. Cambridge: 1857. 

"VTo two books can well be less like each other than ^Tom 
^ Brown’s Schooldays’ and the later volumes of ^ Dr. Newman’s 
^ Sermons,’ but they have one characteristic point of resemblance. 
Each is a prolonged dramatic aside. Dr. Newman addresses 
Roman Catholics that Protestants may overhear him, and the 
^ Old Boy ’ speaks to his contemporaries through the medium 
of his juniors. Like 'old-fashioned sermons, the book is ad- 
dressed to two descriptions of persons : boys and men. The 
part of the book which is addressed to boys is very simple, and 
we think so good that hardly any praise can be too high for it. 
The author has suoceeded in an attempt in which Miss Edge- 
worth failed. The weak point of such stories as * Barring out,’ 
‘ Eton Montem,’ ^ Frank,’ and others in which schoolboys and 
their doings are put upon the scene, is that they were written 
by a woman who could only guess at the real character of that 
most curious phase of society, life at a public school. ' Tom 
^ Brown,’ on the contrary, is the exact picture of the bright side 
of a Rugby boy’s experiences told with a life, a spirit, and a 
fond minuteness of detail and recollection which is infinitely 
honourable to the author. Many men have received equally 
strong impressions from their passage through a public school, 
but few would, we think, be able to paint them with so 
much vigour and fidelity. It requires so much courage, so 
much honesty, so much purity, to traverse that stage of life 
without doing and suffering many things which make the re- 
collection of itt painful, that a man who can honestly describe his 
school experience in the tone which the author of ‘ Tom Brown ’ 
maintains throughout this volume without an effort, has a very 
high claim indeed to the respect and gratitude of his readers. 
It would be Imrd to imagine a more cheerful or more useful 
‘ lesson to a public school boy. Every comer of the play- 
grmnd, evory rule of football, every quaint school usage, almost 
every room in the schoolhouse, is sketched so boldly and yet 
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so accurately that Rugboeans will, no doubt, be able to realise 
to themselves every Sentence of the book. Even the gentiles 
of Eton, Harrow, or Winchester, bigoted, as they are sure 
to be, in favour of their own institutions, cannot foil to sec 
tliat Tom Browndwas a very fine fellow, and that, though he 
had the misfortune to be at Rugby, they can hardly do better 
than follow his example in several particulars. 

The story itself is so slight that it hardly admits of criticism. 
It is nothing more than a series of pictures of various parts 
of boy life. First of all we h^ve the infancy of Tom Brown 
amongst what were, though under the influence of free trade 
and scientific agriculture they have almost ceased to be, the 
Berkshire downs. The charms of open air, springy turf, and 
rural feasts, glorified by exhibitions of wrestling and backsword ; 
the wisdom of hedge doctors, and the delights of rambling 
about with village companions after birds’ nests or bulrushes, 
are set forth very picturesquely, but we must say rather 
tyrannically. It is not every one who has had the good fortune 
to be born in a country village with its quaint customs and 
primitive simplicity. The aristocratic contempt which the 
‘ Old Boy ’ expresses for such of his juniors as ^ go gadding over 
‘ half Europe every holidays ’ is rather hard upon those who, if 
they took his advice to find their pleasur^es at home, would 
have no amusement more exciting than a visit to Astley’s, 
and no sport more wholesome than fishing in the Serpentine. 
After a short episode at a private^^chool, which finds little favour 
in the eyes of his biographer, Tom Brown is transported to 
Rugby by the orthodox stage coach, the fine old English gentle- 
man of the road. At Rugby a certain Harry East, the fidus 
Achates of the hero, takes him in hand at once, and introduces 
him to a football match, which is described in the style of a 
Homeric battle, and with a certain combination of zest and 
solemnity which almost makes us suspeetthat the game was only 
played last week, and that in some mysterious manner the * Old 
^ Boy’s ’ whole prospects in life depended on its issue. Its in- 
cidents and management are curiously characteristic of the whole 
system of English public school life. The game is anything 
but a mere amusement. Indeed, the name can only be applied 
to so solemn an institution by a classical metapnor. It is an 
wycovy something between a battle and a sacrifice. ‘ Every boy 
' in the school must be there.’ ^ Some of the sixth stop at the 
^ door to turn the whole string of boys into the close. The 
‘rest go forwards to see that no one escapes by any of the 
‘ sidegates.* The two armies are regularly marshalled : there 
are the goal keepers and their captain ; the quarters and their 
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captain ; and the players up in their various divisions, eaeh led 

its own captain ; and last of all comes the great Panjandruni 
himself, Old Brooke, cwho is to kick off. How that mighty 
king of men, and Menelaus his brother, good at need, and Crab 
Jones, the many counselled, and the swiftfo^ed East, and the 
newly arrived Tom Brown, and other stalwart souls of heroes 
demeaned themselves on the occasion, the * Old Boy ’ relates in a 
manner half Greek and half Gothic ; for if the contest itself is 
Homeric, the songs and the beer by which it is celebrated in 
the evening, and the eloquenoja with which ^ Pater Brooke ’ 
exhorts his survivors on the prospect of his own removal from 
amongst them, are redolent rather of the Walhalla than of the 
Pantheon. 

In the midst of all this glory, valour, and rejoicing, the 
tidings of our might, the festal city’s blaze, and the wine cup 
crowned in lighj, some tenderly disposed readers may be in- 
clined to turn a pitying eye on the unfortunates who were 
forced into playing against their will ; and, certainly, though 
young gentlemen with a proper allowance of muscle and due 
toughness of lungs Inay find it both pleasant and profitable to 
kick and be kick^ for the glory of their respective sides, the 
unlucky boys,*'^oMiged to stay in goal’ and arranged ^so as to 
' occupy the whole space between the goal posts at distances of 
^ about five yards apart,’ would appear to claim some pity. To 
stand sentry over nothing for a couple of hours, keeping your- 
self warm by blowing your fingers and stamping your feet, and 
looking on while others play, is certainly not the liveliest amuse- 
ment in the world. Such hardships are, however, an essential 
part of the system. , It is the distinctive peculiarity of most of 
our public schools that the boys voluntarily force each other 
and themselves to acquire a certain physical training which to 
a vast proportion of them is the most important branch of their 
school education. The whole genius of the system is quite 
opposed to so lo^ a view of the great mysteries of football, 
cricket, and boating, as that which regards them as mere 
amusements ; they are exercises and tasks, the performance of 
which is enforced by far stronger sanctions than any which the 
authorities of the school have it in their power to apply. Even 
when, as at Eton, no direct force is employed to compel the 
boys to play at the games of the season, there is an indirect 
Compulsion at least as inexorable. A boy may not be actually 
obliged to play on any particular occasion ; but if he habitually 
from doing so he becomes a socM outcast, and exposes 
hij^^elf to a very strong suspicion of being guilty of the one 
— punishable by unfimited thrashing, contempt. 
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and ^xconinun^catioii — namely, cowardice. Upon any other 
view of the character of these games the continuance of some 
of them would be quite inexplicable. is, for example, as 
difficult to Suppose that any one should voluntarily choose to 
amuse himself by .what at Uton used to be called Splaying at 
^ the* wall ’ as to imagine that in the absence of any custom to 
that effect Hindoo widows should have treated themselves to 
the luxury of a Suttee. , 

To return to the experiences of Tom Brown. After being 
tossed in a blanket, scouring the country at Hare and Hounds, 
and getting used to the ways of the school, he falb upon evil 
days. The big sixth form boys who used to keep order leave 
the scene of their glories, and a brutal tyranny on the part of 
the fifth form, who illegally usurp the right of fagging, sets in. 
The war between East and Brown on the one hand, and the 
bully Flashman on the other, is carried oh Witl^ great spirit and 
truth ; and we own to feeling more gratification at the triumph 
of the two little boys who are incited by a very queer good angel 
called Digges to combine to thrash the big bully, than we have 
felt for years past at the prosperous union of any hero and heroine 
whatever. Poor Tom, however, suffers to a certain extent from 
his insubordination ; for having quelled his tyrant the bully, he 
proceeds, by a not unnatural association of ideas, to make war 
upon school regulations. He gets flogged for trespassing, re- 
ported for scrambling on to the roof of the tower and scratching 
his name on the minute hand of ,the clock, flogged for going to 
Rugby fair, and otherwise subjected to the penalties made and 
provided for various treasons, felonies, and misdemeanors. At 
this point in his career. Dr. Arnold’s discipline is brought on 
the stage. A quiet, timid, clever boy, with a delicate body and 
strong principles, is, at the doctor’s suggestion, allotted to the 
hero for a chum. Brown protects him, honours him, throws a 
boot at the head of another boy who laughs at him for saying 
his prayers, takes shame to himself for having failed to do so 
according to an old promise made to his mother, and thenceforth 
adopts the practice. Arthur, the delicate boy, entirely reclaims 
Tom, who in return weans him by degrees from his physical 
timidity, and initiates him into the athletics of th^ place. 

The rest of the book is occupied principally with grave sub- 
jects, to which we shall refer directly ; but they are relieved by 
two other passages from the common life of schoolboys. The 
first is a fight between Tom Brown and * Slogger Williams,’ and 
the second a grand cricket-match between Rugby and Maryle- 
bone, played on the eve ofrthe hero’s departure in the full blaze 
of his glory as prsspostor and captiun of the eleven. Each of 
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these. epi«od^ id excellentl^»deseril>edi» The sceount of the 
fighV/^iheught luxutiaht in 4jts details, is free from any ap- 
te cctasenes9<>or hiiLtaKty^ and the deseription' of the 
* orioket»xha^oh, puts the scene before the reader’s eyes with Extra- 
ordinary distinctness/ and shows an appreciation of the delicacies 
, (if the gaAic which excitCa both rsfespect arid envy. 

, The h^>ok ends with Dr. Arnold’s death and the deiep grief 
with which Brown, then an Oxford man on^a fishing tour in 
Skye,' receives the news, and hurries off to Rqgby to mbhrn 
over his old master. It is long Since we have read anything 
more toucMjng and at the same thne more manly. The union 
of several sad and solemn currents of thought : sorroV for the 
loss of a guide so deeply honoured and loved \ anxiety and some- 
thing like awe at the change from boyhood to manhodd ; the fond 
melancholy with which those who have deserved it are privileged 
to look back frri# ife close upon the Incidents of the first chapter 
of life; are allnfescribed with a manly simplicity, a quiet piety, 
and an^ occai^ional touch of hearty unobtrusive humour which 
make it impossible to close the book without a feeling of per- 
sonal gratitude to the author. Whatever exception may be 
taken to some of its features and to some of the characteristics 
of the school which it eulogizes, it is impossible not to feel that 
there must be verj; great merits in a system which could inspire 
such an affection. No slight praise is due to a school which 
is remembered so freshly and described so affectionately after 
the lapse of twenty years. If any method of education can 
confer upon or encourage in its pupils the simplicity, the light- 
heartedness, the honesty, purity, and courage which arc mani- 
fested in every page of ‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ it has solved 
a far more important and more difficult problem than is, in- 
volved in the production of any amount of classical or mathe- 
matical knowledge. 

Passing from the story which is addressed to boys to the moral 
addressed to men, our praise of ^ Tom. Brown’s Schooldays ’ 
must be far more qualified. When the vigorous freshness of 
the descriptions, and the warmhearted generosity of the moral 
tone are subtracted from the book, the residuum will be found 
to consist of. three elements. The author profoundly admires 
the general character and constitution of English public schools. 
He almost worships Dr. Arnold ; and he views every part of the 
su^ect through the medium of the doctrines of a school of 
vrliich Mr. Kingsley is at once the ablest and the most popular 
We have something to say upon each of these subjects; 
cannot entirely agree with the author in the view which 
of any pne of theih. In many of his views about the 
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generat^c^aracte^ of public ‘sobook it is impojssible not to concur 
moBt epi^Wly* There can be no doubt that acme of the most 
i^d^ortant cletoente of the moral training common td them all 
;dre most eouhd and important. They- are, beyond all question, 
the strongest modern illustration of the old Persian theory that 
the best eduoatipn for youth consisted in riding, drawing tlie 
bow, aiiiJ speaking the truth; nor ard we at all disposed to 
^uar;;el with the opinion, that, designedly or not^ they have 
adopted the best means of enforcing discipline, by leaving it 
to the boys themselves. The ^advantages of this arrangement 
could" hardly be obtained in any other manner. They consist 
not only in the physical qualities they develope ; nor in the 
production of that special form of courage (once most absurdly 
depreciated as a merely animal quality) which consists in readi- 
ness to brave obvious and immediate danger, and to which this 
country owes a very large proportion of its greatness ; but in 
a knowledge of the world and of human nature, altogether in- 
valuable to society at large, and singularly conducive to tlie 
complete formation of the manly character. 

Any one who will take the trouble to analyse the various 
forms of extravagant opinion which have produced so much mis- 
chief within the last half century, will find that almost all of them 
are closely connected with, if they did not iiptually originate in, 
diseased sensibility, and the want of a due estimate of the com- 
parative force and importance of human passions and pursuits. 
The rebels against society, fromJBjron and Shelley downwards; 
the dreamers who liave been kicking against the pricks for the 
last forty years in all parts of the world ; the pale-eyed prophets 
muttering fearful change in religion, politics, literature, art, and 
all other departments ol human knowledge ; have in almost every 
instance broken out of the course, either because they ^\ere 
haunted by some vision of perfection which, as they supposed, 
would become a reality but for the prejudices and stupidity of 
mankind, or because they felt unexplainetl wants, unrecognised 
longings, and unacknowledged powers, which only required dis- 
covery to make their possessors the heirs of all the ages in the 
foremost files of time. That such feelings have had less in- 
fluence, and that such revolts have produced less.effect, in this 
than in most other countries, is often imputed to us as a fault 
by continental critics. We are taunted with being a race whose 
old men dream no dreams, and whose youth see no visions. 
Englishmen in general will willingly plead guilty to such an 
accusation ; and amongst the causes which produce the facta on 
which it is founded, they may, we think, fairly rate very highly 
tho moral influence of our public scUool education. We do not 
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believe that any system was ever invented so real, so healthy, and 
so bracing both to the mind and body. It dispels illusions, calms 
the imagination, and sobers the whole moral and intellectual 
constitution as effectually as it hardens the muscles and bi’aces 
the. nerves. The way in which this is brought about is in a 
great majority of cases obvious enough. Boys too young to 
have* vitiated their minds with speculations about life are sud- 
denly thrown into the midst «f a miniature of the real world in 
which they are to live, reproducing very vigorously and exactly, 
and without any artificial disguise, the motives and the conduct, 
the good and the evil, of the larger world outside. The entire 
absence of any restraint or supervision, except during the few 
hours actually passed at lessons, is the best possible security 
against their formjng illusions about the life which lies beyond 
their own observation. Bound a boy’s horizon by the walls of 
his school or his playground, protect him against his comrades, 
against his own. idleness, supineness, and extravagance, by 
vigilant supervision and a routine discipline, turn his physical 
education into a task, iind his imagination is sure to run i*iot 
upon everything from which he is debarred. will invest the 
fields and the streets which he may not visit, and the passions 
which he is artificially prevented from indulging, with a sort of 
fairyland colouring;, and when he is actually admitted to them 
— during the effervescence of mind and feeling which so often 
marks the transition from boyhood to manhood — he will be 
sure in every direction to see*. men as trees walking. It is 
hardly possible that an English public school boy should fall 
into this kind of mistake; for he has been brought into contact 
from a very early age, almost from childhood, with real men, 
real passions, and real things, situated nearly as they are else- 
where, and acting upon each other naturally, without the in- 
tervention of any disturbing forces; and when he hears or 
speaks of them, his associations are with realities, and not with 
mere words in books. 

Such is the effect produced by this system upon those average 
minds which form an immense numerical majority in eveiy 
large school ; but it must not be forgotten that public schools, 
like other communities of boys or men, contain a small 
minority of persons distinguished by those peculiarities of 
temperament, mental and bodily, which may be symptomatic of 
a certain febrile irritability of character, but which, it must be 
confessed, are sometimes the companions ..of the very highest 
endoi|l^nts, moral and intellectual. Amongst? these will be 
m all probability, most of the members of that very small 
which it is not desirable to absorb into the common 
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business of life. It is, indeed, hardly possible to scrutinise too 
strictly the pretensions of any one who proposes to pursue an 
exceptional course. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
ambition to be a man of genius, and to decline wdiat so many 
idle and vapouring minds consider the vulgar pursuits of trading, 
professional or social life, is a silly and not a very harmless 
fancy ; but In the hundredth case the refusal to admit the 
claim is nothing less than a publib calamity ; for if it does not 
neutralise powers of incalculable importance to the happiness of 
mankind, it is only too likely to goad them into rebellion against 
the whole social fabric. It was a misfortune that the industry 
and ingenuity ofFearne should be wasted upon such a barbarous 
Chinese puzzle as Contingent Remainders ; but it was a grievous 
and fearful thing that Mirabeau should be driven into exile and 
debauchery because France could not find employment for one 
of the few men who might have stood between the living and 
the dead in the great revolution. 

It would be hard to mention any weightier responsibility 
than that which is involved in the education of a peculiar boy. 
To treat thefymptoms of what differs but little from disease as 
being symptoms of genius, is almost certain to produce an over- 
weening vanity, fatal to the boy’s future capacity for any of the 
careers of life; whilst, on the otlier hand,* there are few more 
melancholy histories than those which record the tortures 
inflicted on youths whose genius Avas mistaken for disease. A 
mistake in the one direction fiiay convert a lazy dreamy lad 
into an emasculate coxcomb. A mistake in the other may lash 
a Cowper or Shelley into melancholy madness. These are the 
exceptional cases, for which no general rule can be laid down. 
All that can be done is to recognise the fact, that sensibility 
often greatly needs vigorous correctives. What correctives are 
likely in any case to be vigorous is matter of experiment ; but 
wliere there is sufficient constitutional vigour in the subject, 
public school life is often an admirable prescription. 

It may, no doubt, happen that such a boy may be considerably 
persecuted, but even if he is, there may be cases in which 
the discipline would be good for him. To the great majority of 
such boys, however, persecution would be only* an occasional 
and transient inconvenience, and the other influences of a 
public school are p*erhaps even more wholesome for an imagina- 
tive sensitive lad, than for his commonplace companions. To 
those who know how to use it, a public school is a sort 
of grammar and dictionary of human nature, and in the study 
of human nature a good elementary grounding is even more im- 
portant than in that of language or of mathematics. A most 
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Btriking illustration of this may be seen in the writings of the 
most observant of living novelists. Nothing can show m6re 
emphatically how much '’Mr. Thacl^ray owes to his Charter- 
house experience, than the prominence which he gives to school 
life in no less than three of his novels, and the clearness with 
which he enables us to recognise in the boy the features of 
the man. 

Independently of the knowledge which it gives him of his 
Bchoolfellows, a public school aflfords to such a boy ns we are 
describing an excellent opportunity of learning his own place in 
life. He will find that talents and accomplishments do not 
govern the world, and that in order to understand the work- 
ing of society, it is necessary to be something more than an 
accomplished gentleman. He will learn to estimate the power, 
whatever he may think of the merits, of a hard coarse tempera- 
ment, and he will discover the immunities which a light heart 
and a thick skin confer on their possessors. He will learn how 
to go through life without undertaking what he is not fit for, 
without repining at what cannot be helped. Mr. Thackeray has, 
we think, painted these results of public school life^very happily 
in the characters of Pendennis and Clive Newcomc. The one 
is timid and sceptical, the other bold and generous, but each 
knows the length of*his tether perfectly well, and each learns it 
at school, though Pendennis forgets his lesson at college, and 
has to learn it a second time in London. We owe it to our 
public schools, Mr. Thackeray ^ells us, that young Englishmen 
are more modest than their neighbours. We may perhaps 
vary, and at the same time illustrate this expression, by 
saying that they are better broken in. They see the world 
in more sober colours, and have a clearer view of the nature 
of the pursuits of life, and of the conditions under which 
they are possible. It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
acquiring such habits of mind ; for no one can look at life without 
perceiving that nothing can be easier than to take a sceptical 
do-nothing view of it. The great mystery of the nature and 
origin of evil transforms itself into countless shapes, and makes 
it possible, for any one who is inclined to do so, to ridicule or to 
defy every law and institution of social life ; for it cannot be 
denied that a man who. directs his attention only t5 one side of 
|iuman affairs, may always find a justificatioilfor despising what 
mpi^l^useful, and ridiculing what is most sacred. There are 
BtUl writers who will speak of government as corrupt 

ftpj^j^^^fganised oppression; of marriage as a 'sham, substi- 
avarice and worldliness for love ; and of all organised 
jof xeli^^ as spiritual prisonhouses ; and it is a 
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melancholy truth, that wickedness and folly constantly supply 
evidence in support of such assertion^. Their real refutation 
lies in an appeal to cxpdtience. The slightest acquaintance 
with any one sphere of active life overthrows them at once, and 
satisfies any moderately candid mind that, whatever may be the 
confusions and contradictions of human affairs, they are regu- 
lated, in some way or other, by laws and principles which no one 
can afford to neglect, or even to misapprehend. The same expe - 
rience will, in most cases, go further, and convince those who ob- 
tain it that, speaking very broadly, society is right and not wrong 
on these subjects, and that practices or theories which can only 
be justified on the opposite supposition are ipso facto refuted. 
Practical scepticism has never existed to any considerable extent 
except amongst people who were Isolated from their kind by 
ease, or maddened by wrong and suffering. A careless Bohemien 
wlio stands alone in life, who has no family, no particular 
calling, good health and lively talents, may mock at the world 
and its ways, or, if he is sulky, may tujn socialist and curse it ; 
and the same disposition will be found to .prevail more or less 
in other classes of society in exact proportion to the degree in 
which their members stand aloof from the real business of life. 
If, however, a man has to keep a shop, to follow a profession, to 
manage an estate, to bring up a family^ or to carry on the 
business of the world in any other department, he finds at once 
that ho must either misman^^ge and abandon if altogether, or 
take up with the ordinary principles, vulgar as they may look, 
and absurd and worn out as he may have thought them. 

Such conclusions arc embraced by some men only as the result 
of painful experience of the folly of denying them. Others 
will admit them doggedly and cynically, to the exclusion of all 
softer feelings, except the I’cgret with which they look back, 
upon a careless youth and its brilliant illusions. It is the great 
glory of our English schools that they teach so many of their 
pupils a more excellent way, — that they lead them to acknow- 
ledge the laws and svibmit to the evils of life, not with pain 
and grief, but with a hearty assent, which invigorates human 
nature. No greater service can be rendered to any one than 
that of launching him upon life with a willihg and rational 
consent to the principles w^hich govern it, neither wrung from 
him by penitence, nor imposed upon him, as a bit is forced into 
the mouth of a vicious horse, by fear and pain. In a great 
proportion of cases our public schools effect this for their pupils 
py introducing them, from a very early age indeed, to a genuine 
though a somewhat rough phase of life, and by furnishing them 
Mfith "a .standard by which they may after\faras judge to same 
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extent of tlie value of the schemes and theories upon the sub- 
ject which they will mcei; with. 

It may perhaps be objected to Ach a system that it has a 
tendency to make boys prematurely hard and worldly ; and there 
can be no doubt that when the system fails, as of course it often 
must, it fails In this direction. On the other hand, it occa- 
sionally subjects the mind to^a sterner discipline than it can 
bear, and, as in the case of Shelley, produces in an aggi'a- 
vated form the very evils which in most instances it cures. 
These, however, are the exceptions! As a general rule there are 
few things to which an Englishman looks back with more affec- 
tion than his school and his college. In most of our great 
schools there is much that is not only venerable and picturesque, 
but thoroughly kindly. The mere official teaching by no means 
exhausts the relation between the masters and the boys. Their 
out-door pursuits are not only permitted, but without being 
made a task, except by themselves, are fully recognised and 
anxiously encouraged. Even in the matter of study, the elder 
boys receive a great deal of individual assistance and advice from 
the masters, and gradually come to be treated by them with 
much personal confidence. All these, and many other circum- 
stances, produce a tie between the pupil and the school, which 
often strengtliens as* life advances; and, sometimes, as in the 
case of the Marquis of Wellesley, is cherished and displayed in 
its most solenyi acts. No stroi:\ger evidence could be given of 
the hold wdiich a great public school exercises over the affections 
of the highest minds, than the fact that the man who added 
Southern and Central India to the British Empire, desired that 
his body might be laid in the chapel of Eton College ; and this 
sentiment has never been more finely expressed than in the lines 
which were one of the last productions of that august pen : — 

^ Sit mihi, priinitiasquc meas, tenuesque triumplios 
Sit, revocare tuos dulcis Etona ! dies. 

Auspice Te, siimnia3 mirari culmiiia famce, 

Et purum antiquse lucis adire jubar 
Edidici puer, et jam prime in limite vitas. 

Ingen uas verm laudis amare vias.’ 

It is, however, unnecessary, in reviewing * Tom Brown’s 
^ Schooldays,’ to enlarge upon this subject, for the book itself 
supplies an admirable illustration of the sources and of the 
force of the sentiment in question. But it would uot be dif- 
ficult to point out the defects of the system. We will con- 
fiu^, ourselves to two remiirks upon them. They are, we think, 
in tijose who become most distinguished under 
it^ operation* It is not a wholesome thing for any boy 4:o 
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be so distinguished in arts and arms, as the head of a public 
school often is at eigliteen : such premature distinction not un- 
frequently produces a kind and degree of priggishness which 
no subsequent experience or life can remedy. As to the inert- 
ness and childishness of the great mass which so much dis- 
tressed Dr. Arnold, we would suggest that intellectual rather 
than moral remedies are likely to be beneficial. Martin, the 
young naturalist, introduced into ^ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ is 
a character which suggests a most important inquiry upon this 
head — whether, namely, a somewhat more flexible system of 
instruction, susceptible of modifications according to individual 
tastes, might not exercise a very happy moral influence over 
many of those who at present pass through our great schools in 
that state of apathetic indifference, which so often betrays men 
into the coarser forms of vice. 

Such being the general system of our public schools, how was 
Dr. Arnold related to it? It is perhaps difficult, for any one 
who w^as not brought into personal relations with himself and 
his system, to answer the question satisfactorily; but judging 
from facts before tlie world, and especially from his life and 
corrosi)ondcncc, wc should be inclined to say, that no two per- 
sons could be less like each other than the real Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby and the Dr. Arnold of ^ Tom Brovin’s Schooldays.’ The 
special peculiarity of his character would seem to have been an 
intense and somewhat impatient fervour. To him and his 
admirers wc . owe the substitution of the word ^ earnest ’ for 
its predecessor ^ serious.’ Good man as he most undoubt- 
edly was, lie could never learn not to fret himself because of the 
ungodly. He saw all kinds of evil with such keenness, and 
was so anxious for its removal or destruction, that lie was 
hardly capable of forming a cool judgment on its extent or 
intensity. No one can read his earlier letters about Rugby, 
without seeing that he was far more keenly alive to the defects, 
than to the merits of the public school system. He was almost 
in despair at the ^ awful wickedness’^ of boys of fourteen He 
dreaded the ^ low standard of opinion ’ prevalent amongst them. 
In fact he seems to have felt that the whole system was out of 
joint, and that he was at Rugby to set it rights The means on 
which he relied for this purpose, and the principles on which he 
disposed of them, arc curiously characteristic, and can only be un- 
derstood by reference to the facts of his life. Dr. Arnold went 
to Oxford with no experience of the world ; he was a member of 
a rather narrow University clique. He took orders and married 
early, and passed tbe first years of his married life in the tuition 
of private pupils at Laleham, and in occasional tours on the 
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Contiii,ent. He seems to have read and speculated largely during 
this period on theology and politics, without having the oppor- 
tunity of testing his theories by praq^icc or of discussing them to 
any considerable extent either with his equals or his superiors. 
He thus elaborated that strange doctrine of the identity of 
Church and State, which to many persons appeared at one time 
the announcement of a new gospel, though its soundness may be 
estilbated by the fact that itsliuthor declared that if the Jews 
were admitteJ to Parliament he should feel serious scruples about 
enteringanto legal proceedings except in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
It was whilst his mind was full of this and cognate speculations 
tl>at he was appointed to the Mastership of Rugby, and it is 
impossible not to see that the whole of his conduct there was 
strongly tinged by his wish to reduce them to practice. It has 
been usual to speak of his success in the attempt in terms of 
almost unqualified praise, and we do not for a moment deny that 
his management of the school had very high merits; but w^e think 
that it also reflected very clearly the defects of his character, espe- 
cially those of his intellect. Whatever benefit boys could derive 
from living under the care of a man of perfect honesty, deep 
conscientiousness, sincere and fervent piety, and an energy 
and courage which almost became blemishes by their excess, the 
Rugby boys derived from Dr. Arnold. By the constant employ- 
ment of these virtues, aided by a vigorous, original, and most 
independent understanding, and adorned by a literary reputation 
hardly exceeded by that of any contemporary, he not only raised 
the school to a very high pitch of prosperity, but undoubtedly 
siicoeeddd in elevating the social position of • schoolmasters in 
general, for he was the first person who proved by experiment 
that a man of first-rate powers and education might devote him- 
self enthusiastically to that profession. His great merits have 
been so eloquently vindicated and so amply acknowledged, that 
it is, unnecessary to dwell upon them here; and we hope that 
we shall not lay ourselves open to the imputation of wishing 
to carp at a great man, if, instead of giving an unreserved 
assetit to the chorus of admiration which is raised in bis honour, 
we point out some of the defects of a system and of a cha- 
racter which has been so unreservedly praised, that its very 
blelnishes are eagerly copied in some of the most important 
schoolil in England. 

. . In estimating Dr. Arnold’s influence at Rugby, we must con- 
sider it under two heads. There was, in the first placcvthe gene- 
ral which his vigorous supervision and management 

exerd$j^ over the whole school, and of this we have npthipg 
unfovoUrabJe to py : we believe, on the other hand, that it 
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excellent. Secondly, there was an influence of a much narrower 
kind which Dr. Arnold exercised over the elder boys alone. 
The zeal which pervaded his whole character would have pre- 
vented him, we think, even if circumstances had allowed of inter- 
course with them, from sympathizing with or even understanding 
the younger boys; and it would seem to have given to his influence 
over the elder ones a very questionable complexion. At all events 
it harmonised ill with what we conceiVe to be the general spirit of 
public school education, and introduced into it an entirely new 
element. The great standing charge which Dr. Arnold brought 
against public school boys was the want of what he delighted 
to call moral thoughtfulness a phrase, which to those who 
remember its employment at the universities by the solemn 
array of Rugby praepostors, is associated with a most ludicrous 
recollection of bid heads set upon young shoulders, and com- 
pletely puzzled by their position. Such, however, was far irom 
being Dr. Arnold’s estimate of this cardinal virtue. To make 
his boys morally thoughtful was for him the substance of the 
law and the prophets. The total want of humour * which 
characterised him prevented him from seeing that much of what 
he considered ^ awful wickedness,’ was mere fun, and that it was 
fill* less desirable than possible to turn boys into men before their 
time. It seems to have been his Serious wish tb bring boys to see 
a duty in every act of their lives, and to imitate his o\Vii habit 
of referring the most trifling inatJters to the most awful principles. 
There is a class of persons on whdm it is extremely easy to pro- 
duce this result. An imaginative sensitive boy of sixteen is more 
open to these than to almost any other impressions. When Dr. 
Arnold was himself of that age he was at college, amongst grown- 
up men, and he did not therefore know how boys at that time 
of life naturally feel upon such subjects. It is an age when 
sensibilities of all sorts want the bridle far more than the 
spur ; for a lad is then first distinctly conscious of the degree 
in which his capacities will soon exceed the limits of the position 
in which he finds himself. Like a young horse who has no load 
and no rider, he begins, from mere wantonness, to rear, to kick^ 

— ■ — ■■ J i 

* We may mention, in illustration of this, an anecdote, which, 
whether true or not, shows at any rate the character which those who 
lived with Dr. Arnold attributed to him. A hoy once answered to his 
name when called over by a ‘ Here ’ which made the windows rattle, 
and excused himself by e&ying that, being of a nervous disposition, 
he was so frightened at hearing his name called, that his shout was 
involuntary. Instead of settling the question by a laugh and fifty 
lines c# Virgil, Dr. Arnold solemnly consulted a physician to know 
whei^eir this was possible. 
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and to think that the stout cobs who carry mldJle-agccl 
gentlemen^ and the sleek horses who draw prosaic carriages so 
quietly along the smooth roads, do not show in their daily labour 
half so much strength or resource as he does when lie flings 
out his heels or rolls on the grass. If a touch of melancholy (as 
is so often the case) mingles with this stirring of the blood, it 
often takes the form of impatience at the puerility of school 
life; The lad wishes to mfike grand speeches in Parliament^ to 
lead the storming party up a breach, to write poems which shall 
throw Shakspeare into the shade, to invent machines which 
shall supersede railroads and steamships. Wlien a youth of 
this stamp hears from such a man as Arnold the sort of 
half truths which he communicated to hia sixth form boys, 
he receives them as the very fulfilment of his dreams. He is 
told that the moral welfare here and hereafter of some four 
hundred boys depends, in a great degree, on his exertions. His 
master, the object of his idolatry, delegates to him the combined 
authority of the priest and the prophet. If there is evil in the 
house he is to liate i{, to preach to it, and finally, to take a cane, 
and thrash it in the name of the Lord — an exercise which 
gratifies .the old Adam, while it gives a grim satisfaction to tlic 
new. All the objects and incidents around him acquire a sort 
of new signification, and satisfy at once his love for theoiy, and 
his dread of seeing his theory confuted by facts. He never 
ties his shoes without asserting a principle ; when he puts on 
his hat he ‘founds himself^ on an eternal truth. How can 
arma virumque be trivial ; how can football be puerile ; how can 
it be a vulgar incident to lick your fag for not toasting your 
sausages, when every motion ofthc tongue, hand, or foot involves 
the idea of the ttoXls^ and asserts the identity of the Clirlstian 
Church with tlie Christian State? Conversely, who can be 
so hardy as to deny the truth of the theory in the face of the 
fact ? Sceptics and quibblers can never disconnect the civil and 
religious functions of life, whilst members of parliament swear 
on the true faith of a Christian, and the praepostors of Rugby 
brandish their canes and cry silence. 

Jt is curious to see how even now the ‘ Old Boy ’ is under the 
charm. Ii> any one but a Rugboean the importance which lie 
^attaches to the merest trifles would be quite unintelligible. He 
fliids as many morals in a boxing match as Mr. Ruskin does in 
the twist of a gurgoyle’s tail, or the shape of a wallflower’s root. 
It asserts the great truth, that life is all a battle^, that it is our 
»eat business to fight, and so forth; in short, it is one of a 
niinJrcd excuses for taking up the cry — In the name of the 
prophet^ ^ Floreat pugilatus’ by all means, but leave the 
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gloves to depend on their natural charms, and far be the day 
Avhen these will not be enough to teach English boys the final 
cause of fheir fists. Do Ave honour them the less for finding no 
moral in them ? 

‘ If you find no moral there, 

Go look in any glass and say, 

What moral lies in being fair ; 

Or, to what uses shall we ])Ut 

The wildweed fiower that sweetly grows ; 

Or is there any moral shut 

Within the blossom of the rose. 

And liberal applications lie 

In Art like Nature, dearest friend, 

So 't wore to cramp their use if we 

Should hook them to some useful end.’ * 

The same temper . is even more strangely shown in Tom 
Brown’s reasons for thinking that Rugby in his day was ^ perhaps 
* the only spot of England well and strongly ruled.’ Incredible 
as it may appear, Dr. Arnold actually contrived, by an elaborate 
policy, to abolish the scandal of ^ island fagging.’ It appears 
that there Avas a sort of island in one corner of the close 
of Rugby in Avhich the sixth form had gardens ; that there 
was an ill-used race of fags Avho tilled tlie soil, sowed the seed, 
and reaped the harvest, with enduring toil, for the purpose of 
producing flowers to ornament the school-room at the Easter 
speeches ; and that it was customary to supply deficiencies by a 
raid on the gardens of peaceful citizens. Tom Brown is pene- 
trated Avith wonder at Dr. Arnold’s wisdom in getting the better 
of this giant abuse. He first changed the time of his t^pceches, 
then he artfully siuggested that the sixth form might put up 
gymnastic poles on the island ; and thus island fagging and garden 
robbing died a quasi natural death, and Tom Brown learnt a 
great moral lesson about ^planting a good thing in the place 
^of a bad one.’ The story, avo must say, reminds us of Hogarth’s 
picture of tlie quack doctor’s elaborate machine for drawing corks. 

* Dr. Hawtrej^’s view of fisticufis was very different from Tom 
Brown’s heroics. Two lads taken Avith the mainour close in front of 
his chambers, received the folloAving admonition, given with a very 
unsuccessful attempt at gravity : ‘ Well, boys will quaKrel, and I 
^suppose if they d^tliey had better fight; but you need not do it just 
‘ before my door.’ Indeed we have heard that even at Rugby such 
things had not always such very deep meanings. ^ Come, boys, come, 
‘you must not fight on an empty stomach,’ Avas the admonition given 
by ope of the Rugby masters to a pair of matutinal gladiators. 
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not, abolish the custom at once? Heaven and earth 
would have remained apart, and even the fearful sixth form would 
have survived their searchings of heart. Eton was full of old 
custotns,, but Dr. Hawtrey put them down when he thought 
proper, with an iron hand, little thinking that he was guilty of 
culpable rashness. As the genealogical Chief J ustice counted up 
the extinctions of the Bohuns, the Veres, and the Plantagenets, 
in his application of the text about the fashion of this world, so 
we may look back upon the traditions of youth. What has 
become of cricket fagging?* Where are rug-ridings, college 
hidings, and all the common law of Long Chamber ? and, ^ what 
^ is more, and most of all,’ where is Eton Montem? 

We would not be understood to deride the importance of the 
influence exercised by the elder ooys at a public school. Still 
less should we wish to imply that the sanctions of religion do not 
apply to the cofnmon affairs of life, to those of boys no less 
than those of men ; and no one can doubt that Dr, Arnold 
did excellent service, in denouncing and exposing the falsehood 
of that division of life into secular and spiritual, which was in 
his time even more prevalent and even more mischievous than it 
is now. We admit, and would, if necessary, assert as strongly as 
he did, that there is but one right and one wrong ; and that to 
suppose tliat thefe are moral virtues which are unrecognised 
by religion, is Jittle less false and dangerous than to suppose 
th^t there arc religious graces which are independent of morality ; 
Btit we differ from him and irom his eulogist in thinking that it 
is most undesirable to be in the constant habit of referring every 
action to the great fundamental principles of right and wrong. 
Tn practice it is impossible and undesirable not to look upon a 
very large proportion of human actions as indifferent. Men 
have only a limited amount of time and strength at their dis- 
posal. ‘ Life,’ it has been nobly said, * is not long enough for 
^scruples.’ We ought to direct our view to the weightier 
matters of the law, and leave the mint and cummin to take care 
of themselves. An ingenious person may make his acceptance 
or refusal of an invitation depend upon his view of the source of 
moral obligation, but he had much better not, for he will either 
solve his prbblem wrongly after all, or else he will waste upon 
it far more time than it is worth. The temptation to act thus is 
particularly strong upon boyi^ and unmarried women. They have 
nothing ’'to do which is at once important and open to doubt. 
Ii?hat a boy af school ought to learn his lessdh, tB^t a grown-up 
^ ought to nurse her mother if she is ill, or teach her little 

to read, or at any rate to dress as well as she can, and 
play on the piano, are sen-evident truths, and thjerefore tlyere is 
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no conscious effort to be good, no assertion of a cherished 
principle in acting accordingly ; and thus the craving after the 
exercise of an important discretion has to satisfy itself oti trifles* 
Nothing is easier than to get up mock important business by 
linking small results to great principles. A praepostor’s cane, 
which is a penny cane and nothing more, may hit or miss, as 
it happens. Turn it into the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, 
and you may well argue for an hqur about unsheathing it. 
Such practices are very unwholesome. They not only stimu- 
late a diseased consciousness, but they are pretty sure to deaden 
thfi feelings of a hard nature, and to upset the balance of a 
soft one. 

From what wc have said, it will appear that in our view of 
the case it was Dr. Arnold’s special characteristic that he inno- 
vated largely on the principles on which public schools are 
generally conducted; and it therefore seems strange that so 
ardent an advocate of those principles as the author of Tom 
Brown should feel such unqualified admiration for him. It is, 
however, quite clear, upon comparing Torn* Brown’s Dr. Arnold 
with Mr. Stanley’s, that they arc very different people. All 
the most essential f^eaturcs of the second character are wanting 
in the first. Tom Brown hardly notices any one feature of the 
course of study at Rugby, He gives the impression that it was 
an immense playground, in w'hich the boys, liaving the gift of 
prophecy, talked like the characters in Mr. Kingsley’s novels* 
We have no more than a few hints jibout the personal intercourse 
which Dr, Arnold so kindly and characteristically carried on with 
his elder pupils, or of the great changes which he made in intro- 
ducing modern history and languages into the school curriculum- 
The book suggests the conclusion that the author’s personal rela- 
tions with his master Avhen at school were comparatively slight ; 
that he afterwards learnt to admire and understand him ; and 
that he now looks back upon him and his system through ii sort 
of halo, shed upon them by the light of Mr. Kingsley’s writings. 
On no other supposition can we account for his determination 
throughout to look upon Dr, Arnold a6 an incarnation of the 
virtues especially lauded by that very eloquent and popular 
writer. Dr. Arnold differed as widely as possible from this 
ideal in two very essential points. He was worthy of the very 
highest respect and admiration ; but few men were less simple 
or unconscious. He was full of scruples. He had scruples 
about taking orders at all; wheit he became a (^eacon he felt a 
sorupl^ about being brdained priest. He seems throughout life 
to have looked upon the profession of the law as being 
* gtieVous snare.’ He was, in shor^ constantly harassed and 
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exercised, if not by doubts yet by theories, which never would 
square with the facts of the world. All this is quite opposed 
to the spirit in which the author of ^ Tom Brown ’ writes, and to 
the sort of character which he extols. It is hardly less strange 
to make Dr. Arnold a patron saint of athleticism. His letters 
often refer to the Rugby amusements, but they give no proof 
that he took the sort^of view of them which is t^en by ‘ Tom 
^ Brown, ^ On tho contrary, the exuberant.animal spirits of the 
boys filled him. with a sort of sorrow. He seems to wish that 
they were chastened by some stern^ influences. ' When the 
^ spring and activity of youth,^ he wrote, ^ is altogether unsanc- 
^ tified by anything pure and elevated in its desites, it becomes 
^ a spectacle that is as dizzying, and almost more morally dis* 
^ tressing, than the shouts' smd gambols of a set of lunatics. It 
^ is very staring to see so much of sin combined with so little of 
^ sorrow. Iiiv^^parish, amongst the poor, whatever of sin exists, 
^ there is sure ^so to be enough of suffering ; poverty, sickness, 
* and old age are mighty tamers and chastisers. But with boys 
^ of the ricner classes, one sees nothing but plenty, health, and 
^ youth ; and these are really awful to behold, when one must 
^ feel that they are unblessed.' No one would discover from the 
book under review that these were Dr* Arnold's feelings ; or if 
they were, that its author shared them* 

The view whicli it takes of Dr. Arnold’s character leads us 
to the remark that ^ Tom Brown’s Schooldays’ has one claim to 
attention which is quite independent of its relations to Rugby 
or to its master. It represents, not only fairly but favourably, a 
school of feeling rather than thought, which, though small, is 
becoming very influential in the hands of zealous and eloquent 
teachers. ^ It is a school of which’ Mr; Kingsley is the ablest 
doctor ; and its doctrine has been described fairly and cleverly 
as ' muscuhir^^ Christianity.’ The principal characteristics of the 
writer whose works earned this burlesque though expressive de- 
scription, are Jjis deep sense of the sacred ness of all the ordinary 
relations and all the common duties of life^ and the vigour with 
which he contends for the^merits of simple massive uncDjiscious 
goodness, and for the great importance jfiicl vj^Fuo of animal 
spirits, physical strength,, and a hearty enjoy nj^^nt of ill the pur- 
suits ^a]^d accomplishments which are connected lyith them. We 
^tirely^ agjree. in the truth and importance of the first and last 
of these ^pinions ; nor do we think tbiat many ^ciisons would 
disaent from l^em when they are stated cat^ifically. They 
mne closely connected withvthi? whole Profestrat ^'conception of 
we do>not think that .Kng^shmcn as a body are fairly 
With their ne^ect or denial* 
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The propriety of Mr. Kingsley’s admiration of simplicity and 
unconsciousness strikes us as more questionable. Indeed, con- 
stantly as the words are used by a certain class of writers, we 
are not quite sure that we understand what they refer to. If 
w e were perfect members of a perfect world, we might be un- 
conscious of our own perfection; but, as things are, we hardly 
see how a man can be unconscious of goodness unless he is dead 
to its antagonism to yioe. Such a po^cto is. like nothing so much 
as a man who with a keen eye for darkness is insensible to light. 
As to simplicity, we are equally puzzled. We understand what 
is meant by a massive tinderstahding. Bacon's mind was mas- 
sive ; Hooker’s was massive ; that of Hobbes w^as pre-eminently 
massive. But in what sense were they simple ? The facts of 
life are far too complex to. be embraced by an understanding 
which only recognises a few broad divisions. Many most essen- 
tial distinctions are to the last degree refined. How would the 
simple understanding discriminate between pride and vanity, or 
between pride and self-respect? How would it deal with the 
Bank Charter Act, or apply the theory of rent unfolded by 
Kicardo? Are the writers with whom Mr. Kingsley himself 
is most intimately associated remarkable for simplicity ? Mr. 
Maurice is almost bis alter egoj but wOiild any human creature 
reckon the gift in question amongst the many virtues of that 
excellent person ? If simplicity means something which can 
be predicated of the sort of mind which produced the ^ Theolo- 
^ gical Essays ’ and the ‘ Kingdom of Chrisfj’ it fairly baffles 
our comprehension. 

Whatever may be the truth upon these subjects, there are 
very various ways in which it may be taught; and we fear that 
that which Mr, Kingsley has invented, and which the author of 
^ Tom Brown ’ has followed up, is open to very ^rave objections. 
It consists of writing novels, the hero of which is almost always 
drawn In the most glowing colours, and intended to display the 
cxcclteuce of a simple* massive understanding united tyith the 
almost unconscious instinct to do good* and adorned, generally 
speaking, ^dth ?€very sort of athleti(X"acc6iiiplishmeiit.^ If, as we 
suppose, it isf ^ir. ISngsley’s object to invigorate the minds of 
■ his contemporari^, to make t|iem simpler, iStfoUgerj and more 
manly/ we do^ot think, he -.is taking quite' Ifee right, course 
for th^t end,* ^ His^ npve^ aro calculated to prodafef an ar- 
tistic admiration ipiplifettjf and ,VigW, ratfcer thaw sim- 
plicity and vfgo^r themselves these tbki^ are not only 

'V-,.- r. ... -r - ■^■.- ^ 1 - -- '■ ^ -- ' 

* .Oar observations apply" ^ripciprilji^ to hij "i;|^vdSs The ^ Village 
< Sermons’ are written, we«thiuto ima.afiyiewbat-^^reati^itriti. 



iiint.tQ n o«rtaiff«x>|i«nt.Q^posed to> ea^ other, 
ia more coouqoq thftu ^e, Adjure the qualities ia '«rhioli 
^ai;e4e£<»eAtj an4<af jliid8iop,in ‘.JPcverilofthePeal^' 

IS cdoMtaptly envyhng' isVery ppfe .A‘fe# inches taller than hia 
we ehonW fear tint giants in ‘ Yeast,’ 

^jdJtqp^LQ«^q,’nil<i * "IJ^eetWS^ hpCT&rticularly wel* 

dime tb the {ehplq, InLtable, eTe%iip^te4 pert t>£ the generation 
^ irhiSii they are Adnresse^ and vm do not ||hi&k that such read- 
ij9ig Vohld bq likely to calnqt Or to, Jhraoe'' their nerveS' Nothing 
can do that efiSoien^ hut strong' ii(^roi|e of mind and body, 
and abstinence from the stimnhmta^ppropriate to eacln Mr. 
Kingsley’s nprqls'aHn. ppwcrfpl atitnohmts, and lead theirsteaders 
not to take mcercij^ b,pt .tp drOam of taking it.^. He is a man 
of .whom .we wish'on^ni^er^ ao<»iv|]t.tn‘a^ with, the respect 
wjtich is so jqstly due to^his gepin^imd to his kindliness, 
bqt .w^ ate hig^d to say that the intelleq^ual gifts which his 
novels display are very unlike the. simple athletic understand- 
ing, and the calm self-possessed good .sense, which he rates so 
b%hly. Compare Mr. Kingsley’s speculations with Butler or 
Bentham; compare his political and social disquisitions with 
Cobhett, and the difference between massiveness and ingenuity, 
strong tbinki^ and Strong feeling, areyery curiously illustrated. 
Even the chdme^ers Introduced into his novels ase not really 
strong. Their m^Iveness usually sfmws itself principally in 
their muscular development. Wc cannot think, for example, 
that a man who., like Paul Tfcgarva, is driven to the verge of 
madness^ by the spectaasle of the. state of Ihe poor in England, 
is* entitled to he balled a strong pbal^cter. In ‘T\yo Years 
* Ag^’ timreis a simple-minded Scotch soldier, wh^as tlie vir- 
tuous giqOt of the book, yet ho has So little force of charactei* 
a^totsflet tl|e Perpine make an utter fool ofhim. A chance word 
from her.^lp^s the whole course of his.iifc; and after her 
mwriagei'hf ^oaiiies iti>out with him an affection for 4er which 
he h^ mt^h| fcHTCe to overcome, and which makes him welcome 
death ip the yery of his age, Such a^man is cesebtiaily 

weak, w^^tiey0£^ayf''i$e i^e bre«^lthy.of his p^tojt^ tnusdes. 
Buhtract tho physical ^tce frorp any on!| of ^lirTKingsley’s 
heioes, and jbe^losSsyi his character. ‘ ' 

The , praise whmh ^Mr. Kingsley lavishes <m ^h|etic nccom- 
'^i^hmepts is, *We think, rather Over^np. No abubtf his ^books 
qontai^ much, evident of a ve^- vigorous i^prSCiption of the 
of st^ putsUittt, but tJley Jtra not qmte ^Ifural. They 
a QOima^t relteratfon^of the as^rtion that a man may 
lig^e to walk a thousand miles in if t^oiisdnd hours, and also to 
ihe Neo^tonlskphilos^pHy* f (Cem Brown ’ certainly 
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does not err in thfe respeot. Every Hno of it tingles with animal 
life; but it, as well as Mr. Kingsley’s books, is open to the ob- 
jection that, not content with asserting 'the value of bodily 
strength, it throws by implioatibn a cilrtain sl^r on intellectual 
strength, which/ when all is>^said and done, id mudi more im- 
portant. No doubt strong muscles and hardy neryes are of 
incalculable importance, bu#" they derive that importance from 
the mind, of which they are the eefvants f and thotvi^ Mr. 
Kingsley would willingly admit this, and probably means his 
books to imply it, we , do not think they would cbnvey this im- 
pression to an ordinary reader. 

In * Tom Brown ’ this failing is exaggerated. Compare it with 
^ Frank ’ or ^ Sandford and Merton.’ The very first lesson which 
little Master Tommy is taught in the last-name(| book is to dig 
and to walk ; and Harry Sandford’s combat with the bully, 
Master Mash, is as spirited as the fight between Tom Brown 
and Williams : so, too, Frank’s father carefully teaches him to 
ride and leap, but neither Day nor Miss Edgeworth allow their 
readers to forget for a moment that riding,* walking, and boxing, 
though admirable things, are, only means, and not ends. A boy 
might really infer from ‘ Tom Brown’ that he was only sent to 
school to play at football, and that the lespona were quite a 
secondary consideration. If we are right .in ^thinking that the 
works under consideration are liable to these objections, the fact 
is a cni'ious proof of the way in which people contradict them- 
selves, for there can be no doubts that severe niental labour re- 
quires the rarest and most enduring form of bodily strength — 
namely, strength of the digestive organs and nervpuS system. 

Having, however, exhausted our criticisms, we must Con- 
clude as we began, by giving, our hearty thanks fct a very 
charming book. It is one which does great honour, not only to 
the author and to RCgby, but 'to the school of fiction to which 
it belongs. We heartily congratulate Mr^ Kingsley :on a dipciple , 
who reproduces so vigorouwy many of Iiis.own groat merits, 
and who'sympathi^ies so ardratly in feelings which We do pot; 
entirely "sh we, but which are jgenerpiis everi in th%ir defbctS4 
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ABT. Vll. — Mbmoires et Journal sur la Vie et les Ouvroffes 
de Bossuet. Publics poor la premiere fois d’aprfis les Manu- 
scrits autographes de I’Abb^ Le Dieu, et accompagnes d’une 
Introduction et de Notes par M. I’Abbd Gbett^e. 4 vola. 
Pam: 1856-57. ^ 

'"I 'he appearance of these IMemoirs is singularly encouraging 
to all authors who are waiters upon fortune and aspirants 
to posthumous fame. The Abbe Le Dieu evidently thoi^ht 
well of them : he read them to thia person and to that. One 
praised the style, another the choice of facts, another the lucid 
order; and thu Jesuit Pere^e la Rue, who used them in the 
funeral oration which he pronounced over Bossuet, even de- 
clared them to be eloquent ; and now at length, after a century 
and a half, the manuscripts have found a publisher. The Abb6 
GuettCe, a liberal Catholic and a firm Oallican, tho author of an 
industrious history of the Church of France, has gone through 
the duty of editing these documents, — an undertaking which 
he has conscientiously discharged, subjoining many useful notes, 
and prefixing a judicious introduction. 

The Abb6 Le Dieu, who may now be known to posterity as 
the author of these Memorials, was for twenty years the private 
secretaiy of Bossuet, the confidant of his thoughts and labours. 
Thcf life of Bossuet contained in the Memoirs appears to have 
been composed partly from notes taken from Bossuet’s own 
lips and partly from personal observation; the Journal is a 
diary kept by the Abbe himself. Cardinal de Beausset had 
both Memohrs and Journal before him, and so filled three 
volume with the somewhat pompous history which bears his 
mme. M. Ploquet too, in the three volumes which he pub- 
lished on Bossuet’s early life, has added little to the facts here 
related. 

The Abba’s Journal, however, only extends over the last 
four years of the life of the prelate ; indeed the last volume and 
a half contains events subsequent *to Bossuet’s deaths — the dis- 
satisfaction which the ntxt M. de Meaux gave, the petit fripon 
as Bossuet called him, who did not know even how to say 
mass — the gteat dispute about the deanery — details about the 
pubfic<ation of Bossuct’s works— how the furniture of the next 
bidlop was better than that of Bossuet — church separations, 
to the afiairs of the synod. • G^e Abbd had little notion 
mdlstW grouping or selection : ^ turns his refleotiiig-glass 
In efpry dkection, and uptesMown whatever it takes in 
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without distinction. Nevertheless there is a stamp of sincerity 
about the narrative ; and we read with much pleasure the details 
he has given us of the great patriarch of the Galilean Church. 
We wish this faithful servitor had considered Bossuet the man 
worthy of as much attention as Bossuet the churchman, and had 
given us less, of the routine of his ecclesiastical and diocesan 
duties and more of his ordinary conversation and deportment. 
But the Abbe Le Dieu was no BoSwell or Eckerman, and we 
must remain content to see only of Bossuet what the Abbe Le 
Dieu saw in him, and to liear* only what the Abbe Le Dieu 
thought worth hearing. The grandeur and sublimity of his 
master were evidently subdued by familiarity to the domestic 
chaplain, and now and then touclms of naivete escape him which 
recall the old adage that no man is a hero to his attendant. 

Yet the very birth and cradle of Bossuet seem to have been 
placed under the protection of that religion of which he was 
destined to become so illustrious a defender. Jacques Bcnignc 
Bossuet was born at Dijon, on the night of the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1627. He was the seventh son of an honourable hour>- 
geois family, who had occupied seats in the parliament of Dijon. 
The name Benign e was taken from the patron saint of his native 
city, after whom the principal church is called. There is still 
extant a journal kept in Latin, in the handwriting of his aged 
grandfather. The birth of this child is noted with the follow- 
ing quotation i * Circumduxit cum ct custodivit quasi pupillam 
* oculV After having as a boy shown an astonishing aptitude 
for learning, the true character of his. genius was disclosed by 
the perusal of a copy of the Bible found in his father’s library. 
The harmonious pomp of Virgil, and the sounding sublimity of 
Homer, ceased to engross his youthful and ardent imagination, 
from the time that th€ rapt inspirations of the Hebrew Prophets, 
and the inexhaustible treasures of Divine Love and AVisdom, were 
spread before his fervid imagination : that hallowed fire kindled 
his faculties with unquenchable enthusiasm, which failed not 
amid the temp^tionsof the^ world, the chills of ago, the racks of 
a most painful illness, and the agonies of death. When \Ye read 
that he received the tonsure tit eight j^ears of age, and that he 
was a canon of the cathedral of Metz at thirteen, we call to 
mind the biblical figure of the infant Samuel. At fifteen, the 
scene of his studies was removed from the college of the Jesuits 
at Dijon to that of Navarre in Paris* It was fated that the 
young canon, on his first 'entrance into the capital, should be 
the spectator of a scene whiih^ muet for ever ha>^e remained 
fixed in an imagination so ea^r tn mark the sublime and the 
awi^ in the vicissitudes of human destiny. He found the walls 
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of tbe city laid open to admit a slow and solemn procession, — 
the streets lined witji chains to restrain the curiosity of the 
populace, while Richelieu was conveyed to his death-bed in 
the Palais Cardinal* Yet a few days more, and the youth- 
ful Bossuet saw his inanimate form on a bier of state, decked in 
the parade of death, and heard the masses chanted for the soul 
of the great statesman, who while he held her phlegmatic and 
aimless monarch in subjection, raised France to the rank of the 
first power in Europe. 

Immediately on his arrival iil Pafis he was brought into con- 
tact with the most polished society of the capital. Such a so- 
ciety must have exercised a most potent influence on a mind like 
that of Bossuet, who united t^e strength of will and clear vision 
of a man to the boundless impetuosity of youth. His family 
was not unconnected with persons in high station. The as- 
tounding precocity of the young ecclesiastic was vaunted at 
the Hotel de Rambouillet. The great ladies and brilliant wits 
who assembled there were desirous to see and hear the pro- 
digy. He appeared one evening — a text was given him, and 
the subject of the sermon prescribed. After a short pause for 
reflection, Bossuet preached a sermon which was rapturously 
applauded. ,The preacher was then only sixteen, and the bel 
esprit Voiture declare^!, ‘qu’il n’avait jamais oui precher ni 
^ si tot ni si tard.’ This mot served to make Bossuet’s name 
known to all the notabilities of Paris. M. de Cospeau, Bishop 
of Lisieux, a prelate of great piety and learning, hearing of 
this sermon, was himself eager to be the witness of a similar 
improvisation. The experiment was repeated before himself 
and two other bishops. The prelates were struck with admi- 
ration at the learning and eloquence of the youthful student. 
M. de Cospeau warned him, with friendly counsel, against being 
led away by a vain love of premature display ; and, still more 
pleased with BossuePs modest bearing, exclaimed that he was 
born to be one of the great lights of the Church. 

The modesty of Bossuet, indeed, was too great and his aspi- 
I'ations too noble to allow him to be corrupted by secular 
admiration, and he continued to apply himself to the study of 
sacred and profane eloquence with an industry as remarkable 
as his genius, ^ St. Augustine approached the font of baptism 
lifter the fervid passions of youth had been exhausted in 
liaenoe ; and in the untimely fate of Adeodatus 'he bewailed 
at puce the evidence and the punishment of Ws early aber- 
But doubt and dissi^mtion never led astray the early 
Bossuet. His enemy, Madame de Montespan, declared 
lu that the most searching inquiries had elicited no 
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fact which could cast a shadow of suspicion on his youth or 
manhood : he dived from the first a spotless life, as though he 
respected the sanctity of his genius. 

^ * Illi purpureus pud or, et sine labe juventus 
Grata fuit.’ 

Undiverted by the allurements of youth, his energies were 
concentrated in preparing for his boly calling. He disdained 
not the aid of profane studies. The great exemplars of Greece 
and Rome were ever in his hands. From the ‘ Pro Ligario’ and 
the ‘De Corona,’ — from the indignant brevity of Tacitus and 
the serried strength of Thucydides, — he drew that vigour of 
style which, when enriched by the sublime imagery of tlie pro- 
phets and the tender pathos of the tivangelists and early Fathers, 
placed him amongst the first of Christian orators. To an im- 
mense aptitude for eloquence he united a prodigious memory ; 
and in his most advanced age he was able to recite long and 
favourite pieces of the writers and poets of Greece and Rome. 
He passed his different degrees and acquitted himself of his 
Theses in a manner which attracted the rapturous admiration 
of his audience and the applause of liis superiors. The great 
Conde, present on one occasion, was so excited by the young 
theologian’s ability, that he was almost tempted to hazard his 
laurels won in other fields by entering the lists as a volunteer 
against the young disputant- 

For every fresh consecration to the service of the Church 
Bossuet prepared himself with deep humility and a solemn 
sense of tlie important duties he was about to undertake. What 
greater proof can be shown of the earnestness with which he 
received the degree of Doctor, than that just before his death ho 
repeated from memory the peroration of his Latin discourse on 
that occasion, in which he devoted his body and soul to the de- 
fence of truth with the fervent spirit of an early Christian martyr? 
It remained for him to receive the priesthood; and to do it 
worthily he placed himself under the spiritual direction of St. 
Vincent de Paul at Saint Lazarc. St. Vincent de Paul recog- 
nised his aspiring genius, and subjected him to the guidance of 
the most simple and pious ecclesiastic of the seminary, — a les- 
son in the deference due from intellect to character and virtue. 
Refusing all offers of advancement in Paris, and flying from the 
seductions of the brilliant society of the Hotels de Nevers and 
Rambouillet, Bossuet betook himself to Metz, and there for the 
next six years he still devoted himself to an immense course of 
theological study, and gained that intimate acquaintance with the 
spirit^ the doctrine^ and the language of the Fathers, with the 
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bistm^ of the Chutch, its councils and Jdecretab, which dis- 
tinguished him above all his contemporaries. 

The state of France during this period must have tended^ to 
confirm a mind loving stability and hating doubt in that spirit 
of resolute dogmatism which marked his i*elIgious and*^olitical 
life. Scarcely were the Spanish standards captured at Sens 
carried in triumph to Notre Dame, when a storm, which had 
long been brooding, burst In the interior of France. The 
elements of disorder, which the strong spirit of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu had kept in subjection, broke forth on all sides. The 
recent wars had necessitated enormous taxes; discontent was 
rife in town and country ; the parliament, so long the ally of 
the monarchy against the aristocracy, was ambitious of inde- 
l>endent action ; the mutinous spirit of the noblessey no longer 
curbed by a ruthless policy, threatened again ^to seize the brand 
of civil warfare. The halls of the Palais resounded with the 
declamations of Mol6 and Talon against state abuses ; the 
young counsellors uttered magnificent harangues, says the 
* Parliament Journal^’ which had in them something of old 
Rome. Anne of Austria was exasperated that the canaille^ 
as she termed the aristocracy of the bar, should attempt to 
limit that royal power which had subjugated the aristocracy of 
the sword. The arrest of Broussel, the protecteur du peuple, 
was the signal of open revolt. Paris became an entrenched 
camp. AVhen Conde besieged the capital, Bossuet, to pro- 
vide against contingencies, slept with four sacks of corn under 
his bed. Another day of barricades recalled the days of the 
League; and Paul de Gondi, who united the demagogic arts 
of a Gracchus to the profligacy and genius of a Sallust, be- 
came for a while the dictator of the capital. The Royalty, 
which it had taken five centuries to perfect, seemed on the 
point of perishing. Anne was at one time obliged to fly with 
the young Louis to St. Germain, and take refuge in the de- 
serted chateau on beds of straw ; at another time she was a pri- 
soner in the Palais Royal, and obliged to show the boy-lang 
asleep to (j[uell the suspicions of an insurgent population. 

Religious parties exhibited the same collision of opinion and 
authority. Although the fall of Rochelle had averted the civil 
sword from the Huguenots, although the strong places recog- 
nised by the Edict of Nantes were dismantled, although the 
culverin no longer peered over the castle wall of the Huguenot 
OfiD^lier — ^through the pulpit and the press they Utill continued 
War on the ancient faith; their ministers still continued to 
' in their temples against the harlotries 'of Babylon, the 

of Fheraoh, and to lament the misfortunes of the house 
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of Israel The sectarian spirit was^ however, sufficiently 
relieved by these fiery declamations ; and the glorious edict of 
Henri IV., had produced such good effects that no attempt 
was made by the Huguenot party to take advantage of the 
troubles^of the Fronde. But, on the other side, the victorious 
party were less moderate. Cctider after cahier was sent up 
by the assemblies of the Catholic clergy, complaining of the 
liberty of the Protestants and their unresting zeal of pro- 
selytism. The Catholic population followed the lead of the 
clergy; and the scars of civil. broil were green in the minds 
of men in whose houses still hung the cross-bows and arque- 
buses that had done good service in the wars of the League. 
The Government was of necessity predisposed to treat the 
Huguenots with greater severity than the Catholics. The 
Catholics, attached to tradition both in Church and State, 
might be relied on to support that administrative unity which 
was the traditional policy of the French Monarchy ; whilst 
the ecclesiastical polity and the social ties of the Huguenots 
attached them to the Protestant and republican communities 
of Switzerland, England, and Holland. 

It is not surprising that to a fervent Catholic like Bossuet the 
doctrines of the new faith seemed fraught with perdition to 
mankind. He saw immemorial authority tjrcated with scorn ; 
the old landmarks torn up; the guiding voice of the Church 
neglected, and the lost sheep straying wilfully in the wilderness 
of sin and death. To use tho words of the Apocalypse, the 
mouth of the bottomless pit was opened, the smoke* of it 
blotted out the sun and heavens, and in blind bewilderment 
countless souls were engulphed to irredeemable perdition. 
The past century had been filled with deeds of horror. 
Wherever the new doctrine had been preached, the earth had 
reddened with carnage or blackened with homicidal fire. From 
the first it was clear that rebellion would follow heresy, and 
that the right, of private judgment would uot be restrained to 
things spiritual. With the aid of the Gospel Luther withstood 
popes, councils, and decretals; with the same ally Munzer 
raised the German peasant to revolt against kings .and princes. 
Peace was secure in no part of Europe except ^pain, and that 
was the peace of the cWnel-house. The follies of the Ana- 
baptist, and the theocratic extravagance of John of Leyden, 
were inspired alike by the same spirit of reform and love of 
novelty which animated Zwinglius and Calvin ; and a grey, 
dberowned head had lately fallen on the scafibld of WhitehaU, 
whose fate Bossuet could logically deduce &om ihe schismatic 
intolerance Heniy VIII- 
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Within the bosom of the Church of Borne a furious conflict had 
been carried on wirii mutual exasperation for more than thirty 
years ; and when the "doctors should have fought in one spirit 
against the enemy without, they were themselves raging against 
each other with the utmost rancour within. The institution 
which Ignatius Loyola had conceived in the gloomy depths of the 
cavern of Manreza had now overrun the whole earth. The 
Jesuits were the priests militant of the Papacy, and did battle 
against heresy and infidelity with craft and compliance — weapons 
more insidious and more eflective than the lance and shield of 
the Templars and Hospitallers of old. The moral force in the 
hands of the General was such as no man had ever wielded 
before. It was impossible, however, but that in an age when 
religious faith was earnest and universal, the rapid rise of the 
Jesuits should meet with violent antagonism. The Catholic 
clergy viewed this upstart society with suspicion, and looked 
with jealousy on their rising churches, colleges, schools, and 
immense wealth ; and the aged priest of the parish was de- 
serted for the glozing tongue and supple morality of the Je- 
suit confessor. On points of mere morality it had not been easy 
te engage them in a general conflict. When therefore the 
Jesuit Molina sent forth the Concord of Free Will and Grace, 
and revived the heresy of Pelagius, their foes at once seized this 
unskilfully advanced outwork of Jesuitism as the point of attack. 

The battle-field on which the disciples of Jansenius joined isluc 
with the disciples of Loyola, is one which has probably existed 
ever rince man awoke to a consciousness of his destiny. In the 
intellectual, as in the material world, fornifS change, substances 
and ideas remain the same. The spirit of St. Augustine was 
alone equal to cope with the new heresy. By a six times repeated 
study of the ponderous folios of the Bishop of Hippo, Cornelius 
Jansen had endeavoured to wake the genius of the great master, 
and composed that terrible volume the ‘ Augustinus,^ in the 
desolate depths of whose metaphysical subtleties were supposed 
to be hidden the five mysterious propositions which had killed 
tiacqueline Pascal, and drawn conflicting discussions from In- 
fallibility itself. St. Cyran, the fellow-student of Jansen at 
Somme, St. Qyran preached to the world that doctrine which 
his fellow-pupil elaborated in his study. The spiritual re- 
generation of the spiritual man, and consequently a less need 
of priestly nw^diation, and a most austere morality, were the 
main distinctions of the creed with which the Jansenists car- 
ried un successful war. Genius ^;and eloquence, wealth and 
swelled their ranks. The earnestness, faith, and un- 
conque^ble epurage of ardent converts supported them jm 
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the deadly conflict against crafty foes supported by the ful- 
minating edicts of Rome, by decrees of exile and imprison- 
ment ; but though the J esuits triumphed for a while, and the 
asylum of Pascal, Arnauld, and Racine was uprooted, and the 
plough driven over its foundations by the ferocious Letellier ; 
though the sacred remains of the glorious anchorites were scat- 
tered to the air ; let none think, because the cause of quarrel 
now seems obsolete, that their lives were wasted, their talents 
and energies absorbed, in the defence of a vain theological riddle: 
wherever truth is loved and hypocrisy abhorred, these names will 
ever be held in honour. 

The influence of Jansenism on Bossuet was great. The J anse- 
nists abjured Protestantism, andyet were Romanizing Protestants. 
Bossuet repudiated J ansenism, and yet participated largely in its 
doctrines : he was as vehement against the flagitious immorality 
of Sanchez, Suarez, and Escobar, as the most fervent disciple of 
Port Royal, and declared he would sooner have written the ^ Pro- 
‘ vincialcs ’ than any other book of the age. Like Jansenius, 
he owned St. Augustine as the father of^his predilection, and in 
many a hard-fought battle the weighty authority of the Bishop 
of Hippo decided the controversy. It was impossible, too, for a 
nature like Bossuet’s to withhold his sympathy from the great 
character of Arnauld, the dauntless athlete of the Jansenists, 
whose life was a combat, and who looked alone to eternity for 
repose. What, too, must have been the wonder of the young 
ecclesiastic when the pale and noble form of Pascal appeared in 
the lists, — who knew no day without pain, who lived as if the 
sound of the last trumpet rang in his ears and an ever-open 
gulf yawned by his side, whose soul was shattered and lamp of 
life extinguished by the fierce conflict within him of the True and 
the Good for mastery and utterance. Launched in the midst of 
this civil and sectarian turmoil, when the human mind seemed a 
shifting quicksand lashed by the fury and storm of opinions in 
collision, Bossuet determined to plant on the rock of Autho- 
rity a beacon to warn the sea-tost mariner from the perilous 
coast. 

When he left the schools of Paris he had already acquired the 
reputation of a consummate theologian. But extraordinary men 
like Bossuet begin their education where ordinary men finish it. 
At Metz he reformed his education anew. Seventeen years of 
incessant study were relieved by the charm of fatmily inter- 
course, by occasional visits to Paris to deliver courses of ser- 
mons, and by an unremitting attendance on his duties in the 
cathedral. At morning ahd at eventide his fine clear voice was 
h^ard leading the chorus cf Divine praise, and rising above the 
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swell of organ symphony. Few men, it must be allowed, ever 
pc^sessed such advantages as Bossuet for the uninterrupted pur- 
suit pf knowledge. Hfe never doubted an instant in the line he 
was to pursue- Poverty and disease, that fell pair, never dis- 
tracted his attention ; his profession relieved him from, all do-^ 
mestic cares ; he had full liberty to bend his whole soul and 
energies to the accomplishment of those tasks which he felt 
he was marked by the hand of Providence to fulfil. The 
mere recital of Bossuet’s numerous labours while at Metz would 
terrify the student of light literature of our age ; but Bossuet 
lived in a time when St. Augustine and the * Augustinus ’ 
were to be seen in the boudoir, and the chat of the salons 
touched on the efficacy of Grace or the * Traite de la Methode/ 
Later in life, people marvelled at the facility with which he 
threw off, one after the other, treatises full of cncyclopasdic 
learning from the Fathers, but they little knew how large 
a portion of his youth had been spent at Metz in drawing 
inspiration from the fiery spirit of Tertullian, — ‘ ce dur Afri- 
^ cam,’ as he termed him, the Tacitus of a persecuted church; 
from the allegoric genius of Origen, the pathetic eloquence of 
Basil, the earnest vehemence of Gregory of Nazianzen, and the 
Asiatic abundance of Chrysostom. But his companion by day 
and night, abroad md at home, his master, his counsellor, and 
his model, was St. Augustine. His copy of the ^ Dc Civitate 
* Dei,’ the Psalms of St. Augustine, and his treatises against 
the Pelagians, were worn with ^constant use, the margins scrib- 
bled over with countless notes ; and he was accustomed to boast, 
that every portion of tlie writings of St. Augustine — ^ce 
‘ maitre si maitre, le docteur des docteurs, Taigle des Peres’— 
might be traced in some one or other of his own compasitions. 

At length he ventured to appear in the pulpits of Paris: 
the public expectation was great; wherever he was to preach, 
the doors were beset by an impatient audience. The queen- 
mother desired to hear him, and was moved to tears; the 
discourse made so deep an impression, that she desired it to 
be repeated after two years’ interval. One sermon was the 
talk of the town^ and was known as ^ Le Surrexit Paulus de 
^ M. TAbbe Bpssuet.’ It was clear that a revolution was made 
m pulpit oratory, and that Bossuet was the Corneille of the 
pulpit* The learned pedantry of Cheminais and Desmares, 
eren the laboured rhetoric of Mascaron and Flechier, were at 
displaced by his fresh and impetuous vigouTr The most 
doctors of Port Boyal followed him from church to 
astounded at his clear escpos^tioii of doctrine, and the 
of his style. Con^ Torenne, the Carduud 
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cle Bouillon, and the secretary Le Tellier, became his eager 
admirers and friends ; and, finally, the King himself appointed 
him to preach the Advent of 1661 at th6 Louvre. During the 
space of ten years, the churches and chapels of Paris, and 
the court, resounded with Bossuet’s inexhaustible eloquence. 
His reputation was so well established, that, in 1665, M. de 
Perefixe, Archbishop of Paris, appointed him to preach the open- 
ing discourse at the meeting of the Synod of Paris. The queen- 
mother came constantly to hear him, but her premature death 
arrested her plans for liis advancement. He was the director 
of the repentant Duchess of Longuevillc. When noble ladies 
took the veil, Bossuet was asked to celebrate their last solemn 
farewell ; and dying courtiers claimed his consolation amid the 
agonies of a death-bed repentance. His fervent zeal prepared 
Turenne for conversion ; and the great Conde was so charmed 
when he defended the privileges of the theological faculty 
that he embraced him before the court. Arnauld, at the close 
of a conference at which Bossuet was present, declared that he 
had learnt more from Bossuet in two or three hours than in a 
long course of study. But, amid all the temptations of in- 
creasing celebrity, he loved the seclusion of his quiet abode in 
the house of an old fellow-student of the College of Navarre, 
where he passed his hours of leisure in the society of friends 
of similar literary and serious tastes with himself ; and every 
year after his course of sermons was preached in Paris, he 
returned regularly to his duties' in the cathedral of Metz. His 
congregation saw the man whose eloquence was the wonder of 
the capital, resume with unassuming regularity his duties in the 
choir ; his nights were passed again in solitary studies, and his 
days in giving instruction to converts and in ministration to the 
poor and sick. 

■ The Ahh6 Le Dieu gives us some interesting details of the 
manner of composition of his sermons. He dashed rapidly 
down on paper texts, citations, and arguments suitable to the 
subject and occasion ; in the morning of the day on which he was 
to preach he meditated deeply on this rough document, develop- 
ing his discourse in his mind — writing he found distracted his 
attention,— and in this way he passed mentally through his 

sermon two or three times, reading the paper before him, and 
altering and improving as though the whole were written. 
Bossuet never ascended the pulpit without having in private 
prostrated himself at tile* foot of his^ crucifix to implore the 
Divine assistance : he freqm^tly devoured with rapt attention 
some pages of the Gospel. On one occasion when he bad to 
preach on the Decalogue, he threw himself on his knees and 
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read viith a voice quivering with emotion, from the book of 
Exodus, how the peojple of Israel trembled when they saw 
and heard, the lightnings and thunders of Sinai, the redoubled 
sound of the trumpet, and the awful voice from the cloud 
upon the Moulit. In the pulpit, his majestic mien and bear- 
ing imposed a silent awe, which those who have seen his bust 
in the Louvre can well realise. His hair, prematurely grey, 
clustered down to his shoulders ; his eyes cast a glance of power 
from beneath his well-arched eyebrows, like Sordello, ^ Riguar- 
‘ dando a guisa di leon quando si posa ; * his nose was aquiline 
and w^ll-formed ; his face was oval ; his cheeks straight and 
shaven; his mouth gracefully cut, and on the upper lip a 
slight moustache gave somewhat of a martial air not un- 
becoming to one pre-eminently regarded as the militant 
leader of the church whose sacred symbol, the cross, glittered 
on his breast. His action at first w'as dignified and reserved ; 
he confined himself to the notes before him; gradually he 
warmed with his subject, the contagion of his enthusiasm seized 
his hearers ; he watched their rising emotion ; the rooted 
glances of a thousand eyes excited him with a sort of divine 
frenzy; his notes became a burden and a hindrance; with im- 
petuous ardour he abandoned himself to the inspiration of the 
moment ; with the eyes of the soul he watched the swelling 
hearts of his hearers; their concentrated emotion became his 
own ; he felt within himself the collected might of the orators 
and martyrs whose essence, by long and repeated commu- 
nion, he had absorbed into himself ; from flight to flight he 
ascended, until with unflagging energy he towered straight 
upwards and dragged the rapt contemplation of his audience 
along with him in its ethereal flight. At such times, says the 
Abbe Le Dieu, it seemed as though the heavens were opened 
and celestial joys were about to descend upon these trembling 
souls, like tongues of fire on the day of Pentecost. At other 
times, heads bowed down with humiliation, or pale upturned 
faces and streaming eyes, lips parted with broken ejaculations 
of despair, silently . testified that the spirit of repentance had 
breathed on many a hardened heart ^ M. Bossuet,’ said Madame 
de Sevigne, \se bat a outrance avec son auditoire: tous ses 
^ sermons sont des combats d mort’ 

The sermons which now pass under the name of Bossuet are 
but ill calculated to give us an idea of the eloquence which 
moved the genius, the heroism, and the fashion* of the Court 
of vJ/ouis XIV. Piles of illegible drafts, overcharged with 
Greek and Latin texts, have, by the diligence or goesswork 
irfrlsiiiseesflive: .editors, been arranged in some sort of order. 
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But Bossuet himself had no care to appear in print; he con- 
sidered the life of a priest should not be in words but in 
actions. The Ahh6 Vaillant, in <^ne of his theological works, 
made a special study of the sermons of Bossuet, and suc- 
ceeded with much labour in determining their dates and dis- 
entangling them one from the other ; and with his aid Bossuet, 
like Raphael or Corregio, is to be studied in bis first, second, 
and third manner. • 

Bourclaloue has been said to be the finest work of Bossuet. 
Undoubtedly the sermons of. that great preacher, as well as 
those of Massillon, will ever be ranked amongst the first 
triumphs of pulpit oratory, but in the oraison fumbre Bossuet 
stands confessedly without a rival. Panegyric has doubtless 
to dread more than any other form of composition the criticism 
of posterity. Time — Me grand just icier du pass6,’ to uSe an 
expression of Montaigne’s — is terribly impartial, and crumbles 
ruthlessly to dust the biises of all statues raised on perishable 
foundations. Yet in our attempts to judge eulogistic orators 
we should place ourselves in the position of the orator and be- 
hold his audience, his subject, and his age from his own point 
of view. This is especially the case as respects Bossuet. His 
political and religious reverence for monarchy, the influence of 
the personality of Louis XIV. — that ^effra^ante majeste'* as even 
t\\^ frondeur St. Simon calls it, — his aversion to change, his un- 
alterable faith in all the temporal and spiritual institutions then 
existing, his enthusiastic sense of the greatness and nothingness 
of human glory, the tremendous antithesis of his character — 
all serve to make, in these reforming and sceptical days, the 
‘ Oraisons funebres ' difiicult of appreciation, until the mind is 
content to admire the orator within the limits of his dogmas, 
like a lion bounding within the radius of his chain. To ap- 
preciate these discourses of Bossuet Ave must quit this gene- 
ration of plain clothes and sober estimation of kings and princes, 
and call down from their frames those magnificent personages 
who glow upon the canvass of Rigaud and Vandermeulen, 
and fill with them the chapel of Versailles or the Louvre. 
We must place ourselves before that multitude of seigneurs in 
umbrageous perukes, of princesses and fine ladies aux coiffures 
etagees^ — before that sea of gorgeous apparel of crimson, green, 
and purple, glittering in gold and lace, scintiUivting with ribbons, 
and stars, and diamonds, — and stand face to face with the cy- 
nosure of all eyes, the incarnate embodiment of tbe most ancient 
monarchy in Europe; before whom kings trembled, leagued, 
and knelt ; while at home his power was adored like that of 
an idol, his authority revered like that of a master or a father, 
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and his favour courted like that of a mistress. But to Bossuet 
liouis XIV. was more than all this. The royal crown was 
surrounded with a reflex of Divine splendour. He was the 
fevoured child of the Most High — the representative not only 
of the glories of Clovis and Charles Martel, but of -/^braham 
and of David. From the tents of the patriarchs and from the 
palaces of Mount Zion was transmitted a halo of theocratic 
splendour, which rested on the head of the King of France. 

To such an imagination a more moving subject could hardly 
be offered than the death of Honrietta, the wife of Charles 1. 
While in her cradle her father fell under the dagger of Ravail- 
lac ; in her youth her wit and grace were the theme of universal 
admiration, and inspired St. Fran 9 ois de Sales with the happiest 
auguries ; at sixteen she was married to the young prince of 
the House of Stuart, who now for the first time was the in- 
heritor of three crowns. But alas for human foresight! the 
daughter, wife, and mother of kings knew almost every form of 
human misery, — the fury of revolt, the insults of the mob, 
the agitations of flight, the perils of tempestuous seas dared 
in vain, the enterprise of hope, the courage of despair, the agony 
of impotent resolve in the face of overpowering destiny, a hus- 
band’s bloody end, the mournings of a royal widow insulted by 
the mad frenzy of «the Fronde, her country a place of exile. 
This daughter of France had a true title to be called ^ la reine 

* malheureuse,’ and to say that her misery was as boundless as 
her fortune. 

^ Be wise, therefore, O ye kings ; be instructed, ye judges of 

* tlie earth,’ was the text of Bossuet, which thrilled his auditors 

with a sort of religious terror, almost equal to that of the 
' Dieu seul est grand, mes freres,’ of Massillon. Taking 
advantage of the emotion excited by the text, the orator, in a 
most lofty exordium, at once unveils the awful reality of God 
the Lord of all empires, the chastiser of princes, reigning above 
the heavens, making and unmaking kingdoms, principalities, and 
powers, and declaring by terrible judgments that the mightiest 
pyramids of power afford no shelter from the breath of his 
anger. The sanoOs religious awe pervades the whole piece. 
It is the majesitic stream of inspiration which gives motion to 
the rapid and powerful narrative, the sublime reflections, the 
magnificent imagery, the portraits worthy of Tacitus or Sallust, 
that are borne calmly on its surface. The fatal consequences of 
scifism, the extravagance of fanaticism, the horrofs^ of rebellion 
wht^h devastated a country more agitated ® than the ocean that 
^ sUtKbunds it,’ necessarily pass before the review of Bossuet as 
he yftith the elements of fury which consumed the dis^ 
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tracted kingdom of Charles, After describing the perils of the 
Monarchy, beset on all sides by the saints of the Millennium, 
by Independents, Anabaptists, and Levellers, he draws that 
nameless and admirable portrait of the mighty genius who ruled 
the whirlwind and directed the storm. Huguenot and hero, 
politician and saint, doctor and soldier, prophet and captain, 
indefatigable in war and peace, with a prudence and activity 
which outsped, arrested, and awaited fortune, impenetrable in 
council, thrusting a nation into slavery with the standard of 
liberty, — Cromwell is conceived by Bossuet as one of those des- 
tined by inscrutable Providence to changd the fate of empires. 
On the other side a queen struggling unconquerably agaitist 
destiny and revolt, seeking unweariedly for new forces, crossing 
nine times the sea, serene and gay amid battle and shipwreck, 
animating the king’s councils, wrestling foot by foot with defeat, 
alone amid the ruins of the state, unbending as a column which, 
long the sole support of a majestic temple in decay, receives at 
length the sinking mass of the vast edifice with unmoved con-^ 
atancy. To the triumph over the world succeeds the higher 
victory of faith ; and the calm dignity of the conclusion of the 
oration resembles the peaceful end of the queen, who sought in 
the convent of Chaillot a refuge from the pitiless storm of life. 
Even now, that we know these imposing pictures of characters 
and events to be as untrue and unreal as if they belonged to 
the creations of the tragic drama, they excite a sympathy in 
the pages of Bossuet, wliich the.judgnient of History refuses to 
their follies and their crimes. 

It was destined that a young princess, whose tears flowed 
plentifully over the coffin of the Queen of England, should 
herself be the subject of the next oraison fiinebre. The youthful 
vivacity and graceful affability of the youngest daughter of 
Charles I. and Henrietta, — Madame Ilenriette Anne d’ Angle- 
terre, the wife of Philippe Due d’Ox'lcans, the only brother of 
Louis 'XIV., — was the ornament and delight of the court of 
Versailles. To much natural sensibility she added a correct 
taste; and the encouragements she bestowed on genius were 
doubled by her charming condescension. She loved to talk with 
Racine or Corneille about the plot of ‘ Berenice’ or ‘ Nicom&de 
and once, while walking in the galleries of Versailles, followed 
by a crowd of courtiers, she beckoned with a smile to Boileau, 
whispered in his ear one of the prettiest lines of the ^ Lutrin,’ and 
then tripped after the king and the royal family. ^ On croyait,’ 
said Bossuet, * avoir atteint la perfection quand on avait plu & 
‘ Madame.’ She felt at once the ascendancy of Bossuet’s 
genius, and placed herself under his spiritual gtddance. The 
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setjrets of p6Uticaj[ in^gue w^e also entrusted to her keeping ; 
and it was on her return from the arrangement of the famous 
treaty of Dover witb her brother Qharles IL, that she was 
seized with a mysterious illne3S5 after drinking a glass of suc- 
cory water, administered by the hateful minions of her own 
husband. Her agonies were appalling. She knew the touch of 
death, and cried impatiently for the end of her sufferings. 
She longed for Bossuet: she said she should be inconsolable 
if she died without hearing him, ond demanded repeatedly if 
he were coming. On his arrival she' felt the bitterness of 
death was over. The strong spirit of Bossuet himself was 
overcome for a moment to see the pale flag of death and 
anguish planted upon cheeks lately radiant with health and 
beauty. He knelt by her bedside ; he shook off the shackles 
of earthly emotion. At the sound of his eloquent voice the 
features of Henrietta beamed with celestial hope : she be- 
sought him not to leave her stricken soul alone in the awful 
combat, but to deliver her unscathed into the arms of eter- 
nity. For four hours Bossuet continued, amid her weeping 
relatives and attendants, to utter words of faith and consolation, 
until at length, pressing with dying hand the crucifix to her 
lips, she welcomed the fatal moment with the same' sweetness 
which had distinguished her life. One hour before death she 
spoke in English to her attendants — it was to tell them to give 
to Bossuet after death an emerald ring. Louis himself placed 
it on his finger, desired him alwjays to wear it, and to preach her 
funeral sermon at St. Denis. Speaking under the influence of 
this tragic scene, no wonder if Bossuet, although he wanted the 
great topics of national commotions and a dethroned monarch, 
produced a discourse not inferior to the former one. * The 
pathos of the second rivals the sublimity of the first. We seem 
still to hear, as we read the passage, that terrible cry which rang 
through the halls of Versailles — * Madame se meurt! Madame 
‘ est mortel’ and to see the audience sobbing with veiled 
faces as. the words were pronounced, while the orator himself 
was unable to proceed from the violent outburst of sorrow. 

From time to time as the bier was spread for some royal or 
noble form, the voice of Bossuet called France again to meditate 
on, the awfullhemes of time, death, and eternity. His last 
effort was the well-known discourse ovfer the great Condfi, in 
which he l^eathes the ardent spirit of the dead hero, and unites 
the. fire 01 an epic poet with the zeal of a prophet. Every 
schoolboy knows by heart the magnificent perofation which 
on nations, princes, nobles, and warriors to come to the , 
the catafalque which strove to raise to heaven a miqg-* 
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nificent testimony of the nothingness of man. Bossuet’s own 
white locks then warned him that his failing voice and declining 
energy would ere long be quenched in thcfsame cold silence and 
decay which poss^sed^ for ever the great prince who loved to hold 
converse wi^ him beneath the forest shades and around the 
unsleeping fountains of Chantilly. 

It has been the custom to call Bossuet the Demosthenes of 
the pulpit. As Bossuet says of Al^ander, that he partakes of 
the triumph of every conqueror, so we may say of Demosthenes, 
that he shares the glory of every^orator. If by so calling him, no 
more is meant than that he is the greatest orator of the Komish 
Church, so much may be conceded ; but we can discover little 
affinity between the boldest strokes of Athenian patriotism and 
the gorgeous exaltation of the ^ Oraisons funebres.’ The Attic 
precision of the one is, in direct contrast with the Asiatic rich- 
ness of the other, whose style is so coloured, that the finest 
abstractions of Christian philosophy grew visible at his touch. 
The best of the ‘ Oraisons funebres ’ are not Demosthenic, but 
Pindaric. It is tlie inspiration of the lyric poet, united with 
the deep voice of the historian, that swells out iii the noblest 
passages; and the poetry of France can hardly produce a page 
comparable to the diction of her greatest writer in prose. 

With all this, there is no display of art : I^ossuet’s language, 
though grand, seems the n«atural speech of his fervid imagi- 
nation, and It was peculiarly his own, though many phrases of 
his coinage have since become current among French writers. 
He has not the silvery cadence and polished phrase of Massillon ; 
nor has he the argumentative strategy of Bourdaloue, wliich 
was so illustrative of the * iwperatoria virtus ’ of Quintilian, 
that Gunde cried out once, when the Jesuit mounted the pulpit, 

^ Silence, Messieurs, voici I’ennemi ! ’ Yet there is only one 
production of tlic French pulpit which can be compared with 
his best efforts ; and that is the really evangelic sermon of 
Fendlon oh the Epiphany, where the vast love of the swan of 
Cambray is clothed in language so pure and holy, that it would 
have become the lips of the angels who sang on earth peace and 
goodwill to men. 

The ability of Bossuet was without a rival. He wag^ made a 
member of the Academic Fran 9 ai^e, and also Bishop of Condom. 
This bishopric, however^ he ceded in order to undertake the 
education, of the Dauphin, the duties of which employment 
kept him for many years at the court of Versailles. The King 
appears from the first to have understood that Bossuet was the 
prelate especially adapted to support that administrative unity 
Jiv Church and State to which his imperious nature tended, and 
'V#L#€VII. JjPQ. ccxvii. r 
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that no more fitting preceptor could be found of the duties of a 
king as he himself conceived them. The Dauphin’s earliest 
Infancy had been placed under the care of the celebrated Mile, 
de Rambouillet. This lady married M. dc Montausier, a noble- 
man of high character and position ; and he was appointed 
governor to the young prince, with Bossuet as preceptor. The 
scheme of education was magnificent. The learned Huet, 
Madame Dacicr, and others prepared the well-known classics 
ad iisian Delpliini ; the erudite Tillemont composed the ^ Life 
^ of St. Louis,’ the brilliant Flechier his ^ Life of Theodosius,’ 
for the especial use of the royal pupil. Bossuet conducted 
their labours ; comprehending in his vast mind the whole range 
of ancient and modern literature and philosophy. lie plunged 
anew into antiquity with all the* ardour of youth. It is said 
he knew by heart nearly all the ^ Iliad^’ and ^ Odyssey.’ He 
never spoke of Homer without the epithet divine. His passion 
for him was so great, that he recited his verses in his sleep. 
On one occasion, when he astonished an episcopal colleague 
by thundering out a long passage, he said, • What marvel ! 
^ when after having been a teacher of grammar and rhetoric for 
^so many years.’ ^ Where?’ said the Bishop. ^ At Versailles 
* and St. Germains,’ He wrote criticisms on style in the manner 
of the classic poets and historians. He composed a fable in the 
iambics of Phasdrus, which passed current as genuine. 

A letter in classic Latinity was written by Bossuet to Inno- 
cent XI., in which lie submitted for his approval the course of 
education proposed. Grammar, logic, rhetoric, history, politics, 
religion- - all passed under the review of Bossuet, taught in a 
way worthy of himself. Piles of manuscript yet exist in his 
handwriting and in that of his pupil, which attest the Indus- 
try of the prelate in these duties. He studied French history 
from the original documents, dictated to the Dauphin in French 
his observations on each epoch, and the pupil translated them 
into Latin : in this way they got as far as the reign of Charles 
IX. 

The principal treatises which Bossuet composed for the 
education of the Dauphin are collected in his works, comprising 
philosophy, politics, and history; and it Is in these that his 
peculiar theories of the relation of God and man, sovereign and 
subject, are most apparent. 

The philosophical treatises written for the Dauphin were ' La 
^ Connaissance de Dieu et de soi-merae,’ and ^ Le Traitc du libre 
^ Arbitre.’ It would require far more space than the limits of 
Ithis article will allow to give a due estimate of Bossuet’s im- 
portance as a philosopher. In his treatises^ in his sermons, in his 
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controversies with Protestant, Mollnist, and Idealist, he has 
handled every question of metaphysics ; and his opponents had 
to cope not only with a consummate thcofogian, but with a pro- 
found philosopher, who had constructed for himself a system by 
the aid of reason alone, with no help from Theology or Revela- 
tion. Ilis great mind, secure in its rooted and immoveable faith, 
saw the danger of setting philosophy at defiance in the name*of 
Religion. To Religion and Philosophy he allotted their distinct 
domains. To expound the one was the office of the Church ; to 
advance the other was the province of the philosopher. To the 
one he assigned as guides, authority and tradition ; to the other, 
sense and free investigation were the very conditions of its exist- 
ence. lie professed himself as favourable to the progress of 
pure philosophy as he was opposed to all innovation in the 
dogmas of the ancient -faith; and by the aid of his comprehen- 
sive genius, Avith the grasp of his vigorous reason, but above 
all by the perspicacity and clearness of his vision, the orthodoxy 
of the bishop never clashed Avith or embarrassed the system of 
the pliilosopJier, and the conquests made by the unassisted efforts 
of the understanding were, when gained, sanctified to the uses of 
theology. Bossuet, it is true, invents nothing, he only expounds ; 
but with admirable clearness and order he combines with a Avell- 
connected system the lessons he has learnt from his great masters. 
Indeed, there are fcAV among all the great intellects who have 
dedicated their power to philosopliy, who can lay claim to in- 
vention. The great truths of metaphysics are like family jewels, 
which descend as heirlooms from generation to generation, and 
are perpetually reset to suit, the fashion of the times. It is 
the manner of presenting them, and not the substance which 
changes. The language of Bossuet is admirably adapted to 
philosophical subjects, — simple and strong, with a ])owcr of plain 
illustration which presents the most abstract ideas in the most 
concrete forms to the imagination. His principal masters are 
Descartes, St. Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas. At the college 
of Navarre he was nursed in the doctrine of the Angel of the 
Schools. To this mitigated Pcripateticism he continued to 
adhere on many sovereign iioints of philosophy and theology, 
conciliating with it as far as possible the Platonism of St. 
Augustine and the new spiritual philosophy of Descartes, which 
he found making such progress among thinking minds. Des- 
cartes, it may be sjiid, furnishes him with the main nerves 
of his philosophy. In * La Connaissance de Dieu et dc 
^ soi-mSme,’ he is eminently Cartesian both in his treatment 
and matter. He rises, like Descartes, from the fact of the pos- 
session of eternal and immutable truths by the finite and imper- 
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feet intelligence to the collocation of these truths in the mind of 
an Eternal Being, and leans on the authority of Plato, ^ ce divin 
^ philosopher and of St. Augustine. Like Descartes, too, he 
rises from the idea of the infinite and perfect to the existence of 
a cause of the idea adequate to the idea, and therefore infinite 
and perfect in itself. Indeed these notions, eternal and immu- 
table, — the Ttt OVTW9 ovTQv of Plato, which would subsist if every 
intelligence were destroyed, which have an objective existence 
independent of the sentient subject, — can reside in no subject 
except one, in which all truth is eternally subsisting and entirely 
comprehended. No senses could avail to convey to the imper- 
fect and finite human intelligence the notion of an infinite and 
perfect being of God, if the truth were not present at all times to 
all spirits, inspiring them with light, life, and apprehension ; and if 
the narrow and dark prison-house of sensual perception were not 
irradiated on all sides by the effulgence of celestial glory. But 
at the same time Bossuet carefully stops short of, and combats, 
the extravagance of Malebranche, which destroys the alterity — 
to use the word which he takes from Plotinus — of the human in- 
telligence, and the divine truths on which it is nourished, which 
engulphs the human mind in its nothingneSvS in the Divinity. 
These eternal truths are but entrusted to man for his guidance ; 
they illuminate Kis thought, but still proceed from Heaven. 
Their rays descend into the soul, which, made in the image of 
God, is endowed with the capacity of reflecting them, and of com- 
prehending as much of its Divine Original as it has been given 
it to comprehend. The Cartesian treatise of Bossuet is a com- 
plete physiological and psychological investigation of the nature 
of man, and his relation to God. In. order to render himself 
fully conversant with the nature of the body, he dedicated some 
considerable time to the study of anatomy in the schools of 
medicine. The structure of the human frame, its functions and 
operations, are distinctly described and defined, as well as its 
points of contact with the soul ; and although he professes not 
to reveal the secret by which the ever-existing miracle of the 
obedience of the body to the soul is determined, yet he points 
out clearly how merely corporeal movements and impressions 
are to be distinguished from intellectual sensations. 

In the ‘ Trait6 du libre Arbitre’ the conclusions of Bossuet 
are not so satisfactory. He adopts, after examining the other 
systems, and particularly the delectative victorieuse, the primitive 
or priditerminative physique of Thomas Aquinas: he thought 
this was the just mean between the Molini^t who discredited 
graces tod the Calvinist who discredited free will. Between the 
two he found himself like St. Augustine between the ^el^ians 
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and the Manichxans. Every fresh generation has gone to the 
grave, and left behind some testimony of, the incompetence of 
the human mind to span the incalculable abyss. That man is or 
believes himself to be free, and yet depends on the will of God, 
is the mystery ; and it is far better to leave it so than to darken 
the matter more by a more mysterious explanation, and then 
call in the name of God to silence argument. 

In the treatise entitled ' La Politique sacrec tirce de la Saint 
Ecriture’ Bossuet fully developed his political theory, and aspired 
to be the apologist of despotism.* The first part of this treatise 
only was composed for the Dauphin ; and even up to the last 
hour of his life he was occupied in its completion. We have here 
the matured result of Bossuet’s political speculations. Never, 
certainly, were such gigantic talents employed to give a divine 
sanction to the doctrine of passive obedience ; and the treatise 
will ever remain a perpetual monument, that it may be possible 
for the highest genius to accept as the foundations of political 
and social power theories which the comn^on sense of a school- 
boy would rightly reject with disdain. Bossuet is perhaps the 
most complete type of the pure Conservative which ever ex- 
isted. He was born old; a zealot of the dogma he never 
doubted, change was to him hateful. For the future he had no 
hopes and no aspirations. He knew none of those yearnings 
for the amelioration of man’s earthly lot which are often the 
anguish and the glory of the poets of progress — the Fenelons of 
politics. He dreamt of no IJtopIa or Salentum, for he wished 
for none, — or rather, a land of slaves and eremites, with a king 
the undisputed lord of all, was his Utopia. Immutability was 
his great test of all things. He was one of those imperious 
minds who, being strong themselves, sympathise with the strong; 
love the rapidity of force ; think persuasion and compromise 
tedious ; who, like M. de Maistre and Mr. Carlyle, adore power 
whei'cver established, and, see no justice in a defeated cause. 
^ On ne doit pas examiner comment cst etablie la puissance ; 
^ e’est assez qu’on la trouve etablie et regnant, Au caractcre 
^ royal cst inherent une saintete qui ne peut etre efFac6e par 
^ aucun crime, meme chez les princes infideles.’ We see 
Bossuet hesitated not to follow his premisses to rtieir extreme 
legitimate conclusions. Deum timete^ honorificate regem^ is his 
whole doctrine. Louis XIV. could never have heard from 
Bossuet’s lips anything not in perfect harmony with his own 
conceit of his royal dignity and necessity. Bossuet was the 
ideal subject, as Louis himself was the ideal king. Bossuet thus 
defines, royalty : — ‘ La prince est un personnage’ public — tout 
‘ Veti^ est en lui; la volont4 de tout fe peuple est renfermee dans 
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* la sienne/ The words ^ IJetat^ c?est moi^ were but the appli- 
cation of this axiom. ^ To a monarch thus placed on the giddy 
apex of unlimited dominion, iramoveably raised on divine au- 
thority, unassailable by human cares or apprehensions, Bossuet 
enjoins the fear of (xod. This is his constitutional check: on 
this the people must rely for wise and good government, for 
moderation from a master amid the temptations of boundless 
and irresponsible power. Such is the polity which Bossuet 
founds upon the Scriptures, — -the same arsenal which shortly 
before had supplied the Independents with arguments for a 
Republic and the decapitation of kings. 

But while Bossuet held these extravagant notions of regal 
power, his was pre-eminently a healthy spirit; he would never 
have been one of those distorted and morbid minds who roar 
for coercion in the midst of liberty of thought and speech. In 
his sketch of the policy of Greece and Rome, he shows how 
fully bis really noble mind could appreciate the glorious dignity 
which history confers on every citizen of a free state. Natures 
like Bossuct^s tend to unity and a strong government, and in 
their respect for antiquity and love of precedent, they em- 
ploy this tendency in maintaining the supremacy of whatever 
hajipens to be established. Indeed, Bossuet does not omit 
to lay down that whatever government is established is best. 
The monarchy of France, which had grown from such small 
beginnings, and had so marvellously succeeded, after ages of 
conflict and subtle policy, in bringing all ancient Gaul (to use 
an exjiression of Richelieu), under its undisputed aulhox’ity, 
seemed to him especially favoured by Divine power. 

In this spirit Bossuet composed for the Dauphin the great 
Discourse on Universal History, through Avhich his influence 
has been greatest on posterity. He was the first to attempt 
to deduce a fixed law from the history of the world, — to 
judge by a single principle and at a single glance the work of 
civilisation and of mankind. From St. Augustine or from 
Paulus Orosius he may have gathered the hint which put him 
on the track of this great conception, but the vigour and ori- 
ginality of its execution arc his own. Vico may have seized 
the idea in a more philosophical sense. Herder may have 
developed it, Hegel may have rendered it capable of inde- 
finite development, but not the less is Bossuet the Copernicus of 
history, who alone first clearly saw that history revolves about 
an eternal axis, and that the apparent aberrations of the destiny 
of the world, the rise and fall of empires, may; like the complex 
motions of the planets, be resolved with the precision of truth 
when referred to the right centre. Writers following in the 
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Wilke of Voltaire Lave accused Bossuet of giving too much space 
to the .Hebrew people, and of making Jevusalem as it were the 
metropolis of the world ; but Bossuet was no Voltairian, and the 
limits assigned to the Hebrew people are scientifically consistent 
witli his views of the purpose of the destiny of man. His ob- 
ject, as the philosopher of the Catliolic Clmrch, was to exhibit, 
amid the shuck and confusion of races and collision, — amid a 
world, the seeming prej^ of havoc and chance — amid the im- 
uttcridde uproar of tJironc hurled on throne, and empire upon 
empire, — the calm features of rbligion alone superior to change, 
the serene companion and helper of man since the commence- 
ment of the w^orld. 

To show the active influence of each nation upon the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, some ages arc necessarily compressed 
to a span, and sonic countries entirely neglected. It is witli 
nations as with tlic battalions of armies in combat, ■ — some 
l)ear the brunt of battle and win tho attention of the historian, 
but many add in the rear an unseen support to the onward 
march. Tlic stores ac([uired by modern erudition and ethno- 
graphy were wanting in the days of Bossuet to enable him 
to determine the true position of many of tlie ancient nations. 
Hence some races of the East and of mediaeval Eumpo arc 
missing in his pages. But he displays the*wisdom of Egypt, 
the miglit of Assyria, the valour of Persia, the intellect of 
(j recce, and the ambition of lionio, all unwittingly con- 
spiring to bring mankind in submission to the foot of the 
Cross. There is doubtless much room for criticism, even iVom 
Bossuct’s own point of view, in the dimensions and proportions 
of the work. In the first part, the torrent of events rolls on- 
ward with such precipitation that the attention is bewildered 
witli tlui rapidity with which tlie cloudy forms of states and 
empires arc hurried along by the whirlwind of destiny. The 
power of condensation is indeed admirable, but the plan is as 
level as a geographical chart. There is no grouping, no heights 
and valleys to catcli the eye, and no space lett in the sacred 
nature of the recital for emotion, which is the life of history, 
or for moral or philosophic reflection, which stamps its truths 
on the mind. The proofs of religion were never Set forth with 
a firmer hand or more glowing style than in the second part ; 
but it is in the third that we learn most to admire the depth and 
penetration of Bossuet’s genius. It is in vain that he attempts 
to insinuate the advantage of a ^ sujetioit legitime^ his grand 
imagination is inflamed, in spite of himself, at the .aspect of the 
patriot freedom of Greece and Rome; the Catholic doctor 
bre|thes the spirit of Pericles and of Cato, shows himself the 
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equal of Machlavelli in politic. insight, anti the worthy pre- 
cursor of Montesquieq. 

The result of this vast scheme of education was not happy. 
The Dauphin was naturally of an inert temperament; and it 
was said that Bossuet overpowered an unaspiring mind with the 
immensity of his energy and the vast \veight of knowledge pre- 
maturely thrust upon it : at any rate, he was wholly wanting 

that affectionate sympatlfy which enabled the tender Fenelon 

become the beloved master and confidant of his pu])il the 
Duc,de Bourgogne, and to convert a boy of violent and intrac- 
table temperament into an amiable and accomplished prince, 
destined, alas ! to be but the Mareellus of France. 

During the education of the Dauphin, Bossuet had more 
delicate and less agreeable duties to perform towards the King. 
The gentle La Vallifire and the superb Montespan, when the 
royal caprice was over, were alike persuaded into retirement by 
tlie exhortations of Bossuet. The former, the penitent Mag- 
dalen, — ^ la petite violette, qui se cachalt sous riicrbc,’ to use the 
words of Madame de ^evigne, ^et qui etalt honteuse d’etre mere, 

^ d’etre duchesse,’ — longed to bury in the peace of the cloister 
the keen sufferings of a wounded heart ; but the retirement of 
jVIadame Montespan was an affair of greater difficulty. The King 
himself had waverings, which induced her to think her empire 
was not ended. When the final vows of La Vallicre were 
taken, the Queen presented the mortuary veil and Bossuet 
pronounced the discourse ; and as he uttered the final adieux 
for the penitent victim, the audience sobbed aloud with pity 
for the late favourite, whom they heard consigned, under the 
name of the Soeur Louise de la MiSericorde, to the fearful 
rigour and living death of the Carmelites, — to serge and sack- 
cloth, to midnight vigils, maceration, and servile duties, while 
the royal adulterer was parading a new liaison with a prouder 
paramour. 

The life of Bossuet at the court was worthy of a great 
ecclesiastic. His equipage and establishment were modest ; his 
society was composed of a select body of priests, men of letters, 
and judges. He was often to be seen, followed by an imposing 
cortege^ discuosing points of doctrine, philosophy, or history, 
pacing the alleys of Versailles, reminding observers of the plane 
trees of the Attic Academus. One alley was called the AlUe 
des Fhilosophes. The idle saunterers of the gardens would often 
notice him within the Bosquet d'^AEsopcy discoursing on ecclesias- 
tical history, with the Abbe Fleury taking notes by his side. 

When the education of the Dauphin was concluded, Bossuet 
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was macle Bishop of Mcaux. Shortly after was convened the 
celebrated Assembly of 1682. Bossuet was called at once to be 
president ; an office in which he rendered good service to his 
country, by mediating between the ungenerous arrogance of the 
King and the pretensions of the Holy See, and by reducing to 
a formulary the liberties of the Gallican Ctiurch, 

The relation of France to Home had long been unfilial, if not 
unfriendly. In 1663 the French troops passed the Alps, and were 
in readiness to march on Rome to avenge an affront offered to the 
Due de Crequi, the French ambassador, when Cardinal Chigi, 
a brother of the Pope, was sent to Versailles to solicit pardon. It 
was the first time in the history of Europe that the Papal Court 
had known such humiliation since the brutal assault at Anagni. 
The Parliament and the Sorbonne seized the opportunity of 
fulminating on behalf of the Church of France. The King 
continued to make war on the ecclesiastical authority, until an 
attempt to extend the right of receiving the temporalities of 
a vacant see, and apj)ointing to its benefices, — a right known 
by the name of the regale^ — brought Ihe contest of Royalty 
and Papacy to an issue. 

Innocent XI. was not an unworthy adversary of Louis 
XIV. He was of the House of Odescalchi of Como, and 
entered Rome as a young soldier, with a sword by his side and 
pistols in his belt. His merit and zeal became so notorious, 
after he entered the Church, that the people of Rome clamoured 
for his elevation under the porticoes of St. Peter’s, at the same 
time that the cardinals selected him In conclave. He had re- 
tained the vigour of the soldier under the priestly robe ; his 
character was mild, firm, and conscientious; his private life un- 
impeachable ; and, as Pope, impartiality and constant efforts 
to rectify abuses marked all his proceedings. To this pope 
appealed the two Jansenist bishops of Alcth and of l^imiers, 
who had opposed the extension of the regale over these sees, 
and had suffered such oppression at the hands of the King’s 
officers, that the Bishop of Pamiers had been reduced to live on 
alms. Sentences of proscription, exile, and death were scattered 
among the clergy supporting the bishops. Innocent XI. re- 
sponded to the appeal ; twice, thrice, without aresult, did he 
address the King in terms of authority and menace, until, at last, 
he sent a brief to the cha{)ter of Pamiers which violated all the 
maxims of the national church. The Parliament was not' slow 
to enter in the quarrel, with all the violence of old times. The 
addresses of the clergy were redolent of the most abject adula- 
tion and, servility ; the Archbishop of Paris was, as Bossuet said 
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himself, ready, in true valet style, to follow every shift of the 
King’s humour. Cond^: said, if the King took a fancy to turn 
Protestant, the clergy would be the first to follow. A popular' 
song added that they would sign the Koran itself within a year 
if reepured. Wc are informed by the Abbe Le Dieu, tliat it 
was Colbert who saw the advantaM to be gained from the 
present embroilment, and who determined the King to call an 
Assembly, for the purpose 6f defining clearly the relation of 
the Pope to Koyalty and the Galilean Church. 

The sermon wliicli Bossuet preached at the meeting of the 
Assembly, is one of the finest monuments of his genius, and con- 
tains all the grounds of the doctrines afterwards comprised 
in the Declaration of the French prelates. Bossuet’s conduct 
on this occasion was extremely skilful. He viewed with appre- 
hension the convocation of an Assembly in the then excited 
state of opinion ; he feared the spirit of subservience of great 
dignitaries of the Church ; be feared the personal pique felt by 
many of the bishops tovyards the Court of Rome ; and he equally 
feared the blind advocates of papal supremacy ; nevertheless, 
under his guidance, the Gallican Church equally avoided sclusm 
and ultraniontanism. The four articles of the Declaration ^ye^e 
drawn up by him ; the first three establish the independence 
of the temporal pofver, the superiority of Councils over the 
Poj)c, and the inviolability of the usages of the national church ; 
the last declares that even in matters of faith, the decision of the 
Pope was always reformable by* that of the Church. These are 
the principles on which rest the liberties of the (gallican Church, 
— liberties to which the clergy once clung with steadfast affec- 
tion, and for establishing which the name of Bossuet was once 
held in honour. But the chicanery of Bellarinin and Roccaberti, 
and the still more recent violence of Bonald and De Maistre, 
have not been in vain exerted against doctrines asserted by an 
assembly of Catholic divines, headed by one of the greatest 
prelates the Church of Rome ever possessed. And it has been 
reserved to us in our own time to sec the immortal principles of 
Bossuet repudiated by the majority of the French clergy, of 
whom Cardinal Beausset now is a fair representative, and the 
distinctive propositions of the Gallican Church become almost 
as obsolete in France as the distinctive propositions of Jan- 
senism. 

Bossuet had now reached his fifty-fifth year : his reputation 
was acknowledged in every part of Europe as gne of the chiefest 
of the time ; he had done suflScient to gain immortality, high 
position, respect, and troops of friends: all that men^^usualiy 
care for he possessed in abundance ; but he felt, like Arnaud, that 
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he had eternity to rest in, and that the night was coming in 
which no man could work. Ilis latter ckiys have in them some- 
thing heroic. The last twenty-two years of his life were one 
combat. He had thought to have placed the throne and the 
altar on imperishable foundations, and to have taught the human 
mind to flow around them, to rest in their shadow and reflect 
tlieir glory ; but alas, from every quarter uiuler heaven came 
sweeping clouds of evil spirits laden with doctrines more perni- 
cious than pestilence or famine. The lonely prelate stood ever 
on the defence, grappling on evt^ry side with his deadly «assaUants. 
If midnight vigils, meditations, long fostings, and fervent prayer 
can avail, he alone will deliver the human soul — lef t, like Andro- 
meda, forlorn and helidess amid the monsters of the deep. In 
the church and out of the church, le charine trompeiir de la nou^ 
nefjuffiy a new source of anguish, meets him wherever he looks. 
Lutlicrans, Calvinists, and Arminians were recognised and re- 
spectable antagonists ; but what were these compared with the 
new race of esprits libertins — deists,, pantheists, sceptics — 
disciplined in tlie philosophy of Descartes and Malcbranchc, 
Spinoza, and Leibnitz, who now came rusljing to the attack? 
Almost the only peace which Bossuet knew was in his frequent 
journeys to La Trappe ; the lonely walks amid the horrid shades 
and round the sombre lake of that austere Solitude, in the com- 
pany of De Kaiice ; the lugubrious rites ; the ever open and 
newly dug grave ; the habitual admonition — Frercy il faut 
viourir — gave the weary prelate a foretaste of the quiet of the 
tomb. Only an iron constitution could have enabled him to 
accomplish such incessant labours. After lie became Bishop of 
Mcaux, he ever lay with a lamp by his bedside ; his first sleep 
was usually four liours, after which, even in the severest winter, 
he arose, put on two dressing gowns, and placing a bear-skin 
wrajiper over his legs, recited matins and lands araiil the stillness 
of tlie night; he then went to study his dockets of papers; his 
portfolios, his pen, paper, and inkstand were in readiness on his 
desk ; his casy-chair placed in front, his books of reference on 
other chairs on each side. He studied until overcome with 
fatigue, after which he went again to bed. His domestic affairs 
were usually in considerable disorder ; he paid kittle or no at- 
tention to them: his gardener regretted that his apple-trees 
were not the apple-trees of St. Ambrose or St. Jerome, as his 
master might then be induced to take notice of them. He left 
the management of his property to an intendant, and died in debt. 
He knew his deficiency, and excused it thus in a letter to the 
Mar6chal Bellefond : — ^ Je perdrais plus de la moiti^ de mon 
‘ jsprit si j’etais 6troit dans mon domestique.’ Nevertheless, he 
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surprised his servants and friends sometimes by spont?ineous acts 
of kindness which showed that his love of books and controversy 
had not altogether supplanted his love of men. 

Protestantism still continued the main object of Bossuet’s 
assaults. The great doctors on cither side carried on with the 
pen that con test , which the Guises and CoHgnys had been unable 
to settle with the sword. Of the voluminous results of Bossuet’s 
labours in this cause, the tw6 most celebrated treatises are the 
‘Exposition de la Foi Catholique,’ a resumd of the Romish 
doctrine to which Turenne attributed his conversion, which re- 
ceived the approval of the Church, and thousands of copies of 
which were printed at the King’s expense for distribution ; and 
tlie ‘ Variations des Eglises Protest antes,’ which subdued for a 
while the sceptical soul of Gibbon. Both these works bear the 
impress of his fervid impulse and vigorous understanding ; but 
very different is the method which Bossuet adopts in these two 
treatises. The former is a simple exposition of the truths in 
which all Roman Catholics agree, — giving a plain statement of 
all such tenets as Catholics must believe, — leaving out all 
matters on which different opinions might exist, and cutting 
away all rites and practices introduced to conciliate the super- 
stitious imaginations of the southern nations. But the manner 
of his argument chtoges completely when he plants his attack 
on the Protestant Churches, on the discrepancies of the Con- 
fessions of Faith, not on those points in which they agree. 
Had he drawn up an ‘ Exposition de la Foi Protestante,’ leaving 
out their disputes on controverted topics, he would have found 
they all concurred in rejecting the gross usurpations of the 
Romish Church, and received with himself the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity. 

Paul Ferri, Bastide, Jurleu, Burnet, and the learned Bas- 
nage were the principal antagonists of Bossuet in his long con- 
troversy against the Protestants. Of these Jurieu carried on 
the war with the greatest pertinacity ; and although from his 
absence of taste and asperity of language, Bossuet has all the 
advantage as far as manner goes, yet the replies of J urieu under- 
mined the very foundations of Bossuet’s magnificent edifice. 
He denies thapt variation is a sign of the absence of truth ; 
and against the divine right of kings he brought forward — 
ominous sound — the sovereignty of the people. Later in life, 
Bossuet was engaged in correspondence with a mind of giant 
mouldy which carried into every department of physical, intel- 
le<^tual, and political science the same searching insight and 
boundless originality — the great Leibnitz. A project had been 
set on foot for the reconciliation of the Lutheran Church with 
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that of Rome. Bosauet was prepared to make great concessions ; 
to allow communion under both forms, the use of the vulgar 
tongue ; to submit even to the LutheraA bishops retaining their 
wives, and the abolition of the superstitious use of the worship 
of images. But the negotiation, though kept on foot for many 
years, was at last broken off: it was , impossible to overcome 
the obstacle presented by the acts of tlie Council of Trent. 

It had been well for Bossuet h^d he been content that Pro- 
testantism should be assailed alone by the aid of reason. A 
dark suspicion has attached tp his name that he was a member 
of the council in which was decided the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. However this may be, he cannot be absolved from 
a heavy responsibility in the cruel persecutions whicli raged 
against the Protestants, when the influence of the great patri- 
arch of the Gallican Church was at its height. To an imperious 
master he had preached the dogma of divine right and of non- 
resistance ; and now, by maintaining the right of using violence 
on behalf of religion, he hardened an arrogant monarch in that 
barbarous policy which made France ‘the theatre of the last 
religious persecution in Europe. It is true Bossuet himself 
was courteous in argument, and mild in treatment of the Pro- 
testants of his diocese ; but all this is as nothing when weighed 
against the support which his character, .genius, and position 
gave to the inflated pride and intolerance of Louis in those 
fatal counsels which began to prevail when Colbert ceased to 
have influence in the Cabinet, and the cold and wary Main- 
tenon, the ferocious Louvois, the bigot Letellier, and the Jesuit 
La Chaise, met with no opposition. Where was the sonorous 
voice, the sounding phrase, and the pomp of declamation when, 
as St. Simon tells us, good Catholics groaned from the bottom 
of their hearts that a Christian monarch should, against the 
Huguenots, rival the atrocities of Pagan tyrants against the early 
Christians, — when the King’s missionaries, in red coat and short 
carbine, were spurring fix)m province to province to carry on the 
good work of conversion, and while villages were left deserted at 
the whisper of the approach of these booted apostles of murder 
and violence, — when the refinements of torture 6f the worst 
ages of barbarism were repeated at the command of the King’s 
council, and the exhortations of a zealous priesthood were di- 
rected against all who persisted in not accepting His Majesty's 
religion?* Their houses were plundered, their bodies racked, 

* ^ Sa Majestd veut qu’pn fasse sentir les dernieres rigueurs a ceux 
qui ne voudront pas se faire de sa religion.’ (^Letter of Louvois. 

VEdit de Nantes^ vol. v. p. 869.) 
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their feet roasted ; they were string up by the toes ; they were 
shut up in deep damp cells with rotten carrion ; their wives and 
daughters shrieked helplessly amid brutality and license ; the 
apostacy of the child was paid for by the heritage of the father, 
and it was found the good work of conversion proceeded with 
astonishing rapidity. Thousands were tortured, abjured, and 
excommunicated in a single day. The hearts of a million and 
a half of Frenchmen sickened with despair. They took to flight ; 
and the kingdom was drained of its very best citizens. The 
terrors of the sword and carbine, the galleys and the gibbet, 
were -insuflScient to atop the dherteiirsy who preferred trusting 
themselves in their frail boats to the wintry fury of the Atlantic, 
and to the untrodden passes of the Alps, than to the tender 
mercies of Louis. 

‘ Prechons ce miracle de nos jours, epanchons nos coeurs sur la 
pi6te de Louis, poussous jusqu’au ciel nos acclamations, et disons a 
ce nouveau Constantin, a ce nouveau Th6odose, a cc nouveau Mar- 
cien, h 6e nouveau Charlemagne, Vous avez affermi la foi, vous 
avez extenninc les lier^tiques ; c^est Ic digne ouvage de votre regne, 
cen eat lo propre caraciere. Par vous fhercsie n'est plus. Dieu 
seul a pu faire cette nierveille.’ 

Such is the extravagant rhapsody of Bossuet about a measure 
W'hicli equalled in <jruelty that of the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain. The furies of civil butchery, rapine, and license 
were let loose ; terror went before them, desolation behind ; and 
the most eloquent voice of the Galilean Church swelled with rap- 
turous emotion, while the blood of the just and the sufferings of 
a flying and persecuted iTCople were crying vengeance through- 
out the length and breadth of France. . 

Against the Protestants, Bossuet could combat without com- 
punction as against declared foes, but in Mysticism he found 
his most perilous and painful controversy, — a controversy in 
which he had fir^t to pass the sword through tlic dearest affec- 
tion of his heart, and in which, though he at last triumphed, 
his victory cost him dear : it cost him the gathered sympathies 
of long years of intercourse, the love of one who had adored him 
as a disciple, and whom he could now reverence as an equal. 
In the celebrated dispute with*the Quietists there can be no 
doubt that Bossuet was right in the main ; although we should 
have approved him more, had he carried less rancour into the 
disGussioQ. The imperious and^ suBceptibjlp pride of the dog- 
mat^ and the stifling effect of controversy on all human 
affection, ^ are proverbial ; but, besides this, ,we suspect that 
Bossuet must have looked with some jealousy on Fen^lon’s 
growing interest at court ; that he mistrusted the influence of 
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that tender nature, the magnetic attraction of a heart which 
was a shrine of love, benevolence, and cliarity, — the fascinating 
and philanthropic nature of one who united the graces and 
virtues of a nobleman, a Christian, and a saint. . The Due dc 
Bourgogne, the heir to the crown, lived and breathed for 
Fenelon his preceptoi;, who had poured into the pupil’s soul 
his own virtue, his own sanctity, and his own vast hopes for 
the future of man. Bossuet feared the progress of Feiiclon’s 
liberal opinions, the accomplishment of those vast projects he 
nourished for social amelioration, so entirely at variance with 
^La Politique tiree de la Sainte Ecriturq.’ The King' him- 
self heard Of Fenclon’s reforming schemes, and desired an 
explanatory interview, from which he retired, saying, that 
the prelate was ^ le jilus hel esprit ct le plus clthuerique de 
^ man royaume,^ But a snare for Fenelon was spread in his own 
boundless jove and enthusiastic imagination. The relations of 
St. Fran 9 ois de Sales and Madame de Chantal arc an instance 
of that mystic sympathy of aspiration towards the Infinite, in 
which it is hard to discover how much •of human there was in 
that love which knew no earthly alloy. Madame Guyoii was 
another Madame de Chantal, whose angelic features, insjured air, 
and piety gave her the air of an evangelic sybil ; her hearers 
were fascinated with her doctrines of Puye Love, which, as 
recognisable in the ^ Cantique des Cantiques,’ and in ^ Los 
‘ Torrents,’ arc the same as were condemned by the Inqui- 
sition in Molinos. To these enthusiastic minds it seemed as if 
Heaven could be idealised on earth, and the soul,, by ecstatic, 
volition, could lift itself at once to celestial glory and eternal 
peace. 

To those possessed of this pious energy, all practice and dis- 
cipline were indlflercnt: hence the name of Quictisnte. Tlie 
soul possessed God, was at rest with him, and so inca])able of 
sin. Madame de Maintenon saw, and was enraptured with the 
new Theresa. She introduced her to the little circle of which 
Fenelon was the spiritual chief. P4n61on granted her an In- 
terview : to use the words of tho caustic St. Simon, Meur 
^ sublime s’amalgama.’ A new and strange language began to 
be spoken by the petit troujieau, as tho Duke calls them. The 
public generally were bewildei*ed, and repeated the of Madame 
de Sevigne — ‘Epaississez-moi HifiBligibn qtd s’^vapore eh se sub-^ 
^ tilisant.’ The King, ^hora.J!kCad^e^e Maintenon attempted 
to indoctrinate,, declared he ^s not sufficiently advanced to 
taste such reveries, Madame de Maintenon herself was dis- 
posed to* think theso neiv rhapsodies were not suited for the 
vulgar, and shofild be kept for the enjoyment only of the 
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initiated. Boesuet at last denounced Madame Guy on and her 
doctfmes to the Kin^ ; the prophetess was immuted in Vin- 
cennes^ and Bodsuet demanded from Fen^lon, as archbishop, a 
condem^atioti 'of Madim(^ GuVon’s opinions. Fenelon refused. 
The two prelates published tlieir' tteatises^ Bossuet’s admi- 
rabljr written work w;as the * tnstruction sur les Etats d’Oraispn.’ 
That of Fenelon was called ^ Les Ma^imes des Saints/ in 
which he justified, by^ quotations from the Fathers and^ Saints, 
so much of Madame Guyon’s mysticism as he held. Bossuet 
declared the book heretical, and thenceforv^ard carried on an 
implacable war against F enelon. 

On abstract principles there is little doubt fliat Bossuet 
^nd Fenelon were agreed; it was only in the apflication of them 
that the)^ differed. Bossuet’s condemnation fell upon the at- 
tempt to mjike use of the most spiritually gifted enthusiasts 
of the Church as ordinary guides for the conscience, and 
to combine their ecstatic ejaculations, in their most exalted 
fits of divine frenzy, with the sayings of obscure and ignorant 
fanatics, into a systeirf of religiosity which Would evidently be 
a most dangerous snj^re for the general mass of mankind. 
What was permissible for a Theresa, a Frangois de Sales, or a 
Fenelon, was not so for all the world. The main difference 
between Bossuet and Fenelon was that Fenelon looked at 
principles al6ne, while Bossuet saw at once the principles 
and their most remote consequences. Ills excellent book, the 
* Instruction sur les Etats d’Oraison/ is full of admirable phi- 
' losophy, and vindicates, in the clearest manner, th^ rights of 
human reason against the absurd aggre^ions of the mystics. 
Bossuet, with that good sense and practical spirit which r so 
pro-emiuipotly distinguished him, had observed human nature 
carefully^ he had studied himself; and in the confessional he 
ha^^ possessed full opportunity of studying, probing, and testing 
the limits of the conscience generally. Bossuet,* the great con- 
troversialist, tjhe/.aata^onist of Calvin, Grotius, Malebranche, 
Simon, and^ J^rieu, the correspondent of Tjfeibtiitz, the head of 
tlie .Gallicait ^Wreh^ tho Soul of its councils, found ample time 
to solve tl^ difficulties of the rpost simple penitent, as may be 
seen in oprres^ndenco with .Madaxioe Cornuau and other 
religio^l^crSqn^ 1^^^, enough of human nature to see 
"Jthe W %uy;way thj^ pr.P|^®®® mysticism 

^;iYfcich ^nihil^t^^^lfy contempt the huajjbte assist- 

rea6on:;(tl^t seerqt in^piratioii of truth,,as^Bossuet terms 
itL an^ despair, and despite of b^anjlntolligence, dreamed 
df nothing le§s than ' direct communion Vith, ,God through a 
spiritual medium refined of all/earthly and . sensual alloy, in a 
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state of cliseinbodi£5d prayer, in wjiich word^ were only a cor- 
])oreal bar between thought and Omnipotence. . 

By the pure and elevated piQty F^Snelon these conse- 
([Tiences were overlooked, and he attached himself with im- 
iiiensG ardour to the doctrine of Pure Love. Mysticism of 
this nature is tlie more dangerous, as it seizes the finest na- 
tures on their most disinterested and poetic side. The Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai appealed from the Council of the GalUcau 
Church to Rome. The dispute lasted several years. All 
Jiurope was anxious to know how would terminate the great 
]}roces between the eagle of Mcaux and the swan of Cambrai. 
The Pope and the cardinsil inclined in favour of Pendlon. The 
Cardinal de Bouillon used every effort in his behalf, but Bos- 
Buet had Louis XIV. on his side, and both were determined 
that Fenclon should be convicted of heresy. Bossuet spoke in 
a contemptuous way of the peu de lumiere possessed by the 
head of his church., A fulminating mSmoire was drawp up by 
tlic j^rolatc in the name of the King tp quicken the Pope’s 
judgment. The King, it was said, would know what to do If 
the matter were delayed longer. A plainer threat of schism and 
a national council could hardly be conveyed. At length tlie 
V'uticaii yielded. But the Pope, in pronouncing sentence, de- 
clared that if Fenelon had sinned from exceSs of love for God, 
Th>ssnet had sinned in the defect of love for his neighbour. 
Fenelon received judgment with unresisting meekness ; he read 
liis own condemnation from the pulpit, and never uttered a 
complaint. He spent years of exile in his diocese, deserted by 
all who longed for favour at the court. The King feiired him. 
The memorable remonstrance of Fenelon, and his known opi- 
nions, were unpardonable offences. Madame de Maintenon 
hated him, for she had injured and deserted his cause. A brief 
gleam of sunshine came just before his beloved pupil was 
snatched away ; but Fenelon bowed his head to the stroke ; he 
sought refuge in his sublime patience and bid! boundless chArity. 
Ho died like a saint and a poet. His memory , survives his 
works, for his name is engraven on the heart of France, and 
Xhe savour of his virtues is still SWeet in ^e momoril^S of 
his iftountrymen. » • ^ ^ , 

The two prelates were nover reeotidiled^ , Th^ veify buniifity 
of Fenelon angered !E?pssu^t more,* and be |eeme to have‘ carried , 
his rancour fm the grave. " In thfs find hiin stating 

that F^41on hstti acted the perfect W^^crite aU his iffe. He was 
too imperious to brook'' difference even in his friend 

and pupil; ch^r deadly *porte dans mes 

VOL. evIL NO. CftJXVn, ^ ' o 
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* entrailles.^ * It is strange, indectl, that two such sublime types 
of two such opposite characters should be shown to France 
at the same time. l5ossuet was born with all the vigour 
and fixity of age, — Fenelon retained till death all the gene- 
rous glow and boundless elasticity of yOuth. Bossuet preached 
the doctrine of fear, — Fenelon that of love. Bossuet’s mind 
was petrified l)y ever loojking back, — ^that of Fenelon was di- 
rected ever forward, in spitet'of the taunts and despair of sceptics 
and unbelievers. The one loved immutability, the other pro- 
gress. In the heart of the ono ruled mistrust, in that of the 
other confidence. Bossuet was a Conservative, Fenelon a 
Liberal. The genius of the former was Hebrew and Roman, 
that of the latter Grecian and EvangelicjU. The one had the 
stern majesty of a pi’ophet by Michael Angelo, the other the 
ecstatic beauty of a martyr by Guido Reni. Bossuct’s latt 
days were sad,- — he suffered severe pain from an illness which 
had been growing upon him for years. But though the body 
broke, the spirit was unconquerable. He looked around, it 
is true, with gloomy lorcbodings. lie viewed with terror Uic 
sceptical spirit of Montaigne revived in Pierre Bayle ; and saw 
the future pregnant with evil. He said sadly, ‘ Je pr^vois quo 
‘ les esprits forts pouiTont etre decredites, non pour aucune 
^ horreur de leun? sentiments, niais parcequ’oii tiendra tout 
^ dans rindifference hors les plaisirs ct les affaires.’ lie foresaw, 
in fact, rindifference en maticre de riligion. Still he plied his 
pen unweariedly : convinced that he was placed by Providence 
in the breach against the assaults of pernicious doctrine, he re- 
mained there till the last. Protestant, Socinian, Jansenist, 
and Jesuit controversies still absorbed his main efforts. In his 
very last hours he was still working at his ^ Politique,’ at his 
‘ Emvations aur les Mysteres,’ and ^ Meditations sur Tfivangile,’ 
in which religion speaks with a voice of awe and •mystery, and 
philosophy is borne aloft by* the spirit of theology to the highest 
regions of transcendental metaphysics; while the eyes of the 
soul reveal to ns as much of the excess of light as it is possible 
perhaps for human imagination to conceive. 


* Letter of Fenelon to Bossuet : — * Rous sommes vous et moi 
G’^jet de la ddrision des impiesj nous faisona g^mir les gens de 
‘ oien. Que tons les autres hommes soient hpmmes c^est ce qui ne 

* duit pas surprendre, mais^ que des miniatreS fle J&us Christ, — ces 

* Enges des ^gliees,— don'neiit au monde' profane etincr6dule de tels 
^mnctacles, e est ce qui demande des lanoes de sang?'' ’'Trop Reureux 

lieu de ces guerres de doctrines nous avions toujours fait nos 
^ dans nos dioc^ses,^ur nppitmdre nos panvres yiliageois 

^ ^ eonnato^ ^ aimer notre Dieu.’ 
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From the journal of the Abbe Le Dieu we gather much in- 
teresting information concerning the latter, days of the aged pre- 
late. True to his announcement in the peroration of his discourse 
on Conde, he consecrated himself to the duties of his diocese; 
he laid aside the dignity and diction of the great Churchman, and 
preached to humble townsfolk and villagers, in terms of paternal 
affection and simplicity, the same doctrines which he had laboured 
to enforce on the splendid congregations of Versailles and the 
Louvre. We find him catechising children, visiting the sick, 
teaching and aiding the poor to bear the ills of life with 
patience, administering confirmation, assisting at conferences 
of the clergy, directing the hospitals, and reforming the mo- 
nasteries. Nevertheless, his fatal divsease, the stone, was grow- 
ing fast upon him : he endeavoured to hide it as long as he 
could, but the excruciating pains he suffered made it too soon 
apparent. The journey from Paris to Meaux and Versailles 
became more than he could bear ; he sought in vain for relief in 
carriages with easy springs, and even in litters. The King’s 
physicians were called in, but they could do little, and the 
mention of an operation at his advanced age threw him into 
a feverish state of consternation. He found little consola- 
tion from the court he had edified, or from the nephews and 
nieces who flourished on his bounty. One fixed idea swayed 
his later years, — which was that his nephew should be ap- 
pointed his successor in the bishopric. The nephew was cer- 
tainly not a fit character to fill the office, — he was intriguing, 
worldly, selfish, and indelicate; but a worse man was appointed; 
a refusal highly mortifying to a dignitary of Bossuet’s merit. 
But Bossuet in his own person had not met with too much 
favour at court : many a prelate of high lineage stepped before 
him there. All chance of becoming a cardinal directly through 
Rome was lost for him by his part in the declaration of 1682. 
The nomination of his nephew, however, was his favourite 
project: he presented a memoire to the King on the subject 
with his own hand, and the King replied nothing, but that the 
matter required great reflection. He courted the favour of 
Madame de Maintenon on every occasion which he could invent 
for writing to her. If a short answer of eight lines came, the 
dying prelate treasures it fondly, shows it to eve^body, and 
receives it back, ^ arec un, grand empreesement.’ * Grand 
* ce soir au logis oii on attendait^M. ^Bossuet,’ writes the 

Abbe Le Dieu, on one such occasion. )lf aflame de Maintenon, 
however/ at last lost all. patience. Bo^uet cai^e in September, 
1703, to Versailles, to loOk, as usual, after bis nephew’s inter^t. 
Madame de Maintenon had the following mesidage dtoveyed to 
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hinij as sufficient a proof of the. cold-hearteJness of that prudent 
lady as could well be given, 

^ Dodart trouvant M. I’Abbe Fleury lui a dit que M. de Meaux 
devait s’en aller h Paris, et meoi^ ^iMeaux; que Me-de Maintoiion 
lui a dit qu'elle etait etonnee de ce qu’il n’etait pas encore parti de 
Versailles, s*il voulait done mourir a la Court M. Dodart ajouta 
que M. de Meaux rCa besom ni de chirurgieu ni de medecin ; qu’il u’y 
aucune operation a faire a son nial ; qu’il lui suffit de voir uii mede- 
cin une fois en huit jours. pour ordonner son regime; qu’il n’en a 
pas besoin d'ailleurs.’ 

lie went accordingly to Paris, where it is painful to read 
that when he was in such a state of agony that his cries and 
groans made all tremble about him — when he was carried from 
his bed to his chair like an inanimate man — when he was dragged 
about the room for exercise by two footmen — when all he could 
take for nourishment was a few drops of wine, or the wing of a 
chicken— when his cheeks were sunken and his body wasted to 
a skeleton, — one servile topic still occupied his thoughts : — 
^ as soon as ever he was able to get out, he goes to promenade 
^ ill the Tuileries, and endeavours,’ says the Abbe Le Dieu, ^ to 
^ go up and down the slopes, in order to see if his strength was 
^ equal to the staircase of Versailles and one more solicitation,’ 

But though his 4)ody was racked with sufferings, and he liad 
not renounced the objects of clerical ambition, he still continued 
his old avocations as long as he could, Grotius, Tillemont, 
and Floury were his lightest • reading. He made emendations 
on his own works as the Abbe Le Dieu read thciii, and, like 
Swift, broke out in admiration of his early prowess. But 
the end was near. He cried out continually, ^ Fiat voluntas 
^ tual adveniat regnum tuion/^ also, ^ JJominey vim patior ; sed 
^ non confandar^ scio enim cni credidi f and on another occasion, 
at the mention of his glory, ^ Cessez vos discours et demandez 
^ pardon a Dieu de mes pichh.^ He died on the 12th of April, 
1704, at the age of seventy-seven. Voltaire was then ten years 
old. 

During his illness his nephews, the Abbe and another, had 
been providing for the worst. The Abbe laid hands on tlie 
plate, and gat possession of that. The other endeavoured to 
have his revenge with the manuscripts, but the Abbe had 
foi:estalled him there likewise. The Abba’s constitution was 
weak, and he indulged in good cheer on fast days, which much 
scandalised the good Le tJieu ; and Madame Bossuet, the niece, 
gave a .large supper ia Lent, the din.qf wKich destroyed the 
dyipg!!bishop’3 repose. The Abbfi sqnds hia servants off to the 
Bossuet’s face ; Madame Bossuet ^oes likewise 
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Tvitli her daughters, leaving Bossuet alone in the house — nil 
knowing tliat Bossuet had written against theatrical amusements, 
and thought them unchristian spectacles. Madame Bossuet 
after a masquerade gets up at midday to hear mass, and then 
goes to bed again. ‘ Quelle vie,’ cries the Abbe Le DIeu, ‘ in 
^ the house of our prelate V Such was the life of the ncai’cst 
relatives of a bishop whose decease was expected daily, at an 
epoch which its apologists laud for the perfect fulfilment of 
social duties. 

So Bossuet breathed his last/but not at the court. The King 
and Madame de Maintenon were not offended ! No dead prelate 
defiled the precincts of Versailles. The courtiers were much 
moved. There was a great deal to be given away. The old 
lion was dead, who shall have his skin ? The death happened 
at a quarter-past four in the morning. The Abbe Bossuet was 
informed. No time was to be lost. He dressed himself, went 
straight off to Marly, and was presented to the King. The King 
was grieved ; and gave him, not the bishopric but the rich abbey 
which Bossuet held ; tind he went back to his dead unple ^ plein 
* de joie et temoignant une grande satisfaction,^ Bossuct’s charge 
of premier aumonier and that of conseiller d*etat were given 
away likewise on the spot. The destination of the bishopric 
kept people in suspense some time. The cou^'t w'as represented 
at the obsequies by the groom of the Dauphin, who was not 
even gentilhomme. The higher order of the clergy were scarce, 
but the inferior were abundant. The people of Meaux, however, 
made amends ; they came out in an immense crowd to meet the 
procession as it approached ; and the simple folk were heard to 
repeat to each other, ^ C’est grand dommage qu’un si grand 
^ homme soit mort ; il a bien parlc et bien travaill6 toute sa vie 
^ pour la defense de la foi,’ — a eulogy which the late prelate 
would doubtless have preferred to the pompous orations pro- 
nounced over him at Rome, Paris,, and elsewhere. TJie worst 
feature of the whole was, that when the will of Bossuet was 
read, there was no mention of the poor, nor of his old servants — 
not even of the Abbe Le Dieu, who bad served him for twenty 
years, nor of his church, except to desire that his body might be 
placed there. The Abb6 his nephew, who was natoed Ugataire 
universel^ in order to hide the deficiency of the will, offered an 
ornament to the chapter, which was accepted with much satis- 
faction, and no further remark made about the will- 

But enough of these details, which nresent a cynical contrast 
to the illustrious man for whose sake they are remembered. 

Posterity demands of a great genius, be he oratot Si theolo- 
giari, king, conquetor, or statesman, what use he has made ‘of his 
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talents for the benefit of mankind. Intellectual triumphs, like 
martial victories, tnay jindoubtedly be more dazzling than useful. 
When we bring Bossuet to this test our judgment must be se- 
vere. Tried as a literary artist, who produced the finest models 
of the sublime and pathetic in t\cnch literature ; who enriched 
his native tongue with many noble forms of expreswsion ; who in- 
vented, in fact, a grand language ; his influence has been great, 
and all the homage that greUt intellects could render to his merit 
has been given liim alike by Mend and foe : but the homage of 
the intellect is poor indeed, when compared with the homage of 
the heart ; that nameless yearning which is felt towards the real 
guides and benefactors of man amid the perplexities of his earthly 
career, which overleaps time and space, and grows broader and 
deeper as it falls from generation to generation. Bossuet him- 
self, with his superb contempt of mere literary display, would, if 
his great shade were to appear among us, refuse to be judged as 
a mere artist; he would demand to stand or fall by his worth as 
a theologian, a moralist, a prelate, a politician, and a citizen. 

As a bishop we search in vain for evidonce that he attempted 
to use his high position and authority to moderate the vain love 
of ostentation, the ruinous love of war and glory which rendered 
his master the disturber of the peace of Europe and the devas- 
tator of France, by impoverishing her cities and her plains, and 
starving her people. We search in vain for the manly and 
Christian warnings of the remonstrance of Pension or the 
severe lesson given to kings and nobles by Massillon in ^ Lc 
* petit Careme.’ 

It cannot be said he stood erect, in the face of abused power, 
a mediator between, the angry voice of the people and the purple 
tyranny of kings. It cannot be said, — 

^ Ilium non populi fasces nec purpura rcgiim 
Flexit.’ 

On the contrary, he possessed a large share of the courtier spirit. 
He was accused of it by others, and in part confessed it him- 
self. On one occasion, Madame de Maintenon called him the 
dupe of the Court ; and on another he said to the superiors of a 
convent, on ^quitting them, ^Daughters, pray for me.’ 'What 

* * Le peuple meine (il faut tout dire) qui vous a tant aimd, qui a 
eu tant de confiance en vous, commence k perdre I’amiti^, la confiance, 
et meme le respect. Vos conquetes et vos victqires ne le rejouissent 
plus; il est plein d’aigreur et de desespoir. La sedition s’allume peu 
a peu de toutes parts. Ils croient que vous n’avez aucune pitie de 
leura , que vous n’aimez que votre autorite et votre gloire.’ 

{Jbeksr of Fenelon to Louis XIV,) , 
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‘shall we l)ray for?’ ‘ Que je ii^aie pas taut de complaisance 
‘ pour le monde.^ Yes, Bossuet had more complaisance for the 
foibles and follies of the great, their ruinous extravagances and 
intolerant pride, than for the importunate voice of noble as[)ira- 
tions, and the despairing cry of the lowly and just whose rights 
were trampled on and privileges annihilated. As a politician 
and a citizen his influence was pernicious, and was deeply felt 
in the succeeding age ; and the naughty disdain which he pro- 
fessed for political speculation, the marvellous subservience of so 
great a spirit to the princi])les of unlimited obedience, the autho- 
rity of his great example, deterred his countrymen from forming 
habits of political thought, served to rivet on his country the 
fetters of autocracy, and left it when the chains were loosened, 
like an unarmed slave, with limbs powerless from long inaction, 
exposed to the assaults of theory and licence. 

We have no English Bossuet, and we have reason to be 
thankful that our national life w’^as never so concentrated in the 
palace as to give a pre-eminence to the court pulpit sufficient to 
sustain such lofty flights of rhetoricar magniloquence. But 
England produced in that same age a genius of grander and more 
truly religious soul, greater in his aspirations, and more noble in 
his life, — a man who never crooked the hinges of the knee to 
power; who raised his eloquent voice again afid again in behalf of 
unviolated liberty of thought and conscience ; who endeavoured 
to forward the reign of God’s justice upon earth; who, blind, old, 
deserted, clung with unquenchable ardour to the cause that was 
despised by the court, scorned by the great, and despaired of by 
the people; a name that will be as dear as his works to the 
most distant posterity, who was great and good, whether con- 
sidered as Christian, poet, politician, or patriot. If France has 
her Bossuet, England Jias her Milton. The genius of one and 
of the other bears the same stamj! of massive grandeur; the 
eloquence of one and of the other rose to sublimity and pierced 
the veil of mortality# But the French orator was the champion 
of authority and of the Church of Home ; the English poet was 
the child of freedom and of sacred truth ; and if the works of 
Bossuet stand as proud memorials of the Court and Creed he 
adorned, the writings of Milton breathe an i^nmortal spirit 
which changes of opinion will never consign to the records of 
the past, and which the revolutions of the world will never 
efface. 
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Akt. Vm . — Histoire des Livres Populaires^ ou de la Litterature 
du Colportage^ depuis le Siecle jttsqiC d T Etablissement de 

la Commission de VExamen des Livres du Colportage (30 No^ 
vembre 1852). Par M. Charles Nisard, Secretaire- 
adjoint de la CommissioiH ^2 vola. 8vo. Paris: 1854. 

A LTHOUGH the subject of thij^ History of popular literature 
' is exclusively French, it is impossible not to regard it as 
full of significance in reference to the same important class of 
publications in England. The laws which regulate the popular 
mind follow everywhere the same general analogies. Igncw^ance 
and superstition may be everywhere traced to the same sources ; 
and the revolting examples of both which have come to light 
in the course of more than one criminal trial in England during 
the last year, are a painful evidence of the prevalence among 
ourselves of the same 'causes which are disclosed in M. Nisard's 
publication. 

Few, even among the best informed readers of the literature 
of the day, will be prepared for the fact, that, side by side with 
the known productions of the press of Paris, there has existed 
from time immemorial in France another, and in its own sphere, 
hardly less influential, literature, addressing a totally different 
public, enjoying a separate and peculiar circulation, and possess- 
ing an organisation, both for production and for distribution, 
almost entirely independent of the ordinary machinery of literary 
commerce. Still less will they be prepared to learn that 4;he 
number of volumes thus annually put into circulation throughout 
the length and breadth of France, amounts to nearhj ten millions^ 
at prices ranging from a franc down to a sous ; or for the still 
more extraordinary fact, that, among this enormous number, 
with the exception of a few of the modern novels, hardly a 
single volume — at least in the form in which it is circulated by 
the hawkers — is the production of any writer whose works 
have ever attracted the attention of our readers. So that we 
are led to the^singular conclusion that a substratum of publica- 
tions, of enormous extent, supplies the demand and feeds the 
curiosity of the lower orders, utterly unconnected with the 
higher creations of French genius, coarser in form and in sub- 
stance, and very slightly affected by the vicissitudes of taste 
andopinfon. 

is the ^ Litterature du Colportage^ — for more than three 
eeMi^ies almost the sole intellectual nutriment of the rural 
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population of France, and of that large section of the population 
of towns and cities who retain, unchanged and unhaodified, all 
their provincial habits, peculiarities, and’ prejudices. Isolated, 
like the primitive class to whose rude tastes it ministers, from 
all the influences of the age, a large body of this literature has 
remained for three centuries almost entirely unimproved ; what- 
ever of modern infusion may, from time to time, have been in- 
troduced, has insensibly glided into the old channels ; and of very 
many of the books now actually in circulation, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that (allowing for certain inevitable disparities) they 
are all but identical with their predecessors of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries — the same in subject-matter, the same in 
spirit and tone, the same in form of publication, the same even 
in the mechanical details of typography ; the very texture and 
colour of the old pap(h' is retained, and the illustrations presented 
in each successive year are exact reproductions of the rude wood- 
cuts which adorned the original impressions. 

Strange and inexplicable as this immobility may at first 
sight appear, it is a* natural consequence of the habits and 
position of the class to which these rude publications are ad- 
dressed, and will be found, in a greater or less degree, to charac- 
terise the rustic literature of most countries. The Volks^bucher 
of the Germans bear a striking similaritty to the * Livres 
Populaires’ described by M. Nisard; and, like them, have 
been reproduced for successive generations with hardly a 
pretence of alteration. The same books, with a few local 
or national peculiarities, are found to have been current for 
immemorial years, in the other continental countries — Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, Holland, and even Switzerland. Many of the 
very same publications still maintain their old popularity 
among ourselves, against all the attractions of our various 
societies for the diffusion of knowledge ; and, not to speak of 
‘ Prophetic Almanacs,’ * Celestial Intelligencers,’ and similar 
works, it may be said that the most popular in some respects of 
all the almanacs in use among our people — the well-known 
* Moore’s Almanac’ — is not, in its issue for the present year, 
many steps of real progress in advance of the * Shepherds’ 
^ Kalendar’ printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 14^3. 

It ’would be a highly interesting study to trace, as has already 
been done for several of these countries separately, the general 
analogies of the ^People’s Books’ of the various nations, 
eastern and western; and to determine how far each has 
influenced or been influenced by the other. But M. Nisard’s 
plan, which was directed towards one specific object, did not 
include any such inquiry. He confines himself to the popular 
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books of France^ and indeed chiefly to their actual condition 
and character as they are in circulation at the present day. 

With that superioi* energy and decision which, whatever be 
its other characteristics, have marked the administration of the 
present Emperor of the French, a commission was issued (on 
the 30th November, 1852), by M. Maupas, the Minister of 
Police, with power to call in and examine all the books that 
form part of that body of /^heap literature which is circulated 
by colportage. It is hardly necessary to say, that by colportage 
is meant the system of licensed hawking or pedling, by which, 
in France, as in other countries, the secluded districts are 
supplied with the various comniodities which form the ob- 
ject of this primitive spee’es of locomotive trade. Among 
these the little books already referred to constitute a very 
notable item ; and their production is a special branch of 
the book- trade in France. The publishing for colportage is 
carried on not so much in Paris, as in three or four great 
provincial centres, Troyes, Chatillon-sur-Seine, Nancy, Mont- 
pellier and Epinal ; between these various establishments an 
active rivalry has been maintained, marked by all the same 
features which characterise the higher book-trade, — piracies, 
injunctions, questions of copyright, and angry suits at law. In 
two of these great depots at Troyes, some of the publications 
were supplied to customers not by number but by weight ; — 
almanacs being actually sold by the kilogramme ! 

The reader may imagine the, excitement and alarm produced in 
these primitive regions by the first injunction issued under the 
Imperial Commission, requiring that all books designed for sale 
through the colportage should be forthwith sent in for examina- 
tion; accompanied by a notification that, henceforward, in addition 
to the hawker’s licence already required for his general trade, 
every book offered by him for sale should be provided with a 
special stamp of authorisation I Books came pouring in with a 
rapidity which those will best understand who have seen, 
under any of the arbitrary governments abroad, how the habi- 
tually tardy operations of individual enterprise are quickened 
by the impulse of an order from the higher powers. M- Nisard 
(who, indeed^ maintains a studied reserve on many very im- 
portant particulars) does not state the exact number ; but we 
learn frbm a very interesting lecture ^ On the Home Education 
* of the Poor,’ delivered some time since at St. Martin’s Hall, 
Cardinal Wiseman (to whom M. Nisard had supplied this 
aud other details), that, before the date of that lecture, no less 
tbaa,75Qp books had been submitted to the judgment of the 

Gommissiw I 
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Of course, M. Nisard’s analysis extends but to a small pro- 
portion of this enormous collection; but, as he has reduced 
them all to classes, and has selected out of each class the most 
popular and the most characteristic, his account may be re- 
garded as a sufficiently satisfactory sample. Indeed, the number 
of books actually described by him, amounts to no less than 
460 ; comprising every variety of form, from the old-fashioned 
4tos of the sixteenth century, dowm to the almost microscopic 
one sous volumes in 64mo, which the necessities of modern 
competition have forced into circulation. 

The number and variety of almanacs which jostle each “'other 
in tlie hawkers’ book-market is almost beyond belief. M. 
Nisard enumerates no less than one hundred*, the names of 
which alone would form a study in themselves — almanacs of 
every variety of form ; large almanacs and small almanacs ; 
single, double, and triple almanacs — almanacs, again, of every 
political hue, as the National, Imperial, Constitutional, Repub- 
lican, and Red; and almanacs of no political hue at all, as 
M. Pagnerre’s ‘ National, qui ne contient rien dc politique ; ’ 
almanacs for every class and profession ; as pocket almanacs and 
fireside almanacs ; almanacs for town, and almanacs for coun- 
try ; shepherds’ almanacs, soldiers’ almanacs, traders’ alma- 
nacs, farmers’ almanacs, lovers’ almanacs; — almanacs of the most 
opposite character ; as the ‘ Anabaptiste’ and the ^ St. Vincent de 
‘ i^aul,’ the ^ Almanach du Crime,’ and the ‘ Almanach des 
^ Rons Conseils ; ’ the ^ Bon Emiite,’ and the ^ Bon Vivant ! ’ 

Among the locally designated almanacs, the ^ Liegeois’ is the 
most ancient, as it is also the basis of most of the others. Many, 
indeed, of those enumerated by M. Nisard under very diftbrent 
designations, are in reality but varieties of this ^ Alinanach- 
^ souche.’ It is found, in a multitude of various forms, — 
the ^ Petit LicgeA,’ the ‘ Double Liegeois,’ ^ Tres Double 
^ Libgeois,’ ^ Veritable Double Liegeois,’ ^ Triple Liegeois,’ and 
‘ Veritable Triple Liegeois.’ Of these the first, or ^ Petit 
‘ Libgeois,’is by far the most extensively circulated. The earliest 
edition of which any trace can be found, is that of 1636, and 
the name of its compiler, the venerable Matthew Laensberg 
(who may be regarded as the Moore of French^almanacs), still 
figures upon the title-page of each successive yearly issue.t 


. * Of these, fully nine-tenths are issued from the provincial pub- 
lishing establishments at 'froyes, Epinal, Nancy, Chatillon-aur- 
Seine — only ten being published in Paris. 

t M. Nisard, not finding, among the Liegeois almanacs submitted 
to the Commission, nor in the collections which he had the opporlu- 
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The ‘Li^eois’ almanacs^ however variously designated, are all 
24nio 5 the variety of^ name, double, triple, &o., arising solely from 
the number of their pages. In part, the contents of all are, of 
course, the same ; consisting of the ordinary topics which, in all 
countries, constitute the essentials of an almanac; — as the calen- 
dar, the church festivals, solar and lunar tables, lists of fairs 
and markets, public offices, &c. But, besides this, they all con- 
tain, according to their various dimensions, a greater or less 
amount of miscellaneous information, — astrological predictions, 
weather tables, horoscopes, agricultural precepts, riddles, ititer- 
pretations of dreams, anecdotes, tales, culinary recipes, medical 
prescriptions, — odds and ends, in a word, of the most motley 
character, — 


‘ Beginning with the laws that keep 
The radiant planets in their courses ; 

And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels or shoeing horses/ 

The portion of their contents, however, which chiefly interests 
us, as illustrating the moral and intellectual condition of the 
public among whom they circulate, is the prophetical or astro* 
logical department. How far the faith of the purchasers re- 
sponds to the pretensions of the prophet, it is, of course, difficult 
to pronoi^nce. Many readers, no doubt, regard the predictions 
simply in the light of a jest, but there can be no doubt, too, that 
a large amount of credit stilkclings to them among the rural 
population.' M. ^Jisard reports, not only that the circulation of 
these prophetical almanacs far ex:ceed8 that of the non-pro- 
phetical class, but also that one publication conducted on the 
opposite principle, and designed to counteract their evil tendency 
and to discredit their absurd pretensions, has proved a complete 
failure. As regards the views of tlie c||^ipiler3 themselves. 


nity of examining, any edition printed at Li6go itself, expresses an 
opinion (which he afterwards modifies) that this almanac never was 
printed at Liege at all. This, if true, would be not the least singular 
circumstance in the history of these curious little Serials. But it is 
not true. It had been regularly printed at Li6ge for a long series of 
years, by a family named Bourguignon, the widow of one of whom 
sold the proprietorship of it to the present proprietor, F. J. Cullar- 
din ; and the edition now before us (1843) contains a formal de- 
claration, signed by C. Bourguignon, attesting that she has 
transferred to him the copyright, together with * the precious docu- 
‘-mentlf which secure to this publication the feneCess that it has con- 
‘ enjoyed since its first appearance at the commencement of 

tlie 17th century.’ 
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several of them, it is true, put forward their predictions in a 
light and playful spirit, and, indeed, without the least attempt 
to conceal their own consciousness of thfe absurdity. But the 
majority of them, on the other hand, make it equally plain that 
they desire to be seriously understood and implicitly believed. 
It is still seriously related of Nostradamus (the great prophet 
of one class of the almanacs ) that he distinctly foretold, long 
before either event, the death of tJenry IL and the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, although the lattci’ did not occur till six 
years after the death of the prophet. The well-known anec- 
dote of Madame Dubarry’s downfall* is still appealed to in* con- 
firmation of the veracity of Matthew Laensberg, the Liegeois 
oracle. 

One of the most curious circumstances of these predictions is, 
that, by a strange fiction, they are all ascribed to one of three 
mysterious individuals, whom popular tradition believes to 

‘ Have learned tlic art which none may name, 

In Padua, far beyond the sea ; — 

Michael Nostradamus, Matthew Laensberg, and Joseph Moult ; 
and even now the predictions of each successive year profess to 
be printed from certain ^ precious documents^ which were left 
behind by these worthies, and which are still declared to be in tJie 
possession of the fortunate almanac-makers.t Now, of these three 
reputed prophets, although the first, Nostradamus, is a historical 
character, the existence of the second, Laensberg, is much more 
than problematical, and the third. Moult, is certainly a myth. 
Nostradamus was a crazy physician of St. Remi, who pub- 
lished, during his lifetime, a collection of wild and fantastic 


* In the ‘ Liegeois’ for 1774, under the predictions for April, one 
was to the eftect that. ‘ unc dame dcs plus favoris^es jouera son 
^ dernier role.' Mme, Dubarry did her best to liave the almanac 
suppressed, and frequently expressed an uneasy wish that ‘ ce vilain 
<mois d'avril’ was past. In the beginning of IMay Louis XV. took 
small pox, and died after a very brief illness ; and the consequent 
ruin of the ‘Dame Favorisee’s’ fox'tunes established those of the 
Liegeois oracle more firmly than ever. 

•j* Thus the ‘Liegeois,’ year* after year, professes fh its title-page 
to be ^ support^ pour le irieridien de Lidge par Matthieu Laensbergb, 

♦ inathematicien ’ (though he is said to have lived in the beginning of 
the l7th century) ; and the deed of transfer of the copyright of 
this, almanac (which is printed on the reverse title) includes the 
‘ documents pr4cieux qui assurent a cel annuaire le sucefes dont il a 
‘ constanii;^ent |oui>’ and which profess to be the MSS. of Mat- 
thew Laensberg ! 
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^ Predictions,’ which secured for him a brilliant reception in 
the superstitious court of Catherine de Medici, and have been 
the foundation of the very questionable celebrity which he has 
since enjoyed. Laensberg’s admirers describe him as ^ a learned 
‘ canon of St. Bartholomew’s at Liege, about the beginning of 
^ the seventeenth century ; ’ but, unluckily for the pretension, no 
such name is found in the list of canons of St. Bartholomew, 
either then or at any other period. And (most unhappy fate of 
all) the redoubted ‘ Joseph Moult,’ when his claims are tried by 
the test of history, dwindles dow,n, from a mighty enchanter, — 

‘ Who, when in Salamanca’s cave, 

Him listed his magic w^and to wave, 

The hells would ring in Notre Dame,’ — 

into an obsolete French adverb ! An Ignorant copyist trans- 
formed the original title of the almanac: ^ l*ropheties de Thomas I. 
^ (lllyric) MOULT utiles ’ the very useful Prophecies of T homas 
^ lllyricus,’ from which, originally in Italian, the so-called ^ Moult’ 
is a translation), into' the ^ Propheties dc Thomas Joseph 
^ Moult, utiles^ the useful Prophecies of Thomas Joseph 
^Moult’ I)"*" 

Another very curious branch of information assiduously culti- 
vated in the more atucient of tlieso publications, is the science of 
astrological influences, or of the control which the planets exercise 
over the destinies of man, and the means by which tlieir evil 
tendencies may be counteracted, and their salutary action use- 
fully turned to account. With this view a set of very singular 
diagrams (one of which bears a striking resemblance to tlie 
picture of Gulliver tied down by the Llllipntians) has been 
devised, representing by lines and figures the various planetary 
influences which rule the several organs of the human frame. 
Thus Aries rules the head and face, Taurus the throat and neck, 
Gemini the arms and hands, and so on for the rest. The object 
of these strange diagrams, therefore, is to point out at a glance, 

* the several parts of the human frame with which the planets 
^ are respectively related and over which they rule, in order to 

* guard us against touching with the iron, or opening with the 
^ lance, the veins which proceed therefrom, at a time when the 
‘ planets severally related to these parts may be in conjunction 


♦We need hardly wonder at this transformation, when we recollect 
that the learned and sagacious Dr. Dibdin him^f transforms^ the 
adverb * jouxte ’ (from the Latin juxteC) into the name of a 
cautions his readers against the editipn of Bassom- 
^ouxteV {Library Compani&mli 513.) 
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^ with another malignant planet, and nbt rather waiting for a 
^ good planet which may serve to countervail its malignity.’ 
(Yol. i. p* 128.) * 

The almanac which deals most largely in this branch of science 
is the lineal descendant of the earliest known representative of 
this species of literature — the ^Shepherds’ Almanac;’ one ciclition 
of Avhich, with the date 1493, is still preserved, but which is 
believed to hjive been in existence long before that year. The 
^ Shepherds’ Almanac’ will be best imagined if the reader 
picture to himself an almanac wjiich was originally designed for 
a non-reading public, and in which the simple and primitive in- 
formation is mainly conveyed, not by words or letters, but by 
symbols and pictorial representations. The symbols are in part 
arbitrary, but they are generally derived from some resemblance 
to the object which they arc meant to represent. The days of 
the month are represented by the symbol or the portrait of the 
Saint of the day; and the information regarding each day is 
communicated in the form of some natural or conventional 
emblem. Thus the phases of the moon ate indicated by circles, 
crescents, reversed crescents, oblique crescents, &c. Sundays 
are marked by a cross; working-days by a triangle. Days 
favourable for the operation of bleeding are registered by a star ; 
days favourable for cupping, by a rude cupping-glass ; days when 
we may safely take pills, by a circle with diameters intersecting 
at right angles. If the hair may be cut, you see a pair of 
scissors; if the nails may be pared, a hand. Safe days for 
operating on the eyes are shown by an eye ; days for agricultural 
labour, by a hoe ; for cutting trees, by a hatchet ; and so on for 
the other, prescriptions or representations. 

This singular calendar appears to be no longer published 
separately ; but it is still preserved as a part of some of the 
other almanacs. The ^ Messagers Boiteux ’ reprint it regu- 
larly, year after year. M. Nisard says that the Liegeois have 
begun to omit it ; but this can only be true of the Liegeois 
published in France. The * Lidgeois’ almanacs of Liege, now 
before us, all reproduce at full length, not only this part of the 
ancient Shepherds’ Almanac, but all the other characteristics 
of that most primitive publication. ^ 

Turning to M. Nisard’s second head. Sciences and ^rts, under 
which one naturally expects to find information as td the state 
of scientific knowledge among the patrons of fbe litieratare du 
colportq.^e^ it is amusing to find that the ^ sciences to which 
M. refei»j,»te those of magic, aerology, divination, chi- 

romanoy, onei|$^anoy 5 the minor "depcMrtmen^to of mper* 
natural" the oracle, the art of cupftossuig, &c.; 
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nor is there any branch of this entire literature which enjoys a 
wi<ler and more steady popularity. 

Magic is divided into two kinds, Magie Blanche and Magie 
iVbiVc.v M. Nisard does not explain the distinction; hut we 
trust we shall not trespass on the privileges of the initiated, 
if we venture a conjecture* that by the former is meant the 
science founded upon the hidden, but yet lawful ttse of the 
secrets of nature, whereas the latter necessarily involves an un- 
lawful commerce with the world below. The latter science, 
we regret to say, is by far the ipore popular of the two. The 
principal books in this department circulated by tlie colpor- 
tears, are the ^ Grand Grimoire ; ’ the ‘ Enchiridion Leonis 
‘Papee;’ the * Triangle des Pactes;’ the .t ‘ Secrets du Grand 
^ Albert;’ the ‘Secrets du Petit Albert;’ and the ‘ Monde 
‘ Enchante.’ 

The name Grimoire seems to be a corruption of the title of 
the analogous Italian collection called Rimario ; a collection 
of rhymes (rime) or spells, from which it is in great part 
compiled. M. Nisard gives a full analysis of the contents 
of tills Grimoire, Perhaps it will he enough for our pur- 
pose to extract an entry from what we may call the ‘ lied 
‘ Pook ’ of the world below, containing an enumeration of the 
Grand Staff of the Satanic army. From this we learn that it 
consists of three 'superior spirits, — Emperor Lucifer, Prince 
Belzebub, and Grand Duke Astaroth; together with five infe- 
rior officials, — Lucifugc, prime minister; Satanachia, general-in- 
ehief ; Fleuretty, lieutenant-general ; Sargatanas, brigadier ; and 
Nebiros, field-marshal. We shall not trouble the reader with the 
names of eighteen subordinates who are under the command 
of those already enumerated ; but, as it may interest him to 
know the special departments intrusted to each of the great 
officers, we shall briefly say, that the Prime Minister Lucifuge 
has power over the wealth and treasures of the world ; General 
Satanachia is the special ruler of the fair sex, old and young ; 
Lieutenant-General Fleuretty ‘ has power to do whatever one 
‘ wishes at ^ night, and can cause hail to fall wherever he 
‘ pleases ; ’ Brigadier Sargatanas ‘ ciE^ii rem^er men invisible, can 
‘ transport them to distant places, locks, &o. ; ’ and 

Marshal Nebitos ‘ can cause evil to hpial any one he pleases, 
enable us to find the Hatri of G|?ry, predict future ev^ts, and 
^ teach us all secrets, whether of 4he mineral, the v^etable, or 
^ th§ animal world.’ (Vol. i. p. 165.) ..It is plain that, under the 
other of these greaiTpowert*^ Almost every con- 
O^vable magical operation may be successfully conducted. The 
' of conducting each successfully is detailed iU other 
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smaller publications, which describe the process to be followed 
in executing the several spells ; the rao^t powerful of whicli 
are known under the name of the * Red Dragon/ the " Black 
" Hen/ the ‘ Hand of Glory/ and the ^ Thundering Wand.’ 
Should the reader feel disposed to try his hand upon any of 
these, or upon any one of the varieties of compacts enume- 
rated in the ^ Triangle des Pactes/ * he will find in M. Nisard’s 
book full details not alone of the^ marvellous virtues which 
they possess, but of the whole form to be observed in order to 
avoid danger and to insure success; the form of compact to be 
entered into ; the terms on which the spirit is to be compelled 
to the will of the operator; the devices by which his malignant 
schemes may be evaded; and the incantation by which he liiay 
be safely * laid,’ when he shall have fulfilled the operator’s 
beliests. 

The ^ Grand Grimoirc/ the ‘ Triangle des Pactes/ and tlie 
‘ Veritable Dragon Rouge,’ are all avowedly systems of Black 
or unlawful magic. On the contrary, the * Enchiridion Econis 
‘ (HI.) Papie/ and the ^ Manual of Pope llonorius’ (the former 
translated from the Latin), two little volumes absurdly at 
tributed to the Popes whose names they bear, are a singiihu 
mixture of magic and religion ; consisting, for the most j)ari, 
of the strangest of travesties of church prayers and other sacred 
I’ormularics. The formularies thus travestied are in the main 
a mere jargon of unmeaning words ; but they are commended 
as infallible talismans against all imaginable evils. One of them, 
for instance, consists of a long string of so-callcd names (many ol 
them utter ironscnsc) of our Lord ; another, of similar names uf 
the Blessed Virgin, the wearing of which is declared to be an 
infallible safeguard for the bearer, whether by sea or land. 
Then come iiharms against various evils. Thus against tiie 
falling sickness ; ^ Whisper into the ear of the patient these 
^ words, — Gaspar fert myrrham^ thus Melchior , Balthasar auriim; 
^ and he will rise u}) instantly. In oz’der to cure him radicaUy, 
^ you must g(?t three iron nails^ the length of his little finger. 

" Bury them" deeply In the pitLfe of his first fall, and over each of 
‘ them name the patieAt^s narifie.’ 

M. Nisard pvofesse^hittoaelf unable to divine wha^ is the object 
of a charm which is preseribcd;(vol. i. p. 189.) to '^be used pour 
etre dur^ * in order to become hard.’ We have recti it suggested 

This4ork deserves* to more popular thaij^^ny pf its compe- 
titors, as It comes i^t^^the fisjld apned with a solemn aiftheiiticatien, 
confirmed by the autograph of^Lucifuge Rdf^ale himself: Sec 
this cwrieus autograph in fac-simile, vol. i. p. 177. 

^aOL.^CVlI. Nol CCXVII. 
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that dur means ^ bullet-proofV At all events here it is: — 

* Write upon two separate billets in your own blood as fol- 

* lows : on the firsts Rmacc^ Malior ; on the secoild, Hora consum-- 
‘ rnatum esty in te confedo (sic) Satana, You must swallow one of 

* these, and wear the other round your neck.’ 

Another popular book with the colportage is the ^ Monde En- 
' chante/ chiefly compiled from Bekker’s well-known but prolix 
treatise on Demon oh »gy, pr rather from the French translation 
of it. The ^ Monde Enchantc,’ although hut a summary of the 
subject, yet enters into details which no doubt will astonish the 
reader unlearned in supernatural lore. It reviews minutely all 
the differc^it classes of demons ; discriminates their characters, 
functions, and habits ; and describes particularly their great 
festival, well knowm by the name of the Witches’ Sabbath ; and 
although the author confesses that the number of devils is so 
large as to render it at first sight impossible to be accurately 
ascertained, yet he assures us that ^ a man who had specially 
‘ a})plicd himself to the inquiry, at last succeeded in determining 

* it with precision ‘ having discovered their number with as 
perfect. accuracy as though he had counted them over one by 
one, and passed them in review before him. ^ This writer,’ he 
adds, ^ assures us that ho has ascertained their number to be 

* (errors excepted) seven million, four hundred and four thou- 
sand, nine hundred and twenty-six ! ’ 

A set off against all these demoralising extravagancies was 
attempted in a caricature of their al)surdity, entitled ^ Histoirc 
^ de M. Oufle, ou rincredulite et la Mecreance aux sortileges aux 
^ diablcs, inagiciens, &c., couvaincue par les ccrits des ancieiis 
^ cabalistes et demonographes.’ But M. NIsard is obliged to 
confess, that it is less popular and less extensively circulated 
than the ^ Petit Albert,’ the ‘ Grand Griinoire,’ and its other 
rivals of ^ the dusky art.’ 

The jest-books, books of anecdotes, a*id facetiae of the coU 
portagey do not ajipear to be specially characteristic. They 
seem closely to resemble our own collections of the same 
character. The great heroes of these anecdotes, though in very 
different ways^are the Due de Roquelaure, a kind of French 
Liilrd of Logan, who flourished in the court j&f the Grand 
Monarque, and died in 1683, and a laiore plebeian humourist, 
M. Briolet, who lived in the following century. A large pro- 
portion of the anecdotes relating to the former arc licentious 
in the extreme. 

a a good deal of genuimAuraour/not unmIxed, how- 
with, profanity, in many the compositions described in 
chapter on ‘ Discourses, Funeral Orations,’ 6:c, , Mo.st of 
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these are the productions of a so-called ^ Academy of Troyes’ 
— an association of .humourists just such as would have glad- 
dened Swift’s heart to contemplate — which was established 
in that city, about the middle of the last century, <Aiefly under 
the inspiration of the celebrated advocate J. Pa Grosley, best 
known to English scholars by his learned essay on the pretended 
Spanish conspiracy against Venice in 1618. Like many similar 
aspirants, the academicians of Troyes failed completely in their 
own country; but, venturing to submit *the fruit of their lucu- 
brations to the more enlightened judgment of the literary 
of Paris, their ^ RIemoires’ were at once rewarded with a popu- 
larity the echo of which is still heard in the colportage. 

One of the most curious samples of this species of composi- 
tion is the * Testament et derni^sres Paroles de Michel Morin.’ 
Morin is described as beadle of the church of Beausejour in 
Picardy. In the hands of the witty author, he is made the Don 
Quixote or Friar Gerund of the age of panegyrics ; and his 
character and history are used as the vehicle of a most amusing 
caricature of the fulsome oratory which* it was the fashion of 
the time to lavish upon the memory of the most commonplace 
and even the most worthless, provided they had left wealth 
snough to cover their poverty of rejmtation. There is a ^ Ser- 
‘ mon in Proverbs,’ too, the great merit of which consists in 
stringing together in logical sequence a series of the most 
motley and unconnected adages, so as to produce an orderly 
and intelligible dlfecourse. The effect is extremely curious, and 
reminds one forcibly, although in a diflerent order, of the 
oddities of* the well-known German preaclier, Abraham dc 
Sancta Clara, whose peculiarities Schiller has successfully 
imitated in the discourse of his Capuchin in ^ Wallenstein’s 
^ Lager.’ 

Two very long chapters arc devoted to the books of the 
colportage which relate to * Keligion et Morale,’ and Religious 
Poetry. It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that 
the books comprised under these denominations constitute the 
real popular religious .literature of France. That literature 
forms a perfectly distinct department. It possesses a special 
and independent organisation, under the direction of the clergy ; 
nor was it comprehended ^inong the objects to wmch the Coin- 
mission du Colportage was charged to apply itself. The litera- 
ture submitted to the Commission and described -by M. Nisard, 
though it comprises spii^e unexceptiomible books, is for the 
most part of a far. 16wer and coarser stamp. Wery 'many of the 
books do not [iretend in the least to the devotional character ; 
where they make such pretension, the devotion is generally of a 
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very low anj questionable type, and abounds with apocryphal 
histories and meaningless legends ; the moral teaching, when it 
seeks to be practical/often descends into dangerous and objec- 
tionable details ; and, in a word, the general tendency of the 
class is towards a hard and vulgar formalism. We learn, indeed, 
from M. Nisard that the great majority of them are discoun- 
tenanced by the clergy, although they maintain a clandestine 
popularity among the rude and superstitious peasantry, to the 
partial exclusion of the sounder literature which the clergy seek 
to encourage. 

The * Religious poetry ’ of the colportage deserves a separate 
article. It remained, with hardly an exception, the very same 
for centuries, and most of the pieces which M. Nisard describes, 
date from the fifteenth century, and perhaps even earlier. Not 
that there does not exist in the religious literature of France 
any poetry of more modern opgin. On the contrary, there is 
no country where it is more abundant ; every diocese has, its 
own hymn book, every religious association its own collection of 
cantiques. But none of these, although some of them, especially 
the ^ Cantiques de St. Sulpice,^ possess very great merit, have 
succeeded in dislodging their old friends from their place by the 
winter fireside of the French peasant, or their hold upon his 
imagination and bis heart. Their -exceeding simplicity, their 
highly dramatic style, and their perfect adaptations in imagery, 
in allusions, and in illustrations, to the peasant life and the 
peasant character, have been their safeguaijl through all the 
social, political, and religious revolutions which they have out- 
lived. 

The cantiques spirituels described by M. Nisard are a series of 
religious ballads or romances, partly scriptural, partly legendary. 
Of the former class are the ancient drama or mystery of the 
Nativity, the Sacrifice of Abraham, Joseph and his Brethren, 
Judith and Holofernes, the Prodigal: of the latter, the legend 
of our Lady of Liesse, of St, Barbara, St. Eustache, Genevieve 
of Brabant, St. Alexis, St. Hubert, Patron of the chase, and 
several others.* Their chief common characteristic is extreme 
simplicity ; and, although there is no great elevation, whether 

* It may be well to say that these romances are by no means ex- 
clusively French in their origin. The very same romances — not 
only the same in substance, but often even identical iti the very 
foriii-^are found in Italian, in Spanish (where they form the great 
ti<^aitre*houifee from which Calderon de la Bsirca has drawn the 
of bis religious dramas), and, 'above all, in German. Every 
one of the above romances, and many may still be fouhd in 

the enumerated by Gdrres and others* 
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moral or intellectual, in any of them, they are, for the most part, 
marked by a purity and a fidelity to natuj'e which, in healthful 
effect upon the feelings, inay well be believed to outweigh far 
more brilliant and striking qualities. 

The last branch of the hawkers’ literature reviewed by 
M. Nisard comprises its Fiction ; and we may include under the 
saijac head the lives of celebrated robbers, sharpers, adventurers, 
and other Newgate heroes, which he has placed in a different 
category. M. Nisard divides this important branch of hawkers’ 
literature into two classes — the^ancient and the modern. * 'The 
former still maintains an almost undisj)uted popularity in some 
remote rural districts ; the latter has driven out his predecessor 
among the ouvriers and grisettes of the towns and cities, and is 
fast creeping in among the younger portion even of the agri- 
cultural population of many of the departments. 

It is true that many of the books sold by the colporteurs, 
and some of those not the least popular, are quite unobjec- 
tionable. For a long time the tales of Madame Cottin, authoress 
of the well-known ^ Exiles of Siberia,’ enjoyed almost a mo- 
nopoly of the market ; and more recently her popularity has* 
been shared by two other lady-novelists, Mesdarnes D’Aulnoy 
and Daubenton. Whatever may be the defects of these writers 
as regards taste, their moral tone is not liable to serious criti- 
cism. It would have been well if the trade had confined 
itself to their works, or even to those of a still more prolific 
^\n*lter, Ducray-Duminil, whose novels fall but little short in 
number of those of Mr. James, and whose works in general, 
although not quite beyond exception as regards their moral 
tendency, are purity itself in comparison with the garbage of 
the later school of the fiction of the colportage. 

But, although these works, and such as these, together with 
many of our own recognised favourites, * Robinson Crusoe,’ 

^ Telemachus,’ * Gil Bias,’ and the * Arabian Nights,’ have 
always maintained a steady circulation, it is equally certain 
that a similar, though more clandestine, popularity was enjoyed 
by such works as the ^ Decameron,’ the ^ Cent Nouvelles,’ the 
* Romans ’ of Voltaire, Rousseau’s ^ Heloise ’ and ^ Confessions,’ v 
Diderot’s Tales, the more disgusting tales of Cr^billon Fils, 
and others of more modern date, unknown in England even by 
name, but in principles and in colouring equally detestable. 
It is only necessary to cast an eye over the titles of the long 
series enumerated by M. Nisard in a note (vol. ii. pp. 579-581.), 
in order to see* how demoralising must be the' tendency, and 
how fatal the effect of such a literature. 

M. Nisard, as we have already observed, maintains a careful 
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reserve as to the remedial measures contemplated or adopted by 
the Commission du Cplportage. We Icarn^ however, from the 
lecture of Cardinal Wiseman, referred to in the beginning of 
this article, that its first measure, after the calling in of the 
books for examination, w’as to order fully three-fourths of the 
whole number to be at once withdrawn from circulation. We 
collect,, too, from the author himself, that an attempt has been 
made, as yet seemingly without much success, by the publishers 
in whose hands the colportage trade has hitherto been centered, 
to supply wdth approved and unobjectionable books the void 
thus suddenly created ; and he appears to hold out something 
like a hope, that he may give us, in a future publication, an 
account of the new ‘ Litterature dii Colportage,’ which it is thus 
attempted to inaugurate. .This, no doubt, is one of the great social 
problems of the age, hardly, if at all, inferior in interest to that 
of primary education itself ; because it involves the success of 
that self-education, which boars even more directly on the 
practical formation of the character of tiio individual, and the 
determination, for good or for evil, at the outset, of the moral 
principles which, whetlicr unfelt or openly avowed, are destined 
to be his guide of action throughout life. It is plain that the 
arbitrary enactments of a government, or the remedial measures 
of a commission, can but reach the externals : they deal witlx 
the symptoms rather than with the disease. Nor can we venture 
to hope that any real progress has been made towards its 
eradication, until we shall have an opportunity of judging of 
the character of the new literature which it is proposed to sub- 
stitute, and of its suitableness fur the true exigencies of so im- 
portant a crisis. 

Meanwhile the subject is one in which wc ourselves have a 
concern far deeper and more practical than that arising from the 
mere literary or antiquarian considerations which it involves. 
Silcb a revelation from abroad should awaken our curiosity, or 
rather a far more earnest feeling, as to the condition of affairs 
at home. Proximus ardet. Wc have before us at this moment 
several narmtives of witchcraft, charms,^ and singular supersti- 
tions, in various parts of England, which would furnish, a prac- 
tical commen,tiiry on the blackest pages of tho Grand Grimoire, 
The English almanacs for the present year, contain, predictions 
just as detailed and announced with quite as sober an air, as 
those of tho ' Almanachi Prophetique ’ itself.* And, as regards 

r ^ -t — ■' ■ ■'■ ■ ■ ' ■ ’ * 

^*Rapha€il*8 Prophetic Messenger’ i& a literab tfanscript of tho 
:^r^hch Prophetic Almana^fr. < Gopestick’s Prophetic and Commer- 
Almanac/ with a less solemn pretentious display of science, 
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its corrupt Irig and demoralising tendencies, we fear tluiL there 
are to be 1‘oiiiid publications in our literature for the poor which 
may not unsuccessfully dispute that baM einiuenco’ with tlie 
worst dregs of the ^ Litterature du Colportage.’ Let any man 
read Mr, Mayliew’s brief, but pregnant, notices of tlie ^ Costcr- 
Miternturc,’ Let him read of the sahi by millions'^ of the 
^ gallows’ literature ’ which is by far the most j)opular ware of 
our literary hawkers ; of a single^ individunrs selling on a 
Saturday night two thousand such publications ; of families 
clubbing their pence to indulge this disca-ed curiosity ; of the 
groups of listeners assembled even in the remote villages by the 
scauly light of a fire and drinking in with eager ears the exciting 
narrative, which hiltlates them in the vices of great cities; and 
of the morbid attraction of these publications to the young of 
both sexes. The retailers of those publications are, as Jjord 
Campbell forcibly observed in bringing forward his measure for 
the suppression of ol)sccne literature, ^ moral poisoners ’ : and 
we aj’e satisfied that the Lord Chief Justice and M. Nisar<l 
have both done service to the interests '*of j)nblic morality in 
arming the law with additional power to crush these abuses. 

On the other hand, wc are bound in fairness to say, that much 
has been done of late years in this country to bring excellent 
Avorks of instruction and entertainment within reacli of the 
middle and lower classes. The Kallvvay b(jok-stall lias estab- 
lished a place for literature by the side of the great improvc- 
lucnt in modern locomotion; and its contents are by no means 
worthless oi* contemptible. In one way or in another the de- 
mand for literary amusement will be supplied to the people, and 
it is of vital iinjiortance that this su[)ply should be drawn from 
pure waters, and not from that subterranean current which is 
tainted with the superstitions of the past and tlic vices of the 
present age. 


is equally ludicrous iu its guesses at the future. The death of the 
Emperor Nicholas made sad work in the predictions for 1855. 

* ‘ To shoAV the' extent of tlie trade in execution broadsheets,” I 
obtained returns of tlie miraber of copies relating to the principal 
executions of late, which had been sold : 


Of Rush 

the Mannings 
Courvoisier 
Good 
Corder/' . 
Greenacre 
{Mayhew's 
vol. i. p. 


2,500,000 dopies. 

2.500.000 „ 

1 . 666.000 
1,650,000 „ 

1.650.000 „ 

1 . 666.000 „ 

London LaXiiour and the London Poor^ 
284.) 
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Art. IX. — Tracts apd other Publications on Metallic and 
Paper Currency. By the Right Honourable liOrd Over- 
STONE. Collected by J. R. McCulloch, Esq. 1857. 8vo. 
[Not published.] 

1\Tumerous and valuable as have been Mr. McCulloch’s con- 
tributions to monetary ^scicncQ, his latest labour — that of 
collecting and editing the tracts and otlier publications of Ijord 
Overstonc — must be regarded, in so far as relates to immediate 
practical results, as one of the most useful and important. At the 
present juncture, wlicn Parliament may he called upon to review 
our monetary system, and to decide on the expediency of renew- 
ing the existing charter of the Bank of England, the value of 
these remarkable productions cannot be over-estimated. The 
only thing to be regretted is, that they should liave been re- 
printed, not for publication, but for private distribution only. 
It is due to the diffusion of knowledge upon a question deeply 
^iffecting the well-being of the community at large that they 
should be given to the public. As literary compositions, they 
are masterpieces; as contributions to monetary science, they 
rank with the congenial and analogous productions of Adam 
Smith, IJorner, and^ Ricardo. Tt may, indeed, be truly affirmed 
that, as regards the investigation of questions peculiarly re- 
lating to the regulation of the circulation and to the theory 
of hanking, Lord Overstone is in some respects superior to his 
illustrious predecessors, lie is superior to Adam Smith in 
the clioice' and in the consistent use of the terms he employs, 
and in that logical precision which is the chief beauty of philo- 
sophical language; he is superior to Horner and Ricardo 
in the application to the complex phenomena of the money 
market of that searching analysis which detects the fallacies 
lurking beneath undefined and ambiguous terms, and reveals 
elementary principles previously unseen. Adam Smith, as 
has been showm by Mr. McCulloch in the admirable notes 
appended to his edition of the ^Wealth of Nations,’ fell into 
some fundamental errors. Horner and Ricardo refscued monetary 
science from the anarchy into which it had been thrown by the 
suspension of rtictallic payments, and restored it to the status in 
which it had been left by Adam Smith. Lord Overstone, while 
effectually disposing of the misconceptions and fallacies of the 
^present atives of Bosanquet, Castlereagh, and Van- 
built upon the foundations laid by^'&mith, and coin- 
the structure which the illustrious founder of Economical 
Science h^d commenced. 
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This is high praise ; but it will not be regarded «a8 undeserved 
or ns exaggerated by any one who has leisure to peruse, and 
ability to understand, the very simple and lucid exposition of 
elementary principles presented in the volume now before us : 
nor will the judgment we have ventured to pronounce be re- 
versed by any competent authority who will contrast the state 
of the science of Currency and Banking, as it was left by Adam 
Smith and restored by Ricardo, wjth the state to which it lias 
been advanced in the writings of Lord Overstone.* 

Adam Smith explained the nature and extent of the advan- 
tages which may be obtained by the establishment of a conver- 
tible paper currency. He showed that paper money, con- 
sisting of bank notes issued by i)eople of undoubted credit, 
payable upon demand, without any condition, and in fact always 
r(?adily paid as soon as issued, is in every respect equal in value 
to gold and silver. 'I'liat the whole of the paper money, of 
every description, which can be easily circulated in any country, 
can never exceed the falue of the gold and silver of which it 
supplies the place, or which, the commerce l)eiug the same, 
would circulate there if there were no paper money. That the 
substitution of paper in the room of gold and silver money re- 
places a very expensive instrument of commerce for one much 
less costly, and sometimes equally convenient; and that when 
such substitution is effected, the floating capital of the country — 
the whole quantity of maintenance, tools, and materials by which 
industry is put in motion — may be increased by the whole value 
of the gold and silver which is disengaged from circulation. 

But although Adam Smith thus correctly explained the nature, 
the extent, and the ultimate limits of the advantages to be de- 
rived from the substitution of paper for metallic money, yet he 
not only failed to present a siifficicntly comprehensive view of 
the theory of Currency and Banking, but enunciated a doctrine 
which, having been extensively adopted under the sanction of 
his high authority, has become a prolific source of error. He 
failed to recognise the important and generic distinction between 
issuing notes and making advances from deposits, — in other 
words, between creating additional circulation and lending upon 
securities portions of the circulation already in existence ; and 


* We are also indebted to Lord Overstone and Mr. M‘Culloch 
for another volume of great interest to the history of monetary 
science, entitled ‘ A select Collection of scarce and valuable Tracts 
‘ on Paper Currency and Banking from the Originals, by Hume, 
‘ Wallaci^, Thornton, Ricardo, Blake, and others, with a Preface, 
‘ Notes, and Index, reprinted December, 1857.’ 
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lie affirmed the principle, that " if bankers arc restricted from 
^ issuing any notes for less than a certain sum, and if they are 
^ subjected to the obligation of an immediate and unconditional 
^ payment of such notes as soon as presented, their trade may 

* with safety to the public be rendered in all other respects per- 

* fectly free.’ This doctrine, first promulgated in 1776, was 
practiciilly refuted by the excessive issue of bank notes which 
occurred during the monetary crisis of 1792 ; but unfortunat ely 
for the progress of science, the author of the ‘ W ealth of Nations ’ 
did not live to profit by the experience of that eventful year. 

While Adam Smith explained the nature and determined the 
limits of the advantages which can be derived from the sub- 
stitution of a paper for a metallic circulation, he left to future 
inquirers the solution of some of the most important problems 
in the science of Currency and Banking. But he had no imme- 
diate successors. During the long period from the publication 
of the^^ Wealth of Nations’ in 1776 to the suspension of cash 
payments in 1797, the mantle of the jirophet had not been 
caught. That suspension not only arrested progress, but caused 
retrogression. When the currency ceased to conform to its 
standard, the Idea of a standard was lost. When the bank note 
was .released from its- promise to pay in gold, what was the pay- 
ment which it promiced to effect ? It promised to pay in pounds 
sterling. But as the pound which it promised and which it was 
required under the Suspension Act to pay, did not consist of a 
given quantity of gold, in what else did it consist ? To answer 
this question w'as no easy task. Merchants, bankers, econo- 
mists, and statesmen sought with bewildered zeal tlic solution 
of the mysterious problem — What is a pound? Mr. Henry 
Thornton defined a pound sterling to be the interest of 33/. 6s. Sd. 
in the three per cent. Government stock. Lord Castlcreagh 
improved upon the definition, and contended that a pound sterl- 
ing is ^ a sense of value ; ’ while the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, less solicitous for scientific precision, was satisfied with 
obtaining the sanction ' of the House of Commons for his cele- 
brated resolution, that depreciated paper was regarded by the 
public as equivalent to coin. 

The erased ^foundations of monetary science were restored 
through the labours of Huskisson, Horner, and Ricardo. Light 
redawned in the report of the Bullion Committee. Ricardo’s 
reply to Bosanqnet dispi^lled the still lingering obscuration. On 
the resumption of metallic payments in 181&, ^the dark age of 

* oujrrency had passed.’ 

M brief reference to the progress of public opinion on ques- 
tions relating to the regulation of the currency, from the re- 
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sifmption of cash payments to the promulgation of the more 
advanced views of Lord Ovcrstone, cannot fail to be at once 
interesting and instructive. 

The first object to whicli all the efforts of Horner and 
Ricardo were directed was the restoration of the standard ; and 
on the attainment of this object by Sir Robert Peel’s Act 
of 1819 they erroneously conceived that the legal obligation of 
immediate convertibility which it, imposed Avas a sufficient 
security against the danger of future over-issue, depreciation, 
and suspeuvsion ; that the paper currency would be subject to 
no fluctuations other than those which would equally t>ccur 
under a purely metallic circulation ; and that the important 
work which they had undertaken was fully and finally {)er- 
forrned. Ricardo, indeed, had incidentally shown, that, imme- 
diate convertibility, although it would secure equivalency be- 
tween paper and gold, yet could not prevent an increase of 
issues sufficient to lower the value both of notes and coin in 
relation to foreign currencies; and we cannot but believe that 
further experience Avould have led this •profound and original 
thinker to follow out this principle to its legitimate practical 
conclusion, and to correct the error of Adam Smith, — that the 
issue of bank notes requires no other limitation than that im- 
posed by the obligation of immediate and .unconditional pay- 
ment in gold. 

The panic of 1825 taught a lesson which it was Impossible 
to disregard. Horner and Ricardo had been lost to science ; 
but Mr. Tooke, aspiring to be their legitimate successor, pub- 
lished ill 1826 an able work, in which he not only supported 
the principles of the buHionists who had carried the Act of 
1819 for the resumption of metallic payments, but demonstrated, 
by an elaborate reference to the increase in the amount of the 
circulation, and to the advance of general prices consequent 
thereon, that the obligation of immediate convertibility, im- 
posed by the Act. of 1819 was an insufficient security against 
excessive issue. He affirmed the fundamental principle, that 
^ the only criterion of excessive issue is an efflux of bullion.’ 
He showed, by quotations from the Stamp Office returns pre^ 
sented to Parliament, that in 1824 and 1825 the Bank of 
England, as well as the numerous provincial banks, in utter 
disregard of the criterion presented by a continuous efflux of 
bullion, exercised to an enormous extent the power of over- 
issue left to them by the Act of ISlSk. And he explained how 
these excessive issues added fuel to the flame of speculation, 
inflated prices,, and induced an all but fatal collapse. Mr. 
Tooke’s work of 1826 may possibly have contributed in no 
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inconsiderable degree to promote the reception of the moi% 
enlightened views regt|;rding the regulation of the Currency 
which at that time began to prevail. 

It would be unjust to the Directors .of the Bank of England 
not to record the fact^ that/ they were amongst the foremost to 
discover and to admit, that from the resumption of cash pay- 
ments in 1819 to the panic in 1826, the circulation was not 
regulated by any definite and established principle. In 1819 
they had j)asscd, and laid before Parliament, a solemn ‘resolution, 
in which they formally denied that the state of the Exchanges 
is affected by the amount of the circulation. In 1827 they 
rescinded that discreditable resolution ; and in 1832 the evi- 
dence given by the most intelligent of the Bank Directors before 
the Parliamentary Committee of that year, contrasts in an extra- 
ordinary manner with the evidence which had been given only 
thirteen years before, and affords a very s'atisfactory proof of Jlie 
rapid progress which sound principles had made in the public 
mind, and especially amongst the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land, during that period.* The evidence of the then Governor of 
the Bank, Mr. Horsley Palmer, supported by the concurrent tes- 
timony of his colleagues, Mr. Ward and Mr. Norman, would con- 
stitute no bad summary of the true principles upon which the 
issues of the Bank should be managed. It was unanimously con- 
ceded, that the convertibility of the notes of the Bank ought to 
be secured by regulating the amount of the issues with reference 
to the state of the foreign exchanges ; that the increase or dimi- 
nution of gold in the hands of the Bank ought to be taken as 
the only safe test of a favourable or unfavourable state of the 
exchanges ; and that the amount of the paper issues ought to be 
made to vary with a direct reference to the fluctuations in the 
amount of specie. 

It is one thing /to see what ought to be done, and another 
and a very different thing to devise the means of doing it : one 
thing to assent to a principle, another to bring it into practical 
operation. The expansive force of steam had been known for 
ages ; but it required the creative genius of a Watt to make it 
the instrument of an industrial revolution. The principle adopted 
by the Director, that the circulation should be made to vary in 
exact conformity with the variations of the bullion in their 
coffers, was perfect ; but the arrangement which they devised 
for securing this conformity was lamentably defective. The 
crises of 1837 and 1839 ^ere its fruits. In ^either were the 
variations in the circulation made to correspond with those 
of the bullion. Issues increased when bullion diminished, and 
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diminished when it increased. A brief examination of the rule 
adopted by the Directors will show us that these were its 
necessary results ; and will at the same fime aid us in acquiring 
a full and distinct perception of the working and of the efficacy 
of the more scientific regulation which was devised by Lord 
Ovicrstone as its substitute, and which was ultimately embodied 
in the Act of 1844. 

The available funds of the Bank* consisted of the notes which 
it issued, and of the deposits which its 'customers placed at its 
disposal ; * the reserve of coiq and notes being then equally 
applicable to the payment of the notes, and to the paynfent of 
the deposits. Now the rule adopted by the Directors was (the 
exchanges being previously at par, and the circulation conse- 
quently at its full amount) to invest two-thirds of these funds — 
circulation and deposits — in securities ; to keep these securities 
at a uniform amount ; and to increase or diminish their issues 
wifti the ' increase or diminution of the aggregate amount of 
their bullion and their deposits. It is apparent that this rule 
would have been perfectly effectual, lufd the holders of notes 
been the only parties entitled to draw out the gold ; because in 
this case, every diminution in the gold would have been accom- 
panied by a corresponding diminution in the amount of the 
circulation. But the depositors had an equal right with the 
holders of notes to draw out the gold ; and therefore the bullion 
might be diminished or even wholly exhausted, without the 
withdrawal of a single bank note from the channels of circu- 
lation. Let us suppose the state of the Bank to be 

Circulation. Deposits.’ Bullion. 

& £ £ 

18,000,000 10,000,000 9,000,000 

It is obvious that were the holders of notes to pay in 1,000,000/. 
in exchange for bullion for exportation, the circulation and the 
bullion would both be diminished by 1,000,000/. ; and it is 
equally self-evident that were the owners of deposits, not being 
at the same time holders of notes, to draw out gold for ex- 
portation to the amount of 1,000,000/., the bullion would be 
diminished by that amount, while there would be no diminu- 
tion whatever in the amount of the note circulation. , 

The plan for the regulation of their i&sues which the Directors 
announced to the Parliamen^ry Committee of 1832, brought 
forth its fruits in 1836. The ‘ Gaz^te* returns of*thc circula- 
tion and bullion from January 1836 to February 1837, give the 
following results : — 
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Circulation. Bullion. 

1836. £ £ 

January 12th ^ - 17,262,000 7,078,000 

August 23rd - 18,061,000 6,325,000 

1837. 

February 10th ■ 17,808,000 4,032,000 


Thus Ave see that from the 12th January to the 25l!h August 
the circulation was increased by 799,000/., while the bullion 
was diminished by 753,000/. ; and that from January 1836 to 
I'cbruavy 1837 the circulation* was increased by 546,000/., 
while tlie bullion was decreased by 3,046,000/. Such was the 
total and melancholy failure of the plan adopted by the Di- 
rectors for carrying out the principle to which they had become 
converts, of regulating the currency by the Foreign exchanges, 
and of making the note circulation expand and contract as the 
bullion increased and diminished. They saw with sufficient^dis- 
tinclness the object to be obtained ; but the means of obtaining 
it they failed to discern. 

The soundness of ' the views developed by Mr. Horsley 
Palmer, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Norman, before the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1832, had done much towards conciliating that 
degree of public favour which led to the renewal of the Charter ; 
and on the annouiKcement of their rule for bringing their view's 
into [jractical operation, it was confidently expected and be- 
lieved tliat the convertibility of the currency would be secured 
by regulating the amount of issue with a reference to the state 
of the exchanges ; that an increase or a diminution of gold in 
the hands of the Bank Avould be taken as the only certain and 
tafe test of the favourable or unfavourable state of the ex- 
changes; and that consequently the amount of the note circu- 
lation would be made to vary Avith a direct reference to the 
fluctuations in the amount of bullion in the Bank. As the 
‘ Gazette ’ returns revealed results directly opposite to those so 
confidently anticipated, the disappointment Avas extreme. Con- 
fidence gave place to uncertainty and alarm. The conduct 
of the Bank Directors, which had been extolled in 1832, was 
denounced in 1837. All the evils of the monetary and com- 
mercial pressure were attributed to their mismanagement ; and 
they Avere assailed not only for the adoption of an ineffectual 
rule, but for a systematic departure from it, while professing 
to be guided by it. These charges were supported by a re- 
ference to* the ‘ Gazette ’ returns. Mr. Horsley Palmer, the 
author of the new t^ystem of management, undertook its defence. 

the case against the Bank stronger than before. He 
did not attempt to controvert the fact, that the variations in the 
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amount. of the circulation did not correspond with those of the 
bullion ; and in endeavouring to show that the securities had 
been kept at a nearly uniform amoun’t, he disf losed the as- 
tounding fact, that the ^ Gazette ’ returns did not give an accu- 
rate statement of the actual position of the Bank. The public 
were now thoroughly bewildered; confusion was worse con- 
founded. Alarm and distrust prevailed ; and, under the existing 
disappointment and .pressure, all ^hopes of escaping from the 
evils resulting from irregular expansions and contractions of the 
circulation were for the moment abandoned. It Avas under 
these circumstances that Lord Overstone gave to the •public 
the first of that remarkable scries of tracts, in which the true 
principles upon which a convertible paper currency should be 
regulated were for the first time propounded. 

The Bank of England was, from its first establishment, both 
a bank of issue and a bank of deposit and discount. So also 
were all the minor banks of issue throughout the kingdom. 
The two functions Avere universally conjoined; and, in conse- 
quence of tliis constant conjunction, * were regarded as in- 
separably connected. The advances of the banks Avere made 
indiscriminately from tlicir oAvn promissory notes, and from the 
deposits placed at their disposal by their customers ; and Avlien 
their promissory notes displaced the coin, ^ud became the pre- 
dominating clement in the local circulations, they became also 
u [iromineiit element in the deposits placed at the disposal of 
the banks, so that it was dilficLilt if not impossible to distinguish 
between the advances made Avith notes issued de novo by the 
banks and the advances made Avith notes draAAm from deposits. 
In either case the circulation in the hands of the public Avas 
equally increased. The identical effects \\ ere regarded as pro- 
ceeding from identical causes ; and hence, in the conception of 
bankers, inei'chants, and the public, tlie functions of issue and 
of discount became inseparably connected. Hence, too, the 
hiilurc of Adam Smith and his followers, of Horner, and of 
ilieardo, to effect an analysis of the plicnomena of the market 
sufficiently strict and exluiustive to enable them to -present a 
perfect theory of currency and banking. Such an analysis Avas 
effected by Lord Overstone. Bringing high theoretical ability 
to bear upon the most extensive practical experience, he severed 
the inveterate association which identified advances from issues 
with advances from deposits; and in so doing, placed in the 
hands of the Directors of the lianh of England the appropriate 
means of giving practical effect tp the. enlightened views Avbicli 
they had the merit of having expounded in their evidence before 
the Parliamentary Coimnittee of 1832. 
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Lord Overstone’s very original views regarding the regulation 
of the Currency were first presented to the public in 1837, in 
the tract entitled ^ Reflections suggested by a Perusal of Mr. 
* Horsley Palmer’s Pamphlet on the Causes and Consequences 
^ of the Pressure on the Money Market.’ We give them in 
the words of the noble author : — 

‘ The Bnnk, it must be observed, adls in two capacities; as a ma- 
nager of the circulation, antb as a body performing the functions of 
an ordinary banking concern. The duties of these two characters, 
though very often united in the same party, are in themselves per- 
fectly distinct. In the principle laid down by the Bank for its own 
guidance, the separate and distinct nature of these two characters has 
not been sufficiently attended to. The rules applicable to its conduct 
as a manager of the currency are mixed with the rules applicable to 
its conduct as a simple banker, and the rule or principle under dis- 
cussion is the result of this mixture. As a manager of the currency 
it is undoubtedly a sound rule by which to guide itself, that against 
the amount of notes out it shall hold at its disposal securities and 
specie; that the amount of securities shall be invariable; and that 
consequently all fluctuations in the amount of notes out shall bo met 
by a corresponding fluctuation in the amount of specie in deposit ; 
thus the public, and not the Bank, Avill be made the regulators of the 
amount of the circulation, and that amount will, by this principle, be 
made to fluctuate precisely as it would have fluctuated had the cur- 
rency been purely metallic. 

‘For the regulation of the conduct of the Bank as a manager of the 
currency, this rule is perfectly unobjectionable, and rests indeed upon 
the soundest principles. But when the same rule is further applied 
to the regulation of its conduct as a banking concern, it is necessarily 
found to be wholly impracticable. It is in the nature of banking 
business that the amount of its deposits should vary with a variety 
of circumstances ; and as its amount of deposits varies, the ninount 
of that in which those deposits are invested (viz. the securities) 
must vary also. It is therefore quite absurd to talk of the Bank, in 
its character of a banking concern, keeping the amount of its securities 
invariable. The revej*se must necessarily be the case. The proof 
of this is very striking in the ca.se now under our consideration 
[that of the monetary pressure in 1837]. In the published account 
the variation in the amount of securities held by the Bank is very 
great; and when we turn to Mr. Palmer’s pamphlet to learn how tliis 
is to be reconciled with the principle of action professed by the Bank, 
we are told that to understand this we must look much further than 
to the published accounts ; that we must analyse the nature of the 
deposits against which the securities are held; and that one cliiss of 
thos^ deposits being peculiarly of a temporary nature must, on that 
ac(; 0 |iDt, be entirely thrown out of the account, artd of course also the 
securitrea held against it. By this process a new table of securities 
is produced which exhibit their amount much more nearly approach- 
ing to steadiness. 
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‘ 3ilt thfi^nijg^ae of get^g^rid of a certain part of the deposits end 
seoaiifieeff '^yitb view Of obtaining a table whiob shall exhibit a de- 
reattlC is not, dfpotits in the hands of the 

Baalr,* left ther^ hjf dMFerent Simses of the community, and arising 
out of differtStit hircfestaices, no dohbit differ in respect to their 
probable pefntatt^ncy anff tarfatiOn'* of amount, but these are only 
differences of degree and make no essential difference imon principle 
in their nature^or character# *l‘he^iamall equally bahking deposits, 
liable to those variations, in a greater or less degree, which are inci- 
dental to such deposits.’ (P. 6.) 

, * To those who are practically acquainted with banking business, 
or who have refle^ted^ on the naturh of it, it can hardly be necessary^ 
to point out the simple consideration, that banking deposits are ne- 
cessarily variable In their amount and duration, and that with such 
variations the, amount of secuidties held by the Bank will alsb-duc- 
tuate. It is therefore unreasonable to talk of the invariable amount 
of a banker’s securities, and this observation is equally applicable to 
banking business when, conducted by the Bank of England, as when 
it is conducted by any other body. 

^On the other hand, I apprehend there will be no difference of 
opinion amongst those who have reflected on the principles of paper 
currency as to the soundness of the rule — that the amount of paper 
issued shall be represented by an amount of securities which never 
varies, and an amount of specie which is left to fluctuate with the 
amount of notes out. 

* It these views be correct, it follows that the rifle now adopted by 
the Bank is incorrect, and cannot be safely relied upon in the ma- 
nagement of the currency. The rule ought to be, that the variations 
in the amount of circulation shall correspond with the variations in 
the amount of bullion, and the adherence of the Bank to thia rule 
ought to be obvious on the face of the published accounts. By this 
means, and by this means only, can we obtain aapaper circulation 
<< varying in amount exactly as the circulation would have varied had 
it been metallic ; ” and4n addition to the establishment of this only 
sound principle of currency, we shall obtain a simple and intelligible 
account, requiring no further explanations, nor the pi-oduction of any 
information nqt,§t the command of the public, to enable them to come 
to a correct understanding of it. 

‘ Was the mauag^ent of the currency entrusted to a body estab- 
lished exclusively Jbr that purpose, this is the rule by which Sffch 
body must govern its operations. It is only by an adherence, to Such^ 
a principle that a paper cirqulatlqn can be made to vary |n amount * 
precisely as thq cireqUtion would have varied haditheetfi^cltisivety 
metallic. Tjbu importance of a rigid adherence to thii^nile'cimiiot w ' 
over-estimjit^ : and jif it be incompatible, as is alleged some, wlA 
the mixed i^unctipnc ^ the Banteof England, it &^em tb 4 

veiy Prions quf}e(^icn, wbcthcr it is not hettec^ separate 
the hi banMng fkm that of regulating the 

than puffer ^j^^seentiatf ridh to he in any comproisisad*' 
is no^ howeve^i^ very mtsy to peveeive any insi^erable dSfficulty in 

YOU evil. KO. CCXVII. a 
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rendering the currency department of the Bank of England totally 
distinct and separate from the management of its other business, so 
that one should not interfere with or affect the other more than they 
would do were they under the control of different bodies. In pro- 
portion as these two functions are kept distinct, will each be rendered 
more effectual for its proper purpose. The two branches of the busi- 
ness of the Bank thus divided will proceed with equal efficacy and 
without mutual interruption ; like those animals described by natu- 
ralists, whose peculiar property it is that, when cut into two parts, 
they move off in opposite directions, each half full of life and energy ; 
thus, if the two natures of the Bank of England wei-c completely dis- 
sociated, each would proceed to the discharge of its respective functions 
witli more simplicity and efficiency, unencumbered by the conflicting 
tendencies and opposite action of its former companion.’ (P. 9.) 

^ The principles upon which the two branches ought to be con- 
ducted are perfectly distinct, and never can be reduced to one and 
the same rule. Nothing more sound in principle, nothing more safe 
in practice, than to invest a certain portion of the proceeds of a na- 
tional paper currency in fixed securities, and to retain the remaining 
portion in coin or bullion ; taking care that the proportion shall be 
so fixed, as to leave th^ bullion sufficient to meet all the usual, and, 
indeed, all the reasonably possible, fluctuations of amount. On the 
other hand, the only rule applicable to the managemont of banking 
deposits is, that of increasing investment in securities as the deposits 
increase, and again realising a portion of those securities as the de- 
posits are withdrawn. The two things — the management of a paper 
currency, and the management of banking deposits — cannot bo blended 
together in one system, and treated as subject to the same laws, and 
to be governed upon the same principle. The attempt to do so is 
like that of the unskilful chemist, who attempts to unite together 
substances which have no affinity and will not combine, and therefore 
obtains only a confused and useless mixture, where he looked for a 
perfect chemical compound.’ (P. 63.) 

It is difficult to conceive how the Directors of the Kank^ 
after having read those jiassagcs, could hesitate to adopt for 
their guidance the views which they presented! Still imj)crvious 
to reason, and untaught by cxpej'iencc, the Directors adhered 
to their rule of making their reserve of bullion equally appli- 
cable to the payment of the circulation, and to the payment of 
deposits ; all unconscious of the fact, that under the operation 
of such a rule, the convertibility of the circulation could not 
be secured.* 

That fact, however, was speedily forced on their conviction 
by irresistible evidence. The crisis of , 1837 was succeeded by 
a favourable exchange and a rapid improvement in the status of 
thfe Bank, which was maintained throughout the whole of the 
J838. In 1839, however, a combination of circumstances 
subjected the Bank to a heavy pressure, and a rapid diminution 
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of tlio bullion was the consequence. The extent of the diminu- 
tion is shown by the following figures, copied from the Gazette 
returns : — . 

Circnlation. Deposits. Securities. Bullipn. 

1839. & £ £ £ 

Jan. 10. 18,207,000 10,315,000 21,680,000 9,336,000 

July 1. 18,101,000 • 7,567,000 23,836,000 4,344,000 

Nov. 12. 17,235,000 e;l32,000, 23,873,000 2,545,000 

Such, in 1839, were the results of lliat fimalgamation of func- 
tions, under which the reserve of treasure was made equally 
applicable to the payment of deposits and to the paymenjfc of 
notes. From January to July, deposits were drawn out to the 
amount of 2,748,000/., and the securities, instead of being partly 
realised to pay the deposits, as according to the legitimate prin- 
ci])lcs of banking they ought to have b(icn, were increased by 
2,154,000/.; and while the advances to the public \ipon securities 
were thus increased, the amount of the note circulation remained 
jicarly stationary,^ and the bullion, diverted from its only legi- 
timate purpose, that of securing the coiivcirtibility of currency, 
was diminislied by 4,992,000/. Nevertheless the Directors of 
the Bank, unwarned by this rapid exhaustion of their colfers, 
continued to pay their deposits from their reserve of treasure^ 
In November the deposits were reduced from 10,313,000/. — their 
amount in January — to 6,123,000/.; while thc*securitics, instead 
of undergoing a corresponding diminution, were Increased from 
21,680,000/. to 23,873,000/.; and while the bullion was reduced 
from 9,336,000/. — ^Its amount in January — to 2,889,000/. The 
eyes of the Directors were opened. They saw that they had 
advanced to the verge of a precipice. Desperate circumstances 
suggest desperate expedients- In her last extremity the Bank 
of England besought assistance from the Bank of France. A 
loan of 2,500,000/. was generously accorded ; we submitted to 
disgrace, to escape from a recurrence of the overwhelming 
calamities of 1825. 

The conduct of the Bank Directors was denounced not only 
by the adversaries, but by the advocates of the system under 
which tliey acted. Mr. Tooke, the most devout believer in 
the indissolubility of functions, thus describes the fruits of their 
union : — • 

‘ The general conclusion, with reference to the management of the 
Bank, being, that while, a priori^ the inference is irresistible, that 
there must be something essentially erroneous in the system, or in the 
regulation by which, in a period of profound peace, and without any 
connteractipa from the country banks, the Bank of England should 
have sustained so narrow an escape from a suspension of cash pay- 
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mcnts ; so it appears, by a reference to particulars, that the measures 
of the Bank were characterised by anything but a due and vigilant 
regard for the interfestg of the public in the maintenance of the con- 
vertibility of Bank paper, or for its own credit, which has been much 
impaired in public estimation, both at home and abroad, by its resort 
for aid to the bankers of Paris.’ 

That Mr. Tooke, while thus denouncing the conduct of 
Bank Directors for perilling the convertibility of the Cur- 
rency by lowering the tatc of interest, and by increasing 
instead of diminishing their securities as their bullion flowed 
out^ should at the same time have denounced that separation 
of functions which would have compelled them to secure the 
convertibility of Currency, by raising the rate of discount and 
by contracting thieir advances upon securities as the bullion 
flowed out, is a striking exemplification of that invincible as- 
sociation of ideas which sees necessary connexion in accidental 
conjunction, and destroys the power of accurate perception. 
Fortunately for the stability of our monetary system, the 
Directors of the Bank of England were not, like Mr. Tooke, 
so enslaved by invincible associations as to close their minds 
against the lessons of experience. Mr, Norman, the worthy 
co-labourer with Lord Overstone iii the work of monetary re- 
form, had early intimated, that ‘ the authorities of the Bank 
^ did not imagine Hhat a reduction of deposits was equivalent to 
^ a reduction of the circulation, or that consequently their prin- 
^ ciple was perfect : they knew Its weak point, viz. that it al- 
^ lowed an adverse exchange to be met by a diminution of 
^ deposits, instead of by a diminution of the circulation ; but 
^ they propounded it because it was the best, the easiest to be 
^ explained and acted upon, that they could venture to bring 
^ forward or hope to maintain.’ On the narrow escape from 
a suspension of cash payments in 1839, the majority of the 
Directors, including the Governor and Deputy-Governor of 
the Bank, abandoned this imperfect rule, and became zealous 
converts to the sounder principle of disconnecting the manage- 
ment of deposits from the management of the circulation. In 
1844 the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Banks 
of Issue was appointed for the purpose of investigating this 
important subject. By a happy selection Sir Charles Wood 
was appointed to preside ; and (to borrow the expressions of a 
high authority), ^ to his unwearied industry, singularly acute 
^ perception, and sound philosophical views, as Chairman of the 
^ Farliameutary Committee of Inquiry, the ^public are mainly 
^ indebted for the successful conduct of the investigation, and 
‘ for whatever public benefit may result from it/ Sir Robert 
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Peel was a sedulous member of the Committee, and watched 
its proceedings with scrutinising attention. Lord Overstone 
unfolded the true principles upon which a convertible paper 
currency should be regulated ; and dissected with marvellous 
promptitude and scientific precision the sophistries of objec- 
tors. His views were secoi^cd by those of Mr. Norman, one 
of the earliest and most able proppunders of the more ad- 
vanced principles of monetary science, and were supported and 
verified by the high authority and practical ability and ex- 
perience of the Governor and flcputy-Governor of the BsCnk. 
The evidence was overwhelming ; and Sir Robert jPeel, on 
the arrival of the period at which it became competent for Par- 
liament to revise the Charter of the Bank of England, brought 
forward, with the generous and cordial approval of the most 
distinguished men of opposite parties, and with the full ac- 
quiescence of the Directors of the Bank, the Bill of 1844, 
which he justly described as the complement to the Bill of 
1819, and as the further step which was niecessary to give the 
public every possible security for the effectual maintenance of 
metallic payments. The highest praise that can be awarded to 
a reforming statesman is, that not the slave, but the master of 
abstract and scientific principles, he subjects them to the limi- 
tations and adjustments which may be required to adapt them 
to actual circumstances and new emergencies. To Sir Robert 
Peel this highest praise is due. He saw that a strict adherence 
to scientific principles would require that the whole paper cir- 
culation of the country should he issued by a single central jjle- 
partraent, and that that department should be, not a cdmmcrcia] 
corporation, but a Government establishment. But at the 
same time he also saw that there were weighty reasons, admi- 
nistrative and political, against placing the circulation under the 
direct control of the ministry of the day ; and that a sweeping 
interference with the extensive and long-existing interests of 
provincial issuers would call forth an amount of resistance 
which it might be difficult, if not impossible, to overcome. Sir 
Robert Peel surmounted these obstacles with a sagacity and 
practical wisdom which is above all praise. He placed the Di- 
rectors of the Bank as an intervening body — a bfeakwater — 
between the commercial community and the Treasury; and 
instead of suppressing provincial issues, as a strict adherence to 
principle would have required, he restricted them to a fixed 
amount, and indemnified the issuers by securing them against 
rivalry from new^ establishments. Collision was averted, and 
opposition disarmed, while the prohibition of nevV banks of issue 
held out a certain prospect that the extinction of existing es- 
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tab)yitnexit^> through failure or voluntary relinquishment, A^ould 
ultimately secure the scientific completeness of a, single Central 
' mue, , V 

It cannot be denied that the Act of 1844 has been completely 
successful in attaining the important object cont9niplateJ by its 
authors, — that of securing the convertibility of the paper cir- 
culation. Since it came 4 into operation, the country has not 
been brought, as in 1825, to within a few hours of a state of 
barter; neither has a second spspension of cash payrrjents been 
averted by the disgraceful expedient of resorting to France for 
a loan of 2,500,000/. It carried us through the Irish Famine, 
requiring, as it did, importations of foreign provisions to the un- 
precedented amount of 20,000,000/. It carried us through the 
Russian War, while the governments of England, France, and 
Turkey were pressing into the money market of tlie world as 
new competitors for advances to the amount of nearly one hun- 
dred millions ; and in the critical occurrences of the last few 
weeks it has, in spite of the clamour of the unreflecting or the 
interested, established fresh claims on the respect and gratitude 
of the community. Throughout the whole period of its operation, 
the, commerce of the country has increased with a rapidity un- 
exampled in tho. history of the world. The weekly returns of 
the position of the Bank are weekly verifications of the tacts 
that the Act of 1844 has completely succeeded in maintaining 
an adequate reserve of bullion, and consequently in securing 
the integrity of our monetary system, through a protracted period 
of unnatural disturbance in the distribution of the precious 
metals throughout the world, and of unexampled pressure upon 
the monetary systems of all the countries of Europe. The 
monthly returns of trade and navigation have been monthly 
falsifications of the assertions that the Act has restricted com- 
mercial exertion, imj)aired our financial resources, and arrested 
the march of England’s industrial prosperity. 

AA^hilc Sir Robert Peel’s anticipations regarding the practical 
results of his arrangements have been thus completely realised, 
his hope that they might allay the agitation of questions affecting 
the currency was destined to disappointment. His cautious and 
incomplete^ adoption of scientific principles, sagacious and politic 
as it confessedly was, instead of repressing, has prolonged and 
increased the agitation of such questions. While the real opera- 
tion of his Act has been to place the depaarttnent of issue as an 
establishment between the Govenimcnt and the 
public, and to make the note circulation a coinage of paper 
under the sanction of the law, its apparent 5peratioii has been 
to rdlain the department of issue as part and parcel of^the 
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Bank, and to represent the circulation as still continuing to 
consist of the promissory notes of a commercial corporation. 
Tills has led to the most extraordinary confusion of ideas. 
Superficial observers have mistaken the apparent for the real 
operation of the Act. The true character with which, as ma- 
nagers of the circulation, the* Bank Directors have been in- 
vested, has been lost sight of* ; and they have beerf^regarded not 
as public functionaries issuing, on the part of the State, paper 
money in substitution for the coin of "the realm, but as the 
managers of a banking company putting forth proniissory notes 
on the credit of their own establishment. Hence the absurdity 
of regarding the reserve of notes in the till of the banking 
department as a portion of the bullion in the vaults of the 
department of issue. Hence the equivalent error of denying 
the character of money to notes passing as legal tenders equally 
with coin, and of placing them, in comnioii with bills of ex- 
cliange and other forms of mercantile securities, in the category 
of credit ; and hence tlic difficulty of distinguishing between 
the practical effects of creating additional circulation, and of 
advancing upon discount portions of the circulation already in 
existence. 

It liad been our intention to enter at some lengtli upon the 
Evidence taken before the Committee of Inst spring on this 
part of tlie subject; to refute the fallacies which have ori- 
ginated with Mr. Tooke, and been adopted by Mr. Fullerton, 
Mr. AVilson, and Mr. J. I. Mill ; and to demonstrate that every 
fluctuation, and every incident to which tiic circwlation is liable 
under the provisions of the Act of 1844, and the existence of 
wliich they urge as an objection to that Act, is a fluctuation and 
an incident to which an exclusively metallic cireidatioii would 
be equally liable, and the existence of which, so tar from being 
a valid objection to the Act of 1844, is a verification of the fact, 
that it has been completely successful in bringing the circulation 
into strict conformity with its metallic type, and in thus perform- 
ing the work which it was intended to perform. But the 
pressure upon the space at our disposal caused by the recent 
commercii^ crisis in America and at home, compels us reluct*' 
antly to postpone this part of the discussion, ai^d to enter at 
once upon the causes which we conceive to have a more im- 
mediate reference to the recent convulsion. 

We turn therefore at once to the consideration of discount 
banking ; and in doing so, we must entreat the indulgence of 
our readers for entering upon details which, were not the sub- 
ject of the highest importance, might justly be regarded as 
tedious and inappropriate. But the subject is of the very 
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highest importance. Discount banking is the foundation upon 
wi^ich the vast auper^ructure of our commercial credit rests. 
Unless we have a distinct perception of the manner in which 
vai^^ing advances from deposits , alternately increase and di- 
minish the eflGcacy .of the circulation and of the process 
though which an increase or dinunution in the efficacy of the 
circulation c^ses, by an action on the foreign exchanges, a 
corresponding diminution or increase in its numerical amount, 
we cannot obtain an adequate insight into the working of the 
complex machinery of our monetary system. 

It must be abundantly obvious, that under a currency con- 
sisting of coin or of mint receipts wholly represented by bul- 
lion, there would be a complete separation between the function 
of issue and the function of . discount. The business of the 
Directors of the Dank of Dngland, and of all other banking 
establishments throughout the kingdom, would be strictly con- 
fined to the management of such portion of the circulation as 
might be placed at their disposal by their customers. They 
would receive deposits,' pay them upon demand, and advance, at 
their discretion, a greater or less proportion of them to the 
public upon interest-bearing securities. Now these several 
operations, although they could have no direct effect upon the 
numerical amount of the receipt circulation, would have a very 
important effect in increasing or diminishing its efficacy, and 
consequently upon the foreign exchanges. 

TlTe take an illustrative case. W e assume that on the 7 th Sep- 
tember, 1844,»when the Act came into operation, the receipt 
circulation out of the walls of the Mint was 28,000,0001. ; and that 
the deposits in the Bank of England were 12,000,0001. ; the 
advances upon securities 22,000,0001. ; and the reserve of bul- 
lion receipts 8,000,0001. It is obvious that had the depositors 
drawn out 4,000,0001. from the Bank and advanced them to the 
public upon securities, the numerical amount of the circulation 
out of the walls of the Mint would have remained unaltered. 
The parties who received the advance would have had a greater 
command of money by 4,000,000?. than before; but then the 
depositors who made the advance would have had th% command 
of less money ^han before, by the amount of 4,000,0001. 

But a very different result would have followed had the Bank 
Directors advanced from their reserve an additional 4,000,0001. 
upon securities. In this case there would have been no diminu- 
tidn of deposits, and therefore the depositors .would have had 
exactly the same command of money as before ; while the par- 
ties who had received the advances from the Bank would have 
had a greater command of money by 4,000,0001. than before ; 
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and consequently, although the numerical amount of the cur- 
rency would have remained the same as before, its efficacy, 
assuming that the diminution of the reserve caused no abate- 
ment of confidence, would have been increased by 4,000,000z. 
But further results would have followed. Should the currency 
have been previously at parj;with foreign currencies, it would now 
have become redundant by 4,000,000/. ; its value in relation to 
foreign currencies would be depr(fciatqd, and an adverse ex- 
change would have set in until the presentation of 4,000,000/. 
of the receipt circulation to the Mint, in exchange for huUion 
for exportation, should have raised the value of the circulation to 
its foreign par. 

The greater part, perhaps even the whole, of the additional 
advance of 4,000,000/., instead of passing into the hands of the 
public, might have been returned to the Bank as new deposits- 
But this would have caused no alteration in the final result. 
The parties who had returned the advances to the Bank as new 
deposits would have had the same coipmand of money — the 
same power of effecting purchases and payments, as they could 
have possessed by retaining the advances in their own keeping. 
In either case the currency would have been rendered redundant 
by the amount of the additional advances, until an adverse ex- 
change restored it to par. 

As deposits, whether represented by bullion or by book credit, 
enable their owners, so long as the banks remain solvent, to 
effect the same amount of purchases and payments as cash ^ictu- 
ally in hand, the question arises — do they constitute a portion of 
the circulation? This question was mooted in the Commons’ 
Committee of 1840, on Banks of Issue, and was set at rest 
by the evidence of Lord Overstone. He said (Q. 3109.): — 

' Deposit business is a mode of economising the use of tlie circula- 
tion ; by means of resorting to that process, a greater amount of 
obligations or of transactions can be adjusted, with a smaller amount 
of circulating medium, than could otherwise take place. The 
amount of deposits which the Bank of Pmgland, or any other bank, 
holds, is worked by that concern with a certain reserve of bank 
notes, which reserve is measured in its extent by what that concern 
considers to be the average quantity of demand thaf will be made 
upon it. By that means, that reserve is enabled' to perform an 
amount of business which, without the process of banking , deport 
business, it would have required an amount o£ circulation equal to 
the whole deposits to have performed. By that means, undoubtedly, 
an economic use of the circulation is effected ; but an economic use 
of the circulation is not itself circulation. When you put the ques- 
tion,— Are not the bank notes in ray tilf, and the bank notes deposited 
by me in the Bank of England, equally at my disposal, — ^it is uri- 
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doubtedly true tliat they are, but it is true only with respect to the 
bank notes which 1 hav^ in the Bank of England, upon the supposi- 
tion that all persons, similarly situated with mysell', do not act , 
simultaneously. The Bank of England, or any other banker, can 
clearly pay his deposits only to the extent of the banking re^ierve in 
his till. The banking reserve in his till is the money with which 
that business is worked, and constitutes the amount of circulation. 
It is to mistake the amount of business done for the instrument with 
which it is done, to call deposits circulation. Deposits are the 
business worked; the reserve in the banking till is the instilment 
with Y^hich they are worked.’ • 

Thus we have a clear and broad line of demarcation between 
circulation and deposits. It is a vague and figurative form of 
expression to say, that depositors have money in the Bank. In 
strictness of language, they have nothing in the Bank but credit 
entries in its books. When a depositor pays into the Bank a 
note for a thousand pounds, the. Bank acquires absolute posses- 
sion of the note, readvances it wholly or in part to the public, 
and gives to the depositor, in exchange for it, an authority to draw 
out a thousand pounds from the notes previously existing in its 
til], Now it is the portion of the circulation previously existing 
in the till of the Bank, and not the credit entry in its books, 
which confers upoh the depositor the power of effecting pur- 
chases and payments^ to the amount of a thousand pouuds. 
Take away the portion of the circulation previously existing as 
the Bank reserve, and the depositor’s credit entry becomes as 
worthless as the scrap of paper upon which it is written. The 
portion of the circulation in the till of the Bank may be regarded 
as a constituent body, the credits in its books as an assemblage 
of delegates. . Abolish the constituent body, and the delegates 
are transformed into men of straw. 

Some economists, amongst whom Mr. James Wilson is the 
most prominent, have fallen into the extraordinary fallacy of 
excluding banking reserves from tlic active circulation. Lord 
Overstone has triumphantly disposed of this fallacy by show- 
ing, that banking reserves, so far from being inactive, are be- 
yond all comparison the most efficacious portion of the circula- 
tion, They ^re the ccouomisnig instruments which sustain the 
efficacy of the vast mass of book credits, and convert them into a 
Species of auxiliary or delegate money. Banking reserves, besides, 
have the power of' imparting monetary efficacy to an indefinite 
amount of book credits, — a power \YhIcU, would be altogether 
without limit, were it not controlled by the counteraction of 
the foreign exchanges. The nature of this counteraction admits 
of the. clearest explanation. When the aggregate amount of 
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circulation and of book credits exceeds that amount of circula- 
tion which could be maintained under* the law of monetary 
equilibrium #ere there no book credits in existence, then, an 
adverse exchange sets in, and banking reserves are drawn out 
to be exchanged for gold for exportation, until the equilibrium 
is restored. Whatever mfvy be the amount of circulation which, 
were there no discount banking, would be required to keep the 
currency at its foreign par, to thal same amount the aggregate 
amount of circulation and of economical expedients, after every 
temporary deviation, necessarily conforms. For example : should 
it require, iu the absence of deposit and discount banking, a 
circulation of 24,000,000/. out of the Issuing body to maintain 
the currenc}^ at par, the aggregate amount of banking reserves, 
of book credits not represented by cash, and of notes in the 
hands of the public, could not permanently exceed 24,000,000/. 
Were tbe aggregate amount, through a diminution of book 
credits, to fall short of 24,000, OOOh, a favourable exchange 
would supply 4;he deficiency ; and were it to exceed 24,000,000/. 
through an increase of credits, an adverse exchange would cany 
off the excess. 

We proceed to consider the nature and extent— 1st, of the 
advantages resulting from discount banking ; and, 2nd, of tlie oc- 
casional disasters by which these advantages are counterpoised. 

The advantages derived from discount banking consist in the 
economy ettected by substituting auxiliary for actual money. 
The money placed at the disposal of bankers is entered in their 
books to the credit of the depositors ; the bankers retain one 
portion of it as their cash reserves, and advance the other and the 
larger portion of it on securities. The credit entries, so long as the 
banks remain solvent, give to the depositors the same command 
of money which they would possess were the whole of the de- 
posits represented by cash in the coffers of the banks, and eon- 
eequeutly that portion of the money deposited with the bankers 
which is advauced by them upon securities, is disengaged from 
circulation, and made applicable to the purchase of additional 
supplies of food^ materials, and implements. 

The advantage derived from discount banking is subject to 
considerable variations. It is increased or diminished with 
every increase or diminution in the number of those who adopt 
the J)ractlcc of placing their money in the banks, and also with 
every increase or diminution in the proportion which bankers 
may find It expedient to maintain between the amount of their 
advances upon securities and their^^respryes. 

The operations of discount banking have a considerable eflfbet 
in increasing the activity^ of the circulation. They impart to it 
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an elasticity which enables any given sum to perform many 
functions in rapid succession. A country banker^ for example, 
makes advances to the farmers on the approach of ttteir rent day ; 
the farmers pay these advances to their landlord; and the land- 
lord returns them to the banker as renewed deposits. But this 
is not all. " The rent day may fall aJ: a time when the farmers 
find it necessary to employ an additional number of labourers ; 
and the bankers may re-advance to them the amount of the rent 
deposited by the landlord ; the farmers may advance it as wages 
to the .labourers,' who spend it as fast as received with the retail 
dealers, who pay it to their credit with the bank. Thus the 
sums withdrawn by the banker from his cash reserves to meet 
the temporary demands of the farmers, may, after having per- 
formed these several functions, be returned into his coffers before 
the expiration of a month from the date of the first advance. 

Discount banking economises capital. In other words, it 
enables producers to devote to direct production capital which 
they would otherwise be obliged to retain in the form of money 
to meet their coming payments. A manufacturer expends 
1000/. a-week in wages, and sells his goods to the merchants at 
three months’ credit. Were he to wait for the replacement 
of his advances, until the bills of the merchants should fall due, 
he would be obliged, on commencing business, to provide for 
his payments on account of wages alone, by locking up capital 
to the amount of 12,000/. and upwards. But he can provide for 
his weekly payments to his operatives by discounting from time 
to time the acceptances of the purchasers of his goods, and he 
may be thus enabled to carry on his business with a cash reserve 
on account of wages of 4000/. or 5000/. 

The effect of discount banking in economising mercantile 
capital is 'Still more striking. 0nder.the credit system the 
purchases of the merchant may be effected without any imme- 
diate money payment whatever. lie purchases by giving, and 
sells by taking, bills payable on a future day ; and should he 
so arrange his transactions as to be able to discount the bills he 
has received just as those which he has granted are falling due, 
he may carry bn an immense amount of business while holding 
a very insignificant portion of his capital under the form of a 
ca^h reserVb. 

The economy of capital effected by our extensive system of 
dfecduht banking, gives to the manufacturers and merchants 
country some important advantagei^obver their foreign 
con^tiiors. The proportion of his whole capital, which a 
mahufaciuiret or a merchant finds it necessary to hold under the 
form of e.tcash reserve, is less in England than in any other 
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country in the world. Whatever may be the proportion in 
which cash reserves can be safely reduced, in that same propor- 
tion the cost of production and the cost qjf distribution will also 
be reduced, a^d in that same proportion, even should other pro- 
ductive elements be equal, England will be able to maintain her 
superiority in foreign markets. But other productive elements 
are not equal. In the fertility of her soil, in the juxtaposition 
of her coal and iron, in the extent of her sea coast indented by 
harbours, in her canals and her network of railways, and above 
all in the persevering energy of her worlcing classes, England is 
without a rival. And it cannot be doubted that the economy of 
capital, effected by her extensive system of discount banking, 
enables her to call out into fuller activity these various sources 
of industrial prosperity. 

These decisive advantages necessarily involve some degree of 
insecurity. The merchant who extends his operations by dimin- 
ishing his cash reserve, and trusts to discounts for meeting his 
enlarged engagements, realises increased profit by incurring in- 
creased risk. Commerce becomes more hazardous as credit is 
substituted for cash. As an increase in the efficacy of the circu- 
lation, caused by advances from deposits, has the same effect upon 
the markets as an Increase in the numerical amount of the cir- 
culation, so a withdrawal of deposits has an effect upon the 
markets identical wdth that which results fiX>m a diminution in 
the amount of the circulation. Hence as the system of discount 
banking extends, the stability of trade becomes more and more 
dependent on the character of bankers, and in the soundness of 
the principles on which they conduct their business. When 
they conform to the rules of legitimate banking — when they 
make their advances upon none but immediately available secu- 
rities — and, above all, when they resolutely maintain a due pro- 
portion between their reserves and their advances, they confer 
upon the country the most important advantages. 

On the other hand, when bankers depart from the rules of 
legitimate banking, when they endanger their own stability and 
the security of the funds entrusted to their keeping by failing 
to maintain a due proportion between their reserves and their 
advances — when they make their advances on securities not 
immediately avaUable — when they speculate in tiie public 
funds or in commodities — and, above all, when, disregarding the 
foreign exchanges, they cause the aggregate amount of currency, 
and of auxiliary money represented^ by bpok, credits, to exceed , 
the amount at which the law of equilibriuna would maintain the 
circulation were banks of discount non-existing,— -when bankers 
thus abandon their duty to themselves^ and to the public, they 
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inflict upon the country the most serious injury, render more 
sudden and severe that contraction of the circulation and of 
credit incident upon ^ protracted drain of bullion, intensify 
pressure into panic, and excite a temporary douhit whether the 
advantages of discount banking, even when conducted under a 
metallic currency, balance the evils it indicts. 

This doubt recent disclosures fearfully increase. Measured by 
the extent of the widespread ruin il has wrought, the conduct 
of the directors of the Roynl British Bank, and of the Eastern 
Bank of London, must be regarded as scarcely less criminal 
than the forgeries and frauds for which Fauntleroy was 
hange'cl, and Sir John Paul transported. The conduct of the 
managers of the Borough Bank of Liverpool, and of the 
Western Bank of Scotland was less criminal, but who will say 
in what degree ? The principles and rules of discount banking 
are fully understood, and are, by all bankers worthy of the 
name, strictly acted on. These rules are : that bankers shall 
be remunerated by advancing upon interest a portion of the 
money entrusted to their keeping; that the other portion which 
they retain in their eolfers, shall be maintained at an amount 
sufficient to pay at call all the expected and probable demands 
of their depositors; and that, as a further security to their 
depositors, the portion of their money employed as bank- 
ing capital shall be advanced only for short periods, and upon 
available securities. It is upon the implied condition, the 
expectation, and the • trust that these principles shall be duly 
acted upon, that money is deposited in banks. The banker who 
deliberately departs from them violates an implied contract, and 
commits a breach of trust- When he has departed from tliem 
to an extent which compels him to stop payment — when his 
deposits have been lost — when he has reduced hundreds to 
penury, and has thrown thousands out of employment — is he 
to beheld guiltless? Are the scales of justice held even, when a 
petty thief, or the forger of a five-pound note, is treated as a 
felon, and when the speculating banker, who, by such violations 
of implied contracts, and by breaches of trust, has appropriated to 
his own use the money of his customers — to the amount of 
hundreds of thousands — obtains from the Court of Bankruptcy 
a full liquidation of his debts, and receives from sympathising 
friends and half*ruined creditors the means of recommencing his 
disreputable and mischievous career? Should the scales of 
justice continue to be so held, the perpetrator of petty frauds 
with little exaggeration, appropriate the crirne-consoling 
of Macheath in the ^ Beggars’ Opera 
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‘ Since laws were made in every degree, 

To check vice in others as well as in me, 

I wonder have not better company 
Upon Tyburn tree. 

' But gold from laws can take out the sting, 

And if rich men like me were to swing, 

It would thin tho land, so many would string 
Upon Tyburn tree/ 

The influence of discount banking for good or for evil has 
very considerably increased during the last few years, and 
appears to be still increasing. - In the metropolis in particular 
joint stock banks, discount houses, and bill brokers liave mul- 
tiplied. The practice which these numerous establishments 
have Introduced of allowing interest upon deposits draws into 
their coffers the spare casli of the whole comrnimity. N^o money 
beyond that which may be required fgr the daily and weekly 
payments of the retail markets is suffered to be unemployed. 
All classes above the lowest arc more or less interested in the 
discount market, and London may be regarded as one vast 
discount establislunent. That this ivS a ‘state of things pregnant 
with danger is obvious at a glance. The stability of discount 
banking is measured by tlic proportion maintained between 
reserves and deposits. But when discount houses allow a high 
rate of interest upon de])Osits they cannot afford to retain any 
considerable portion of them unemployed as reserves yielding no 
interosl. Hence, under the existing practice, an advance in the 
rate of discounts, while it may restrain over-trading in merchants 
incites it in money lenders. The higher the rate of discount 
the higber the rate allowed upon deposits, and the higlier the 
rate allowed upon deposits tho greater the loss upon reserves, 
and tho greater the temptation to make advances upon insuf- 
ficient securities. The proi^ortlon of deposits represented by 
cash diminishes, while the portion represented by book credits 
increases. Reserves become so mncli reduced that a slight 
withdrawal of the money placed at call involves the discount 
houses in difficulties, and sends them to tlie Bank of England 
to have the billa upon which they made advances rediscounted. 
But while these additional demands arc made upon the Bank 
its own resources undergo diminution from tlje extension of 
book credits, and the consequent diminution of the circulation. 
It cannot be too often repeated that tlic aggregate amount of 
the portion of the circulation in the - hands of the public, of 
reserves, and of book credits, cannot permanently exceed the 
amount at which the circulation would stand . were discount 
banking non-existent; and that every extension of auxiliary 
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money under tlie form of book credits must sooner or later be 
accompanied by a corresponding diminution in the amount of 
the circulation out of the walla of the issuing body, whether it 
consist of coin or of convertible paper. In whatever proportion 
the extension of discount banking increases the efficacy of the 
circulation, in the same proportion it diminishes its numerical 
amount, reduces reserves, drives out the bullion, and perils the 
stability of our monetary system by* causing it to rest on a nar- 
rower metallic base. • 

Additional advances from deposits produce effects upon prices, 
upon commercial credit and upon the exchanges, results ana- 
logous to those produced by additional issues of bank notes. 
An additional issue of one million of bank notes increases the 
numerical amount of the circulation by one million — an addi- 
tional advance of one million from deposits increases its efficacy 
by one million. In either case, the exchanges being previously 
at par, the circulation is redundant by one million, its value 
depreciated in relation to foreign currencies; and in either 
case one million of gold is gradually exported to restore the 
monetary equilibrium. * Go on increasing the issue of notes 
mrllion by million and the gold will flow out until the reserves 
of treasure are exhausted, and metallic payments suspended. 
Go on increasing advances from deposits million by million, and 
the gold and the ck’culation represented by it will be expelled 
million by million until banking reserves are exhausted, and the 
auxiliary money to which they had imparted value is extinguished. 
In the former case the note circulation would remain, and the 
governing authorities might afford timely relief by declaring it 
to be a legal tender. In the latter case nothing would remain 
but credit entries in the books of insolvent banks. Universal 
insolvency and a state of barter would be the final results. 

Thus we see that even under a currency exclusively metallic, 
over-banking and the insolvency of discount-houses may occasion 
disasters as formidable as those which can result from an un- 
restricted issue of. bank notes and a suspension of cash pay- 
ments. 

The character of a crisis originating in undue advances from 
deposits is altogether different from that of a crisis originating 
in undue issues of bank notes. In the former case the cir- 
culation is unduly diminished, while the book efedits^ are un- 
duly increased; in the latter the circulation is unduly increased 
while the bullion, is unduly diminished. In the former case 
deposits . are endangered, in the latter coiiVertibility ite en- 
dangered- These dissimilar dangers require dissimilar remedies. 
When an excessive issue of bank notes begins to threaten an 
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exhaustion of the bullion and a suspension of specie payments, 
the appropriate and effectual remedy is ^to cause the note cir- 
culation to contract as the bullion is diminished. When a reck- 
less extension of discounts begins to threaten the exhaustion of 
reserves and the extinction of deposits, the appropriate and 
effectual remedy is to cause the auxiliary cuiTCncy consisting 
of book credits to diininisK, and the portion of the circulation 
retained as banking reserves to increase. But whether a 
monetary crisis originate in an excessiVe issue of convertible 
paper, or in an excessive issun of advances from deposits, it 
may, if suffered to proceed unchecked, end in a panic. From 
panics threatening exhaustion of bullion and suspension of cash 
payments we are effectually protected by the Act of 1844. To 
panics threatening exhaustion of banking reserves, loss of de- 
posits, and the extension of auxiliary “currency, we continue to 
lie liable. It is therefore most important, as regards jA*actical 
results, that we should have an accurate knowledge of their 
origin and character, and of the means by which they may be 
less frccluent and less intense. 

When there is a diminution in the ordinary supply of leading 
articles of consumption, their prices rise ; and should the, rise of 
prices be proportionate to the diminution in the supply, the 
whole of the diminished quantity will . be purchased by con- 
sumers at the advanced ]>rices. In sucli cases, however, it in- 
variably ha[>pens that prices rise in a greater proportion than 
tliat in which supplies are diminished ; and consequently the 
wdiolc of the diminished supplies cannot he purchased, unless 
there should be a simultaneous increase in the money incomes 
of consumers. But, as has been already shown, a rise of j)rices, 
origins ting in a diminution in tlio quantity of cornoioditics, 
instead of increasing, diminishes tlie money incomes of con- 
sumers. As prices rise, imports increase ; and the money paid 
by the consumers to dealers for the increased imports the 
dealci’s transfer to importing merchants, who remit it to tlieir 
foreign correspondents in payment for the imported goods. 
Thus a portion of the money incomes which consumers had 
]:)rcviously paid to dealers for domestic goods, which the dealers 
had paid to domestic producers, and which domes.^iio, producers 
liad distributed 4*1 the form of wages and profitSj^ is transferred 
to the foreign producer. And thus in whateveV ^proportion a 
rise of prices, from diminished supplies of ^mestic productions, 
may cause an increase of imports, in that if proportion it 

diminishes money incomes, as represented by wages and profits, 
and contributes to render it impossible to resell to consumers 
tlic whole of the diminished stocks at the increased prices at 
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which the dealers had purchased them. This constitutes the 
first stage of a monetjiry and coininci'cial pressure, it would 
quickly terminate Averc there no banks of discount. hi this 
case dealers would be compelled to bring their stocks into the 
retail markets at reduced prices, in order to obtain cash to meet 
their acceptances to the merchants, who in their turn would be 
compelled to reduce wholesale pncei5 in order to locet llieir ac- 
ceptances to the producers. tTlic supply of goods, aisginented as 
it had been by dlmiiilslied consumption and iiicreabcd importa- 
tion, Avould now^ exceed the ordinary demand in a gi’Cater pro- 
portion than it had at first fallen short of it ; and as the money 
incomes of consiiinors had been reduced, a foil of jjriccs con- 
siderably below the ordinary lcv('l woiihl be the inevitable 
result. When prices fell below that level, a readjustment would 
commence. Incrcaseil consum])tion Avould reduce tlio redundant 
stocks, while dimiiiislied imports and imueased ex[;ortH Avould 
bring back the gold Avhich th.e advance of })i‘ices had exi)elled. 

Very different results are produced under a of dis- 

count banking. In tliii? case speculative ptirchusers 'upon <'rcdit, 
Instead of being obliged to provide for their coming engage- 
ments, by resales at reduced pi ices, discount tlie bills they liavc 
received before those tlu\y have granted iall due. Tlierc is no 
fall of prices, no (rommercial failures. Th.e early %{)ecu]ators, 
who bad elfectcd purchases before the adAance of [)ricL*s, would 
be enabled to realise unusual profits by resales; and new adven- 
turers would be eager to purchase iii a rising nnivkel. Instead 
of distrust, collapse, and insolvency,, there would b{j increased 
confidence, extended transactions, and succe.-sful ailvcinurc. It 
is abundantly evident that amidst tliis apjiarcnt jirospeiity tlie 
causes of disaster would be increased. The artificial fetioting of 
the retail market would be groater than before. Prices would 
continue to rise, importation to increase, gold to flow out, wages 
and profits to decline, retail purchascu’s of domcotio produc- 
tions to diminish, and the stocks in the hands of retailers and 
merchants to increase. Tims the ultimatci results of tlui ad- 
vances from the banks would be* an accumulation of the stocks 
jmrehased upon credit, and an amount of bills Under discount 
beyond the amount whicli could be realised by the resale of 
these stockvS at prices which consumers had abilij|y to pay. 

In such an inflated state of the market nothing^ save addi- 
tional advances from the banks could avert collapse. Should 
tjjo bankers understand and conform to the legitimate principles 
of banking — should they take warning from the adverse ex- 
chaDge>, and limit their advances as their reserves declined, the 
failure of the houses which liad incurred liabilities beyond the 
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amount which their assets could be made to realise, would 
speedily terminate the speculative excitement, aud restore the 
markets to their normal state. 

But, on the other hand, should the manaj^crs of banking esta- 
blishmcnts be imperfectly acquainted with the laws of monetary 
distribution, in conformity with which discount banking ought 
to be conducted — should they omit to observe the action of the 
exchanges on their reserves, and tr>» recognise the fiict, that a 
speculative withholding of commodities from market has, while 
it lasts, the sam^ effect as an actual diminution in the quantity 
of commodities, in diminishing our sliare of the money of the 
world — should they confine their attention 'to immediate results, 
and fail to take a comprehensive view of the ultimate and in- 
evitable consequences of raising prices above the scale at which 
stocks can be resold to consumers — should the managers of 
banking establishments thus abandon the duties of their high 
calling, they might yield to the importunity of their customers, 
and consent to uphold tlic inflation of the markets by granting 
renewed and increased advances. In this case temporary relief 
would be obtained at the cost of increased embarrassment. The 
inevitalde results of the extended accommodation would be still 
higher prices, heavier stocks, increased importations, continued 
abstraction of bullion, a furtlier decline in nic/ney incomes, with 
a further increase in the amount of bills under discount, and a 
further diminution in tlic means of providing for them when duo 
by resales to consumers. Each additional advance would create, 
as it fell due, a demand for aiiotlier of still greater amount ; and 
each additional demand, if complied with, would cause a still 
further <limimitlon of reserves. 

The weaker establishments might sock to replenish their 
coft'ers by adopting the vicious expedient of re-discounting the 
bills upon which their advance had been made ; and this losing 
game might cause a temporary increase <»1‘ reserves until the 
payment of the bills endorsed to the re-discoiintcrs reduced 
them by the rate of interest below the amount at which they 
would have stood had the bills been retained until they arrived 
at maturity. No possible, no conceivable expedient could keep 
up a continuous expansion of credit. Every attempt to do so 
would cause the amount of the outstanding bills, by which 
wholesale purchases of goods had been effected, to exceed by a 
greater proportion than before the amount which could Be 
realised by the resale of the goods to consumers. The inevitable 
crash would be more destructive the longer it should be delayed. 
The more intelligent and prescient bankers begin to limit their 
advances; the speculative dealci^, the amount of whose out- 
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standing engagements exceeds in the largest proportion the 
amounts which their stocks can be made to realise, stop pay- 
ment. The less prudent bankers, who hold their dishonoured 
acceptances, fail. Their failure excites alarm, and depositors 
Avithdraw their cash from the yet solvent banks. The sources 
of discount banking arc dried up, and the auxiliary currency, 
consisting of book credits, which soxhe authorities have errone- 
ously placed in the category #of money, become utterly worthless. 
Panic walks abroad. Stocks become unsaleable, production is 
suspended, multitudes are thrown out of cnj|)loymeiit, and 
poverty and destitution prevail to a lamentable and dangerous 
extent. 

Such is the character, and such has sometimes been the extent, 
of the mischief which excessive advances from deposits may 
occasion under a currency consisting of coin, or of paper Avliolly 
represented by bullion. Under a strange misconception and 
confusion of ideas, the opponents of the Act of 1844 assume 
that it has failed to fulfil the purpose for which it was intended, 
because it has failed to Avert commercial disaster, which, whether 
the circulation consist of coin or of paper, excess in discount bank- 
ing necessarily inflicts. The assumption is directly opposite to 
fact. It was no purpose of the Act to regulate discount opera- 
tions. Its avowed objects were — to regulate the currency on 
the principle of^metallic A*ariation; to secure its convertibility, 
and to abstain altogether from interfering with banking opera- 
tions. That these Avere the objects of the Act was repeatedly 
affirmed by its autlioi's, and Avas distinctly and emphatically an- 
nounced in the publications of Lord .Overstone, and in the 
speeches of Sir Robert Peel, and of Sir Charles Wood. And 
that thfese objects have been fully obtained is patent to the 
public. The circulation has varied as a metallic circulation 
Avould have varied-; its convertibility has lieen secured under the 
severest trials, and the business of banking, properly so called, 
has not been in any Avay interfered with or disturbed under the 
provisions of the Act. The Act has done Avhat it Avas in- 
tended to do ; and it is a manifest and glaring absurdity to 
charge it with fitilurc for not having done what it was intended 
not to do. Had the currency consisted of coin, or of Mint re- 
ceipts for bullion, in actual deposit, no one would have ventured 
to utter the absurdity that the Mint had failed to perform its 
fifnctions because reckless speculators had made purchases upon 
credit at prices exceeding those Avhich resales to consumers 
could realise. Nevertheless, from some unaccountable inca- 
j^Aoity to perceive the phenomena of the markets as they ac- 
tually exist, the opponents of the Act of 1844 affirm the 
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equivalent absurdity, that it has failed to perform its appro- 
priate functions, as often as the amount of the circulation, 
while varying under its provisions, as a metallic circulation 
would vary, becomes insufficient to replenish the reserves of 
over-trading banks, and to enable ,ovcr-sanguine speculators to 
realise sales at prices which consumers arc unable to pay. 

But although it was no purpose of the Act of 1844 to 
correct the evils consequent upon qndue extension of banking 
accommodation, it lias, through its indirect operation, facilitated 
their correction.^ Previous to the separation of the functions of 
issue and of discount it was difficult, if not wholly impoiJsible, 
to ascertain how much of the evils of a monetary panic might 
be due to excessive issues of notes, and how much to excessive 
advances from deposits. Since the separation, this difficulty has 
been removed. The weekly returns of the respective depart- 
ments tell us at a glance whether the issues are so regulated 
under the action of the exchanges as to secure us against panic 
from an exhaustion of the bullion; and whether the advances 
from deposits are so adjusted as to secure us against panic from 
ail exhaustion of the reserve. 

It has been made evident that when convertibility is secured 
by regulating the circulation in conformity w itli the variation of 
the buUIon, there can be no serious commenval jiressurc unless 
extensive jiurchascs upon credit should have been effected at 
prices higher than those which tlic money incomes of consumers 
enable them to pay ; and it is equally evident that credit pur- 
chases at higher prices than consumers have ability to pay, 
must be speedily discontinued unless bankers should aid the 
speculative holders of stocks by undue and hazardous advances 
from deposits. Thus the separation of functions gives us a 
clearer insight into the nature and possible extent of the mis- 
chief of which over-banking is the single and exclusive cause ; 
and this more accurate knowledge of the cause of the mischief 
gives us a surer indication of the appropriate remedy. Were 
there no over-banking, there could not be (except for brief 
periods) over-trading and excessive speculation. Correct our 
vicious banking system, and the visitation of speculative excite- 
ment and subsequent collapse will be^few and far between. 

But so long as the legitimate principles of banking may con- 
tinue to be set at ijougbt, excessive speculation, revulsion, and 
panic will occasionally occur; apd the problem how panics 
should be dealt with will demand the serious consideration of 
Government and Parliament. It is obvious that when an 
unreasoning panic has once set in, it must be promptly dealt 
with by the executive authority. When thousands are sinking 
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into poverty, and hundreds of thorisands are thrown out of 
employment, and cast in destitution on the world, there is no 
time for legislation. ‘ As it was long ago distinctly stated by 
Mr. Huskisson, as it was reiterated by Lord Overstone in his 
letter to Mr. J. B. Smith, as it wavS prominently avowed by 
Sir Charles Wood in his place in the House of Commons, — a 
suddon and unforeseen calamity affecting large masses of the 
community most be encountered on the instant by the Govern- 
ment of the day, upon its own resj)onsIbility, and subject to 
the future award of ParliaiucnJ. IS'o pre-cnactmcTit can pre- 
scribe an ap])ropriate remedy for an unknoAVu contingency. 
Each successive emergency may difler from those which pi'c- 
ceded iti and may consccpicntl^" require to be differently dealt 
with. Exceptional cases cannot he brought under general 
rules. 

While it devolves on the executive authority to encounter 
sudden and unforeseen emergencies on the instant of their 
occurreTico, it is the ]}Vovincc <‘f Parliumeiit to deal })rosj)eetiveIy 
with the known and permanent causes of Avhich sueli emer- 
gencies arc tlie effects. Legislation may avtnt tln^ effect by 
removing tlic cause. Parliament may rojider n^vnlsion and 
panics less fnequent and less intense, by mitigating the vicious 
excesses of our banking system. To this salutary leform, 
although there is no theoretical, yet there is a serious practical 
difficulty opposed. Science says, let provincial issues and ono- 
ponnd notes be abolished. Caution answers, ignorance, pre- 
judice, and .^elf-interest are opponents to reform, wliich it would 
be difficult to overcome. Sir Robert. liste ned to caution, 

and abstained from snp])rcssing country issues and Scotch 
one-pound notes. Put in spite of the opinions proclalnicd by^ 
noblemen and gentlemen at a recent meeting in sup])ort of 
the banking interest of Scotland, wo trust that W'e shall not 
have to pass tlirough another decade of coiumercial pressure, 
revulsion, and panic before j)ul)lic ojiinion sliall be sufficiently 
enlightened to enable Ministers to regulate the cnrjcncy 
in accordance with the true ])rinciples of monetaiy science. 
It is impossible that the people of England should always 
submit to lend the support of their sound metallic currency to 
rescue the ndrthern part of this island from the consequences of 
its fctubboni resistance to truths and facts wdiich science has 
ascertained and experience demonstrated ; and that the restric- 
tions which the Hank of England has adopted, should be relaxed 
in favour of the adventurous operations of joint-stock discount 
houses and Scotch hanks. Some not unimportant improvements 
©light at once be effected. Great public advantage has rc- 
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suited from tlie publication of the weekly returns of the Bank 
of Enejlaiid, and it may reasonably be expected that analogous 
advantages would be derived droiu extending the principle of 
piibli(iUy to all the other joint-stock Ijanking companies in tlic 
kingdom. It cannot be doubted, we think, that a weekly 
notification of the amount of the deposits, securities, and re- 
serves in all the joint-stock banks throughout the country would 
operate as a powerful corrective pf that reckless extension of 
discounts and liazardous diminution -of reserves which have 
been among the most powerful causes of the recent collapse of 
credit. Other regulations conducive to similar resultsp might 
be ado{>tec!. But wc will not enter into fuller detail. Our 
main purj os(‘, is not to v^uggest measures either for the mliiga- 
tion or for the prcYcnlion of ])anlc, but rather to indicate the 
principle uj> m which it is essential that all such measure^ should 
proceed. That i)rinci[>le is sirnj)ly this — to abstain from every 
device the .".do[)tion of wlilcli would tend to facilitate over- 
banking. So’.iHi autlK>riti(‘o of high ])retcnsion not only disre- 
ganl liiis es:v^;nlld prlru*lj)lc, but adopt a ])nnciple directly 
opj)osed io it. They would relic, vc commercial piessure by 
giving iiu*rea^od facllitic's to over-banking. Tdiey would miti-* 
gate; llr.‘ <*],'■ re." sing symptoms of the liouj* by j)rolonging and 
aggravutit);*' the caaiso of the disease. A striking exemplifica- 
tion of this is pre.sented In the evidence given before the Par- 
liamentary (^oiiiinillec of last sc.^sion by Mr. I). Jk Chajiiuan, 
tlic inanagiijg ['artner of the bouse of Overend and (.uirney- 
He says : — 

‘ I think that though the J»unk of Kngland not'‘S in reserve mny 
have fall'jii to a certain amount below w)iich the Ihmk hardly tiught 
not to go as bankers : 3 ^^! if they are applied to b}" the public for the 
supply o(‘ iho eoinmci’cial world U})ori undoubted bills, not 01113 ' in 
point of security, but of a pinad}'" commercial character, such as the 
veiy (irst class bills, the 3 '^ ought to have power to discount them 
under any circumstances whatever; 1 think that provision should be 
made for (h.il, and tliiit lluni any idea of locking up inoiu^y from 
panic would be perfectly laughed at, — it would be absurd. The 
question of sulfering from a higli rate of interest would be another 
thing; those dealing in money would have to sutrer that, but that 
the public, should he in danger of a convulsion by^ho impossibility 
of discounting the acceptances of Messrs. Coutts and Co., the Trea- 
sury, Messrs. Jones Loyd, Messrs, Smith Payne, and the first concerns 
in the world, should be provided against.’ 

‘ 1 would ejn[)ower the Bank of England to extend their issues 
under certain circumstances, but not entirely for their own benefit ; 
I would give them the power to extend the circulating inediura at a 
given rate of interest, so as to make it dilhcult for the people to 
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apply for it beyond what necessity should require ; but for undoubted 
securities of a legitimate character the circulating medium should be 
always obtainable.’ 

We would request tins experienced observer of the monetary 
movements between Lombard Street and the Bank to extend 
his views to the monetary movements of the world.- We would 
venture to remind him that the circitmstances under wliich the 
demand for money in Lornba^rd Street is increased arc the same 
identical circumstances under which our share of tlie money of 
the world is diminished. A diminution in the usual supply of 
commedities raises prices, speculators rush into the market and 
effect extensive purchases upon credit in expectation of a further 
rise. As the customary periods of* credit expire, the specu- 
lators, instead of providing fbr their enoagements by resales, 
hold back their stocks ami apply for discount. But while the 
demand for money is thus increased, the supply is diminished. 
The high prices invite Imports and arrest exports, the exchange 
becomes adverse, and the gold flows out. Mr. Chapmau’vS pro- 
posal, that the Bank shall provide circulating medium sufficient 
to supply all the demands of all the liolders of legitimate com- 
mercial bills, amounts simply to this — that our monetary laws 
shall be made to counteract and to overrule the natural law of 
equilibrium which ilcterinlnes the amount of the circulation 
which it is possible for the country to maintain. Surely Mr. 
Chapman must see, upon reconsideration, that he has proposed 
a remedy against monetary pressure whicli it would be physically 
Impossible to carry out, and which, could it be carried out, 
would give increased InJuccmeiits to excessive speculation, and 
thus aggravate the evils it was intended to avert. IJis proposed 
fence of a minimum rate of discount of 10 per cent, would be 
altogether ineffectual. A charge of 2 J per cent, for the use of 
money for three montlis Avould not arrest the opei'ations of the 
speculators who might expect to realise 20 or MO per cent, upon 
a rise of prices. 

It is wonderful with how small an amount of monetary science 
the vast amounts of our commercial transactions arc conducted. 
Credit is a purchasing, but not a paying power: the paying 
power is the money income of consumers. Over- trading is 
purchasing upon, credit at prices above those wliich, under the 
actual scale of money incomes, resales to consumers can realise. 
Such over" trading could not be maintained except for the 
briefest periods, unless it should be sustained by undue advances 
from banks and discount houses. So long as bankers and money- 
discount the bills of speculative traders who have made 
puyjcbases upon credit at prices which resales to consumers can- 
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not replace, so long will each successive advance create a demand 
for another of greater amount, until reserves verge to exhaubtlon, 
and until bankers and discounters require for themselves the 
assistance they had too lavishly accorded to their customers. 
These propositions arc so obvious, are so consonant to daily ex- 
perience, and we might almost say are so self-evident, that their 
bare enunciation commanefe assent. Nevertheless, Mr. Chap- 
man, although engaged for half a, century in conducting the 
business of one of the largest discount establishments in the 
world, appears to have no comprehension of the law of monetary 
equilibrium which determines the limits beyond which the 
business of discount cannot, without inducing revulsions and 
discredit, be jiermitted to pass, lie does not see that in urging 
upon the Parliamentary Committee the double necessity of main- 
taining an adequate reserve of gold, and of keeping up a sui)ply 
of convertible notes, to meet the demands of the holders of all 
the legitimate bills which might be ])rc>enticd for discount, he 
was recommeuding measures, the adoption of eitlicr of which 
would be dcsiriictive of the other. If •cm adequate reserve of 
gold is to be maiubuned, di.^counts must be limited by the law 
of equilibrium ; if the Lank U to make advances upon all the 
legitimate ima’caiitile securities which in periods of speculative 
excitement may be presented for discount, vish payments must 
be suspended. 

It is oidy in lulnxls of the lugbest older that practical and 
speculative ability are conjoined. In the great majority of 
instances it will be found that the man of business, however 
able and successful, is delicient in scieiitilic attainments, ami 
that the man of science, however profound and original, is unable 
to bring into practical operation even such theoretical truths 
as he may have himself discovered. Undi.'r the intellectual 
divbion of cmjiloymont some particular faculty receives In each 
individual undue development, and, like Aaron’s serpent, 
^swallows up the rest,’ Mental vision, when habitually directed 
to the examination of any particular 13 eld of thought, becomes 
microscopic. It can ^ inspect a mite, not comprehend a heaven.’ 
Those who. are too exclusively occupied by practical details gra- 
dually lose the power of generalisation and induction. They 
may have a clear and accurate perception of isola1;ed facts, but 
they a\i\ neither comprehend their causes nor trace their effects. 
The object immediately before them assumes a magnitude which 
shuts out the siUTOunding prospect from their view. They may 
be useful servants, but they are unsafe guides. . 

The correctness of these remarks receives a striking veri- 
fication in the extraordinary extent to which errors in monetary 
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science permeate tlie writings of those who deal most largely in 
monetary statistics. The juxtaposition of elaborate statistics 
and contradictory cohclusions is peculiarly and conspicuously 
exemplified in the writings of Mr. Tooke^ Mr. JS^cwinarsh^ and 
Mr. Wilson. We present a few specimens. 

These statistical economists avow themselves to be uncom- 
promising advocates of free trade, iwid determined opponents of 
restrictions on imports and ^of bounties npon exports, while with 
unparalleled inconsistency tliej' would give a bounty u})Oii the 
importation of gold under a favourable exchange, ami encourage 
its exj)ortatiou under an adverse exchange. The merit of this 
glaring violation of the principle <»1‘ free trade is mainly duo to 
]Mr. Tooke. Ills scheme is to keep the bank rate of discount 
above the market rate during an influx of gold, in order to give 
the importer an artificial inducement to continue the importation 
until the treasure in the Bank amounts to 15,000,000/.; and, on 
the other hand, to^ keep the Bank rate below the market rate 
during an efflux of gold, in order to alford the exporter an 
artificial inducement to prolojig tlie exportation until the trea- 
sure in the Bank slmll have sunk to 5,000,000/. 

This jwecioiis device violates tlic princijde of free trade in 
three several Avays : 1st. Bv ahernatelv extending artificial 
encouragement to, ihc importation and exportation of gold; 
2nd. By artificial interference witli the rate of discount ; 
3rd. By unduly arresting commercial enterprise hy means of a 
forced elevation of tlic rate of interest when cajntal is abundant 
and gold flowing in, and by unduly exciting reckless speculation 
through a forcecl depression of ti\o cate of discount when capital 
is deficicuit and gold flowing out. 

Another remedy against the distrust and panic consequent 
upon ov<'r- banking and over-trading is, to engraft upon the Act 
of 1844 a discretionary relaxing power. The adf>ptlou of tliis 
remedy is tlms cautiously ])roj)oscd in the Report of the J^ords’ 
Committee of 1848 : — ‘ The princi[)le upon which the Act of 
‘ 1844 should be aineudcd is tlic introduction of a discretionary 
^relaxing power: such power, in Vvhoinsocver vested, to be 
^ exerci.-ed only during the existence of a favourable exchange.’ 
It i< fully admitted in tlic Report that the I’elaxing power could 
not be exercised during an adverse exchange without leading to 
a suspension of cash payments. Gold is exported because the 
prfjportion of currency to commodities is greater in this than in 
foreign countries ; and it is self-evident that the relative redun- 
dancy of the currency, and the consequent exportation of gold, 
would be continued and increased so long as the exercise of a 
relaxing power should increase the note circulation issued 
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against socurities. The inevitable result of a relaxing power 
under an adverse exchange would be an exhaustion (,f the bullion 
and a suspension of metallic payments. 

Fully aware that a discretionary relaxing poAver would peril 
the convertibility of the currency were it cxercis(xl during an 
adverse exchange, the Lords’ Committee would restrict its^ 
exercise to periods of favourable exchange, accompanied by 
domestic alarm and lioarding. ^Noav, domestic alarm and 
hoai^ding may originate either in a low state of tlie bullion, 
threatening a suspension of cash payments ; or in a low state of 
the banking reserves, threatening a contraction of discounts, 
and endangering deposits. In the former case tliere is a rusli 
for gold; in the latter there is a withdiawal and lioarding of 
deposits. In either case the effect of a diseri'tionary relaxing 
power vvo\ild be, not to mitigate, but, on the contrary, to pro- 
long and intensify, the monetary derangement. 

In the ease of domestic distrust and alarm, originating in a 
loAv state of tlio bullion, and cau sing a rush iov gold, the cause 
of the <langcr bavS past as soon a.-* a fav(xirable extiliango sets in. 
At this critical cliangc recovery <!o!nnienccs, and all tint is 
necessary to secure its comjjlction is that the law of monetary 
efjuilibriiiin dioiild be allowed to operate without conntoraction. 
Now, a brief consideration will be suHicieut^to convince us that 
this process of rectifieavion would be coinjiletely counteracted, 
were tlie law of monetary equilibrium siqiersedcd, by engrafting 
on the Act of LsM a discrctioiniry pmver of relaxation. Let 
us take a case in which tlie active portion of tlie circulation is 
being reduced b^' alarm and boarding below tlic jiar levad, at 
the rate of 100,000/. jier week. Should the law of metallic 
etjuiribrium be li'ft to act unchecked, a Aveekly inilux of gold to 
the amount of 100,000/. would sup[)]y tlic place of the notes 
withdrawn I'rom circulation, gradually allay alarm, arrest 
hoarding, and finally place the curnmey on a wider metallic 
basis. On tlio other hand, sliould tlie Jaw of equilibrium be 
suspended by the jiroposed relaxing poAver, tlie note.s withdraAvn 
from circulation Avonld be replaced by additional issues instead 
of by gold, the amount of the circulation Avould remain as before, 
and the final l osult would be an increase in the jiroportion con- 
sisting of ]>aper, Avith a coiTosjiondiiig diminutioi? in the portion 
consisting of gold. The extent of the temporary relief offered 
to tnidc AYOidd be exactly the same in the tAVo cases; the dif- 
ference would he, that in tlie latter case the temporary relief 
would liave been obtained by the incurring of future danger. 
It will be evident at a glance that in a case of a domestic drain, 
accompanied by a favourable foreign exchange, a relaxing 
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power could not by possibility afford any greater relief than 
that wliich could be eq^ually afforded under the law of monetary 
equilibrium, unless the amount of the additional issue of notes 
should exceed the amount of the gold which the favourable 
exchange might bring in. But should the amount of the 
additional notes exceed that of the gold which the law of equi- 
librium brought in, the circulation would be inci^ased beyond 
the par level, and not only w'ould the return of gold from a 
favourable exchange be prevented, but an adverse exchange 
would again set in ; and a renewed and protracted drain for 
exportation, acting in conjunction with the previous domestic 
drain, would aggravate in an indefinite degree the alarm, the 
discredit, the hoarding, and the panic sought to be relieved. 

We turn to the case of distrust and alarm originating- in a 
low state of banking reserves, and causing the withdrawal and 
hoarding of deposits. Here the appropriate remedy is to increase 
the banking reserves. AVlien these reserves are believed to bear 
a safe proportion to deposits confidence is high, and the circu- 
lation a(*tive. And, on* the other hand, when banking reserves 
arc supposed to bear too low a ])roportioa to liabilities, confi- 
dence declines, and the efficacy of the circulation is diminished 
by alarm and hoarding ; so that an increase in tlie numerical 
amount of the advances to the public, when made by an undue 
diminution of banking reserves, becomes of itself a cause of 
monetary pressure. The efficacy of the circulation is diminished 
in a greater proportion tlian its numerical amount is increased ; 
and thus, paradoxical as it may appear to. those who do not look 
below the surface, money is scarce because it is abundant. 
The above considerations will render It apparent that the safety 
or the danger of engrafting a discretionary relaxing power upon 
the Act of 1844 must mainly depend upon the effect which the 
existence of such a pow6r would have upon banking reserves. 
Let ns endeavour to ascertain what that effect would be. 
Under the existing law, the directors of the Bank of England, 
and tlie managers of all minor firms, arc obliged to look to the 
maintenance of an adequate reserve, as the one and only means 
by which their solvency can be secured. No longer enabled 
to pay their depositors by additional issues of notes, they arc 
compelled, on ‘every occasion upon which an adverse exchange 
begins to reduce their reserves below the safe proportion, to 
replcnisli them by contracting their advances on securities. 
The contraction of advances contracts the active circulation in 
tfie hands of the public, and this contraction pVoct^eds until the 
valu^ of the currency is brought to a level with foreign cur- 
Irency, *ihd the adverse exchange arrested. The maintenance of 
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adequate reserves secures the bank and ^ public from the 
effects of alarm and distrust, while the timely arrest of the 
adverse exchange secures the primary object of convertibility. 

The existence of a discretionary power of relaxation would 
produce, even before it came into actual operation, results very 
different from those above described. The knowledge that a 
relaxing power was ready #to be brought into actual operation 
on the occurrence of alarm and discredit, would create in the 
directors and managers of the bafiks an unfounded and ])er- 
nicious confidence leading them to overlook and disregard the 
inevitable consequences of permitting an adverse exchange to 
effect an undue diminution of their banking reserves. As these 
reserves were drawn out, they would fail to perceive any 
immediate necessity for replenishing them by a contraction of 
their advances on securities. There would be no diminution in 
the amount of the active circulation in the hands of the public, 
nor of that confic^encc by a diminution of which the efficiency 
of the circulation may be reduced, without an actual decrease 
in its amount. There would be no rise in the rate of interest, 
no fall in the prices of commodities and securities ; and the 
drain of gold for exportation would proceed unthout abatement 
until, as was the ease during the crisis of 1839, tlie treasure in 
the coffers of the banks should verge upon exhaustion. At this 
stage of the process reaction would set in. Tlic danger of 
another suspension of cash ])ayments would create alarm, dis- 
credit, hoarding, a withdrawal of deposits, and a domestic drain, 
until the intensity of pressure should at length induce a favour- 
able turn in the foreign exchanges, and an influx of gold. 

The inability of our statistical economists to draw general 
conclusions is marvellous. Were an individual trader, -pos^ 
scssing a capital of two thousand pounds, to lay it out in the 
purchase of goods at prices higher than those wdilcli the resale 
of the goods could realise, no advance from his banker could 
save him from loss. Were he, in expectation of a rise of prices, 
to seek to recover his loss by additional purchases upon credit 
at prices beyond those at which his goods could be resold, lie 
would be insolvent ; and a further advance from his banker 
could have no other effect than that of increasing his difficulties. 
Our statistical economists cannot sec that wkat is true as 
regards a single tradesman is also true^as regards a thousand — 
true as regards a hundred thousand— true as regards the whole 
commercial community. They cannot sec that when a con- 
siderable proportion of the trading classes has exercised the 
purchasing power of credit to an extent which exceeds the 
l)aying power of consumers, no discretionary increase in the 
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amount of the ci||^iLitioii can avert insolvency. A discre- 
tionary extension oiissucs by the Bank might afford temporary 
relief, by aggravating the inevitable result. But we cannot 
lessen the effect by increasing the cause. We cannot correct 
the evils of over-trading by supplying the means of prolonging 
it. When the foundation is too narrow to support the super- 
structure, we cannot prevent the house from falling by the 
erection of additional stories. The Hezekiah of Lombard 
Street, wlio jn-ays that . the day of reckoning may not come in 
his time, would, had he the strength as well as the blindness of 
Samson, pull down the pillars of the temple and perish in the 
ruins — break the Bank before his discounted bills were ])aid. 

When will the legislature — when will the public— open their 
eyes and tlioir understandings to the lessons of experience? 
The Act of 1844 has secured us against panics originating in 
over-issues, exhaustion of treasure, and runs for gold ; but it 
has not, and it could not, secure us against thq mitigated panics 
resulting from ovcr-bjuiking, over-trading, exhaustion of reserves, 
and runs u[ion depo.sits.< And what arc the means which our 
statistical economist.'^ would adopt for mitigating the evils of 
these mitigated panics? To remove the cause? To discourage 
departures from the rules of legitimate banking? To promote 
the maintenance of a due proportion between reserves and 
liabilities ? Actounding as it may appear, the remedy proposed 
is the reverse of these. Tii utter disregard of experience, past 
and present, the opponents of tlic Act of 1844 would mitigate 
the effect of rims upon ileposits by suporadding to them runs 
for gold — would return to that s}stem of unrestricted issue 
which caused in 1825 a double rush for deposits and for gold, 
and broiiglit us to t!ic verge of a state of barter — which in 
1839 sent the directors of the Bank of England to the Bank of 
France in the charactLV of beggars, and which in the United 
States has engulpfacd, as if by a sudden sinking of the solid 
earth, the pre-existing prosperity of the Union, and created a 
monetary revulsion which has liad no parallel in Europe since 
the breaking up of the South Sea scheme. A file of the 
‘New York Times,’ now' before us, teems with accounts of the 
bankruptcy, ruin, and destitution which have accompanied this 
terrible industrial collapse. The causes in which it originated, 
and the results which it Uas produced, are stated and explained 
in the following very remarkable and most instructive passages 
in President Buchanan’s recent message to Congress : — 

^ Sihee the adjournment of the last Congress our constituents have 
enjoyed an unusual degree of health. The «arth has yielded her 
ftttits abundantly, and has bountifully rewarded the toil of the 
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husbandman. Our great "staples have commanded Iiigh prices; ^md 
up till within a brief period our manufacturing, mineral, and riie- 
eliaiiical occupations have largely partaken of*the general prosperity. 
We have possessed all the elements of material w^calth in ricli 
abundance, and yet, notwithstanding all tlicse advantages, our 
country in its monetary interests is at the present moment in a 
deplorable condition, lii the midst ot unsui’passed plenty of all tlie 
productions of agriculture, and all tlie elements of national wealthy 
we find our manufactories suspended, oyr public \vorks retarded, our 
private enterprises of different kinds abainKuicd, and tlioiisaiids of 
skilful labourers thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 

‘In all Ibrnier revulsions the biaiuc might have been fairly ^attri- 
buteil to operaiing causes, but not so upon the present occasion. 
It is ap])avent that our existing misfortunes have proceeded solely 
from our extravagant and vicious system of paper currency and bank 
credit exciting tin' ])eo[)l(; to wild speculations- and gambling in 
stocks. These levulsions must continue* to recur at successive 
int(‘rvals so long as the amount of the paper currency and bank loans 
and discounts of the country shall be left to the discretion of 1400 
irres[mnsible batiking instittitions, which from the very law of their 
nature will consult tlie interest of liufir .stoek-lioldcrs rather than the 
public welfare. 

‘ The hr^t duty wldcdi these banks ow'C to the public is to keep in 
their vaults a siillieiont amount \»f gold and silviu* to ensure, the con- 
vertibility of their notes into coin at all tiim'.s and under all cir- 
cum^iunces. Mo bank ougiit ever to be chartered without such 
restrictions on its business as to secure this result. All other restric- 
tions are Cimijiariitivoly vain. This is the only true touehstorjc' — 
the only cilicient regulator of a jiajier currency — the only one ^v4iicli 
can guard tlic juibiic against over issues and bank suspensions. 

‘ E.icli of dur 1 100 banks has but a limited ciia umfeK nec for its 
circol ition, and in the course of a very few days the dej>ositors and 
note-holders might demand from such a hank a sulhciciit amount in 
spcci('. to comped it to suspend, e\cn although it had coin in its vaults 
equal to one-third of its immediate liabilities; and yet I am Jiot 
aware, whh the exception of tlie banks of Louisiana, that any Slate 
bank thionghout the Union Jilis bc' D re([uired by its cliarter to keep 
this or any other proportion of gold and silver, compared with the 
amount of its combined circulation and deposits, 

‘What has been the consequence.^ In a recent report made by 
the Treasury department on the condition of the banks throughout 
the diilercnt States, according to returns dated nearest to January, 
1857, the aggregate amount of actual specie an iJieir vaults is 
58,349,838 dols. ; of theii'- circulation, 214,778>822 dols. ; and of 
their deposits, 230,351,352 dols. Thus it ap^ars that these banks 
in the aggregate have considerably less than one dollar in seven o£ 
gold and silver compared with their circulation and deposits. It was 
palpable, therefore, that the very first pressure must drive them to 
suspension, and deprive the people of a cpnvertiblc cuiTency, with 
all its disastrous consequences. It is truly wonderful that they 
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should have so long continued to preserve their credit, wlien a 
demand for the payment of one-seventh of tlieir immediate liabilities 
would have driven tlien? into insolvency. 

‘ From this statement it is easy to account for our financial history 
for the last forty years. It has been a liistory of extravagant 
expansions in the business of the country followed by ruinous con- 
tractions. At successive intervals the best and mo^t enterprij>ing 
men have been tempted to their rui» by excessive bank loans of 
iftere paper credit exciting them to extravagant importations of 
foreign goods, wild speciilalions, ruinous and demoraliv‘«ing stock 
gambling. When the crisis arrives, as arrive it must, the banks can 
extend no relief to the people. In a vain struggle to redeem their 
liabilities in specie, they are compelled to contract their loans anel 
their issues, and at last, in the hour of distress, when assistance is 
most needed, they and their debtors together sink into insolvency.’ 

The concurring panics of England and America jircscnt an 
instructive contrast. They occurred under dissimilar circum- 
stances, and they have issued in different results. In the tJnited 
States there was a new country, a boundless extent of unappro- 
priated land, a public debt scarcely exceeding the revenue of a 
single year, a field for employment so ample as to cause a con- 
stant influx of labour and capital from Europe, and resources 
progressively developed during years of uiunterruptcd peace. 
In England there was an old and densely- peopled country, 
land so completely'appropriated as to leave no field spot ‘ whore, 
‘ without trespass, wc could plant a foot,’ a weight of debt which 
no other country in the world has ever been called upon to bear, 
a field of employment so over-crowded as to cause an animal 
exodus of labour and capital ,from the land, and resources 
diminished by the A^ast expenditure of the liussian, Persian, and 
Chinese wars, still subject to a heavy drain for the suppres- 
sion of the Indian revolt. Who, upon glancing at these con- 
trasting antecedents, could have hesitated to infer that the 
occurrence of a commercial revulsion Avould have proved beyond 
comparison mote disastrous in England than in the United 
States? Who could have anticipated that when a pressure 
came, America would fall while England stood apparently un- 
harmed ? Yet such lias been the actual result. America sank 
at the first upheaving of the storm. England did not bend to 
it until a dcscjatiiig wave from the troubled waters of the west 
bad broken upon her shores. How can this apparent revjersal 
of the natural sequence of events be accoitntecl for ? By wliat 
latent agency has weakness been conjoined with fhc'cIcUicnts of 
strength, and strength with the causes of decline ? This unusual 
conjunction, however anomalous and mysterious it may appear, 
admits of easy explanation. America has an ill-regulated, Eng- 
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land a well-regulated currency. In both countries the law re- 
quires that the note circulation shall be convertible into gold upon 
demand ; but in the United States the maintenance of a sufficient 
supply of gold, to secure the fulfilment of the legal recjuirement, 
is entrusted to the discretion of the banks; while in England it 
is secured by the provisions of the Act of 1844. The dilierence 
between the practical results of these opposite systems is most 
instructive. In America the rcsults^of entrusting the regulation 
of the circulation to the discretion of the banks have been the 
suspension of metallic payments, the insolvency of all the 
central banks, the extinction ol* the circulating medium, and a 
return to a state of barter ; while, in England, the results of 
regulating the circulation in accordance Avith the action of tlie 
foreign exchanges, have secured the maintenance of the metallic 
payment, and the unquestioned stability of the whole of the 
metropolitan banks (the Royal British Bank and the Eastern 
Bank of London were not banking, but swindling establish- 
ments), and the retention by the Bank of England of an ade- 
quate banking reserve up to the period* at which the failure of 
the Scotch banks, implicated in the American disasters, and 
not based on the same stable foundations, caused a sudden drain 
u])on its coffers to the extent of 2,000,000/. 

When the commercial revulsion of 1839 , imperilled metallic 
payments, and sent the Directors of the Bank of England to 
France for aid, the nation aAvoke to the necessity of monetary 
reform. The prophetic w^arnings of Lord Ovei’stonc were no 
longer disregarded, and Sir Robert Peel was enabled to carry, 
with the concurrence of the nation, the enactment which has 
borne us comparatively unhurt through tjie disastrous crisis 
under which the commercial ci'edit of the United States suffered 
an all but total collapse. Will not America — the younger 
sister of the Saxon race — follow the example of her 'senior ? 
We do not ask her to borrow from us lessons in monetary science. 
We ask her, for her own sake no less than for ours, to follow her 
native lights, and to be guided by the prophetic warnings of her 
illustrious economist and statesman, Daniel Webstei*. As 
regards the principle upon which a paper currency should be 
regulated, he is a world-wide authority. The following re- 
markable passage from his speech upon the American panic of 
1837, with Lord Overstohe’s comment upon it, is transcribed 
from his lordship’s evidence before the CdHknons’ Committee of 
1840, on Banks of Issue, and from the appendix to his Remarks 
upon the Management of the Circulation : — 

‘ I do not think it is possible to quote, at the present moment, any 
VOL. evil. NO. CCXVII. U 
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authority upon questions of currency more justly deserving of atten- 
tion than that of the American senator, Mr. Webster. 

‘ The distinguished reputation of Mr. Webster, as one of the most 
talented and enlightened members of the American senate, has 
become better known to the people of this country in consequence of 
the visit with which he has j*eeently honoured us. His views upon 
questions of currency, now become more important perhaps in the 
United States than they are even in this country, n\ust be interesting 
and instructive to all who givp their attention to the subject. The 
following passage is extracted fi'om the second speech of Mr. Webster 
on tlie Sub-Treasury Bill, delivered on the 12th of March, 18oB: — 

‘ “ Before leaving altogether this subject, I will say a few words 
upon the proper grounds and securities for a paper circulation. 1 
hold it to be of the utmost importance to prove, if it can be proveui 
to the satisfaction of the country, that a convertible paper currency 
may be so guarded as to be secure against probable dangers. I say, 
sir, a convertible paper 4 currency, for I lay it down as an unques- 
tionable truth that no paper can be made equal and kept equal to 
gold and silver, but such as is convertible into gold and silver on 
demand. But I have gone further, and still go further than this ; 
and I contend that even, convertibility, though itself indispcnsible, 
is not a certain and unfailing ground of reliance. There is a lia- 
bility to excessive issues of paper, even while paper is convertible at 
will. Of this there can be no doubt, WJiere, then, shall a regulator 
be found ? What principle of prevention may we rely on ? 

* “ Now I think, oir, it is too common with banks, in judging of 
their condition, to set otT all their liabilities against all their resources. 
They look to tlie quantity ()f specie in their vaults, and to the notes 
and bills becoming payable, as means or assets ; and with these they 
expect to be able to meet their returning notes, and to answer the 
claims of depositors; So far as the bank is to be regarded as a mere 
bank of discount, all this is very well ; but banks of circulation 
exercise another funcTtion. By the very act of issuing their own 
paper they atfect the amount of the currency. In England the Bank 
of England, and in the United States all the banks, expand or con- 
tract the amount of circulation, of course, as they increase or curtail 
the general amount of their own paper. And this renders it neces- 
sary that they should be regulated and controlled. The question is, 
by what rule? To, tins I answer, by subjecting all ];)anks to the 
rule which the most discreet of them always follow — by compelling 
them to maintain a certain fixed proportion between specie and cir- 
culation, without regarding deposits on one hand or notes payable 
on the other. ^ 

‘ “ There will always occur occasional fluctuations in trade, and a 
demand for specie by^ne country on anotber will arise. It is too 
much the practice, whW auch occurrences take place and specie is 
leaving the country, for banks to issue more pap^r, in order to pre- 
vent a scarcity of money. But exactly the opposite course should 
be adopted. A demand for specie to go abroad should be regarded 
. as Conclusive evidence of the ^necessity of contracting circulation. 
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If, indeed, in such cases it could be certainly known that the demand 
would be of short duration, the temporary pressure might be relic ml 
by an issue of paper to fill the place of departing specie. But this 
never can be known. There is no safety, therefore, but in meeting 
the case at the moment, and in conforming to the infallible index of 
the exchanges. Circulating paper is thus kept always nearer to the 
character and to the circumstances of that of which it is designed 
to be the representative — the metallic money. This subject might 
be pursued, I think, and clearly illustrated ; but, for the present, I 
only express my belief that, with expe^rienoe before us a-iid with the 
lights which recent discussions, both in Europe and America, hold 
out, a national bank might be eirtablished, with more regard^ to its 
function of regulating currency than to its function of discount, on 
principles, and subject to regulations such as should render its opera- 
tions extremely useful.” ’ v 

On tliese remarkable passages in tlie sp6ccli of the American 
economist and statesman, Lord Ovcrstoi;ie comments as follows; — 

‘ The intrinsic soundness of these views, as well as the forcible 
clearness with which they are stated, must command attention. The 
individual from whose lips they fell has returned to his native country 
to witness, upon his first arrival, the consequences which have ensued 
from the rejection of his wise counsel — the suspension of specie 
payments — the violent derangement of internal exchanges — the 
litter prostration of credit — and a ruinous interruption to the trading 
and commercial operations of the Union. In ag^in urging upon his 
fellow-countrymen those measures by the timely adoption of which 
they might probably have averted the present crisis, and may still 
protect themselves against its future recurrence, he will be strength- 
ened by the impressive example of what has recently occurred. 

* ‘ As being our brethren in blood and in language, and still more 
as having staked even more deeply than ourselves all their hopes of 
internal happiness and national prosperity upon the eificacy of free 
institutions, the American people must always command our warmest 
sympathies ; as rivals in commercial activity and as connected witli 
this country by mutual ties of the strongest interest, their prosperity 
must evei' exert a powerful influence upon our welfare. The shock 
to which they have been exposed has been felt in its vibrations 
throughout the United Kingdom; and a Regard for the^prosperity of 
our own ‘couritry, in concert with more, generous sympathies, must 
create an anxious desire to see fhe monetary afiuirs of the United 
States established upon a sound and durable basis.. To the measures 
necessary for this purpose, many national prejudices^ and possibly 
some party hostility may be opposed ; nations are slow and reluctant 
‘‘ learners but the vievi^s of Mr. Webster, a^above quoted, by the 
force of their own truth, and the vigorous e1l!|>osition which he is 
capable of applying to them, must gradually impress themselves upon 
the conviction of a reflecting community. May this result be 
speedily brought about. The iiltercomm,ercial interests of both 
countries are involved in it. To the wise and enlightened of his own 
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country he must look for effectual co-operation ; whilst, from this side 
of the Atlantic, we can only offer to him our cordial sympathy and 
good wishes for success in his endeavours to obtain the establishment 
of “ a national hank, instituted with more re.gard to its function of 
“regulating currency than to its function of discount,” — “a bank 
“ able to restrain the excessive issues o1[‘ state banks, and able also 
“ to furnish for the country a currency of universal credit and of 
“ uniform value.” ’ ^ 

Should the Governinent bf the United States adopt the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Webster, as the ‘ Government of England has 
adopt, ed those of Lord Overstone, panics such as those from 
which the two countries are now emerging, might be regarded 
as impossible, except under contingencies — famine, rebellion, 
invasion^ — against which no prospective legislation can provide. 
Mitigated panics, ‘originating in over-banking and over- trading, 
and involving exhaustion of reserves and loss of deposits, would 
still occasionally occur; but they would not be accompanied and 
intensified by exhaustion of bullion, suspension of cash pay- 
ments, and extinction of the established medium of exchange. 
Two countries linked together by an international trade, more 
extensive than 'ever before existed in the world, would not be 
periodically* deprived of the means of adjusting their intcr- 
iiiitional balances. But the, final battle which must ultimately 
realise this coTisuSamation has yet to be fought, not only in 
.America but in England. The country of Adam Smith regu- 
diates the doctrines of the ^Wealth of Nations.* The member 
for the commercial metropolis of Scotland parades in the House 
of Commons his slender knowledge of the most elcmentar^ 
principles of commercial and monetary science ; and the crowds 
who verify the doctrine of Mr. Gladstone, that currency is a 
^cause of insanity,* rave against the renewal of the Act of 1844. 
But truth will triumph— science cannot recede. The monetary 
centre — the enlightened merchants and bankers of the metro- 
polis — demand that there shall be no relaxation of the law 
which maintains the inteo^rity ofthe monetary standard. Bristol 
has rebuked Glasgow- The leading journal, not of England, but 
of the world, has rendered inestimable service. ^ The Manchester. 
* Guardian,* the organ of the great manufacturing centre, power- 
fully aids* thci dissemination of sound economical principles. The 
‘ Scotsman,’ faithful to its antecedents, redeems its country from 
the discredit of thoa, recent meeting in support of illegitimate 
banting, by ably and successfully advocating the doctrines of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Oyerstoirgpr'’ look forward with 
confidence to the Report ofthe Parliain^Btary Committee, and to 
|he decision of the Cabinet, On moving for the re-appointrnent 
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of the Select Committee of Inquiry, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in a speech which commanded the assent of a triumphant 
majority of the Commons, not only announced the intention of 
the Government to adhere to the Act of 1844, but affirmed 
his concurrence in the cardinal principles, — that an increase 
of issues upon securities would diminish, in a corresponding 
degree, the issues against pullion, and weaken the position of 
the Bank, without increasing the circulation — and that unfore- 
seen emergencies should be encoirtitered, not by a relaxing 
power engrafted on the Act, but by the executive authority, 
upon its own responsibility, and* subject to the future award of 
Parliament, as was originally suggested by Mr. Huskisson. 
The ever-successful statesman, who was long a colleague in 
office with the first and most scientific reformer of our com- 
mercial code — who, in conjunction with Huskisson, relinquished 
office rather than resist Beform — who caught, as foreign 
minister, the mantle of Canning — who, as war minister, turned, 
like Chatham, disaster to' victory — will now, as heretofore, be 
mabter of the situation; and, as we venture confidently to 
anticipate, will do what Huskisson would ‘have done, — will 
consummate the work which Huskisson and Peel- commenced, 
but left unfinished; and will permanently secure to England 
the inestimable advantages of a currency regulated in accord- 
ance with the true principles of monetary scifeuce. 


NOTE 

To the Article on Lord CampbelVs Lives of the Chief Justices of 
England^ No. 216., p. 433. 

We Lave received from Sir Peter Laurie a copy of the following 
correspondence between himself and the noble author of tlie * Lives 
‘ of the Chief Justices,® in which it will be seen that Sir Peter 
disclaims the speech erroneously attributed to him by Lord Campbell 
and quoted by ourselves. This correspondence has not, we believe, 
been previously published, and was unknown to us wlicn we com- 
mented on Lord Campbells version of the story. Both versions of 
it turn out to be unfounded, and we regret that we should uninten- 
tionally have caused annoyance to Sir Peter Laurie by repeating it. 
The letters referred to are as follows: — 

Sir Peter Laurie to Lord Campbell. 

' ‘7. Park Square, N, W„ June 20. 1857. 

‘ My dear Lord, , 

‘At page 837. pf the last voliiirie of your “Chief Justices’® my 
name is introduced in a V6fjr uiicotopUad^ntary manner. 

‘ Now, as Lord Tenterden died belbre^y mayoralty, it is manifest 
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that the story is entirely unfoun’ded in fact, and that I and the joke, 
such as it is, are both treated unhandsomely. 

‘ 1 am sure that the equity of the jud^^e will so far outwei^rh the 
necessity of the author as to insure the omibsion of this blunder in 
those future editions to which this, like the , other Avorks of your lord- 
ship, is doubtless destined, 

* The profound respect I entertained for the late Lord Chief 
Justice, and the kindness* T always e;?cperienced from him, require 
me to Avrite to the present Lord Tenterden, and prove to him tliat 
it was as imjmssiblo in fact us, X trust, all who know me Avill tidmil 
it to be improbable, tlval I could have been guilty of such offensive 
vulgarity. 

* ^ Believe me, my dear Lord,* 

‘ Very faithlully yours, 

‘ B. Lauktk. 

‘ 'Hie Itiifht Honourable 

‘ l.ord Campbeli, At. Ac. &c.* 


Lord CampheU to Sir Peter JMnrie, 

‘ Strathedin Iiou»«e, June 22 . IS > 7 . 

* My dear Sir Be ter, 

^ I am sadly grieved to find that I have given pain to a gentleman 
whom I feo much respect. I assure you I have often heard the 
anecdote as I have I’elatcd it, on seemingly excellent autliority, and 
1 thouglit that I could not properly omit it; but you have ])ro\ed 
that 1 have been misinformed, and I beg you to accept iny apology. 

‘ I remain yours very faithfully, ^ 

‘ Campbj ll. 

‘ Sir Petor LACRir.* 


No. CCXVIJI. will 
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Art. I. — 1. Annah of San Francisco. By FRxVKK 

SouLK, John H. Gijion, M.D., and James NiwSbet. 8yo. 
New York: 18 j4. 

2. California fndoors and Oat ; or, IToiv icc Farm., ISline, and 
Lire generalbj in the Golden State. By Eliza W. FAltNllAM. 
8 V 0. New York : 1856. 

o. California and its Resources. By Ernest Skyb. 8vo. 
London: 1858. 

J LST ten years ago wc laid before tlie readers of this Review 
^ an outline of the progress of settlement in North America, 
together with some general conjectures as to its future pros- 
))ects, ill an article on the commercial statistics of the late Mr. 
JVIacgregor. It is not without interest to ourselves, in which we 
hope we may find some to share, that w’C have recently looked 
back at this memorial of the thoughts and calculations of a period 
which already seems separated from us by a large tract of his- 
tory, The Irish famine was just over. The mighty ^ exodus ’ 
Avhich followed it had just commenced ; and though no diviner 
of that day could prognosticate its dimensions or Its results^, 
yet the signs of that great event w’^ere already forcing them- 
selves on the observation of the .world. That the westw'ard 
inarch of the nations was receiving a new* and 'exftraordinary 
impulse, we could perceive : more than this, much greater 
sagacity than ours was unable as yet to conjecture. It creates 
something of a solemn feeling, when we endeavour to annihi- 
late in imagination, for a moment, those ten years — to replace 
ourselves at the point we occupied in 1847, peering, as well as we 
might, into the * dark forward and abysm of time.’ Qiven the 
VOL. evil. NO. CCXVIIL X 
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continuance of certain conditions^ experience may forecast the 
futut ^5 hut who cai\ foresee the continuance of those condi- 
tioife^? Men studied the social and economical results of the cul- 
tivation of the potato and the vine, as if these were to proceed 
in their old course of development to tlic end of time ; the 
mysterious blights of tliese vegetables came on ns, like the can- 
l^r and the palmer worm of old, ^ fay great army, which I will 
* among you : ’ and the populations depending on these far- 
spreading branches of ’industiy have been starved, or uprooted 
from their homes, or changed ip their habits, and our estimates 
and prognostics have passed away as dreams. We built our poli- 
tical economy on the presumed annual returns of gold and silver, 
as if the elements of cnlculation were all but established quanti- 
ties : all at once, .and simultaneously, in two distant quarters of 
the jjlobe, discoveries were made which have changed the entire 
aspect of monetary affairs, and reduced the volumes of mclallic 
lore, produced before 1847, into as mere obsoleteness as specula- 
tions on the metal plates of the .Tewisli Temple, or the golden 
bricks of King Crm>'ns*of Lydia. And thus the world advances : 
its ordinary C 3 ’clcs of progress and retreat interrupted ever and 
ar.on by strange, comet-like phenomena, which seem to have 
their origin far away in another order of things, and yet are, 
doubtless, not lees reducible to general [irineiples than the 
recurring events of ordinary life, an<l not less regularly inter- 
posed, as seeondarj^ causes, between ns and that remote but 
infinite Will which governs all. 

A few words will suffice to place succinctly before the reader 
the general results of the last ten years -~i]ie most important 
d(’cenninm, by far, in the Instor}" of coloniSrition. Within tliat 
period tlie population of Canada has increased a third ; that of 
the Australian colonics from tlirec or four lumdred thousand to 
nearly a million. The pivndnee of Victoria alone, scarcely 
existing in 1847, has now tlirce millions of annual revenue: 
a future Great Britain has been founded and organised in New 
Zealand : three new States, and seven or eight Territories, 
have been added to the North American Union, by occupation 
or by eonqc.cst from Alcxico ; California, with which we are 
now about to concern ourselves, being by far the most important 
of titese gjfuis. The commercial world has acquired three great 
emyjoria ; two on the shores of the Pacific, of which the names 
are already as familiar in our ears as those of Hamburg or 
Amsterdam : one on the great American lakes, which, though 
less spoken among ourselves, is perhaps the most remarkable 
creation of the three : San Francisco, Melbourne, Chicago. 
In the^ 1849 edition of Mr. M^Culloch^s carefully compiled 
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Dlctionaiy of Geography, not one of the three is even named. 
And, lastly, to conclude our recapitulation’ of the exploits of this 
deceiininm with some notice of the preparation it has made for 
the future extension of similar exploits — the capital it has 
created for future use, — we must point out that it has con- 
structed a railway across th^ Isthmus of Panama, all but com- 
pleted one across the Isthmus of Suez, established steam 
communication across all the oceanic highways of the globe, 
except the Pacific, and covered the European continent and its 
seas with the network of the cledtric telegraph. 

Tlicse are indeed stu[)endous achievements to be acconijdished 
in one sovcntli of the ordinary life of man. And It is hardly 
])robable that they Avill be repeated on an equal scale ; not 
unless similar phenomena, beyond the control oT ordinary human 
actions and agencies, should recur, — the simultaneous destruc- 
tion of the food of a nation, with the discovery of extensive 
natural magazines of gold on two diiferent 'fioints of the earth’s 
surface. Immigration, from these isIaruE at least, has already 
considcrabh' fallen off, and seems likely, for the present, to con- 
tinue to decline. Ihuuigh, liowevcr, of the colonising impulse 
still 7-oinains 1o render the future bright with promise ; and there 
is probably no ]»urlion of the earth’s surface, as yet all but un- 
occupied, which offers so vast a field for the future extension 
ol* Christendom (we use the old-fashioned word as including 
the religion, race, and eivlllsalion of a Christian people), as 
iVorth-western America, from the Mexican frontier to or beyond 
the Hiissian boundavv. 

Vio said on the former occasion to which we noiv refi'r, tliat 
there appeared then little probability that this region^ so inviting 
to white immigration, could receive any great amount of it by 
overland travel from the Atlantic States. The distance ajipeared 
too enormous — the hardshijis to be iiiulergono too severe — for 
more than the transit of occasional recruits from the boldest 
class of pioneers. And notwithstanding the new element intro- 
duced into the calculation by the all-disturbing discovery of 
gold, and tlie epidemic rage for its acquisition wdiicli signalised 
the mad years 1849—1851, the event has certainly supported 
this view. As far as w^e can collect the fixets, not^ above one- 
sixth of the white inhabitants of California have penetrated 
thitlier by the overland route ; hut the bones of many tliousaiids 
who have perislicd in the attempt, arc bleaching on the desolate 
prairies, or in the ^ Canyons’ of the llucky Mountains. The 
vStrange establishment of the ]\fornioii Kepublic, half-w^ay between 
the frontier of Kansas and that of California, might have tended 
greatly to facilitate the communication; but, under the circum- 
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stances^ has probably rather Impeded it. The mass of immi- 
gration has reached San Francisco by sea in the first years of 
the gold discovery ; chiefly by the magnificent fleet of ^ clippers ’ 
which American enterprise soon made to cix'culate round Cape 
Horn. 

* The clipper sliip/ say the Annalists of California, ‘is virtually the 
creation of San Francisco. The necessity of bearing merchandise as 
speedily as possible to so distant a market, — one too which was so liable 
to be overstocked by goods, — early forced merchants and ship-builders 
interested in the Californian trade to invent new and superior models of 
vessels. Hence the modern clipper with her great length, sharp lilies 
of entrance and clearance, and flat bottom. These magnificent 
vessels now perform the longest regular voyage knowm in commerce, 
running along both coasts of the Americas in about four months.* 

But since the construction of the railway aci’oss the Isthmus 
of Panama, the passenger traffic to California principally takes 
that course. In trflfth, the impracticable region which occupies 
the centre of North America is scarcely less than a tliousainl miles 
in average width — a barrier of several mountain ranges, alterna- 
ting with sandy or rocky plains, almost without perennial rivers, 
and subject to a climate of extreme winter rigour. The American 
State of California — a country about as large as France — has an 
extremely simple topography. It occupies, in the first place, a 
long valley, bounded east by the Sierra Nevada, west by a mari- 
time range of little elevation, and communicating with th.e Ice 
through the single outlet of the harhour of San Francisco, 
picturesquely termed ‘ the Goldeu Gate ’ ))y its modern inhabit- 
ants ; and secondly, tlie slo[)(i of the maritime Sierra to the sea. 

The region comprised witliiii these limits appears undoubtedly, 
all exaggeration apart, to be one of the most desirable and lovely 
j)ortions of the earth. It aflurds every variety of surface, from 
the snowy range to the wide-spread j)astoral valley, only in ex- 
tensive plain country it is rather dcficlenl. Its climate, for 
purposes of human life and enjoyment, is nearly the finest 
known. It has a temperature answering to that of Italy ; but 
wnth drier and serener skies, and an infinitely , purer air. It 
occupies exactly the happy interval between tlie aridity of 
Mexico and the dripping climate of North-western America. 

‘ The year,"* says Mr. Seyd, ‘ is divided into the dry and rainy 
seasons, fhe dry season includes the greatest part of tlie spring, all 
the summer, and a great part of the fall. During this time tlicre is 
constant sunshine, lleiivy dews fall in spring and autumn, whilst 
the summer nights, at least in high summer, are more or less dry. 
Near the coast the heat is moderate, owing to the breezes which blow 
during the hottest part of the day, and the temperature is rarely so 
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high as that of an English siiminor. Tn^orne^f tlie counties — fur in 
the interior however — the heat is much greater in proportion to their 
latitude, on account of the absence of these cooling sea-breezes. 

‘ In the middle of the day the heat in the interior is sometimes great, 
but it has nothing of that depressing, suffocating character which we 
observe during a hoi sumniei^* day in England. Tlie atmosphere 
retains its clearness and invigorating influence. Eut liowever warm 
a day may have been, towards evening 'tlie air becomes freslier and 
<*c>c)ier ; and whilst the temperature remains \Wy mild and agreeable, 
it is just cool enough to make yoii enjoy a light blanket ; and this 
pleasant fresliness contrasts strongly with the sweltering and Suffo- 
cating nights in some". ])nrts of tOnrope or the troi)ics. I'he rainy 
season generally commcMices in the latter part of November, and lasts 
till about April. But it must not bo supj)osed that by rninij season 
we nu an perpetual rain ,* it may rain sometimes for a week or fort- 
liight together witli occasional cessations during the day, but then 
again there are intervals of line sunny weatlier, lasting also a week 
or a i'ortnight, and these are perhaps \vithoL% exception the most 
agrc(‘ablc periods of the year, so mild, so freshly green, so comfortably 
warm, and such a relief aftcu* a long spell of btin. Jii fact, the rainy 
season in California resembles iiutbing so mucli as a rather rainy 
summer in England. The lemj>cralare very rarely falls below zero, 
ami i(‘e lias made its appearance but a lew times ; snow is very 
seldom seen except in tlie mountainous regions Uiwards the Bocky 
Mountains, where it falls copiously, and supplies the streams with 
wafer during the summer. 

* A curious feature in the climate of California is the almost total 
absence of tlnimlerstornis. In (lie soutli of the state they are said to 
occur sometimes, but farther north they arc unknowji, and the rolling 
of the artillery of heaven has never been felt in San Francisco. 
Slight shocks of earthquake are felt occasionally, as all along the 
i’acifie shoreS; originating, no doubt, from the volcanoes of the Sand- 
wicli Islands, some thousand miles from us ; but these vibrations are 
very sliglit, and never create alarm or do the least damage. 

" From the abovC descripfion the reader will perceive that the 
climate is a very moderate one, requiiing scarcely ever very light or 
very heavy clothing, and ope might almost wear one suit of mo- 
derately thick texture, say black cloth, from yeaFs end to year’s end.’ 

‘ The air of California is fresh and invigorating, having a most 
beneficial (‘ffcct upon the blood and lungs. But its crystal clearness 
is most extraordinary. Looking iVom an elevation uf^on a widely 
extended landscape,* you arc surprised at the distinctness of every 
object : the outlines of the thirty to fifty miles distant mountains 
are as sharply defined as by the finest cutting instrument, so that they 
appear much nearer than they really are, and every shade of colour 
is distinctly visible. Standing on Telegraph Hill in San Francisco, 
you have a most splendid view of the city itself, and of the large bay, 
with Oaklands some nine miles distant on the opposite shore, and 
although the large vessels in the harbour appear but small boats, you 
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can yet plainly distlngiiisli every rope and line in them, and almost 
fancy you can grasp flic trees of distant Oaklands, so beautifully 
clear and transparent — almost painfully clear to the umiccustomed 
eye — is the atmosj>here of California. 

® The brilliancy of a moonlight Jiiglit is so great lhafc eoinjuon print 
can be easily read, and obj(‘ets at a great distance be discerned with 
little difficulty. We ha.ve ourselves, IVoin the top of a hill, seen 
distinctly the houses of a towk* s(»me eight miles distant/ 

AVe should be sorry to endorse all tlie raptures of Mr. Seyd, 
who writes in the avowed chanlctcr (d‘ an emigration agent for 
California: but we believe, from comparing other accounts, that 
ho lias but little overrated the substantial merits of the climate. 
Tlie drought of the summer, liowc\er, is ti-ying to Europeans ; 
and Sail ihanciscO itself, situiited in a funnel which collects the 
sea blasts and discharges them inland, seems by no means an 
attractive locality in this respect. ^ If tlic winter he not un- 
‘ nsuall}' wet’ — sa;#AIrs. Earnham, who, however, has an espe- 
cial grudge against the place, -- 

‘ there is some delightful wcutlior to be enjoved. If it be, you are 
fljode<J, and the rainy s(‘asun closes, ii>gi\( place to wliat is mitocaUcd 
Slimmer : a season to cuM, that yon rcipiirc more clothing than you 
did in January; so dam[) v/itli fog and ini.-ls, that yiai an-- jicnctratcd 
to the very marrow*; so windy, that if you arc abroad in the after- 
noon it is a continual "tvuggle. Yoiir (‘ves arc blindial, your teoth 
set on edge, and y(uu‘ wiioh- p('vs(ui maUi' so nncomfortahlc by tlio 
sand that has in^hlu^lt(‘d itr^clf llnough your clothing, lliat you could 
not conceive it }) 0 ssiblf to feel a sensation, slioit ol' a warm batli and 
shower byway of [ircliminarics. Thc-c, a.^ is very scarce (ami, 

for the most part, very bad), it i?. as yet impossible to have in dwidl- 
ing-hoiises ; consequently, you give your^elf up to a slate of physical 
wretchedness, your self-re>peet decline.^, and }^ou go on from day to 
day, hoping more and more, faintly, on each suecr eding one, that your 
moral nature may withstand tlie.-c triaK of llie material, but feeling, 
if you arc ])ossessed of ordinary sensibilities, lively apprelnmsions 
that your friends will liave cause to d<qd(>i*e the issue.’ (P. 78.) 

One . invaluable characteristic of the cliinalc deserves notice : 

‘ the absence of decomposing (qualities is most remarkable.’ 
Malaria, ague, low-fever, seem almost niikiiown, and a Chad- 
wick would hnd himself as much out of jilace in California as a 
Mechi ill the great )Saliara. Well was it fqr San Francisco, 
during its gold fever, that other epidemics seemed to avoid it. 
The wretched emigrants, who died by thousands of slieer exhaus- 
tion, rather than diseases, lay unburied or half-buried almost in 
the very streets. 

* Coffins and shrouds were luxuri^ynicli the dead needed not/ 
say the Annalists, and the living share People could 
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not be troubled to walk slowly and i*everently lialf a mile, in those 
busy times, to a dead stranger. A shallow hole in tlui nearest 

open space served the purpose just as well as the grandest mausohmin 
would have done. In grading the stivets, siiiking wells, and digging 
the foundations of hon.~es in after years, thtj bones of such as had 
been buried in this fasliion \ver(i frequently brought to light.’ 

]S"o J\ emesis, liowevcr, visited pestilence this savage 

Jisregani of the last decent soleinuities : the corpses were inuin- 
mified by the process of initurc qs they lay. 

Tile better {loilioiis of California <ip[)ear to be singrdarly 
:ida})ted for almost all tlie agricnilture of temporalc regions, by 
.'^od as wtdl as climate. Jl* indet^d we may ])iit faitlt in oiir local 
aul liorltlcs, cvei’y [)roductioii o{‘ the earth, native and cultivated, 
fnnii tlie cabbage to the ]>iii(‘ tree, put^^ to shame the corre- 
.s[joiiding s[)eclmcn.s of the worn-out East. lint \vc cannot 
kd! how mucli may' be owing to tliat Cyclopean grandeur of 
dc*se]’lpf!on in whieli American fancy is apt to indulge. At the 
‘ State Agrieullural h'air,’ ludd at Sa(‘ramenlo, 18-35, were cx- 
liibiti (1, among other [U'odigies. a beet weighing 73 lbs. ; a carrot 
weieliing: I Oil), and 3 fcad. 3 iiiclies in length: ^ there were 
* fil’ty lu tlir same lied of (apnil size:’ a corn stalk measuring 
2\ lead b iiadie*? in lielgat : an apple, lueatwiring 15.\ inclies 
each w’iiy I A\diatevcr ma}' be the real trutli in the matter of 
bead root aiul tomatas, there can be no rca- onablc doul»t of the 
cnornions (linieii>ioi<.‘' winch the forot trees reach in some locali* 
tie,r. * (lenerally sjjeaking, Calilornia, except bnvards the noidli, 
apfjcars to be b} n(> means a tbickly wooded counti'y, es[)ecially 
wlieu compared wltli llio Atlantic seaboard of the United Siat(‘s. 
'idle sparse cbaracter of Alcxicam vegetation continues for many^ 
degrees northward, Hut some [lortions of tlie skirts of both tlie 
Sierras are elotln d with f<;re^ts of incomparable gr;uidcur : where 
different varieties of* euormoUvS jiines, and that problematical 
monster, the ^ Welliogtonia ’ of* ibigUsh nursery-gardeners, 
grow and decay, g{ neration after generation, in solitudes as yet 
unbroken by \dinkec lumberers. ‘ On the rancho of Captain 
‘ Graham,’ about five mil(‘s from the Mission near which Mrs. 
Earnham established herself, near tlie coast, some sixty miles south 
of San Francisco, — * 

is a tract of forest, in which the trees are of enormous size. On 
all sides of you rise iiuinen&o boles, whose altitude reckoned by 
hundreds of feet, and whose diameter is from ten to twelve, fourteen, 
and cightc(ai feet, at tlic h^glit of a man. One known as the Big 
Tree, measures 300 feet, ajJ’ nearly nineteen across at six feet from 
the ground. Yet people for it not unfrequently pass it, so 

unnoticoable is it among itg^miplig neighbours. These trees are of 
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a species of cedar : the red wood of the country, of which the lumber 
is chiefly manufactured/ 

The famous forest of * Wellingtonia gigantea’ from whence the 
specimen of bark was derived wliich may still be seen, avc think, 
at the Crystal Palace, is to be found, if we may believe ]\Ir. Scyd, 
in the county of Calaveras, on the "eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, and nearly in ihq latitude of San Francisco. ‘The 
^ Father of the forest ’ a prostrate tree, of which the same autho- 
rity gives us a lithograph sketch, ^ measures fifty feet in diame- 
^ ter at tlie base, svpposed height when standing above 500 feet ! ’ 
that is, a good deal higher than S. Paul’s! lint California is 
not contented with supremacy in tlic vegetable world alone. 
Her waterfalls and precipices, wc are informed, arc on a scale 
equally superior to all similar wonders in the old world and the 
new. In the Yohamitc valley, ]\Iariposa county, a river as 
large as the Thames at Plchmond takes a single leap of 2,100 
feet perpendicular, the total height of the fall being .1,10fl ! 

Such was the beautiful region over which a few Rj)anish nils- 
.-ionaries maintained for two centuries their somnolent, peaceful 
theocracy, before the advent of the American s([uattcrs. 

^ Where was ever a people so steeped in eonteiiiniont as tlmt which 
was found here? The labours of the devoted Jesuit missionaries had 
planted the cross beneath those lovtdy skies, long years before they 
came hither. The Indians were already converted, to their hands, from 
lawless enemies to useful and perfeetly inanageable servants. IIow 
they luxuriated in the ease of their abundance ! How they rcpost^il on 
the generous soil wliose redundant energies ^sprang to their coarse 
husbandry, with a profusion scarcely ec^ualled in any other clime 
habitable by the white race! With Avliat a pleasing but unlaborious 
joy we may imagine them luiiling the safe arrivals of the trading 
vessels that visited their coa^t! TJieir herds multiplied without care, 
and frijol PS and grains, once sown, required no diurnal (annual) 
renewing. Crops sufficient for their plentiful subsistence, — and what 
wanted they more ? came spontaneously ; the first, second, and some- 
times the third year^ after the seed had been sow'ii. Their horses were 
fleet, and so numerous, tliat it was no extravagance to destroy theiri 
whenever caprice, pleasure, or convenience (and they rarely knew 
more earnest motives) dictated. Their greatest luxury was ease ; 
ambition was qnknown to them as a people. They were horn, they 
matuKMl, and died, in an undisturbed round of animal enjoyment.’ 
{Mrs, Fiiru/tam, p. 323.) 

It must, however, be added, rimt the chronic state of revolu- 
tion in IMcxico, and the fears of impending sectilarisation, had 
rendered the fathers very careless in the management of their 
property^ and brought their affairs into a state of dilnpidation, 
long before the American irruption. Their highest period of 
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prosperity seems to have been about 1824 ; from that time their 
wealth and civilisation appear to have declined ; and there can be 
no doubt that the few industrious and energetic dwellers in this 
land of indolence heartily welcomed the arrival of the Anglo- 
-Saxon settlers who were so soon to * improve them off the face 
of the earth. ^ 

The annals of Filibustcnsm, however, arc among the meanest 
portions of history, nor can they be* elevated into dignity by the 
colouring of tawdry romance, in which our American brethren 
ai'e in the habit of dressing them up. We omit, therefore, all 
the details of the gradual annexation of California, with* which 
the ^Annals’ furnish us; the ^premature’ attempt of the 
gallant Commodore Jones in 1842, who hoisted the stars and 
stripes at Monterey in a time of profound -peace, and had to 
haul them down and ‘ restore the place to its former owners, 

^ with as handsome an apology as he could make for his extra- 
^ ordinary proceedings; ’ the .valorous deeds of Colonel John C. 
Fremont, since illustrious on a greater stage; or the ‘bold, 
‘daring, and energetic measures adopted in 1815, and prosc- 
‘ culcd by Commodore Robert F. Stockton,’ who is evidently the 
favourite hero of tlie Annalists. 1dio private hostilities of these 
gentlemen against the Creole population became national acts, 
and they were themselves converted, not perhaps altogether to - 
their own satisfaction, from buccaneers into legitimate waiViors, 
by the declaration of war between the United States and Mexico 
in 181fi. Stockton, with three hundred sailors and marines on 
foot, daringly marched into tlie interior to attack the Mexican 
Cencral, Castro, who had more than twice his number of 
mounted soldiers, and seven pieces of artillery, at the mission of 
Los Angeles. Idie general 

^infonncMl the commodore by a courier, “that if he marched upon 
tlic town lie would iiud it the grave of his imm.” “ Then,” said 
tlie commodore, “ tell the general to have the bells ready to toll in 
the morning at idglit o’clock, as I shall be there at tliat time.” He 
was there : but Castro in the meantime liad broken up liis camp, 
mounted with an armed band, and tied.' 

The authority of the Mexican Federation dissolved into 
thill air. California was annexed to the States as a territory ; 
and after fighting through one desperate insurrection of the 
unhappy Creoles, who, as usual, plucked up a spirit when it was 
too late, the Americans consolidated their dominion by the 
peace of 1848, and the illegitimate title of the filibuster merged 
in the recognised right of the conqueror. 

At the close of hostilities, California was supposed to contain 
from 12,000 to 15,000 white inhabitants; Creoles, Yankees, 
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‘ runaway seainen> and adveuturors of all nations,’ and not a few 
Mormons, the sc^attered fororunncrs of the great westward ini' 
gration of that cotnrnunity. 

At this period lliere stood on tlic site of the future city of 
San Frarudsco, near the mission of that iianie, a little S])anish 
village entitled ‘ Ycrba Buena/ whichjiad grownup close to the 
^Golden Gate,’ and at the best point of flic bay for the estab- 
lishment of a harbour. Jn 1831), one Jacob Primer Loose es- 
tablished himself as a trader on this vspot. ]Much altercaticm 
and bitterness of spirit ensued between liini and the Californian 
authorities of the time, before he could obtain a lot Gn the 
‘ &])ot where the St. Francis Hotel was subsc([uently erected, at 
‘ tliC corner of Clay and Dupont Streets.’ Here he erected his 
lioiise — tlie parent of the future city — and covered it in, with 
a t>ropiK;tlc foresight, on the 4th of July. Shortly afUu'wardshc 
married a sister of General Vallejo, one of the few natiACs wlio 
had the sense and energy to go shares with the s})oeulating 
Americans who were a[)propriating tiu' huid ^ and ‘from tliih 
” union, on the loth of A[)ril, 1838, ^prung iheii- oldest child, 

■' Kosalie being tlie first born in Vt'rba Buena.’ Tin’s 

Eve (d' San Francisco must, tlit rtd’ore, if ^lu; still lives, have 
attained tlie patriarchal ago of twenty. I ler family, it seems, 
have since removed to Oregon. In 1847 tlic pojnilation of 
\crba Buena amounted to about 4di) soul.^. In January 
that yt‘ur, under the au^[>ices ol' ^ Wadiinglon A. Bartlett, 
^ cliiet magistrate,’ (the town being then held by the Americans 
at war willi Alexico), its name was changed by orelinance to 
San Francisco. 

By a singular coincidence, the discovery gold, whic^li ^vas to 
transform this petty village in five \ ears into one of the great marts 
of the WH)rld, l 0 (Jv place in Januar\ 18 18, just as the Americans 
were obtaining undisputed possession, on the land of (hiptaiu 
Sutter, about sixty milc> east of tlie now Sacramento city, on 
the south fork of the ‘ ilio de los Americanos/ One James W. 
Marshall, who had contracted with Sutter to build a saw mill, 
first discovered the glittering particles in the mud of the brook 
on which he was at vyork. 

'All treaibliucf with cxeitemeiit, he liurried to his employer, and 
told his story. Captain Sutter at first ihoiiglit it was a fiction, and 
the teller only u mad fool. Indeed, he confesses that he k(‘pt a sharp 
eye upon Ins loaded rith% wlien he, w^iom he was tempted to consider 
a maniac, was dinclosiug his marvellous tale- lloweyer, Ids doubts 
were all at an end when Marshall tossed on the table before him an 
ounce or two of the shining dust. The two agreed to keep the matter 
secret, ami qjiiietly share the golden harvest between them. But, as 
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lliey atteru ards soarclied more narrowly to^etlier, and gloated upon tlie 
rich depo^itc!, llieir eager gestures and looks, and muttered, Vjrv)kcn 
words, luippened to be closely watched by a Mormon labourer em- 
ployi;d about the iieiglibourhood. lie tbllovved llieir movements, and 
speedily became as wise as themselves*’ (Annals^ p, 13:2.) 

Marshall^ it apjiears, did not esca[)c the ordinary lot of dis- 
coverers, including inauy a greater benefactor of his sjiccies than 
himself. 1'he author of the re vela*tlun .which lias added so many 
millions to the metallic wealth of tlic world, wanders ])oor and 
‘ homeless over the land,’ say fhe Annalists. General Sutter, a 
Swis^ by birth, a man of many [irojects, and tlie original gi'ound 
landlord of Sacnmiento city, ‘ at [iresent residevS at Hock b'arm, 
leading the ha|)])y,» eoutenteJ life of a tiller oF the soil.’ And 
so, ill Mr. Carlyle’s jihraso, the pair ^ vanish drinii the tissue 
Sd‘ our history,’ and ai’e lust in the dense nmss of human figures, 
.^wanning into the path which they have opened. 

b’or now — in 1 >>48 '“-began that wonderful Hood oF immi- 
gration into the n(M\ !y proclaimed Cldorado, wliieh, though 
Followed, and in some degree surpassed, by similar events in 
Australia, remaiiLs on record as one of the most remarkalde 
jiassagcs in the reagent histojy oF man. The phenomena ol’ that 
wild epidemic nix; almost beyond tlie power oF description. 
Wlioever atteinjits it seems to stra^ , almost inevitably, into that 
superlative \x‘iii which oui’ 4\ausatlantie brethren are so apt to 
Use ill [lortraying the ^ iiigarest occnrrenci‘s, lhat wlien they 
have to deal with a really heroic subjeet, tliey have no resource 
but 1o pile up their magnilo({u<3ne(; unlli it Filrly falls over into 
the burlesque. 

‘ The cheles of t;xcitomeiit grew imn- and \vider, ami seaj'eoly luj^t 
streugtii as they spread Farther distiint. Fii'st tie' i\[exieans trom the 
nearest, and then those; From Ui(‘ leinote.'it provinces, flocked to Cali- 
Foiniu. Th<‘ imloleut, yet adventurous, iialF-wild populaiion of 
Sonora passed in its many thousands From the south; whili; Oregon 
Fi om tlie north sciit its sturdy seltl« rrf in almost ecpial numbers. 
The Sandwich Islands Followed, with their strange motley oF white 
and coloured races. Tern and Chili then hurried, an iunumeraWe 
crowd, as Fust as sliips could bo obtained ti> carry llicm to tlie land of 
gold. lioFoie long, (hiina sfoit Forward her thousands of thrifty, 
wandering children, feebh;, indeed, botli in body aiifl mind, but per- 
severing ; and, from their union into labouring companies, ca[)able of 
great foals. Australia likewise; contributed her proportion of clever 
rascals, and, perhaps, as many clever adventurers who had not been 
convicted felons. The United States, which at all times contain a 
vast roving and excitable population, next were affected to their very 
centres; and armies, to use a moderate term, were organised instantly 
to proceed to Calilornia and share in the golden spoil. The year 
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1848 was lost for the land passage, but by the early summer of 
1849, great and numerous caravans were in full march, by various 
routes, across the Rocky Mountains. Many hardships were endured 
by these immigrants, and numbers died on tlie road. But their un- 
buried bodies and bloacliing skeletons were unheeded by the suc- 
ceeding tlirong, or only pointed out to the weary yet restless tra- 
vellers the path where others had gone Ibefore, and which, perhaps, 
the new comers should only avoid. On — on — to the land of gold! 
Round Cape Horn, fle(‘ls v'cre l)earing additional thousands ; while 
through Mexico to all Jier eastern ports, and especially across the 
Isthmus of Panama, still other thousands were hurrying by new ships 
on tlie Facifie, to the Golden Gate.” Later in the year, and some- 
what diminished in intensity, the excitement ])rodu(*C(l in Phirope 
similar results. Many of the young, strong, arpl adventurous, the 
idle, dissipated, reckless, sanguine youths of great Britain, Fratice, 
and Germany, broke through tiie ties of home, friends, and country, 
and perhaps of civilisation itself, and embarked for California, to 
seize fortune in a bound, and with one eager clutch, or to perish in 
the attempt. These astoni>ldng eirenmsianees soon gathered apojm- 
lation of a quarter of a million of the wildest, bravest, most intclli- 
g(‘nT, yet most r^icklcss, and pcriiaps dangerous beings ever before 
collected into one small district of country.’ {Annah^ pp. 133, 134.) 

Our present concern is with the civil liistory f>f California, and 
not with the statistics of her gold-fields: wc will therefore only 
recapitulate very briefly the results of the tables published by' 
Mr. Newinarch in the concluding voliinic of ‘ Tooke's History 
^of Prices.’ The produce of gold in California rose in 1851 
to nine millions sterling, in 1852 to thirteen millions: since 
which time the increase has been slow, the total in 1856 
having been 15,400,000/. Altogether, California has added to 
the metallic circulation of the world about one hundred 
millions. How far the improvements which arc going on in 
tlie process of ^ quartz crushing ’ may tend to counteract the 
evident decrease in tlie available surface deposits — never so rich 
as those of Australia - — remains as yet unproved ; but we believe 
that some half-dozen English companies have perished, or me 
in process of decent interment, under tlie Winding-up Act, from 
the prosecution of this line of enterprise, in which American 
speculators on the spot arc said still to make very adequate 
profits. , 

We must not omit to mention, that the more recent dis- 
covery of groat wealth in that rarest and most retiring of 
the precious products of the earth, quicksilver, bids fair to 
secure to California a more permanent source of prosperity 
than her gold-fields themselves. These mines have already 
cheapened quicksilver, and thereby stimulated the silver-pro- 
ducing industry of JMcxico and South America, to such an 
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extent, as to render improbable the prognostications of the 
relative change in value of gold and silver so generally indulged 
In of late years. 

The available auriferous districts have been hitherto exclu- 
sively confined to the basin of the Sacramento River, of which 
San Francisco commands the natural outlet. All tlie iimrltimo 
trade of those regions is* therefore concentrated in that single 
spot. At the close of 1849 it iiun^bered 20,000 inhabitants, lii 
1853, nearly 50,000, including 5000" Germans, 5000 Frcncli, 
3000 Spanish Americans (j)9pularly termed ' Greasers’), ami 
3000 Chinese. Since that time the increase has been slow. 

How unparalleled an aspect did' this marvellous place present 
during those four years, into which tlie ordinar}’^ events of a 
century were crowded ! A great city was raised from its foun- 
dations, and ^yholc cpiartors of it four times rebuilt, after 
destruction by the ^ great fires its institutions organised, its 
municipal requirements provided for, a mass of labour, both 
physical and mental, bestowed on its erection equal to what may 
be expended in many centuries in pcrj)etuating the somnolent 
existence of some Italian or German city of old renown; and 
all this amidst the cxciternent of the neighbouring gold-fields, 
continually exhausting and continually renewing the settled 
population, and with a range of prices for the commonest articles 
of life and industry, which alone would seem enough to have 
rendered the employment of such continuous labour impossible. 

Every week dispatched its thousands to the diggings, and 
saw its hundreds of successful adventurers return to dissij)ate 
their earnings, in the wild enjoyment of that luxury 'which had 
established itself, the clinging parasite of wealtli, in the streets 
of the infant metropolis. The harbour was crowded with 
masts, but the ^ ships, sallorlcss, lay rotting on the sea their 
crews were at the diggings, and the return of a vessel mattered 
little to any one but the owners, for California had nothing 
to send in exchange for freights of bulky merchandise, except 
a few ounces of precious dust. The j)crplexity of employers of 
domestic services or labour was ludicrous ; but the pertinacity 
with wdiich they struggled through their difficulties, was 
heroic. 

‘ AYhen^rSubsequently immigrants began to arrive in numerous 
bands, any amount of labour could be obtained, provided always a 
most iinusuvilly high price was paid for it. Returned diggers, and those 
who cautiously had never went \^Anglice^ gone] to tlie mines, were then 
also glad enough to work for rates varying from twelve to thirty dollars 
a-day, at which terms most capitalists were somewhat afraid to com- 
mence any heavy undertaking. The hesitation was only for an 
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instant ; soon all the labour tliat could possibly be procured was in 
ample I'equest at whatever rates were demanded. The population of 
a great State was suddenly Hocking in on them, and no preparations 
had hitherto been made for its reception. Building lots had to bo 
surveyed, and streets graded and planked, hills levelled, hollows, 
lagoons, and the bay itself piled, capped, tilled up, and planked ; 
lumber, bricks, and all other buildiiig^ materials j)rovided at most 
extraordinary high ])nccs. Houses built, linislied, and furnisbed ; 
great warelioiiscs and stores elected; wharves run far out into tb(‘, 
sea; numberless tons of goods removed from shipboard, and delivered 
and shipped anew everywhere ; and ten thousand other things had 
all to he done without a momciit’s unnecessary delay. Long before 
these tilings were c*oin]>letecl, the sand hills and barren ground around 
the town were overspread with a multitude of canvass, blanket, and 
bougli-covered tents. Tlie bay was alive with shipping and small 
eraft carrying passengers and goods backwai'ds and forwards ; I lie 
nnplankecl, ungraded, unformed streets — at one time moving h(»/ips of 
dry sand and dust, at another miry abysses, wliose treacherous tle[)ths 
sucked in horse and dray fand occasionally man himselt’), were 
crowded with human beings from every corner of the universe, and 
of every tongue; all excited and busy, plotting, speaking, working, 
buying and selling town lots, shiploads of evei*y kind of assorted 
merchandise, the ships themselves if they could, tliongli tliat was not 
often, gold-dust In hundreihviughts, ranchos square leagues in extent, 
AN ith their thousands of cattle, allotments in hundrcMls of contemplated 
towns, already prettily designed and laid out, — on jiapor, — ami, in 
short, speculating and gambling in every hraneli of modern com- 
merce, and in many strang<^ things peculiar to the. time and the ]jla(‘0. 
Anti everifhody made moncif^ and. teas suddenf// fjrowintf rich, 

‘ The loud voices of the eager scdlcr and as eager buyt*r, the langli 
of reckless joy, tiic hold aoccmis of succcsi^ful S[>eeulatioTi, the stir and 
hum of active hurried labour, as man and hrute, hors(3 and hnlhx'k, 
and their guid<\s, striigglt d and managed through lieaps of loose 
rubbish, over hills (d' saiul, and among (l(;e<;iving deep mud pools and 
swamps, filled tlie arna/ed newly-arrived immigrant with an almost 
appalling sense of the exub(!rant life, energy^ and enterprise of the 
place, ITe breathed rjiiick and faintly, liis limbs grcAV weak as water, 
and his heart sunk wiliiin liim as lie tlionglit of tlie dreadful conflict, 
when he approached an<l mingled among that confused and terrible 
business battle. 

' (hirnbling saloons, glittering like fairy ])ahices, like tbcni suddenl}^ 
sprung into existence, studding nearly all sides of the l^laza, and 
every stieet in ils neighbourhood. As if intoxicating drinks from 
the well [►Icnished and sj?lcndid bar they each contained Haro insutfl- 
cient to gild the scene, music added its loudest if not its sweetest 
charms, and all was mad, feverish mirth, where fortunes were lost 
and won upon the green elotli in the twinkling of an Cyc. All classes 
gambled in those days, from the starch white-m^ckclothed professor of 
religion to the veriest black rascal that earned a dollar by blackening 
massa’s boots. Nobody had l»‘isurc to think even a moment of his 
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occupation, and how it was viewed in Christian lands. The heated 
brain was never allowed to get cool, wliile a bit of coin or dust was 
h'ft. These saloons, therefore, were crowded night and day by impa- 
tient travellers, who never could satiate themselves Avith excitement, 
nor get rid too soon of their golden heaps.* 

* The world perha ])3 had never bed'ore seen such a spectacle, and 
])robably nothing of the kind will be Avitnessed again for generations 
to come. Happy the man who can tell of those things which he saw, 
and perhaps liimstdf did. at Sau Francisco at that time. He shall be 
an oracle to admiring^ neiglibours. A <^ty of twenty or thirty 
thousand inhabitants improvised. ^ The people nearly all adult males, 
strong in ])crson, ( lever, Ijold, sanguine, resth^ss, and reckless.* fin- 
?ujIs, pp.,!21o-7.) 

‘ The people nearly all adult males.’ .All the features of 
vice, and squalor, and brutality which these fcAV words indi- 
cate, can never be adequately portrayed, and from much which 
our annalists have not hesitated to place on record, the pen of 
tlic Iranscrlher shrinks. The fcAv ruiscrable women who were 
attracted to San Francisco l)y the demand of the gambling 
houses and olln'r places of resort, whew the mad prolusion of 
the diggings found a vent, wore drawn from Afexico, from the 
half-breeds of tlie inlerior, the "Kanalvas* of tlie Sandwich 
Islands ; many avch' (,diin(?sc, the most degraded of all ; and not a 
few of the higher order of female advcntiivers>froni more civilised 
regions. One of oiir annalists’ clever woodcut Illustrations, 
beaded ‘ San Franeiscj) Beauties, the Celcslial, ilic Sonora, and 

the Madame,’ as tln'y iniglit have 1)ceu schmi, In 1S53, peram- 
bulating the stnHits in common, is enougli to grieve the heart 
of the Header when lie thinks of the world of utter and hopeless 
svretchedness concealed beneath tlie daslnng exteriors, thus 
strangely brought into contact. Tlie mere sight of an attractive 
woman — the mere sound of her voice — Avere pleasures in tliose 
days, for which tlie reckless miner Avas ready to s(jiiaiidcr a 
]iortion of his lioard. ‘ Men were frequently Avilling to pay 
' largely for the slight privilege of addressing one in llic way of 

business.’ At eating-liouses, saloons, and esp(Hfiany gambling 
houses, the prnjirietors accordingly foinul tliat to engage a 
])as8ablo ‘demoiselle du comptoir* Avas an invostment jirofitablc 
beyond measure ; and more than one saloon girl sjieedily became 
a rnilliomuiire on her own accoiiiii, cither ihrougli maniage or 
successful speculation. 

It was the result of profound meditation on this unsatisfictory 
state of things Avhich induced our fair authoress, Eliza J. F arnham, 
to undertake that voyage to California, of a\ hich the entertaining 
little volume liefore us (contains the account. Her ‘ explanatory 
preface ’ seems indeed, to us, to need a great deal more explaria- 
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lion/ As far as we can make out, she must be the widow of our 
old friend Thomas J.. Farnham, Esquire, whose travels in the 
‘great Western Prairies’ wc reviewed in the year 1843. But 
from the circumstance that her call to visit Califoniia apparently 
took place on the death of that worthy person at San Francisco, 
in September, 1848, and from sundry allusions to cruel mis- 
conceptions, and to slanders heaped upon her ‘ in her official 
‘ as well as private character; ’ allusions to events of which wc 
are compelled to confess our entire igqprance — we infer that 
she is a ‘ femme incoraprise,’ one of the ‘ struggling advocates,’ 
as she'^ terms them, ‘of woman’s rights,’ Be this how it may, 
she determined, it seems, to make the private occasion which 
called her to California of general use to the world. She issued 
a circular at New York, in which she set forth that ‘ among 
‘ the man}'' privations and deteriorating influences to which the 
‘ thousands who arc flocking thither will be subject, one of the 
‘ greatest is the absence of woman, with all her kindly cares and 
‘ powers, so peculiarly conservative to man under such oircuin- 
‘ stances.’ She proposed, accordingly, to go out at the liead of 
a company of women, — one hundred, or one hundred and thirty, 
being enough in her opinion to make the speculation of char- 
tering a vessel a safe one, — consisting of persons ‘not under 
‘ twenty-five years of age, who shall bring from their clergyman, 
‘ or some authority of the town where they reside, satisfactory 
‘ testimonials of character, capacity, &c., and who can contribute 
‘ the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars.’ The stern morality 
which resolved to inflict on the sighing Californians none 
but ‘ persons above twenty-five years of age,’ deserves par- 
ticular admix'atioii. That due care might be lakcn of this 
convoy of strong-minded, middle-aged spinsters, she farther 
proposed ‘ that the })arty slmuld include six or eight respectable 
‘ married men and their families.’ We regret to say, that this 
l)roject, though formally approved of hy some dozen distin- 
guished persons of the States of New York, including the re- 
spectable name of Catherine Sedgwick, and the celebrated one of 
tlie Hon. H. Grcely, — proved abortive. Whether the necessity 
imposed on tlie candidate of declaring herself above twenty- 
five had anything to do with this result, we cannot say. But 
only three ladies could be procured on these . terms, to rain 
their ‘ conservative influences ’ on the bachelors of San Fran- 
cisco. Two of these, the reader will be charmed to hear, ‘ have 
‘ returned with tVie means of living comfortably the rest of 
‘ their days, and with unstained reputations;’ the third was an 
inmate of Mrs. Farnham’s family when she wrote. 

We must not, however, part with this lady in the spirit of 
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sarcasm. Whatever be the merit of her speculations on the 
subject of woman’s rights^ she set about farming, as soon as she 
reached California, witli the hearty energy of a vigorous brain 
and body, and' with true American helpfulness and resource. 
Her narrative is singularlj’^ cheerful and inspiriting, as Avell as full 
of valuable information : an^d it is with regret that we learn from 
the close of it that her own hopes of successful industry were 
crushed, through the dishonesty of an agent in San Francisco, 
which reduced her to ruin. 

That San Francisco, and the State of which it forms the 
capital, should have lived through this early period of anarchy, 
and assumed the form of tolerably regular communities, is com- 
monly made a ground for encomium on the self-suflScing and 
self-forming character of the American race. - And to a certain 
extent the praise is well merited. Our cousins do certainly 
show a wonderful aptitude for ‘getting on ’ under difficulties — 
for constructing a temporary machine, which shall do the day’s 
work roughly, but succcsstully, in the absence of an organised 
polity. But it Is not the less true — and the Annals of Sau 
Francisco, compiled by three most patriotic chroniclers, are 
here to testify it — that, of late years, they have lamentably 
failed in their attempts to organise the political system itself on 
a rational and solid basis. Democracy pushed to the extreme, 
us we now see it, seems to have two cravings which arc never 
satisfied, -- the one, for the incessant excitement of elections 
to all offices — the other, for assiduously disobeying, insulting, 
and vilifying the authorities which its own elections have esta- 
blished. 

California became a Territory, as we have seen, in 1848, a 
State before the end of 1849. In the interval, the government 
was of course administered, according to the Constitution of 
the Union, by the authorities of the General Government ; but 
Governor liilcy and his subordinates appear to have refrained 
discreetly from taking any very active part in affiiirs ; indeed, 
it has been whispered that, hiiding it impossible to keep an 
official staff together, His Honor took a turn at the diggings 
himself during a portion of his magistracy. But as soon as the 
State acquired luliiess of rights, her local Constitution came 
into complete action. Every officer, executive and judicial 
alike, is ellgible»by the people, for a longer or shorter term of 
office, from the Governor down to the Comptroller, Treasurer, 
and Surveyor-General, and from the Chief Justice of the 
Suj)reme Court down to the District Attorneys and Coro- 
ners ; and the system of rotation is so ingeniously contrived 
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as to afford the citizens the pleasurable irritation of elections 
going on at all times and in all corners of the State. More- 
over, the Municipal Elections of San Francisco have been from 
the beginning matters of still greater interest and importance, 
and more organised corruption, than those of the State offices 
themselves. We need not particularise the results. Those 
familiar with the workings of such institutions might easily 
foresee them : those wdio jifcdge by the effects, may find these 
latter amply detailed in every account of Californian affairs. 

^ Most persons thought the troubled days were past,’ says Mrs. 
Farnbain, (after the achievements of the Vigilance Committee of 1851, 
of which more presently,) ‘and indeed for some time there appeared 
no reason to apprehend a return of them. But one bad and alarming 
feature was always observable, — the election of the worst men to 
office. 1 know it may be said that this is true of other States, as well 
as of California, and it is painful to have to confess it. T>ut tliox’e 
is a broad distinction betwec'n such results in the older States and in 
this — a distinction wbicb has two pliases : one, viz. tliat such choices 
were much more dangerous there than elsewhere, because men in 
office were practically unchecked in their deeds. . . . Isotwithstand- 
iijg the enormous malfeasances knowni to have been committed, not- 
witJistanding that the State is disgraced by a catalogue of ollicial 
abuses and crimes, at which every good citizen stands agliast wJien 
they are recounted to him, there is not yet recorded one sentence of 
punihlnnent upon an official offender. , . . But there was another, 
and, if possible, w^orse side to this j)olitical fact. This was, the posi- 
tive and notorious foulness of the characters often cliosen to fill public 
stations. It is often said of the candidates in our popular elections 
in other States, that ayc lose sight of fitness in choosing thorn, and 
it is too often true : but in California it lias been frequently seen 
that gross, positive, disgraceful unfitness was the surest means of 
success. . . . Tlicre se-emed often a systematic, deliberate choosing of 
the worst material offered : wdiich is ever a fatal omen ibr tJie accom- 
plishment of right work- . . . Our supi’eme J udges and jMeuibers of 
Congress arc fair indices, on tlioso high elevations, visible to the 
whole country, of wluit is continually happening on tlie lower places 
of public life. Be the station high or liumble, the incumbent is in- 
finitely more likely to disgrace than honour it. ’ (3/rs. Farnham, p. 464.) 

Those evils are aggravated, no doubt, by the disgraceful 
tampering with the ballot-box which seems to have been 
constantly prfictised ; but they really originated In the political 
recklessness of the great majority of the electors. Had they 
extended to the choice of legislators only, or even of executive 
officers, the mischief Avould have been compjirativcly trifling. 
The public press, which, whatever its tendency in other com- 
munities, partakes in extreme democratic societies, from the 
very ‘necessity of the case, of a conservative character, helps to 
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keep in some kind of order the very worst specimens of elec- 
tive functionaries of these classes. They arc despised— and this 
alone is a public evil — but the extent of thjeir power of mischief 
is comparatively small. But when corruption reaches the seats 
of judgment^ and makes them its permanent abiding-place, the 
prospects of the community ^arc dark indeed. If we may believe 
tlie representations before uS —all hy American writersr — Cali- 
fornia possesses not one single tribuAal, i^carcely a single judge, 
whose character commands the slightest amount of respect. ^ 
Against tliis evil public opinion is as powerless as any external 
authoilty. In the TTnion, as in England, all the regular and 
all the irregular machintay of government — legislative, exe- 
cutive, and the press itself — do but result* in putting 'twelve 
' men into a box and if those twelve men are habitually under 
coiTiipt or incapable guidance, there remains behind no power 
capable of controlling the evil, save one alone — the Law 
Martial of King Mob, popularly termed Lynch law. 

Tlie only judge who is reported to have commanded respect in 
California was ITis Honor William B. Almond; and he was 
appennted by the federal governor before the Stale was formed, 
not elected by the people. Ilis IIoTior, at whose ex])cnse 
many good stoL’ios wore told, 'had a sovereign contempt,' say 
the Annalists, ' for Buncombe speeches, legal technicalities, 
‘learned opinions, and triumphantly cited pniccdenls. He was 
'a man of (piick di»ceniinenl and clear judgment ; and, his 
‘ opinion once formed- — andtliat some limes occurred before even 
' the first witness was fully beard — his decision was made.’ 

llis greatest efforts were directed towards discountenancing 
the impositions practised on mankind by morcharit skippers, 
against which he set his face like a flint, insomuch that at 
length ‘Judge Almond’s court became such a tcri’or to mer- 
' cluints and captains of ships, that they would sooner coni- 
' promise, even to a sacrifice, a disputed point with a sailor or 
' passenger, than sulnnit the case to the judgment of Ilia 
' Honor.’ iFudge Almond’s mantle, wc fear, has not fallen 
on his elective successors. The following is Mrs. Farnham’s 
account of a few of those with whom her ill fortune made her 
personally acexuainted : — , ‘ 

‘One of the county judges, though well qualified for his place in 
point of station, ability, and cultivation, was a drunkard and debauchee : 
his manner of life, (luring the whole of his official term, was an insult 
to every good and self-respecting person in the community. . . . By 
the time his term expired, those who had helped to jilace him in 
office were heartily tired, and demanded a change of some sort. They 
got it. Ilis successor is, I believe, an honest man. He would not 
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tiike a bribe, I think, nor disgrace hjrnself or his family by any im- 
moral act ; but in a written opinion, which he rashly ventured on 
« giving, in a case which was brought before him on appeal, he says, 
after giving the title of tlie cause, in characters wliich no keenness in 
the art of deciphering lias ever rendered truly ; ‘‘ The coaret cred 
“in adgouring the caws on motion of the constable, and afterwards 
“ trying tl^e caws. It is tharefore ordered that the gudgenient be re- 
“ verst and a neAv trial ordered ! ” ’ (P. 470.) 

^ It was his three daughters that elected him,’ said a citizen, 
^speaking of another judge, to a ^friend of Mrs. Fariihani. The 
questioner looked surprised, perhaps incredulous. ^ It is true,’ 
he reiterated ; ^ you can see for yourself. T'hcre arc a great 
^ many single men in the country, and the Judge’s daughters 
^ are fine girls, though thc)^ are ignorant. I am a single man 
^ myself, and I voted for him, though I never expect one of 
^ them to marry me, and should certainly have voted for the 

* other man if his daugliters had been out of the question.’ 

That such judges sliould even ostentatiously sympathise with 
the public, wdien public feeling Iiappens to he against the law, 
is inattei' of course. Judge Holfrnan, trying Colonel H. P. 
Watkins, an eminent filibuster, in 1854, thus expressed him- 
self: — 

^From myhcnrt 1 sympathise with the accused: but I am sworn 
to tlie execution of the law, and must discliarge my duty, wliatever 
my sympathies may bo. 1 may admire tlie s]firilod men who have 
gone forth on these expeditions, to upbuild, as tliey claim, the, broken 
altar«, and rekindle the extinguished finjs of liberty in JMexico or 
Lower California. It mat/ be that tln^y arc not adventurers, gone forth 
to build up for themselves a clu‘ap fortune in another land. IhU even 
were ray opinion of their purposes such, and their objeels as glowing 
and honourable as depicted by counsel, still, sitting as a Judge, T 
should regard only the single question, “Has the law been violated 

The evidence was so clear, that the jury had ‘ no help but to 
^ convict the accused,’ wlio was sentenced (as was likewise his 
associate Major Emery) to a fine of 1500 dollars. The parties 
afterwards professed their inability to pay the fines. While we 
write, it seems a doubtful question in law, or in facty whether 
they can be compelled either to pay them or to be imprisoned 
till they do so, and it is probable that neither Colonel Watkins 
nor Major Emery will be much troubled in the matter: ^ Thus’ 
(add our Annalists) ^ are matters managed in California.’ 

These were trifles; but when outrage and fraud rioted un- 
punished throughout the llepublic; when the cqurts of justice, 

^ instead of being the terror of criminals, had become tlieir pro- 

* teotion and refuge ; ’ matters grew serious, and the community 
began to bestir itself, in mere self-defence, against the monstrous 
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evils which itself hfid created, and was still creating, at every 
successive election. Another cause which seems to have contri- 
buted largel}^ to the unpopularity of the courts, was the excessive 
insecurity of landed titles which prevailed, and seems still to 
prevail, throughout Calilbrnia. This is in great measure owing 
to the confused rules and boundaries of property prevailing 
among the Spanish Creoles, from whom the origin* Yankee 
purchasers derived their rights, liut it has been enormously 
aggravated by the incapacity, or w^orsc, of the tribunals. If the 
reader wishes for an example of the manner in which courts of 
law may play into the hands of smart speculators, he may find 
abundant instances in the history of California. The case 
of the famous ^ Peter Smith titles ’ will furnish one easy of com- 
prehension. Ur, Peter Smith, in 1850, contracted with the city 
of San Francisco to talle care of its ^ indigent sick,’ at four dollars 
a head per day ! The doctor performed his side of the contract 
faithfully ; not so the <nty, which, having little ready cash, 
mostly j)aid him In scrip bearirig a monthly interest of three per 
cent. In 1851 an Act was passed to convert this floating scrip 
into stock; but certain creditors, of whom Peter Smith was the 
})rincipfil, not liking the terms of conversion, went to law with 
the city, recovered judgment, and the doctoi; took in execution 
^ the various wharves belonging to the corporation, as also the 
^ old city hall lot, and the city hospital and buildings.’ Mean- 
wdide, llic same property had been, as was thought, securely 
vested in Commissioners under the Conversion Act above men- 
tioned. The Commissioners * made both public and private 
^ statciYicnts in the strongest terms, to the effect that any sales 
^ which might takd place under the Smith judgment would be 
^ illegal, and not of the sjiiallest value.’ The result of course 
was, that tlic property taken in execution was sold by the sheriff 
at nearly nominal prices. Again and again, therefore. Smith 
sued out alias executions, until almost the whole city property, 
valued at many millions of dollars, was sold in the same illusory 
manner to satisfy a debt of 20,000. ^ At first the general public 
* were Inclined to treat the whole proceedings as a farce, though 
‘ a somewliat expensive one to the purchasers at the sheriff’s 
‘ repeated sales.’ But 77 V dien qui rit le dernier* To the as- 
tonishment of mankind, the Supreme Court decided that the 
^ sales of the wharves, and certain other portions of the city pro- 
^ perty, ^verc leqal!^ The municipality was beggared. The 
citizens were taxed to supply the deficiency. The ^ nominal 
^ purchasers ’ realised enormous fortunes- — and the tribunal ? 

‘ It may not be easy,’ say our discreet Annalists, ‘ to discover and 
brand the guilty persons, , and people may entertain different aus- 
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picions as to their names and special concern in the gTand game of 
spoliation. Let every one, therefore, keep his own thoughts •on the 

business One thing seems certain ; the “ manifest destiny ” 

of San Francisco is to be plundered at all hands, and to yield ea^sy 
and quickly won fortunes to her “prominent citizens.”' 

Desp^ate cases require heroic reftnedies, and the disorders of 
the Calm)mian bench have, had the result of producing, perhaps, 
the most remarkable and systematic applications of Lynch Law 
to the body politic, which have. taken place since the old German 
Veluifigcricht became obsolete. 

In 1849 the citizens of San Francisco had improvised a police 
of their own, to put down an association of disturbers of the 
public peace called the ^ Hounds,’ distinguished particularly by 
their outrages on the wretched women \^o then frequented the 
streets. This was succeeded in 1851, by the famous ‘ Vigilance 
^ Committee.’ The state of San Francisco in that year was 
peculiarly frightful; and ‘the law, whose supposed inajcsJy 
* is so awful in other countries, was only a matter of ridicule.’ 
Incendiary fires — the most disorganising to society of all calami- 
ties, from the terrible suspicions they excite — began to be more 
than ever the subject of nightly dread. ^ It was at this fcarlul 
^ time that the Vigilance Committee was organised.’ A number 
of leading citizens bound themselves by a written constitution 
for the protection of life and property. A room was selected, at 
which one or more members of the Committee were to be in con- 
stant attendance, at all hours of tlie day or night, to receive 
reports of acts of violence. If, in the judgment of the attend- 
ing member, the case was clear enough for action, he was to 
suixinion the Committee by ^ two strokes on a bell, to be repeated 
^ with a pause of one minute between each alarm.’ 

A few days after its appointment, the Committee seized, tried, 
and condemned to death, a ^ Sydney Cove,’ of the mime of 
Jenkitfs, for stealing a safe. The city .authorities were ^ civilly 
‘ desired to stand back ’ while the culprit was hanged, by a rope 
thrown over a projecting beam in the Plaza. A coroner’s ver- 
dict found that he ‘ died by strangulation, at the hands of, and 
^ in pursuance of a preconcerted action on the part of, an asso- 
‘ ciation of citizens styling themselves a Committee of Vigilance,’ 
of whom it proceeded to name a certain number. The entire 
Committee, including ^ some of the riclicst, most influential, 
* orderly, and respectable citizens,’ immediately, assumed, with 
impunity^ the public responsibility of the act, and proceeded to 
execute their summary jurisdiction in other cases. This first 
.-aerioua collision with the so-caUed authorities was in the case 
Whittaker and Mackenzie, whom ♦they had found guilty of 
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various acts of burglary, robbery, and arson, and sentenced to 
death. The Governor of the State now interfered. The sheriff, 
^ holding a warrant of habeas corpus,’ proceeded to the Com- 
nuttce-voom, and rescued the condemned wretches. The Com- 
mittee were soon summoned by the ominous alarm ‘ on the 
^ monumental engine belh’ They broke into the gaol — the 
slight defence of the gaolers and guards was oC no avail. 
Mackenzie and Whittaker were seized again, and duly suspended 
from the windows of the Committee-room, ‘ the loose ends of 
^ the halters being taken within the building itself, andibrcibly 
^ held by members of the Committee.’ The coroner’s inquest 
was held as usual, and, as usual, no steps were taken on it by 
the frightened ‘ authorities.’ Branch Vigilance Committees 
were formed all over the State. Unknown numbers of male- 
factors were, hanged^, flogged, or branded, or served with a 
polite notice ^to quit the State ; and ‘ the land had rest for five 
^ years.’ 

But by 1850, the work had to be begun afresh. This time 
the rc-organised Vigilance Committee had not merely to put 
down criminal outrages, but to do battle with the gross political 
corruption which was supposed to engender and encourage them. 

‘ Whereas,’ says their constitution, ‘ it has hecomc apparent to the 
citizens of San Francisco, that there is no security for life and pro- 
perty, eitlicr under the regulation.^ of society as it at present exists, 
or^iinder the laws as now administered ; and that by the association 
together of bad characters, our ballot-boxes have been stolen, and 
others substituted, or stutfe<l with votes that were never polled, and 
thereby our elections nullilied, our dearest rights violated, and no 
other method left by which the will of the people can be manifested : 
therefore ’ 

the old Committee of Public Safety was renewed, with greater 
solemnity than before. This time, however, the ^ authorities ’ in- 
terfered in earnest. David Terry, Judge of the Supreme Court, 
issued a habeas corpus in the case of one Milligan, a prisoner for 
robbery and election fraud in the Committee’s rooms. And the 
governor proclaimed San Francisco in a state of insurrection, 
and proceeded to raise men on the side of ‘ law and order low 


* One of these improvised executions was witnessed by a friend of 
Mrs. Farnham. ‘ Not knowing any one, and wishing to Lave the 
^ criminal pointed out to him, he inquired of a person who was standing 
^a little apart, which was the man they were to hang; to wliich he 
^replied, without the slightest change of countenance, “I believe it’s 

* me, sir ! ” Half-an-hour after, he was suspended from the bough of 
' a tree, and the little community dispersed without the smallest 

* demonstration.' (P. 317.) 
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people all, we arc told nicknamed ‘ law and murder-men ’ by 
the friends of the Committee; and oddly designated by Mr. 
Seyd as ^ a gang of meddling politicians, Jesuits, demagogues, 
^and ballot-box stuflPers.’ The Committee, representing, it 
should seem, the conservative interest, ))ursued the even tenor of 
its way, in utter disregard of such focblc assailants. ‘ Embodied 
‘ in the principles of republican government,’ they declared, ^ are 

* the truths that tlic majority should rule ; and when corru])t 

* officials, who have fraudulently seized the reins of authority, 

^ designedly thwart the execution of the laws, and avert punish- 

* inent from the notoriously guilty, the power they usurp reverts 
^ back to the people from whom It was wrested.’ Up to the 
20th of June they had disposed of twenty-six persons, of whom 
^ three were (hanged ?), and the remainder banished de- 
clared guilty of* being notoriously bad characters and dangerous 
‘ persons, disturbers of the peace, and violators of the purity and 

* integrity of the ballot-box.’ Notices to this eifect were served 
on every person scnten/!ed to banishment, sealed with an Eye, 
the symbol of the Committee. At last a * difficulty’ took 
place, in which Judge Terry stabbed one Hopkins, a member 
of tlie Committee’s police. In a few minutes between three 
and four tliousand^citizens were in arms ; the partisans of ‘ Law 

* and Murder ’ were besieged and disarmed : J udge Terry clapt 
into prison, but afterwards liberated contemptuously. The 
triumph of the Committee was com])lctc. Having thoroughly 
purged the community, it surrendered its power; and so ended, 
for the time, a revolution which, in the opinion of Mrs. Farnhaui, 
^ has furnished, both in its progress and completion, the grandest 
‘ and most satisfactory testimony to the capacity of the Americans 
*for self-government.’ 

These, however, (so philoso[iliers of the s«anguine class will 
assure us) are l)ut passing clouds, obscuring slightly the magni- 
ficent prospect of Californian advance : the substantial truth to 
be noticed is, that amidst political institutions rotting prema- 
turely under general contempt, and a i)eoplG determined to be 
bound by no laws or legislature, even of their own creation, 
the great work of colonisation and improvement goes on as 
prosperously «as it could have done under the most perfect of 
Utopias. How far the physical well-being of man may be ad- 
mitted to counterbalance moral and political corruption, wc will 
not now inquire. We fear Uiere is a readier answer. California, 
with all her present advantages, and certain as she is of ultimate 
prosperity, is nevertheless by no means * progressing ’ in the 
ratio which was at finst expected, and to which she is in truth 
entitled* Ho what she will, she cannot attract immigration to 
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her shores, now that the gold-fever has for the present passed 
away. Slie does not afford a field of lab\)ur attractive to the 
civilised and orderly portion of mankind. The first chock to 
her astonishing career was given in 1851, when the discovery of 
gold in Australia carried off at once a considerable part of her 
restless mining population^. Many of them no doubt returned, 
disheartened by their ill success hi a region where, though the 
deposits arc somewhat richer than fin California, the labour of 
extraction is said to be somewhat greater ; otlicrs, as our An- 
nalists have the audacity to dejilarc, ‘^disgusted with the moral 
‘ contamination of working beside the convicts of Van Diemens 
^ Ijaiid and New South Wales/ Still, the drain westward on 
the whole continued, and has constituted ever since a serious 
drawback. California, at the close of 1853r, contained about 
350,000 inhabitants, of whom about one-fifth were females. In 
the last three years, according to Mr. Seyd, slic has received 
‘ scarcely any addition to her population.’ The stream of 
emigration seems, for the present, have been effectually 
diverted across the Pacific. Mr. Scyd’s book is written ex- 
pressly for the 2 ')nrpose of restoring it to his own State ; and 
in a region where, as he tells us, ^ Many a maid-of-all-work, or 
‘ scullery-maid, receives as high a salary as a Judge in Germany; 
‘ many a negro gets as much as a major or colonel in the 
^ Prussian service ; and errand hoys of ten years of age earn 
‘ more than doulilc the ^lay of an European lieutenant of the line,’ 
this should seem no such difficult task: nevertheless the fact 
is otherwise ; even to the roughest class of immigrants there are 
some general wants beyond those of mere nature ; and they, too, 
have a sense that security, order, and civilisation arc not objects 
of entire indifference. Social imj^rovcinent lias, wo believe, 
begun; but years must elapse before California redeems her 
character Irorii the memories of stuffed ballot-boxes. Vigilance 
Committees, and res^^cctable citizens pulling at one end of a rope 
which was strangling some wretched being, murdered under the 
liap-hazard verdict of a Lynch jury. 

The sensitive minds of the Californian diggers, we have seen, 
shrank from the ^ moral contamination’ of Australia. Abhor- 
ring ill general all comjiarisons raised merely for tjie jiurposc of 
flattering the self-love of one people at the expense of another, 
we cannot resist the temptation to note, in answer to this sar- 
casm, the contrast afforded by the respective histories of the 
State and the Colony under destinies so strangely similar. When 
the wealth of the diggings of Victoria was first noised abroad, 
that province, a mere offset of Now South Wales, was circum- 
stanced much as California had been : her plains partially oceu- 
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pied by a few thousand ‘ squatters’ and dependents. The rusli 
to the diggings was/ if possible, even more violent, the excite- 
ment madder, than in California herself. And it was fearfully 
aggravated by the presence of large numbers of rimawrly con- 
victs, or scarcely less dreaded ‘ expirees and ticket-of-leave men,’ 
flocking in from the quondam prison-settlements of the neigh- 
bourhood. Every one conjectured, and not unnaturally, that 
the scenes of -tlie Sacramento were to be repeated with new 
varieties of extravagant lawlessness, on the sIojdcs of Ballarat and 
Bendigo. But the fact turned out far otherwise. There was 
no doubt a . considerable amount of crime and violence; one 
serious insurrection, some sanguinary riots ; but the still, 
regular voice of old English law and order was heard through- 
out. The true conservative element of society, reverence for 
established institutions, insignificant in themselves, but most 
significant as parts of a wbolc, carried the community safely 
through a struggle of unparalleled intensity. The tribunals 
continued their steady -working throughout, never silenced, cor- 
rupted, or intimidated ; never, so far as we know, even sus- 
pected. Except in a few insulated cases, there was no recourse 
to irregular popular justice ; it was felt that no such recourse was 
needed. Legal rf dress was never far to seek, nor unsafe to rely 
on, though temporary difficulties might for a while impede its 
attainment. Victoria is three years younger (in her auriferous 
character) than California. Her produce of gold is not larger. 
She is a less fertile, picturesque and attractive region. Yet 
her population already amounts to 450,000, of whom one-third 
arc females ; still a serious, hut not unmanageable dispropor- 
tion. Though she draws her supplies of people, on the whole, 
from more distant sources and by more costly routes, yet, as 
Mr. Seyd confesses, she is ^ constantly supplied with large imm- 
^ bers of emigrants of all classes : foreign capital is abundant 
^ and cheap, and all enterprises encouraged to their utmost 
^ extent.’ In respect of moral and social advance, we will insti- 
tute no invidious comparison between the two : wc will merely 
state, that notwithstanding the mass of quondam convicts sup- 
posed to be cstablislied in Victoria, the ^ totaf number of persons 
^ under poli(M) surveillance ’ was reported in December last not 
to exceed 934. 

What are the causes of a difference so marked in the recent 
fortunes of these sister regions? Wc will suggest only two, 
and leave them to the judgment of our readers. The first is, 
the different management of the public lands. While those of 
California have been from the beginning the prize of clever 
speculation, yielding absolutely nothing to the State and contri- 
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buting in no degree to its yjublic purpose^, the gold discoveries 
found those of Victoria strictly tied up under the almost pe<.lan- 
tic restrictions of the Wakefield system, adopted, it need not he 
said, with a view to a wholly different state of things. Half the 
proceeds of her enormous land sales were regularly remitted to 
England, and spent under 'Act of Parliament by three commis- 
sioners sitting in London, but spQnt in supplying the colonj'', 
under strict regulations, with the very thews and sinews of her 
future j^eoplc, with numbers of stout agricultural settlers, women 
especially, as the need of females was greatest ; settlers oLa class 
the most valuable of all to the colony, and whom their own un- 
assisted exertions could not possibly have conveyed there. Be- 
tween 1851 and 1857 the commissioners sent out in round 
numbers 30,000 male and 50,000 female emigrants. The local 
government has now possession of the land rcvenucy but seems 
disposed to spend It with due regard to the lessons of former 
experience. This was a case, — a rare one, we must, of course, 
admit, — In wliich rcd>ta])e siicceeddd where the fiivouritc 
principles of modern da} s. Let-alone and Go-ahead, must have 
inevitably and signally failed. 

The second cause wa??, and is, difference of government. The 
people of Victoria may Ijoast themselves free as those of 
any commonwealth under the sun : they are self-governed, in 
the only sense worthy of the name, making through their repre- 
sentatives their own laws and managing their own finances. But 
throughout the period of their trial, and indeed up to this day, 
they have been under executive officers ultimately dependent on 
the people, but not directly chosen by the people, and therefore 
untouched by that contempt which the multitude so capriciously 
attfichcs, elsewhere, to the temporary favourites of its own ballot- 
box. And, what is of far more importance, their judges have 
been throughout appointed, after the good old European fashion, 
by the su])rcme executive authority, and practically for life. 
The head of the government, with little direct power but much 
personal influence,, has been the representative of the parent 
State, free from the local passions of the community ; and there 
has been in the distance the shadow of the Crown. Let those 
wliQ will dispute the efficacy of these causes; nve can at all 
events point with confidence to the result : the younger of the 
two golden sisters, and the less favoured in natural gifts, has for 
the present outstripped the elder one, and seems likely to con- 
tinue to do so. 
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Art. T1.~ - 1. ^ History of the Church of Russia, By A. N. 
Mouravieff. Triinslated by the Bev. R. W. Blackmoke, 
B.A. Oxford: 1842. 

2. A Ilisfor.y of the Holy Eastern Churdu By the Rev. JoHN 
Mason Neale, M,A. ** General Introduction and Patri- 
archate of Alexandria. 4 vols. London: 1848-51. 

3. TX To/xos-, fj TTSpl ^AXrjOslas. Athens:^ 1852. 

4. Dissertations on Snlyects relating to the ‘ Orthodox ’ or ‘Eastern 
‘Catholic" Communion, By WiLLTAM Palmer, M. A. 
London: 1853. 

5. Papal Aggression in the East : or the Protestantism of the 
Oriental Churches, Ldinburgli : 1856. 

6. ITepl Ao 7 /xdT£oi/, Alolkitictso^s koI 'IspovpyLcov T7 ]s "AyyXiKT]^ 
’EA:/cX7;(7itt9 lIovrj/jLczTiOv Koatvov ^ liTTLcrfCOTrov AvvsXpov, K,r,X, 
skScSovtos ^psSsptKov M sppLKov^ Ti. A. Oxford: 1856. 

'T^iie existence of the Eastern Church is one of the great 
phenomena of history. Like the empire with which 
its destinies were*^ for so many ages inseparably connected, it 
stands outside the ordinary field either of historical study or 
of theological controversy. The Orthodox Church and the 
Byzantine Empire, the Greek religion and the Greek nation, 
derive their iniportance from the very circumstances which 
have led to their general neglect. While new nations and new 
languages appeared, one after another, on the theatre of Western 
Europe ; while new forms alike of freedom and of slavery were 
developed; while feudal sovereignty and civic republicanism 
arose and fell ; while all the elements of the modern world were 
gradually called into being; — the ancient life of Greece and 
Rome still lingered on by the shores of the Bosporus ; Roman 
Cxsars still retained their unbroken succession from Constantine 
and Augustus, and Greek historians still chronicled their deeds 
in a language hardly changed from that of Xenophon and De- 
mosthenes. ^So too, wliiJe the ecclesiastical world has been 
shaken by the disputes of Catholic and Protestant, and by the 
interna] schisms which have disturbed either fold, the Holy 
Orthodox Apostolic Eastern Church has stood majestically by, 
unmoved by the contentions of either disputant, a witness lor 
and against both of them alike. After ages of controversy and 
warfare, sometimes persecuting, sometimes persecuted, the 
tyrant of the Monophysite and the Paulician, the victim of the 
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Catholic and the Moslem, the Orthodox Church, as she loves to 
style herself, still remains unchanged and unchangeable, still 
preserving the creed and ritual and discipline of ages before 
Western controversies were heard of. She, and not her Western 
rival, is the true ‘semper eadein;’ she, with her ancient patri- 
archal thrones witnessing alike for hierarchical order and against 
Papal usurpation — with the pomp and ceremony of her imme- 
morial liturgies, untainted by the wewst of Rome’s doctrinal cor- 
ruptions — honouring the monastic life, and yet not imposing 
celibacy on her secular clergy — ^vylng with Rome in reverence 
for the cucharistic rite, and yet ‘administering it unmufilated to 
all her children — such a Church, the truest representative on 
earth of the old days of Fathers and of Councils, is the standing 
difficulty of Catholic and Protestant alike. .Nothing is easier 
than for the one side to pass her by as ‘ corrupt,’ for the other to 
brand her as ‘ schismatic.’ To the charge of schism, her exist- 
ence is sufficient reply ; that fact alone disproves the claims of 
Rome to universal empire. Practically corrupt indeed she well 
may be, after ages of overweening j)ros{fcrity succeeded by ages 
of grinding oppression. Yet, at least from an Anglican or 
Lutheran point of view, it would be hard to show tluit she has 
erred in more than one formal article of doctrine, in more than 
one important article of practice. She denio*^ the double Pro- 
cession ; she allows and recommends Invocation of Saints. And, 
in the practice of her members, this latter speculative tenet 
degenerates into a su[)erstitious reverence for likenesses traced 
by art and man’s device. But the former strictly theological 
question is indeed one to which but few Protestants of the 
present day really attach any meaning. Day after da\^, month 
after inontlP, we are content to recite her creeds, and to denounce 
her anathemas against heresies of which many of us liave for- 
gotten the existence. Add to this that neither Roman nor 
Protestant Christendom has borne tlie same fiery trial on behalf 
of the Christian faitli. Through a large portion of her com- 
munion, her existence for ages past lias been one long martyr- 
dom. Throughout vast provinces, every one of her members 
has been entitled to the rank of confessor. Every man, from 
the Tigris to the Danube, who lias remained faithful to her, 
has incurred tlic certainty of civil degradation, ?lie chance of 
spoliation, bonds, or death. And all this has been endured 


* The so-called Athanasian Creed, tlic fullest aur] scientific 
exposition of the Catholic theology, is, in its existing shape, a Latin 
production, but every one. of its definitions, every one of the errors 
it anathematises, is of eastern origin. 
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In defence of a discipline which is the standing reproof of the 
pretensions of the Vatican, in defence of a creed which, in the 
nostrils of Exeter Hall, is no less unsavoury than that of the 
Vatican itself. Truly, both for Catholic and Protestant contro- 
versialists, by far tlie most convenient way is entirely to forget 
the existence of the Eastern Church, just as so many historical 
students and teachers find it conveilient entirely to forget the 
existence of the Eastern P^rppire. 

To one party alone ’ among Protestants docs the Orthodox 
Church commonly appear as an object of attraction. The High 
Church section of the English Cliurch take a natural interest in a 
communion which, like their own, protests against the usurpations 
of liome, wdiile it sympathises with their special views of ritual 
and discipline, of sacramental efficacy and ei)iscopal govern- 
ment. It is not, however, from a High Church, or from any 
strictly theological point of view', that we propose to consider 
the history and characicrislics of the Orthodox Church. JMany 
of our conclusions will be equally reprobated by Pope and 
Patriarcb, while, even* among ourselves, it is only fjom tlie 
^ Broad’ section of our brethren that our^encral scope is likely 
to meet with much favour. At the same time we must ex- 
press our obligations to several divines of the extreme High 
Church school for* the labour wdiich they have bestowed in 
elucidating a subject which to them had naturally a peculiar 
charm. Our object Is dilTercnt Iroin theirs, but W'C arc indebted 
to them for no little incidental help. Our thanks arc especially 
duo to Mr. Palmer and Mr. Neale, for the ^vorks which we have 
]daced at the head of this article. To these we may add Mr. 
illackmore’s translation of Mouravietf ’s History of the Kusjrjian 
Church, wdiich seems to have l)ccii made with a similar theo- 
logical purpose. And, wliilc w’e write, wc arc rejoiced to find 
that the subject of the Eastern Church has at last commended 
itself to a writer of a widely diflerent scliool. Mr. Arthur 
Stanley, now Professor of KcclesIasticaJ History at Oxford, has 
selected its fortunes as the theme of one of his earliest courses 
of lectures. From one of Mr. Stanley’s known research, can- 
dour, and power of language, as well as from his recent personal 
ac<piaintaiice with the metroi^olitan Prelates and Doctors of 
tlie Church of Moscow, great things may be expected. ^Wo 
trust that his lectures, on a subject with which he is so well 
qualified to deal, may not be confined to his hearers in the 
Clarendon or the Theatre, but may become, in a printed shape, 
a permanent portion of our ecclesiastical literature. 

I3oth Mr. Neale and Mr. Palmer made themselves a con 
siderable name in the Tractarlan movement ; and like most 
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of the persons so engaged, they have done thcinselvc.s, in the 
way of popular reputation, considerable injustice. The weak 
and foolish side of their character always prominently presents 
itself, while its more respectable elements seldom penetrate 
beyond tlic limits of their own party. Mr. Neale and Mr. 
Palmer have both written a very large amount of nonscuse, and 
yet both of them are posscssfed of a very large amount of ability. 
Mr. Palmer used to ])roclaIm himself a ^Fellow of St. Mary 
^ Magdalene College, and Deacon in the Church of England.’ 
Iji the former capacity he gaii)C(J a high reputation for acade- 
mical scholarship ; In the latter he wandered up and down the 
earth in search of Catholic Communion, and, at last, after various 
adventiu’es among the (Orthodox in Greece and Russia, he ended 
hi- career by the commonplace termination of ^ prostrating him- 
siilf at ‘the feet of the Western Antichrist. Ills book on the 
Orthodox Communion is really the most extraordinary mixture 
of AvIsJom and folly ^^hich we ever remember to have come 
across. Some portions read like the production of a sage, others 
like that of an idiot. It is in fact an instructive coimnentarv on 
the condition of a natjy[rally acute and thoughtful mind when 
habitually bov/ed down by the rigid trammels of a formal 
theory. Some of the early chapters exhibit a considerable 
amount of the historic faculty, whicli their author would have 
done well to liavc cultivated. lie everywhere grasps tlio re- 
spective f)Ositions of the Eastern and AVestcrii Churches with 
vigour and acuteness. Strangely contrasted with all this is liis 
])itifal rubbish on the tlicoiy of governinenl, a mere abject dc- 
ienco of despotism, aii<l the hopeless nonsense about the Seven 
Churclies and their mystical meanings with which liie volume 
concludes. On the whole, the book IvS likely to be attractive 
only to a small class of readers, but it should certainly not be 
passed by by any who wish to become acquainted with the 
subject of the Oriental Church. 

Mr. Neale’s book, as yet unfinished, aspires to a liigher posi- 
tion than Mr. Palmer’s, — to that of a standard history. The 
merits and defects of the work are exactly the reverse of what 
we should have expected from the other writings of its author. 
Mr. Neale has poured forth a profusion of tales and poems on 
historical subjects, all pleasantly but supcrfichdiy written — 
hasty, vigorous, fluent, narrow-minded, bitter, and unfair, llis 
Magnum Opus is composed in much worse English and in a 
much more candid spirit than was promised by any of his smaller 
productions. His comments, of course, reflect the rigid dog- 
matism of his party ; but comments need not be accepted by the 
reader, and his statements of fact do not seem to be at all wai’ped. 
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He tells us that A was a saint and that B was a heretic ; but ho 
does not disguise eithsr the vices of A or the virtues of B. He 
swallows Orthodox miracles and doubts Jacobite ones; •but he 
does not conceal the fact that the evidence is equally good or 
bad in both cases. lie does not deny that many heretics died 
for the name of Christ at the hands^of Mahometan tyrants ; he 
only doubts whether the title of martyr can be rightly given 
to any who do not keep the Catholic faith whole and undefiled. 
In his smaller Avritings Mr. Neale is always interesting, but 
commonly careless and romantic; in his great work he is cmi- 
nentl}-^ learned, patient, sober, “and, we must add, dull. But, 
like many writers of his class, he is apt to stumble when he 
deserts his own immediate path. Gibbon says of J ustinian that 
his last years were devoted to heavenly contemplation, and that 
he neglected the affairs of this lower world. A similar malady 
not unfrcquently besets ecclesiastical writers ; and we see the 
results when, from the affairs of patriarchates and dioceses, they 
occasionally condescend to turn to those of commonwealths and 
empires. One portentous blunder we have found in this author, 
which really is inexcusable in a historifm of the Holy Eastern 
Church. Mr. Neale tells us (Patr. of Alex. vol. ii. p. 361.):- - 

^ Sigismund HI,, King of Poland, was a member of the 
‘ Roman Church,* tnhereas his predecessors had constantly ad- 
^ hered to the Orie.nUd Faiths 

We should really have thought it needless to tell any one who 
professed to know that Poland and Russia overbad a history, that 
not only Sigismund III., but all his predecessors since the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Poland in. the tenth century, had 
constantly adhered to the Occidental Faith. A blunder hardly 
loss astounding occurs in p. 267. of the General Introduction: — 
* At that time (1003) Basil II. and Constantine IX. were in the 
^ middle of their long and peaceful reign.’ Possibly ^ peaceful ’ 
is to be taken in some special ecclesiastical sense, absence from 
the scourge of heresy or the inroads of schism; but if it has 
reference to carnal and bodily conflicts, we can only say that 
w^e must be strangely at variance with Mr. Neale either in our 
idea of peace or in our idea of the * Slayer of the Bulgarians.’ 

Our owm more immediate object is to contcmplatfe the Ortho- 
dox Church* in its political and national, rather than in its 
strictly theological aspect. We shall have a good deal to say 
about the Papal >Suprcmncy, but not much about the Double 
Procession, and still less about the controversy on Azyms. We 
wish to regard the Churches of the East chiefly as witnesses to 
the position • that a Church may be strictly national, admitting 
no foreign jurisdiction, and yet retain the fullest intercom- 
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munion with the equally independent Churches of other nations. 
The Orthodox Church contains peoples, nations, and languages, 
of various origins, under various governments, and in various 
stages of civilisation, Greeks, lioumans, Slaves, Georgians, 
are bound together by the tic of a common faith and worship, 
not by common subjection Jo any one central power. Each 
nation worships God in its own language ; each, when subject to 
a Christian Government, has its national Church Establishment^ 
independent of any foreign authority. Scattered over so lai'ge a 
portion of the globe, and held together by no compulsory tie, tlie 
members of the Orthodox Clmrch are at least as closely united 
by the^^onds of Christian fellowship as the members of the Latin 
Church are by the bonds of a common submission to the lioman 
Pontiff. We arc not aware of more than •one controversy 
which divides them, and that one has not led to any breach of 
communion. The Greeks reject the baptism of other Chris- 
tian sects; ihe Russians, in a spirit at once more liberal and 
mure conformable to primitive practice, admit it. What is 
specially remarkable is that the Orthodox Chiu'ch should have 
succeeded in thoroughly identifying herself witli the national 
life of so many distinct races. Greek by origin, she lias not 
rcmtiiiicd Greek in the same way that the ^V^cstern Church 
ims remained Roman. She neither forces 5n other nations 
the use of the Hellenic language, nor requires any absolute 
submission to a Byzantine Pope. Occasionally, indeed, both 
in Byzantine and Ottoman times, the Slavonic inhabitants of 
the empire have had reason to complain that their ecclesi- 
astical interests have been sacrificed to those of the dominant 
and more enlightened Greek. Similar complaints liavo often 
been made, with the like reason, by tlie Welsh and Irish mem- 
bers of oiir own communion. But, in cither case, it is a mere 
passing evil of detail, not Implying any vice in the system. To 
this day the Orthodox Cliurch is equally national in the Russian 
Empire and in the Greek kingdom, though both are alike inde- 
pendent of the cecumenlcal throne ol‘ Constantinople. In all thia 
the Orthodox Church is inOvSt strikingly contrasted with the 
Churches of the Western obedience. With them the one great 
and primary bond is not community of worship, or even of faith, 
but common submission to an external head. The Roman Cliurch 
can never be strictly national ; her members, and still more her 
ministers, must ever bear a divided allegiance. The Orthodox 
Church is the greatest existing witness to the principle that 
national independence and religious intercommunion are in no 
way inconsistent It may even afford a good hope that such a 
state of things, surely the highest ecclesiastical ideal on earth, 
VOL. evil. NO. CCXVIII. Z 
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may some day have still more extended application among the 
now divided branches of the Universal Church. 

This character of the Eastern Church is the more remark- 
able and the more honourable, when we consider the history 
of her development as a di&tlnct I'orm of Christianity. The 
circumstances of her origin might well have inspired the idea 
that the Orthodox Church could never be anything but a Greek 
Church. The Orthociox Church and the modern Greek nation 
were jiroduced and fostered by the same set of circumstances. 
The Orthodox Church, moreover, grew up under the shadow 
of a* despotism, in its origin the most unnational of any, that of 
the Cajsars of the ^Tew Kome. For a considerable tino^ it was 
nowhere willingly accepted except where the sway of those 
Cfesars was willingly accepted also. It might have appeared 
unable to maintain its existence beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Byzantine Emperor and the Byzantine Patriarch. At the 
very least it might have been deemed that those who accepted 
it would have to merge their language and nationality in that 
of the neo-IIelloncs, the self-styled Homans. Such would 
have been no unrcasonaVilc fear, but th^ vast empire of Kussia, 
the large Slavonic population of Turkey, the kingdom of Geor- 
gia, so long both independent and Orthodox, arc living witnesses 
to its non-fulfiliricnt. 

The origin of the Greek Church and of the Greek nation Avas, 
as we have said, idcnticaL In one sense the church created the 
nation; in another, the nation created the church. In the East 
indeed, religion and nationality are commonly identical. This 
notion influences the commonest forms, of speech. A lioman 
Catholic Englishman is still an Englishman ; a Protestant 
Frenchman is still a Frenchman. But Avhen a Jew or a Turk 
enters the Christian pale, we hardly continue to call him a Jew 
or a Turk. There have been many Moslems of Hellenic blood, 
but we should hardly venture to apply the name of Greek to a 
believer in the Prophet. It forms part of the, idea of a Greek 
that he should be an Orthodox Christian ; part of the idea of a 
Turk that he should be a Sonnite Mussulman. Copt, Armenian, 
Parsec, and Hindoo, are strictly terms of ethnology, but the 
notion which they convey is one much more of religious than of 
national distinction. The ordinarj’’ course is for a religion to be 
first formed by the working of the national mind, and then to be 
adopted as the easiest definition of nationality. The instincts and 
tendencies of a race lead it either to adopt a distinct creed of its 
own or to modify the creed of another nation into a distinct form. 
In the East it is seldom that a nation can openly assort its distinct 
political existence. Its distinctive religion is commonly assumed 
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;is its outward badge. But, if circumstances are favourable, the 
religious body thus formed may acquire a {)olitical being, and 
may again become a nation. In such a state of things religions 
proselytism and civil naturalisation are one and the same thing. 
The first Mahometan conquests seemed to have spread the na- 
tionality as well as the religicvti of Arabia from the Indus to tlie 
A tlantic. And in many countries the two were lastingly estab- 
lished together. But the vigorous nationality of Persia refused an 
absolute submission to cither. She adopted Mahometanism, but 
she gradually moulded it into foruls suited to the tendencies of 
the national mind. The Persian nation thus formed the Sfiiah 
sect. B^it, in return, the Shiah sect formed the Persian nation. 
Its doctrines became a national badge, round which the na- 
tional sentiment gathered. The sect grew into* an empire, and 
the Arabian and Turkish elements which existed in the country 
were incorporated into a new Pci‘sian nation. Similarly the 
tendencies of the (freek mind produced the distinctive character 
of the Orthodox Church. The Orthodox Church in return became 
the distinctive badge of tlic Greek nation. And as Arabian and 
Turkish elements coalesced with the neo-Persian being of mo- 
dem Tran, so large Albanian and Slavonian elements have been 
incorporated into the nco-llellenic being c>f modern Greece. 

How then did a church so closely connected with the exist- 
ence of a single nation obtain the power of becoming so thoroughly 
naturalised in other countries? It was the result of several 
circumstances in its position and policy which we may consider 
a little more at length. In tracing out the origin of the 
Orthodox Church as a distinct form of Christianity, wc shall 
easily see why its Introduction was impossible in some n^gions and 
easy in others; why it has ever remained foreign and hostile to 
the Syrian and the Egyptian, while tlic Servian and the Russian 
have accepted it with no less fervour than the Greek himself. 

The Byzantine Empire and The Orthodox Church were 
created by the same process. For some time the Roman Empire 
and the Catholic Church were coextensive; and to this day 
Christendom is nearly coextensive with those countries which 
cither formed part of the Roman Empire or were once civilised 
and evangelised by its inhabitants. But, within the Roman 
Empire, within the Catholic Church, there gradually arose the 
great division into East and West. The Greek and the Latin 
provinces split off into rival empires and rival churches. In the 
farther East, the Syrian and Egyptian provinces, which had 
never been really Incorporated into the Roman Empire, fell off 
from all allegiance, temporal or spiritual, either to the Old or 
the New Rome. Meanwhile, both in the East and West, new 
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races of meh were comincf within the sjihere both of the church 
and the empire, in a character strangely compounded of con- 
querors and disciples. Thus there arosea Western Empire, with 
its Western, Latin, or Catholic Church, with its half oppressor, 
half pupil, the Teuton. Thus, too, there arose an Eastern Empire, 
with its Eastern, Greek, or Orthodox Cl lurch, with its half op- 
pressor, half pupil, the Slave. 

The Byzantine Empire and the Orthodox Church, as we find 
them fully developed between the seventh and eleventh centuries, 
weve thus the result of a triple scries of events. The Oriental 
provinces were violently dismembered ; the Latin provinces 
gradually fell offi Tlie residuum left by their loss wtts nearly 
coextensive with that artificial Greek nation, Cluirch, and 
Empire, which', in the two former characters, is still living 
and vigorous. But the Orthodox Church, thus closely united 
in its origin with the Byzantine Empire, did not remain con- 
fined within the limits of Byzantine political authority. It 
did, however, remain, and it still remains, confined witliin the 
limits of Byzantine moral influence. Numerically viewed, it 
has been, for ages past, essentially a Slavonic Church, Morally 
and intellectually, it always has been, and probably always will 
be, a Greek Church. To t,hc Eastern Slaves the New Koine 
was the centre of civilisation, just as Old Koine was to the Teu- 
tons. Bulgaria, Servia, Kusria, have often been the political 
enemies, but they have always been the intellectual disciples, of 
the Empire and Church of Constantinople. 

We shall therefore consider, in ihclr historical order, the three 
processes which led to the formation of the Ortliodox Church as 
a distinct form of Christian! tjr. 

1st. The loss of the heretical churches of the East. 

2nd. The separation from Latin Cluistcudoin. 

3rd. The conversion of the Eastern Slaves. 

The East was from the beginning the fruitful birthplace of 
lieresy, because it was the native scat of abstract speculation. 
Through the whole compass of ecclesiastical history, Eastern 
controversies arc speculative, ^vhile Western controversies arc 
practical."*^ Eastern disputes are purely theological ; Western 


^ The only strictly theological controversy which secras to have 
permanently affected the West, is that which has^gone on, in one form 
or another, from the days of Pelagius, to our own. But even this is 
somctliing quite different from the Nestorian or Monopliysite dispute. 
It is not a merely speculative question as to the nature of the Deity, 
but one which, indirectly at least, is highly practical, and affects the 
character of His dealings with mankind. 
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disputes are of that mixed character which we call ecclesiastical. 
The diflercnce is shown in tlie favourite desifj;nation8 of the two 
j^Tcat Cliurclies, The East glories in its Orthodoxy; the West 
in its CatJiolicity. The West is only Orthodox because it is 
Catholic; discipline comes first and dogma second. An infallible 
tribunal precludes dogmatic error; only obey the right person, 
and you will be sure to believe the right thing. The East mea- 
sures Catholicity by Orthodoxy; dogida conics first, discipline 
is something very secondary. Ivome tolerates the omission of 
tlie Eilioiiue^ii you admit the si)*jmemacy of the Pope; Con- 
stantinople will not endure tlic FiUoque^ but is careless about 
submission to the Patriarch. It was then in the eastern division 
of the empire, above all in Egypt, that the early theological con- 
troversies arose. The four Eastern Patriarchates were rent in 
])ieces by llioni ; but tlic J^ontilf of the West merely stepped in as 
an arbiter, using every Eastern coatrovor.vy as a step toNvards 
the foundation of Ills Western Empire. The only controversy 
wliich seriously affected the West was the, first and greatest of 
all. And this is a most distinct case of the exception [>roving 
the rule. Arianisiii survived among the Teutonic converts in 
ftaly, Sjiain, and Africa after it was forgotten in the East. 
Put Arianlsui svas of Egyptian origin, and the Teutonic con- 
verts embraced it at a time wlien their sojourn on the lower 
Danube brought them within the S])here of eastern iidluenccs. 
The Coths and Vandals retained Aiiaiilsm as the form of 
Christianity to wdiich they were originally converted, but the 
lioman inhabitants of the AVest never adopted it, and they 
ultimately won over their conquerors. 

In the East no permanent Arian Church wras founded. 
Arianisni failed to connect itself Avitli the national life of any 
eastern people. But the case was widely different with the 
controversies of the next century. The disputes Avhich led to 
the assembling of the Councils of Ephesus and Clmlcedon have 
had most permanent results on both the religious and the jiolitieal 
history of the Ejist. These controversies, like that commenced 
by Anns, were so far from being Latin that they were not, 
in their origin, even Greek. Their native regions were Syria 
and Egypt; the Old and the New Rome alike hca]fd of them 
only to condemn them. If Ncstorianism was first openly 
preached by a Byzantine patriarch, it was by one who had only 
just been translated from the Syrian Antioch. The great 
enemy of Ncstorius was the Alexandrine Cyril, whose own 
teaching became the groundw’^ork of the next heresy, that of the 
Monophysites. Neither doctrine obtained any currency beyond 
the limits of the three Oriental Patriarchates. But, within 
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their limits^ one or other of them became the national faith of 
the native Christians. 

The fact is that these ecclesiastical controversies were simply 
the form whicli the circumstances and feelings of the age could 
hardly fail to give to controversies essentially national and politi- 
cal. The Eoinan Empire wou[d have been most naturally 
divided into three portions ; the actual j)olitical division was into 
two. The Latin, the Gveek, and the Oriental provinces would 
have formed three natui'al groups. But the tendency of the fourth 
and fiftJi centuries was to place two imj)enal colleagues over the 
Latin and the Greek provinces respcctiv(dy, subordinating the 
Orientals to the Greeks. Thus, while the rest of the empire 
suffered merely the loss of political liberty, Syria and Egypt 
had to complain of actual national subjection. In Western 
Europe all the nations within the empire were thoroughly 
Latinised; in Eastern Europe and Western Asia they were 
somewhat less completely Ilelleniscd. Here and there some 
scini-barbarous tribe might retain its ancient language : but 
every civilised man gloried in the title of Itoman, and sj)okc the 
tongue cither of Itome or ol‘ Greece. From the Atlantic to 
Mount Taurus no pruvince voluntarily fell away either from the 
Komau Empire or from the Catholic Church. Separation from 
cither was iiivaHably tlie work of barbarian immigrants. 

But l)eyond Mount Taurus, in the Patriarchates of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, the case was widely different. The 
Syrian and Egyptian people were never either Latinised or 
Hello II ised. Alexandria and Antiocli were for a long time the 
greatest of Greek cities ; but they rdways remained Greek 
colonics in a foreign land. And when Constantinople became the 
great centre of Greek intellect and Boinan dominion, Antioch 
and Alexandria themselves became somewhat less Hellenic, and 
more entitled to speak in the name of their respective proviiujcs. 
Egypt, above all, as it was one of the latest, was one of the 
most precarious, of all the acquisitions of Rome. Both there 
and in Syria the natives chafed under the yoke, but could not 
tlirow it off. Ages of foreign despotism had rendered them 
utterly incapable of military or political action. One field 
alone rera^nied where they might still continue to assert their 
national independence in a new form. Ecclesiastical cotitro 
versy formed the intellectual food of the age. Intellects there- 
fore, which, under other circumstances, might have triumphed 
in the senate-house or on the field of battle^ now becariio the 
leaders of ecclesiastical sects, the orators • of. the pulpit, the 
victors in provincial or oecumenical councils. Men had no 
longer a country or a faction ; but they could still argue, per- 
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secute, suiter, sometimes actually fight, on behalf of a theolo- 
gical dogma. The dissatisfied national mind, lacking physical 
vigour to venture on rebellion, had full scope to assert its iiidc- 
penJence in the shape of heresy. As in later times the Greeks, 
under Moslem or Catholic bondage, consoled themselves by 
remaining Orthodox, so th« .Egyptians, under tlie bondage of 
Orthodox Byzantium, consoled themselves by becoming IVfono- 
physites. * 

Wc remarked above that Eastern controversies arc commonly 
speculative, while Western oncs/arc commonly practical. The 
controversies with wliicli wc are at present dealing are the most 
sj)eculative and the least practical of any about which men ever 
anathematised one another. They are tlicological (piestions in 
the strictest sense, disputes on points relating to the Divine 
Nature, which it was alike impossible for any of the disputants 
to understand. It does not appear that the men who tore one 
another to pieces about Natures, Bersons, and Will&, differed 
uj)ou tiny one intelligible point. Wo ijnagiuo that Cyril and 
Nestorlus had both of them exactly the same practical liiitli in 
a divine ('rcator, Kedecmer, and Sanctifier, which is shared 
with them by millions who never heard of the doctrines of 
cither. Each, wc imagine, held tlie same hoj)c, prayed for the 
same grace, expected salvation through the same sacrifice. 
Only they used ditferent words about inscrutable mysteries, — 
wor<ls which had themselves first to bo defined before any man 
knew whether he were orthodox or lieterodox in using them. 
Even among speculative orientals, it is hard to understand how 
such intense enthusiasm could have been exhibited on behalf of 
a mere abstract formula, unless some more intelligible cause of 
controversy lay behind. But such intelligible cause is at once 
supplied, if we look upon the theological dispute as the onjy 
available way of expressing national enmity. 

The first movement came from Syria. Nestorliis, the An- 
tiochene Patriarch of Constantinople, first broached the heresy 
which bears his name, — that wliich regards the Godhead 
and Manhood of Christ as two distinct persons, and which 
therefore refuse to the Virgin the title of ('^sotokos. In the 
Council of Ephesus a whole band of Syrian Bishpps embraced 
his cause, while Egypt was foremost in the assault upon him, 
and Rome and Constantinople united In his condemnation. But 
the orthodox fervour of Egypt was of short duration. The 
attack on Nestorius was led by Cyril of Alexandria, one of the 
marvels of hagiology. It is certainly difficult, on ordinary 
moral grounds, to recognise much sanctity la this turbulent 
prelate, the accessory after the fact in the murder of Hypatia. 
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And to a non^theological eye it is hardly easier to distinguish 
between ‘his positioh and teacliing, canonised and orthodox 
Doctor as he is, and lliat of his lieretical successors in the same 
see. Historically, there can be no doubt that the Monophysites 
hiive a full right to regard him as their fatlier and founder. 
Orthodox writers confess that, in his zeal against one heresy, 
he sometimes trembled on the verge of its opposite. We, who 
do not feel called upon to }‘)ronounce sentence for or against any 
of the disputed doctrines, can only regard him as tlie great em- 
bodiment of the Egyptian thc^plogical spirit, and consequently 
of tJie Egyptian national life. 

Monopliysitism became the national faith of Egypt, but 
jN'estorianism did not )>ccomc the national faith of Syria. Ncs- 
torianism ultimate!)" took refuge beyond the limits of the Emj)irc, 
while INlonophysitism, in its various forms, became tlic creed of 
the whole Eoinaii East, of Syria and Armenia no less than of 
Egypt and Ethiopia. Xestorianisin, persecuted by the Or- 
thodox Emperors of Epme, was received with a certain amount 
of favour by tlic Eire- worshipping .Kings of Persia, ".rhc ccclc- 
siastica] policy of tJicsc pagan monarchs forestalled that of the 
Ortliodox rulers of Kussia and Oreece in recent times. Tso 
Roman subject was allowed to exercise jurisdiction within tlio 
Sassanid Empire.' The ‘ Catholicos ’ of Chaldiea had hitherto 
been dependent on the Patriarch of Antioch. He now assumed 
an independent jurisdiction, and grew" into tlK3 Tsestorian Pa- 
triarch of Babylon. And in one duty of a Christian pastor, 
none of his patriarchal brethren could be compared to him. 
No sect was ever mure distinguished for missionary enterprise 
than that of Nestorius. Its teachers spread themselves over 
Persia, India, Tartarv, and China, and, in later ages, were held 
ii\ great honour at the court of many Mogul Khans. The 
position and sufferings of the modern Ncstorians have been 
made so generally known by the statements of Mr. Layard, that 
It is needless to enlarge upon them here. 

Of the two gi'cat Monophysitc communions, the most in- 
teresting historically is tliat of Egypt, the most practically 
important at the present day is that of Armenia, The Mono- 
physitc sect j5oon branched off into an infinite number of smaller 
schisms, of which we will not profess even to recount the namfes, 
much less to explain the differences. Nor is the faith of Egypt 
and of Armenia identical. Both, indeed, use the fatal expres- 
sion, ^One Nature;’ but Mr. Neale, who has no pity on the 
Egyptians, is willing to believe that the Armenians err in 
expression only, and that their faith is substantially orthodox. 
We ate most concerned both with Copts and Armenians in 
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tlicir character of autonomous national Churches, standing pro- 
tests against any foreign interference, ^Vliether from Rome or 
from Constantino])le. Mr. Neale’s History of Alexandria 
shows, beyond all doubt, tliat the Jacobites Avere the true na- 
tional Church of Egypt. From Egypt their faltli spread over 
regions independent alike* of the Church and the Empire, in 
Arabia and Ethiopia. Jn Arabia its progress Avas soon checked 
by the growth of Jslain; but the Efhiopic Church still exists, — 
a spiritual conquest Avliicli Monophysile Alexandria may set 
against the Slavonic victories of Orthodox J3yzantium. 

The Armenians stand alone among these heretical or National 
communions in possessing any political importance at the ])rcsent 
day. They form a numerous and, from tlieir commercial enter- 
prise, an influential class in both the Russian and the Turkish 
Empires. Tliis political importance, however, belongs less to the 
inliabitants of Armenia itself, than to that moneyed Armenian 
class Avhich is scattered through most eastern cities, even as far 
as the Coromandel coast of India, and the counting-houses of 
Mad ras. ]VIr. Neale, as avc have seen, Avitli all his zeal for 
orthodoxy, looks on the Armenians as only apparently hetero- 
dox, and has hopes of an union between them and tlio Orthodox 
Church. We must always rejoice in the prospect of union be- 
tAvcon Christians of any sort; but an union Itetween Greeks and 
Armenians Avould be specially desirable. It is a great hindrance 
to the native Christian cause in the East, for the tAVo most im- 
portant native Christian communities to remain in a state of jier- 
marient hostility in tlio sight of their IMussulman rulers. If thejr 
could be brought to believe that their difference in faith is merely 
verbal, and that tlierc is no real impediment to intercommunion, 
common sense Avould dictate the retention by each pnrty of its 
national usages in points of mere discipline and ceremony. 

Our second head is the separation betAvecn the Orthodox 
(^Inirch and Latin Christendom. We noAV begin to breathe 
more freely than lii the last division of our subject. We may 
possibly find but fcAV sympathisers in our vindication of the 
Avell-nigh forgotten Copts. But the same principle Avliich leads 
us to defend the Copts against the Greeks, le^ds us also to 
defend the Greeks against the Latins. Here Ave shall be sure 
of the approbation not only of our Orthodox friends at home and 
abroad, but of all those true Englishmen who cannot but rejoice 
over opposition to the Pope in any quarter of the globe. 

The geographical divisions of the Church and the Empire — 
terms so long mutually convertible — had in truth no small in- 
fluence on the turn taken by the dispute. The Church was 
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originally divided into three Patriarchates — Rome, Alexandria^ 
and Antioch* When* Byzantium became an imperial city, a 
Patriarchate of Cons^ntinople was naturally added, and the 
Prelate of the New Rome as naturally ranked immediately 
after the Prelate of the Old. Something of sentimental feeling 
must have prompted tlie nearly cojiteniporary erection of a 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem. Hemmed in between Alexandria 
and Antioch, it enjoyed a te>rritorlal jurisdiction of ludicrously 
small extent. The foundation of a Patriarchate in Gaul or 
Spain would have been a far more useful measure. As it was, 
the whole West was left to the spiritual supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome. Jlis throne was first in rank, and his juris- 
diction was widest ill extent. Add to this, that his civil position 
was totally different from that of his brother at Constantinople. 
Rome ceased to be an imperial residence as early as the third 
century. The Pope remained, for many centuries longer, a 
nominal subject; but his sovereign was commonly a distant 
one. A Western Emjxu'or or a Gothic King at Ravenna, 
an Eastern Emperor at Constantiiio])le, a Frank, a Saxon, a 
Swabian, successively claimed his allegiance; but none of them 
were permanently on the spot to exact it. Again, as the 
westcni limits of the Empire receded, the Patriarch of Rome 
was necessarily brought into close contact with foreign kings 
and peoples. Gregory the Great acknowledged himself to be a 
subject of the Roman Emperor at Constantinople ; but he needed 
no imperial intervention or approval to effect the spiritual con- 
quest of England. The Popes thus gradually acquired the 
temper and feelings both of tcnqioral and spiritual sovereigns. 
The grandeur of their position daily increased ; and it was easy 
to improve the primacy which naturally belonged to the Bishop 
of the Imperial City into a divine authority handed down from 
the Prince of the Apostles. No such claims could possibly 
arise in the East. Tlie Bishops of Constantinople had no apo- 
stolic pretensions to mystify. Their authority beyond their 
own immediate diocese indisputably rested upon a mere eccle- 
siastical arrangement. They had brethren at Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, over whom they enjoyed only a barren 
precedence. Above all, they were under the direct control of 
an immediate temporal sovereign reigning in their own city. 
Under such totally different circumstances, it was impossible 
for any bastern Prelate to assume that sort of vague and il- 
Umitablo authority which naturally arose in the West. A 
Ulilg^t of the Byzantine Emperor might call himself CEcu- 
BaemcaJ Patriarch, and a Rayah of the Egyptian Caliph might 
deck himself with the still more lordly title of CEcumenical 
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Judge ; but it was not in the nature of things that they should 
ever become real rivals to the Servant •of the Servants of God. 
The Western Church had one undisputed liead; the Eastern 
had four^ invested with equal authority, with mere differences 
of precedence between thenu The head of the Western Church 
was soon released froin^ obedience to any earthly ruler; the 
heads of tlie Eastern Church remained, even in their most {pros- 
perous days, the subjects of a despotic sovereign, while for a long 
time j)Jist they have been the slaves of an Infidel master. 

The real conflict between the Churches has always been this 
great one of jurisdiction. Tiome Avill tolerate almost every 
otlnr ] point, if you will only submit to her on that. There arc 
millions of United Greeks, United Armenians, and the like, 
Avho rciain all their national usages on thi^ one condition. The 
Syrian Maronites are said to be the strongest Ultrainontancs 
in tlie Avorld; yet they retain their native rites and discipline 
unchanged. Jiomc is of course best pleased if you Avill accept 
every jcT and tittles oi‘ her system ; but, if driven to it, she will 
tolerate a married clergy, vernacidar services, communion in 
both kinds, even the omission of the ^ Filioque'' in the Creed, 
Jlut submission to the infallible guide can never be dispensed 
witln Hero, in fact, lies the broad distinction l^etwcen Greek 
Orthodoxy and Ijatin Catholicity. Thu* irreconcilable differ- 
ciK'.e between Rome and Constantinople, just as between Rome 
and England, vs the questimv of the Papal 8u{)rcmacy. Ry the 
time that the controversy liad reached its full height, the Ortho- 
dox Church had become almost wholly Greek, and the Roman 
Pontitfs h.ad long cast off even a nominal allegiance to the Ry- 
zaniiiie Ciesars. The pretensions of the West were now utterly 
alien to Greek national feeling. Orthodox ‘Romans’ could 
as little recognise the barbarian Pontifi* as the barbarian Em- 
peror. And the great Em{)crors of the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries had no occasion to humble themselves like the miserable 
Palieologi of the fourteenth and fifteenth. With them the 
question was doubtless mainly a political one. Meanwhile, the 
theological mind had food afforded it by the Filioque dis|)ute. 
And the mass of the peoj^le on both sides, incapable of entering 
into citlier the political or the theological question, adopted, as 
Mr. Finlay says, ^ the simjde rule, to hate the* members of the 
^ other church.’ To them the question of ^ Azyms’ was the 
most important of all. Men who knew little of the policy of 
Popes and Cinsars were scandalised at the use of leavened or 
of unleavened bread. The presence or absence of yeast was 
deemed as essential to salvation as it now Is in other lands that 
the preacher should be clothed in a black or in a white garment. 
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The magnitude of the Papal controversy naturally grew 
with the growth of the Papal pretensions. JDiiring the eighth 
and ninth centuries, in the Iconoclast and Photlan contro- 
versics, wx find the Popes protesting against particular em- 
perors, patriarchs, and synods, but not venturing on any 
universal anathema. In fact, one inaiiv point of dispute during 
this period shows tliat the J^i2)al claims were far from having 
reached their higliest j)oint. ^ Up to the eighth century, the 
Western Patriarchate extended on both sides of tlic Adriatic. 
Illyrlcum, Dacia, Macedonia, and *01*0000, belonged to the juris- 
diction of the Roman Pontitf. During tlie earliest arrangements 
of the Church this was quite intelligible, liome was a more 
natural centre for those countries than Alexandria or Antioch. 
But it is strange that such an arrangement should have survived 
the establishment of a Patriarchal see at Constantinople. Tlie 
vigorous mind of Leo the Isauriun {)erceived the anomaly. He 
doubtless saw that Italy was slipping from his grasf), and that 
its retention was no real source of power, lie therefore could 
not tolerate the j^ossessioa of jiirlsdictioi within liis immediate 
Empire by a jirehite who would soon cease to be his vassal, 
Pie removed tlie districts in question from the Patriarchate of 
Rome to that of Constantinople, and he confiscated divers estates 
belonging to the RoiAan Sec. Tlie restoration of this ^^roperty 
and jurisdiction was contiiuially demanded up to the time of 
the final schism. This demand for a limited jurisdiction proves 
that the l\)pes did not as yet assert au unlimited one; at all 
events, that they did not venture to jiress sucdi claims in the East, 
where their pretensions could be weiglicd and sifted. After the 
establishment of the Empire of Charlemagne, when the Popes 
had ceased to be even nominal subjects of the Byzantine 
throne, their claims to an eastern jurisdiction were still less 
likely to be attended to. And the East might well rejoice in 
being free from all connexion with the turbulent and profligate 
Pontiffs of the tenth century. The interference of the Saxon 
Emperors, like the more permanent reforms of tlieir Franconian 
successors, rendered the Papacy more respectable ; but, at the 
same time, they disjilayed it more distinctly as a foreign power. 
Basil the Second, one of the greatest rulers that the East ever 
behold, proposeli a very reasonable concordat. The Eastern 
Church was to recognise the honorary primacy of the Western 
Patriarch; but the Western Patriarch was to recoguise the 
internal independence of the Eastern Church. An indemnity 
in mpnoy was to be accepted by the Pope for the loss of pro- 
perty and jurisdiction within the Eastern Empire. These terms 
were rejected ; but the schism cannot be looked upon as finally 
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consummated before the anathema left upon the altar of St. 
Sophia by the Papal legates in 1053. * 

Jiveii in later times, even down to our own day, the Roman 
Church has hardly ventured to treat the Orthodox as a mere here- 
tical sect, but rather as a fallen Church. It was only very gradually 
that mutual hatred readied its full height. The Norman con- 
querors of Sicily at first recognised, and always tolerated, the 
Greek prelates whom they found thcrQ under the Saracen yoke. 
The Crusades were undertaken to assist the Byzantine Empire 
as well as to recover Jerusajem. On the capture of Antioch, 
one of the first proceedings of the Crusaders was to restore the 
Greek Patriarch to his throne. But this state of feeling soon 
altered. Religious and national dilFercnces were too strong for 
Greeks and Latins to act in permanent harmony. The restored 
Patriarch of Antioch soon found it expedient to retire to Con- 
stantinople ; and under the Latin masters of Syria, the native 
Christians, whether Melchitc or Jacobite, were hardly better off 
than under Turks or Saracens. Af last came the enormous 
wrong of 1204, one hardly smaller than that of 1453. A gang 
of western banditti, under the guise of Crusaders, sacked the 
(Capital of the East, partitioned the empire, and held a large 
portion of the Greek race in ]>erinancnt bondage. The Greek 
Church and nation liavc never forgotten tlie fourth Crusade. 

From that day to this the enmity between the two churches 
has been of the bitterest character. The attempt to reconcile 
them seems liopolcss. On many points, both of doctrine and 
ceremony, it only requires a conciliatory spirit on both sides to 
effect, if not a reconciliation, at least a compromise. But the 
great difficulty of the supremacy always interposes itself. The 
successor of St. Peter, the vicegerent of Christ, the personal 
centre of unity to the whole Church, cannot sink into the mere 
cider brother of Constantinople and Moscow. And every 
national, religious, and traditional feeling unites in prompting 
the Orthodox to resist the j^^pal claims to the uttermost. 
Ecclesiastically, they arc supporting the ancient constitution of 
the universal Church against the novel usurpations of Rome. 
Politically, they are defending the right of cachmation to order 
its own ecclesiastical affairs without the interference of any alien 
power. Since the papal claims reached their fulness, a recon- 
ciliation on equal terms has been impossible. The proposal of 
Basil the Bulgarian-Slaycr was the last hope. In his day the 
Western Pontiff had not yet assumed the claims of Hildebrand 
and Innocent. Moreover, the Eastern Eipperor was still the 
mightiest sovereign of Christendom, to whom the old Rome still 
looked, in more than one moment of despair, for deliverance 
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.alike from her Saracen invader and her Teutonic master. When 
in after times his succe.^ors sought for reconciliation with the 
Roman See, things had indeed strangely altered. The Palseologi 
were perpetually asking for union. But they came in the char- 
acter not of negociators but of mendicants. They sought for 
union with the Western Church, because they needed the arms 
of western warriors to defend them against the invincible 
barbarians. Union now.meiftit only submission. Great out- 
ward courtesy might be observed; the imperial guest might 
be received with every imperial*, honour ; fraternal embraces 
might be exchanged between the eastern and the western Pon- 
tiff's ; but nothing disguised the plain fact that emperor and pa- 
triarch came to bog for political alms as the price of acknowledg- 
ing themselves as returning schismatics. The repeated ^ unions/ 
from the first to the last Palseologus, did nothing but paralyse the 
already tottering throne of Constantinople. Emperors and pa- 
triarchs might go through an edifying ceremony ; but neither 
policy nor persecution could ever obtain the assent of the 
Greek clergy and people. A far more effectual foreign help 
than was ever obtained would have failed to counterbalance 
the violence done to all national feeling. And now, wc must 
remember, the Byzantine territories were no longer coextensive 
with the Greek natidh. If the Emperor of Constantinople be- 
trayed the cause of his church and country, the Emperor of 
Trebizond and the Despot of Epirus deemed it all the more 
incumbent on them to assert the rights of Oriental orthodoxy. 
Even in those Greek countries which were subject to Latin 
rulers, the Union made only individual proselytes, and never 
became the national faith. This state of things continued till 
the final fall of the empire. Nothing can add to the heroic 
fame of the last Constantine ; nothing can lessen the infamy of 
the fanatics who allowed sectarian differences to weaken the 
hands of the patriot and the martyr. Yet it does jar upon one’s 
feelings to remember that the last Christian Emperor of the 
new Rome had stooped to acknowledge himself the spiritual 
vassal of the old, and that the last Christian sacrifice within the 
wails of St. Sophia was celebrated with strange and foreign 
rites, from whicji the national instinct shrunk as from an abomi- 
nation. 

The Eastern, Greek, or Orthodox Church was thus gradually 
developed as a distinct Christian community, by separation from 
the Oriental sects on the one hand and from Latin Christendom 
on the other. It became the national faith of the Byzantine 
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Empire and of the Greek nation. We have now to sec it 
extend itself beyond their limits. 

The Eastern Churches have often been reproached as not 
being Missionary Churches. Both Catholics and Protestants, 
we arc told, labour to spread the Gospel in heathen lands, while 
the Oriental sects sit still and do nothing. We have alrccady 
seen that this reproach does not apply cither to the Jacobite or 
to the Ncstorian Communion. can it be attributed with 

any fairness to their Orthodox opponents. As regards the 
Orthodox Church in Turkey for some centuries past, it is hard 
to say what it could be expected to do in the way of ini:?sionary 
enterprise. A church whose existence at home Avas a continued 
martyrdom was not likely to send forth apostles to evangelise 
Africa or China. But wherever the Orthodox Church has had 
full scope for her energies, the charge of supinencss in the mis- 
sionary work has not been deserved. Neither the old Byzan- 
tine nor the modern Kussian Church can be accused of indolence 
In this respect. The conversion of Russia itself was as mighty a 
spiritual conquest as any church ever won, and from old Russia 
the faith has gradually spread over the vast regions which form 
the present Russian Empire. And we are now led to that 
characteristic of the Orthodox Church which reflects the highest 
honour upon her in her missionary capacity. She has every- 
where become national. She has everywhere translated her 
ritual into the language of the people. Speaking the language 
of Chry&ostom and Clement, and of the New Testament itself, 
she would have had more excuse than the Latin Church for 
forcing a foreign tongue upon her barbarian converts. But from 
her first proselytes to our own time, Greeks, Russians, Bul- 
garians, Wallachs, and Georgians Iiavc worshipped In their 
several tongues according to the same ritual. In some parts of 
Asia Minor there arc Christian congregations Avhich know no 
language but Turkish. These have the Liturgy of the Ortho- 
dox Church translated into the speech of the Infidel. In some 
countries doubtless the ecclesiastical language has ceased to be 
intelligible. The ritual of the Church of Russia is still cele- 
brated in the old Slavonic language of Cyril and Methodius. 
Old Greek and old Slavonic have, in many districts, become 
practically unknown tongues. An Anglo-Saxon mass Avould 
have been no more intelligible to an Englishman of the six- 
teenth century than a Latin one ; but the abuse would have at 
once suggested its own remedy. That the Liturgy is in Russian 
or English at all, proves of itself that it ought to be in intelli- 
gible Russian and intelligible English. It was in the conver- 
sion of our own island that the Latin Church was tried and found 
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wanting in tins most important duty. When, by the conversion 
of England, the Latin Church first embraced a people wholly 
alien , to the Koman Empire, she was as much bound to provide 
them with a Liturgy ip their own tongue as we are now to pro- 
vide our Welsh fellow-countrymen with a YTelsh version of the 
Prh.yer-book. Greek was the ecclesiastical language of the East, 
Latin of the West; the same principle which dictated their use 
dictated also that of Teutdnic in the North. The contrary policy 
was adopted. Rome forced Latin upon the Teutons, while Con- 
stantinople did not force Greek aipon the Slaves. Each has had 
her appropriate reward. Rome built up a vast spiritual mon- 
archy, a centralised despotism ruling over subject kingdoms. 
Constantinople w'as content with being the constitutional pre- 
sident of a willing .federation. The Western Church has there- 
fore always remained distinctively Latin, while the Eastern has 
always been the real national Church, identified with the na- 
tional life of every people which has accepted her teaching. 

The Orthodox Church, originally the Church of the Greek 
race, gradually became the Church of all those nations \vluch 
derived their Christianity and civilisation from Byzantine 
sources. This definition, as fiir as Europe is concerned, answers 
almost exactly to the Eastern branch of the Slavonic family. The 
Western Slaves, those of Poland and Bohemia, the Wends of 
Germany, and the Slovaks of Hungary, were admitted into the 
Christian and civilised pale through the medium of the Latin 
Church and the Latin Empire. The Greek Church and the 
Greek Empire did the like by the Serbs, Bulgarians, and Rus- 
sians. To these we may add a portion of the Albanians ; and that 
remarkable race, so remote from the Slaves in language, so 
closely connected with them in political and religious history — 
the Roumans or Wallachs, But the Eastern Slaves were the 
great conquest of Byzantine religion and civilisation ; they are 
to the East what the Teutons are to the West; Albanians and 
Roumans may pass as a sort of appendage, balancing the Latinisin 
of the Western Slaves. To this day, the ethnological division 
between the two branches of the Slavonic race coincides as 
jicarly as possible with that between the Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches. Even when Polish or Austrian Intolerance has brought 
Serbs or Russians under Papal bondage, it has almost always 
been in the intermediate form of * United Grfeeks.’ In like 
jnanner, though the Moravians and some other portions of The 
TV^estern Slaves first heard of Christianity from Byzantine 
miseionaries, yet they all ultimately conformed' to the Latin 
Communion. 

The Slaves first came into connexion with the Empire in the 
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serenth centuty, wheft Heraolitis inviited colonists of that race 
to occupy the northera pant of Illyricujn* Soon after bcjirau 
that settlement of the Bulgarians pn the Lower Danube, which, 
for three centuries, ,sup})licd the Byzantine Empire with its 
most formidable foes. >\piatevcr their original descent, the 
Bulgarians of history mustibe regarded ns essentially Slavonic. 
By the close of the ninth century, this whole Slavonic po- 
pulation, whether subjeef, tributary^ hostile to the Empire, 
had received Christianity in its Byzantine form. 

But a greater spiritual conquest even than Servla and Bul- 
garia was in store for the Byzantine Church. It was from her 
that the countless millions of the Bussian race were to receive 
their Christian enlightenment. Nowhere is the thoroughly 
national cliaractcr of the Orthodox Church more strilcingly 
shown than in the whole history of that empire. Vladimir the 
Great adopted Orthodox Christianity deliberately and after 
examination. Jewish, JMahometan, and Catholic missionaries 
had all essayed his conversion. He listened to all,^nd made his 
election in favour of the faith of Byzantium. Events proved 
that he judged wisely. The Ortliodox Church, in Russia as 
elsewhere, identified itself with the nation in a way that could 
hardly luive been done l)y a communion dependent upon a 
foreign Pope or Calipli. The relations bi5twecn Russia and 
Constantinople supply a pleasing instance of the growth of a 
religious colony, and illustrate the really flexible constitution 
of the changeless Eastern Church. So long as youth and 
feebleness required it, the colonji retained its dependence on the 
metropolis. When it had grown to maturity, it attaijied inde- 
pendence with the perfect good-will of the motlier Church, and 
constantly retained the most friendly relations towards its an- 
cient parent. As soon as any regular order could be established 
in the newly- formed church, we find Russia, by the middle of the 
eleventh century, constituted as a distinct Metropolitanate under 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. The early Metropolitans were 
naturally Greeks. As the new church took root and strength- 
ened, its highest dignity began to be conferred upon native 
Russians. In the shiftings .and divisions of the sovereign au- 
thority among the descendants of Burie, the. chief seat of eccle- 
siastical power constantly changed its position in company with 
the chief seat of temporal power, 'fho Metropolitan See was 
successively translated from Kief to Vladimir and from Vladimir 
to Moscow. The Russian Church, using the native language, 
governed by native prelates, fostered by native princes, worked 
itself into the nation^ life of the people. - The Orthodox faith 
has twice preserved the national existence of Russia under 
VOL. OVII. NO. eexvm. ' A A 
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Malionietaii and under Catliolic domination. It is easy to mock 
at the watchword of ^ Holy Russia ; ’ but the phrase shows how 
deeply the religious and the national feeling are blended to- 
gether. All that Ave need regret is, that so noble a feeling as 
that which the Russian people bear wards their Church and 
country diould ever have l)cen perverted by state-craft into an 
engine of aggression against men of oilier creeds and races. 

In the thirteenth century Asia and. Eastern Europe were 
overrun by the Moguls.' They penetrated as far west as Silesia ; 
but Russia Avas the only European country of Avhich they re- 
tained any permanent hold. To understand the position of 
Russia and the Russian Church at this time, wc must remem- 
ber, that the extent of the Rusc-lan Empire was then much more 
nearly identical Avith its present European dimensions, than Avitli 
the narrower heritage of Peter tl^e Great. Tlic first appear- 
ance of Russians on the Euxine dates not from the eighteenth, 
but from the ninth century. The future site of Sebastopol 
became Russian ground in tlie days of the first Cliri&tian 
Czar. Again, much of 'what .Russia con({uci‘ed in tlie seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries i'roni Lithuania and Poland, 
was really old Russian territory, Russian In race, language, 
and religion. The diminution of Russian territory, as dis- 
tinguished from lit division among native rulers, dates from 
the invasion of the Moguls. The three Khanates into Avhich 
their vast dominion split, those of Kasan, Astrakhan, and the 
Crimea, nearly hemmed in the small domains which the native 
princes retained as tributaries# to their Mahometan masters. 
Lithuania and Poland meaiiAvlillc pressed on from the West, and 
Kief itself, the ancient capital, passed to the doniliiioii of a ibreigii 
ruler. Thus, between jMahoinetan and Catliolic domination, tlie 
Orthodox Church of Russia Avas deeply luimblcd, often actually 
persecuted. The efforts of the Catiiolic Kings of Poland, es- 
pecially in the seventeenth century, to convert their Ortlio- 
dox Russian subjects to the Latin faith form a melancholy 
chapter in the history of religious intolerance. They obtained 
a modified success by bringing over large bodies to the condition 
of ‘ United Greeks/ Since their re-incorporation with Russia, 
most of them have returned to full communion with the Ortho- 
dox Church. ' It is whisi)ere(l^ and we can readily believe it, 
that this result, so desirable in itself, has not been obtained 
without unjustifialJle means on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment. But in common fairness we ought itot to forget that, if 
Orthodox Russia now tyrannises over Catholic. Poland, there 
was a time when Catholic Poland tyrannised over Orthodox Russia. 

The turning-point in Russian history is the reign of John 
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tlic Terrible in the sixteenth century. His life and character, 
his awFul crimes and his momentary compunctions, the wild and 
inconstant nature of his whole career, form one of the strangest 
pictures in the history of mankind. It is quite in character 
witli the spirit of his race that a strong religious element should 
be mingled with his cruelty or madness. Yet Kussia owes 
much to him. Under him she finally arose from her political 
degradation ; he j)avcd the way for'her future career by estab- 
lishing her own independence and breaking the power of Iier 
old masters. He conquered l^cisan and z\straklian, but some- 
what strangely left the third Khanate, tliat of the Crinfea, un- 
touched. IFavc may believe IN fr. Palmer, Joliii the Terrible 
brought upon liimsclf tlic curse of Saul by forbearing to 
smite its Amalckitc possessors. This view •is too deep for us; 
\vc arc ratlicr struck by the parallel l)ctweeii the Tartars of 
Southern llussia and the Moors of Southern Spain, and are led 
to marvel in both cases at tlie sudden stoppage in the career of 
Christian victory. 

The Clrlhodox faltlx had guided Russia tlirough the fiery trial 
of INIahoinetan sulyectlon. In the seveiitcentli century earnc 
another season of temptation. Moscow, like Constantinople, 
had to iind(‘rg() a tem{)orary Latin occupation. Kot only had 
a large portion of Russia been long subject to* the Polish sceptre ; 
a Polish prince now for a brief moment actually occujhed the 
Kremlin. Never did Russia so conspicuously owe her deliver- 
ance to her national Cluiroh. It Avas from the Lavras of licr 
monks, not from the castles of her Royards, that the call to iii- 
de})en<lcnce arose, and tlic first Czar of the new national dynasty 
AviJS the son of the rcii<:nine: Patriarch, 

Wq have forestalled tlic great ecclesiastical change in the 
history of Russia, lii 1587 the Russian Church was established 
as a distinct Patriai chate, indepeiidenl of tlie throne of Constan- 
tinople. The Orthodox Church noiv recognised five equal 
Pontlfts, ConstantinojJo, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Moscow. The reasons for the change Averc obvious. Constan- 
tinople had once been, in every sense, the head of Eastern 
Christendom. Russia OAved her no political allegiance, but she 
looked up to her witli the reverence of a child or a*schular. But 
now everything was changed. Russia had advanced and Con- 
stantinople had gone back. The lords of the imperial city were now 
infidel enemies, doubly hateful from their alliance with the rem- 
nant of Russia’s old oppressors. St. Sophia, the glory of all East- 
ern Christendom, had become the abode of a false worship. The 
f Ecumenical Patriarch was appointed and deposed at the bidding 
of an unbelieving master. Meanwhile the . Czar had assumed 
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something like the ecclesiastical place of the Byzantine Em- 
])erors. lie was the first of Orthodox Princes, ruling over by 
far the largest branch of the Holy Eastern Church. It was 
utterly impossible that the Russian Church could any longer 
remain subject to a distant and enslaved spiritual head. But 
that such a change could be effectc^J without schism, contro- 
versy, or disturbance of any kind, is a most striking coinmcntary 
on the character of thp Ejfstern Church. .The regard to na- 
tional distinctions, the capability of adaptation to political 
changes, which so honourably "distinguish the Orthodox Com- 
munion, were never more conspicuous than in this most remark- 
able case. 

The Ruw^sian Patriarchate did not last long. Some of the 
Patriarchs were great men. The career of Nikon, especially, 
in the seventeenth century, is one on which we would gladly 
enlarge. The last Patriarch, Adrian, died in 1700. He had 
been an opponent of the changes introduced by Peter the Great ; 
and this probably led the reforming Czar to the suppression of 
the Patriarchate. His successor, Stephen, bore no higher title 
than Guardian of the Patriarchal See, and, in 1723. by an agree- 
ment between the Czar and the other Eastern Churches, tlie 
personal Patriarchate of Moscow was formally abolislicd. The 
patriarchal power 'was entrusted to a commission of Bishops, 
who bear the title of the Most Holy Governing Synod. The 
Orthodox Church thus became, in appearance, a confederation 
of four munarehies and an aristocracy. Bui the result ol‘ the 
change from piitviardml to synodical government has been to 
render the Russian Cliurch more dependent on a monarchy, 
which, under the system introduced l)y Peter, could hardly fail 
to lose something of its old religious character. The Synod 
inherits tlie powers of the Patriarch, l)ut the Synod is a far less 
Torinidablc institution than the Patriarchate. An individual head, 
though chosen by the Sovereign, may always turn outaBocket 
or a Nikon. But a board can always be quietly and decorously 
managed. With a governing Synod, things will go on very 
smoothly ; a Pope or a Patriarch may at any time conceal the 
latent elements of a Guelf and Ghibelln war.* 

* The history of the Ilussiari Church, even apart from the special 
point of view in which we have regarded it, is a highly interesting 
piece of ecclesiastical history. M. Mouravieffs book contains a mass 
of information not otherwise easily accessible to the English reader ; 
it is, moreover, a curiosity in itself. M. Mouravicli* is a layman and a 
courtier, having been Chamberlain to the late Emperor ; but his book 
is written with all the simplicity and good faith of a mediaeval chroni- 
cler. It is clearly not with him, as it seems to be with some of our 
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Tills danger, however, does not seem ever to have disturbed 
tlic relations of Church and State under the Byzantine Empire. 
'J4ie close identification of the Church and the nation involved 
a high degree of what is called Erastianism. Throughout the 
"West, there was a conflict of jurisdictions; cither the spiritual 
or the temporal power was everywhere more or less external. 
But a single society cannot have two co-ordinate independent 
heads. When a Church and a nation are identical, cither the 
Pope will become Ciesar, or the Csesar will become Pope. And 
the two opposite processes coaic to nearly the same practical 
result; the temporal power commonly triumphs in tlie long 
run. The Caliphate was a case of a Pontiff incidentally invested 
with temporal power ; but, even among the Bagdad Caliphs, 
'much more among the Ottoman Sultans, th(? temporal character 
has quite overshadowed the spiritual. The Homan Pontiff 
indeed still remains primarily a Pope, and only incidentally a 
Prince. But did all who recognise him as Pope obey him as 
Prince, his spiritual character w’ould scion be as completely oU 
scared as that of a German Archiepiscopal Elector. 

The Byzantine Empire exhibits the contrary process. The 
Church and the nation being identical, the head of the nation 
naturally became the head of the Churcii. The will of Ciesar 
was as omnipotent in the Synod as in the Senate. But then 
Ciesar was not, as in the West, an external power. He devoted 
as much of his attention to ecclesiastical as to secular matters, 
and a{)pcarcd equally at home in both capacities. Almost every 
Byzantine Emperor figures as a theologian or a canonist. And 
it was only when the unfortunate Paheologi deserted their j^osts 
as leaders of the nation, that any objection was made to tem- 
poral rulers acting as leaders of tlie Church. A'atlonal and 
religious feeling arose against princes, who threw themselves at 
the feet of the Western Antichrist. But it was not so in earlier 
times. The greatest statesmen and the most valiant warriors, 
wc must add the bloodiest tyrants and the most shameless pro- 
fligates, were all busily employed in ecclesiastical matters as 
one of their most natural functions. Tlicodora herself was re- 
garded by some as a saint, and by others as a heretic ; and An- 
dronicus Comnenus devoted to theological lorCrwhatcver time 
he could spare from his amours, his brigandage, and his trea- 
sons. But we may be quite sure that that was no ^contemptible 


own ecclesiastical writers, an artificial frame of mind. Ilis faith and 
zeal are evidently not merely sincere, but perfectly native- In such 
a country as Russia is described as being, this strikes us as a re- 
markable phenomenon. 
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or unworthy pursuit which guided the policy of the Tsaurian 
and the Armeninii L£o, of Constantine Copronyinus and the 
Amoriaii Theophilus, which could attract the intellect of the 
first Basil amidst the work of legislation, and arrest the attention 
of the second amidst liis splendid career of victory. In sliort, 
the creed and the language liad formed tlie nation; Ortlmdoxy 
was tlio distinction and llie bulwark oT the ‘ llonuin ’ people ; 
and the ‘Faithful Empcnu'of ilie Romans’ became as naturally 
and app)‘0])i‘Jately the chief ruler of the Byzantine Church as of 
the Byzantine Empire. 

Vfc I)iight now, in chronological strictness, to describe the 
working of the Orthodox Church while its natural licad, the 
Ronian Caesar, was exchanged for a foreign master in the 
Ottoinan Sultan. d>ut we have little to add to what we liave' 
ah'cady said on that subject in a former article. We may, liow- 
ever, meiitioii that Mr. Finlay’s last volume, ^ (Trecce under 
‘ Othoman and Venetian Domination,’ piiblLshcd since that ar- 
ticle appeared, fully ])cacs out the statements whicli we there 
made. The ideutificatioii of the church and the naliou under 
the Byzantine Fmj)ire led to important results after the Turkish 
con(|U0fet. The politic sclicme of Mahomet tlie Con((ueror was 
to govern tlie Grea^ks through the Greeks themselves. Their 
eccle^iasLical organistition supjdied a ready means of so doing', 
'fhe Orthodox Chimdi, In the Ottoman dominions, stood in the 
strange position of being at once established and pcrhcculed. 
Its ineiubcrship at once conferred posts of honour and excluded 
from tlicin. While no Christiaa could rise al)Ovc the i>ettiest 
civil ortices — the Phanariot aristocracy had not yet arisen — 
the liead of the Christian cuuuininlty enjoyed the state of one of 
the great dignitaries of the empire. The individual Cliristian 
was condemned to a degraded position, l)ut the Christian 
Church was a recognised institution of the empire, with its 
rights, powers, and possessions as securely guaranteed as any- 
thing can be guaranteed under an Eastern despotism. AV e arc 
here speaking of the system established by ^faliomet the Second, 
not of its practical working under his successors. Mahomet 
shrank from no crime which would serve his purposes; but lie 
Avas a profouncl statesman, and very ftir from a fanatic. It quite 
fell in \>ith his policy to give the Christians as much toleration 
as he could. At heart he was jiroljably equally indifferent to 
both ci'oeds, and we may avcU believe that only unavoidablti 
necessity hiiulcred him from establishing perfect equality be- 
tween them. But when his sceptre passed 6 n to bigots, 
faineants,, and vulgar tyrants, every article of his charter was 
violated. Vet his policy was fi\r from remaining without fruit. 
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Ho siiececdcJ in permanently converting^ the liiglicst dignitaries 
of the Orthodox Churcli into instruments of Ottoman rule. 
Among the list of patriarchs and other high prelates, there have 
been many men of real virtue, learning, and sanctity ; but though 
they were the recognised cliiefs of the nation, they have seldom 
indeed appeared as patrlotiti leaders. Not so tlie rural Papades and 
Kaloyers ; not so even the bishops of the smaller and fcseurer 
sees. From 1453 to 1821, priests and monks have been the 
soul of every patriotic movement. But, from Gennadius to 
Gregtiry, the patriurelis have been, at liest, the submissive vic- 
tims, too often the active instrnmenls, of Ottoman fyranii}". 
Exactly similar was the difference hetweeu tlic Princes of the 
Phanar, striving to sii])t>lant one anollicr on tributary tlirones, 
and tlic brave and patriotic people whose mtme they exposed to 
undeserved contempt. Tlio diffcrene<3 is four hundred years 
old; in the fiftecntli, as in the ninelecnth century, the [)easants 
ol‘ Peloponnesus died sword In hand u],‘Oii their mountains ; tlic 
Byzantine aristocracy shrank from a glorious martyrdom by the 
side of their Mnnieror to meet with an ignominious massacre at 
the liands of his iniidel conqueror. 

41ie reparation of tlic (ilrcek Kingdom from the Ottoman 
Em])ire has led lo occlc'^iastical eonsequenejs somewhat similar 
to those Avhich attended the growth of Russia and the fall of 
(/onslantinople. The war of independence put a necessary stop 
tu all intercourse belv/een the insurgent Greeks and their sjiiri- 
tual head. Aloreovor, Gregory himself, the vicllm of Mahmoud, 
had, at the Sultan’s liidding, condemned the insurrection, and 
anatliematiscd the insurgents. During the war, Greece re- 
maiiied in as chaotic a state in ecclesiastical as in temporal mat- 
ters. But, on the establishment of the kingdom, the Greek 
people naturally looked fur the estaldishmcnt of some settled 
order in tlic Church also. The tirst stop was a bold, but a 
necessary one. The Church of Greece must be declared no 
less independent than the Kingdom of (ireece. Many laudable 
feelings must Indeed have been shocked by the severance of so 
ancient and sacred a tie as that whicli bound Hellas to tlic 
Q^Ucumenical throne of Cong^tantinople. But no independent 
State ought to recognise an ecclesiastical snperior*in a subject of 
a foreign potentate. Above all, liberated Greece could not re- 
cognise an ecclesiastical Ihperior in a Ilayah of the Turkish 
Sultan. In still more recent times serious complications have 
arisen from prelates, subjects of Austria, exercising jurisdiction 
over some small portions of the Swiss Cantons. Still less could 
Greece continue to pledge her highest spiritual allegiance to a 
pontiff who held his rank at the sufferance of her enemy, wdio was 
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liable to be changed at every fluctuation in tlie caprice or policy 
of an infidel court. Greece had now as good reason to disown the 
supremacy of Constantinople as slic had in earlier ages to accept 
it. A sound political cause established the Byzantine Patriarchate 
in the fourth century. A sound political cause placed Hellas 
under its dominion in the eighth. A third political cause, no less 
soimd#ian cither, required in the nineteenth tliat the Church of 
liberated Greece, wliile preserving all Christian fellowship and 
doctrinal unity with other branches of the Orthodox Church, 
should recognise no ecclesiastical jurisdiction beyond the limits 
of the* Greek Kingdom. It was but following the liussian 
precedent of the sixteenth century on still stronger grounds. 
It was universally felt that the limits of the Hellenic Kingdom 
and the Hellenic "Church ought to coincide. If those limits 
excluded some millions of Greeks in creed, race, and language, 
that was certainly not the fault cither of tlie liberated kingdom 
or of the liberated Church. 

The act of the Synod of Nauplia which, in 1833, declared 
the independence of the Hellenic Church, was undoubtedly an 
act of sound and patriotic policy. The chief promoter of this 
step w^as the liistorian Trikoii))), then Minister of Public 
Worship, and now tlie respected representative of Greece in this 
country, who, by tlius securing the ecclesiastical independence of 
bis country, added largely to his other claims on the national 
gratitude. As to tlic particular constitution of the liberated 
Church, tlicrc might be more controversy than as to the general 
question of its liberation. The ancient traditions of the (Irtlio- 
dox Church would have iiointed to the establivshment of Athens 
as a sixth patriarchal throne. But, since Czar Peter, there had 
been no longer a fifth ; and the system which had supplanted 
the Patriarchate of Moscow^ was far more likely to commend 
itself to tlie ideas of modern statesmen. Greece then, like 
liussia, lias a Holy Synod as her highest ecclesiastical authority ; 
and the Hellenic Church, wdiile recognising Christ alone as her 
spiritual head, does not scruple to recognise the King of Greece 
as lier chief governor in external matters. 

But the ecclesiastical indepci\dcnce of Greece was not so 
tranciullly acqpicsccd in by the Q^^cumcnical throne as the eccle- 
siastical independence of Russia. Nor are we surprised at this. 
The Greek movement had more of 4lie external look of an act 
of schism, and it w as mixed up wuth political questions which 
could hardly have applied to the Muscovy of the sixteenth 
century. A Patriarch of Constantinople, jealous of the ancient 
rights of his see, might honestly look upon the liberated Hellenes 
as schismatics deserving ecclesiastical censure. Still less would 
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his I'urkish master fail to seize upon so excellent a preteit for 
sowing dissension between tlic two great divisions of the Greek 
race. What could so well serve liis purpose as for the head of 
the Orthodox Church to rej)rcscnt the liberated Hellenes as 
straying from the paths of Orthodox obedience, while the 
Kayahs of Turkey still coiftinucd to walk in the way wherein 
they should go? From Avhatcver cause, the Byzantine Patri- 
ayehs refused to recognise the T loly *Syn©d of the Greek king- 
dom, and treated the liberated Greeks, tliough strictly adhering 
to tlie Orthodox creed and ritual, as at least disturbers of the 
unity of the Church. 

In 1850 an union was effected, but in a form which deeply 
Avounded the feelings of many patriotic Greeks. The then 
Greek Ministry, in pursuance of a vote of "the Holy Synod, 
made a solemn request to the l^atriarch Anthimos for an official 
recognition of the Holy Synod of Greece. The request was 
natural and laudable : a certain honorary deference to the 
CEcurnenical throne was natural and laudable also. But the 
Greek Government should have conducted the negotiation in 
the style of a Power seeking to terminate a misunderstanding 
Avitli another Power, and the reconciliation should have taken 
the form of a treaty o(‘ peace between two^ equal contracting 
parties. But, as it was, the public feeling of Greece detected 
teO)ncthing far too submissive in the tone of the Greek Ministry, 
something far too authoritative in the tone of the Byzantine 
Patriarch. The cejebrated T 0/-609 avvohiKos, Issued by the 
Patriarch Anthimos*, breathes too much of the spirit of his 
AV'estern rival or of his Eastern master. He does not negotiate, 
but dictates; instead of accepting a treaty on equal terms, he 
grants favours on certain conditions. The Avords may be those 
of an Apostle, but the tone is too much that of Ilildel^rand or 
Innocent, Avhen, in one of the documents accompanying the 
the Byzantine Prelate s[)eak3 of himself as having re- 
ceived from God the care of all the churchcs.f We are not' 
surprised that such a document grievously Avounded Greek na- 
tional feeling. The spirited, though needlessly violent, volume 
rnrspl ^KkrjOeLas^ attributed to M- Pharmakides, is understood to 
have been the chief cause of the somewhat lax exocution of the 

y 

* It is characteristic of the state of things under Ottoman rule 
that the To/xoc, besides the reigning Patriarch, is signed by Jive of 
his predecessors. 

f 01 tXtw Oeov Tip" UTroffTo\iKf)v jjilpifivat^ iraaiov nov 

*EKK\ri(n.r*iv avacECEyfiivoiy KCtt Trepl aifrag oiKorofiiag AroiOey £)UTre- 
TTicrrtvfievoi Tijy dia\Eiptau\ 
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Tofjid^. The ecclesiastical independence of Greece was not 
seriously compromised. The recognition of the^ Holy Synod 
by the Church of Constantinople was followed by its recognition 
by the other branclicB of the Orthodox Church. Sonic of the 
conditions* on whicli tlic recognition was granted were em- 
bodied in a law passed in 1852. liht neither that law, nor any 
Other on the Greek statute-book, recognises or mentions the 
Toyaos' in any way. 

The Church of tlie Greek Kingdom Is at present in a position 
more iiiterewSting to western observers than any of its fellows. 
The (Orthodox Church is there more distinctly on its trial than 
in liussia or Turkey. It Is there that this ancient, changeless 
communion must show how it can adapt itself to the requirements 
of modern politics* and society, to the workings of a popular con- 
stitution, to the iiitclh^ctual needs of a busy and inquiring 
people, to constant intercourse on equal terms with the i»ro- 
fessors of other creeds. Tt will require skill, ])atienct‘, and 
exertion to guide it through such a struggle, but there is no 
reason to despair. The Orthodox Church has many practical 
faults ; ages of slavery have introduced much ignorance mul 
corru[)ti(m, which a lew years of liberty cannot throw off at 
once. But there Js no vice at the root, corrupting tlie system, 
like the Koman doctrine of Sujircmacy. There is nothing in 
the constitution of the Orthodox Church to hinder any amount 
of internal improvement, wherever its ritcvs and discipline may 
not he adapted to the exigencies of inodciyi times. The great 
evils under the Ottoman doiuiuation were the ignorance and the 
simony of the clergy. The latter vice had eaten like a canker 
Into tlqj vitals of the Orthodox Church; but the fault lay at 
least as much with its Ottoman masters as with the Church 
itself. The highest dignities could only be obtained at the 
hands of the Sultan, and his nomination could only be had for 
money. The Turks jiluudered the bishops; the bishops were 
driven to prey upon the pajiades, and the ])apades, in their turn, 
to prey iif)on their flocks. Wc believe that this miserable state 
of things has quite ceased in independent Greece, and that even 
in Turkey it is less outrageous than it was. As to the other 
vice i»f IgnoBiince, whatever may be the faidts of the Greek 
peo[>lc, no one can accuse them of lack of zeal in the cause of 
educalioi). Clerical education has come in fur its share, and 


* One change rtupured by tlio To/ioc. and inserted in the Law of 
1852, is a decided improv(iment. The metropolitan of Attica is now 
official President of the Synod, instead of an annual President ap- 
pointed by the Crotvn. 
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bills for iis farther promotion appear among the most recent 
inciisiircs laid before the Greek Chmribers. The Athenian press, 
so fertile in periodical literature, produces at least one tlieo- 
logical journal^, coud noted by men of station in the Eastern 
Cluirch, and which is not, like analogous publications among 
ourselv^es, driv^en to be tin! organ of a jnere party within tlui 
national communion. Evils of so many centuries’ standing 
cannot be reformed in a day; but wc f>ellcvc that there is a good 
Avlll to relorm them, and there is certainly nothing in the es- 
sential priiiclples ol the Ortliodox Church likely to throw any 
obstacles in the way of their reformation. 

We will conclude with a brief view of the relations l)etween 
the J^lastern Church find the Jleformcd (Umrehes of the West. 
A movement towards an unioji between them comiiicnced at an 
early sttige of the licformatioii. Tlierc was much whiali the tw’^o 
held in common. The one had recently thrown off, the other had 
always successfully resisted, the antI-«atioual dominaliou of 
Home. Many of the grossest practical abuses of the Latin 
(yhureh were as alien to Eastern tradition as to Western .Uc- 
Jorm. (^u many of the abstract points of controversy the J^astern 
Ciiureli had never formally decided, and thei;pforc Avas at least 
not oomiiiittcd to the Jvomau view. Above all, an union with 
the ancient, niichangeablc seats of Oriental orthodoxy would 
Juive been the most practical of all answers to the prestige 
possessed by lionnin antiquity over Protest ant novelty. Negotia- 
tions with the East conunenced as early as the time of Melancli- 
thon, v^llo submitted the Confession of Augsburg to tlic thcji 
Patriarch Joasapli. At a later period the Tubingen divines 
arivcd for the opinion of the Patriarch Jeremiah on a full ex- 
jiositioii of the Protestant doctrines. llis reply was unfavour- 
able; but no formal judgment upon Protestantism Avas as yet 
pronounced by the Eastern Church. That step, if it is to be 
regarded as having been taken at all, Avas only brouglit about 
by a remarkable scries of events in tiie seventeenth century. 

The most flunous name in the history of the Greek Church 
since the Ottoman Conquest, is certainly that of Cyril Lucar, 
successively Patriarch of Alexandria and of Constaiitinople. Mr. 
Neale has given a full narrative of his career in his history of 
the former see. lie has had the advantage of access to some 
unpublished letters of Cyril’s, and his narrative is one of the best 
portions of his book. It exhibits his usual fairness in statc- 


* Tlie Ei/a77£XiA:oc published monthly at Athens, under the 

editorship of two ihetlogical professors in the University. 
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rnents of fact, while the nature of the comments required by 
Mr. Neale’s peculiar *ccclealastical position is even more amus- 
ing than usual. Anotljcr account of Cyril, written of course 
from a strictly Greek and Orthodox point of view, appeared in 
livraisons in the ‘ Spcctateur de rOrient,’ during 1855. AVe arc 
ourselves more inclined to favour Cyril than either the Greek 
or the English writer. But both of them, while censuring his 
conduct both on religious *and political grounds, agree in their 
testimony to liis personal sanctity and single-mindedness. 

I'lic history of Cyril exhibit's the Greek Church and nation 
at its lowest j^oint of humiliation. In the first half of the 
seventeenth century Ottoman tyranny had reached its lieight. 
The days of comparative good government under the great 
Sultans had ceased ; the days of coinparatite alleviation had not 
yet begun. The tribute of child|’cn was still levied, but Cyril 
himself Iqst his chance of becoming a Pasha or a Grand Vizier, 
by being born a subject of Venice. He was a Cretan : like so 
many oilier Venetian firceks, he studied at the University of 
Padua, but he did not, like some of liis brctliren, become 
entangled by the allurements and sophistries of Kornc. lie 
scorns rather to have taken the vow of an ecclesiastical Hannibal. 
"VVe first hear of him, in the last da^’s of the sixteenth century, 
as sent on a mission from the Alexandrine Church to stop the 
torrent of Boman prosclytism in Polish Russia. In Poland he 
saw both Orthodox and Protestants persecuted alike by Catliolic 
bigotry, and it was tliere probably that he was first led to wish 
that both might make common cause against the common enemy. 
His later intercourse with various Dutch and Genevan teaelicrs, 
and with our own Archbishop Abbot, led him into an identifica- 
tion with the Calvinlstlc theology, and into expressions of fra- 
ternity wdth Presbyterian ministers, which arc grievous offences 
ill the eyes of Mr. Neale. To his own brethren he seems to 
have given no offence during his lifetime. Ills ^ Confession 
^ of Faith’ Avas probably far better known in the West than in 
the East. Through his whole career he was certainly regarded 
as the champion of the Greek Church and nation against an 
organised Papal aggression. 

There is much to interest in the personal history of Cyril 
Lucar * and it affords so good an illustration of the condition of 
the Greek Church under Ottoman domination, that we deeply 
regret our inability to record his struggle with his Jesuit oppo- 
nents at any considerable detail. Six times in .his life was Cyril 
installed in a Patriarchal See. .In 1602 Im was raised to the 
throne of Alexandria; in 1621 he was translated to the highest 
place in the Eastern Church. In 1638 he iiuffered martyrdom. 
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hy at least indirect Jesuit instigation, by the command of the 
ferocious Sultan Amurath IV. In the couvsc of the intervening 
seventeen years he vy^as four times deposed, and as many time's 
rct-'torcd to the CEcumenical throne. Each election of Cyril 
Avas a triumph for England and Holland ; each deposition was a 
triumph for France and Kome. Througliout tlie dispute, no 
calumny was too wild for the Jesuits to allege if it could only 
induce the Sultan to command the dlcposition of Cyril Lucar. 
Their creature, Cyril of Beroea, Avas more than once intruded 
into the Patriarchal throne during his lifetime, and finally suc- 
ceeded to his place on his martyfdom. He did not long occupy 
his ill-gotten dignity, as in 1639 Sultan Amnrath commanded 
his banishment and death. But he had time in the interval to 
call together a Synod at Constantinople, which violently anathe- 
matised Cyril Lucar and his doctrines. Succeeding councils 
contented themselves with condemning Protestant doctrines 
without Imrling violent Invectives at a champion and martyr of 
the Greek nation. The Synod of Jassy, in 1641, dealt gently 
Avith his memory. That of Bcthlehcm*or Jerusalem, in 1672, 
pronounced his Confession a forgery, and only blamed him for 
not explicitly repudiating it. 

The creed promulgated by this council, the latest autlioriscd 
CunfCvSsion of the ICastcru Church, is analysed and commented 
upon at some length by Mr* Neale. To our nou-theological 
eyes It certainly seems to inculcate Transubslantiation and 
Purgatory ; but we shall be much better pleased to believe, 
Avith Mr. Neale, that it docs not really commit the Orthodox 
Clumdi to those dogmas. If so, there is perhaps nothing in the 
decrees of the council Avliich Avould positively condemn at any 
rate the High Church section of the EnglLsh Church.’^ Possibly 
even Lutheranism in its Swedish form might escape. It asserts 
bn ptisrnal regeneration and the necessity of episcopacy, and it 
denies the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. It asserts 
seven sacraments, but avc cannot lielp thinking that that con- 
troversy, at all events, is a verbal one.f There is only one im- 

It is Avortli noticing, on the other hancl, that the articles of the 
Church of England, while attributing error to all the other ancient 
Patriarchal churches, seem pointedly to abstain from censuring that 
of Byzantium. ‘ As the churches of Jerusalem, iucxandria, and 
‘Antioch have erred' [doubtless in the Nestorian and Monophysite 
disputes], ‘ so also the Church of Rome hath erred.' But no English 
clergyman is committed to the position that the ^ Church of Constan- 
‘ tinople hath erred.' 

t The Anglican definition of a sacrament includes its being ‘gene- 
^ rally necessary to salvation.' No Roman Catholic believes this of 
Orders or Matrimony.* 
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portant point on which there seems an irreconcilable difference 
between the Eastern Church and the most High Church 
Protestant. Invocatioxi of saints is clearly asserted by lier 
formnlarles,^ and from invocation of saints practically follows 
that excessive reverence for pictures which is even more re- 
pulsive to Protestant feelings. But it docs not follow that con- 
demnation is pronounced on the rejection of this practice. And 
the Orthodox Church may plead, as even Rome may to some 
extent, that her formal teaching on these points differs widely 
from the superstitions popular among her members. The formal 
Confession of the Eastern Chnrch in no way obscures the one 
Mediatorship of the Redeemer; it simply teaches that the saints 
may be piously invoked as intercessors. The probability is that 
the sentiment of a quasi-polytheism is too deeply engrained in 
the mind of southern Europe to be eradicated by any theolo- 
gical teaching. 

Since the aeventecntli century, there has been but little direct 
intercourse between tlic Orthodox East and the Protestant 
West. '^I'hc bisliops of the non-juring secession in England 
made a futile attempt to obtain their recognition by the Russian 
Church, which M. TMouravieff has somewhat strangely mis- 
taken for a regular movement on the ])art of the Church of 
England. But the great events of tlie last few years, which 
have opened for England such a career in the East, cannot fail 
to bring the subject very prominently before every one who 
])ays real attention to such matters. The greatest danger is 
from ignorance on both sides. The common English Protes- 
tant knows nothing of the Eastern churches, and can hardly be 
made to understand the difference between a Greek and a Papist. 
The Orthodox, again, arc seldom aAvare how much tlie epis- 
copal Protestant churches retain in common wdth themselves ; 
how, in by far tlic greatest number of disputed points, Greece, 
England, and Scandinavia agree against Rome. To remove 
ignorance of this kind is surely a laudable and Christian work. 
And wc have a class of men who seem specially called uj)ou to 
undertake it. Almost every man who thinks on religious mat- 
ters at all has a tendency towards either ^ High Church ’ or 
‘Ijow Church.’ In a communion like our own, whose ritual 
and articles ave so plainly the result of a compromise, both will 
assuredly always exist. And more than that, for a good while 
to come, both ought to exist. Each has its appropriate sphere 
of usefulness both within and without the pale of the English 
Church.. The really moderate and rational members of both 
parties may do good service by promising Christian fellow- 
ship in different directions. The ‘ Evangelical ’ naturally feels 
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most sympathy with foreign Protestants; while the ^Angli- 
can’ (not the Komanlzcr) feels an irrcsistibjie attraction towards 
the ancient churches of the East. 

The policy of Englisli churchmen is not to proselytise, hut 
slm})ly to exhibit their own system, in its best colours, before the 
eyes of Eastern Christians. Such was the original design of the 
Jerusalem Bishopric, tliougl/it has latterly been perverted from 
that intention. The same friendly pplicy has been carried out 
in Mr. Hill’s admirable schools at Athens, which, we believe, 
have never given any offence to the Greek authorities. A 
noble opportunity now* presents* itself in the memorial church 
about to be erected at Constantinople. That monument to the 
brave men who died in the late war ought to become a centre, 
not of prosely tism, but of friendly intercourse with the members 
of the ancient churclies of tlic East. There they ought to 
behold .a communion, united with them in opposition to Roman 
corruptions and usurpations, exhibited in its fairest and most 
friendly light and we learn witli great satisfaction, at the 
moment we are feriiiinating this inquiry, that the Sultan has 
recently assigned a conspicuous site upon the hills which crown 
tlic Bosphorus to tliis interesting trophy of our heroism and our 
faith. 

^ Wo have placed at the head of tins article llie names of two or 
three, small publications of a character too distinctly theological to 
allow us to consider them at any Icngtli. The pamphlet licaded 
^ Pa [>al Aggression in tlie East/ is attributed to Bishop Wordswortli 
of Perth. It is well worth reading, as a clear exposition, from the 
point of view of a moderate High Churchman, of the points of agree- 
ment and dilTcrcnce between Greece, Ueme, and England. A 
valuable article on the same subject will also be i'ound in iJie Colo- 
"iiial CJmrcli ChrunielcMbr >SeptemLor, iSJfi. Mr. Mcyrick’s little 
volume is part of his well-iutcntioned series designed to spread 
better information on the Continent, with regard to English eccle- 
siastical matters. He of course exhibits tlic English Cluircli as de- 
pi(!ted by her divines of the High CJuirch class ; but to this, as we 
said above, we make no sort ql’ objection. His Greek volume both 
deserves, and may expect to attain, greater success than is likely to 
fall to the lot of those which are designed for the enlightenment of 
Roman Catholic Europe- With the Orthodox he iias a common 
ground, which he has not with any spiritual subject of*the Bishop of 
Rome. His book seems well adapted to answer his purpose, if he 
can only make his Greek readers understand that his qbjtMJt is in no 
way to beguile them from the Orthodox Communion. His design, 
as we understand it, is simply to show that there are fewer impedi- 
ments than are generally thought on both sides, to a fraternal union 
between the Greek and English Churches, without either surrender- 
ing its national peculiarities. In’ this deiign we wish hiih success. 
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Aut.^III . — Histoire cln Conmlat et de V Empire { faisaiit suite 
h r Histoire de la Revolution Franqaise),. Par Monsieur A, 
TjixerS. 17 vols. Paris: 1845-58. 

A JFTKR a labour extended over eighteen years, M. Thiers has 
at length accomplished his design, to write the history of 
France during the greatest epoch of her annals; and he has 
accomplished it with a brilliancy of execution and a vivacity of 
narration which have captivated the attention of Europe and 
raised an enduring monument to his literary fame. lie has 
unquestionably surpassed all his predecessors in the ease and 
vigour of his style, In his descriptive power, in his delineation of 
the character of Napoleon, in his view of the organisation and 
inner life of the First Empire. Nor is it difficult to deter- 
mine the cause of the extensiye popularity of this work. It 
Is the picture of the French Empire, and the apotheosis of its 
chief. The representation indeed may not always be accurate, 
and the panegyric not always just. But even its inconsist- 
encies and exaggerations fall in with the sympathies of France 
in this generation for a period of French history, of which the 
sufferings are forgotten, and the triumphs arc adored. In that 
country, therefore, its popularity gains from sentiment what its 
credit loses from analysis. But whilst we enter upon a review 
of this important production, with a strong sense of the inspira- 
tion the historian has drawn from his heroic theme, and of the 
amazing industry he has bestowed on this composition, we must 
be permitted to try Its value by a different standard and a 
severer test. A work of tliis kind especially invites the criticism 
of foreign nations ; and the success it owes to national predilec- 
tions or contemporary passions can only be rendered permanent 
by the higher qualities of fidelity and truth. Never was it more 
Important than at the present time that the past, and present 
spirit of the Prencli Empire and of its great founder should be 
considered and understood, and neiflier ]\I. Thiers nor those who 
may, criticise his writings can be expected to dismiss, from their 
minds the obvious and direct bearing of this history on the 
other States^of Europe. 

The institution of the Consulate represented that period of 
Continental politics which confirqied the overthrow or sprescrip- 
jitive power and organised the Beyolutii^. The triumph of law- 
less energy in France had had its counterpart in the decline of 
estaWish^ ipsjiltutions beyondithe Rhine. The long and doubt- 
fdl ^struggle which had preceded the peace of Luneville had finally 
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e^tablished France without an equal on the mainland, and Eng- 
land without an equal on the sea. The military power to which 
change and insecurity had given birth had conquered change 
and insecurity in its turn. The national acquiescence of the 
French people in the Consulate was the instinct of Revolution 
to institute its government J^nd to impersonate its glory. Change 
was now allied with tradition, and disharmony was replaced by 
order. The Code incorporated what«was just in the ancient laws 
of the realm with what was essential to renovated society. The 
Concordat acknowledged the rights of the Papacy, as distin- 
guished from a principle of sjhritual Independence; and the 
rights of Christianity, as distinguished from a principle of na- 
tional irreligion. The Empire of 1804 associated the Revolution 
with the sanction of conquest, as the marriage pf 1810 afterwards 
associated it with the soveici^n houses of Europe. The aris- 
tocracy of birth was again united with the aristocracy of Intclleot 
and of arms. The soldiers of fortune became the dukes of the 
empire. Tims the elements of progressive restoration became 
the attributes of reconstructed monarch^'. But by degrees the 
interest of the nation was lost in that of the Ruler. The mag- 
nificent problem of the Empire, — to ally its existence with the 
interests of civilisation, was abtindoned for a policy which, in 
commerce and in war, eventually annihilated its own power. 
The sentiment of martial glory was quenched in a sense of moral 
degradation ; and the pride of external power mocked the national 
servility. IMeanwhile the other Continental Powers, which had 
been ruined one by one in proportion to Ercnch exaction and 
tlicir own disunion, v/ere at length inspired by the heroic spirit 
which liad never left our shores, and followed in the train of 
England to vindicate her jmncipics, to reward Iier constancy, 
and to liberate Europe. 

It is through this jieriod, crowded with uncxainjded events,, 
that M. Thiei’s aims to portray thg reconstruction of a national 
polity in France, to follow the career of French conquest, and 
incidentally to describe English government and English cha- 
racter. The task demands not simply gi’eat capacity^, but also 
extraordinary attainments. No otlier era is so nch in the 
grandest elements of history, and yet so diflicult from its novelty 
and extent. The eontineutal preeminence ol‘ Im^)ci?al France 
involved her history, more deeply than at any former period, with 
the records of every other St^te ; ^and the protracted struggle 
between conquest and ^ubjegtlo®, which this preeminence 
arose, called widely into pliS^’^T|]^/niationJll character of every 
other people. A history the\ Copulate and the 

Empire Cannot be e^Lclusively based upon a khoWledge of Frendh 
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records and of French character. It must embrace the annals 
of Germauj^, of Spam^ of Russia, csi)ccially of England ; and 
an equal acquaintance with the popular idiosyncrasies Avhicli, in 
each country, have largely affected the course of events. A 
histoi'y of France under the Consulate and the Empire is a 
history of Eui'opc; but unfortiinatj^dy this history, whether it 
proceed from tlie pen of a Thiers or of an Alison, has as yet only 
been written under tlie str<?ngest influence <!' national prejudice. 
It is but just boweveri within a certain limit. It) bo tolerant of 
error as we follow AI. Thiers from domestic into foreign politics: 
and the tolerance which we thihk just and lair, presents a mean 
between the aulluir’s frecpicnt travesty of European history, and 
the rigorous conditions of historic writing wlilcli he has himself 
theoretically laid down. 

‘One might, I acknowledge,’ says^I. 'Finer.-, in the preface to his 
twelfth volume, ‘ proceed more vapidly; but 1 (oitertain tleit rcspc'c't 
fur the mission of history, tliat the f( ar of alleging what is inexact 
fills me with a sort of confusion. I have tlun\ no peiice, beeaus(‘. T 
have not di.‘?coveri'(l llie 'prool* of the fixed obji'Cit of iny doubts : I 
search for it everywhere ; 1 do not stop till 1 ha\(‘ iound it, or until 
I liave acquired a eertaintj'^ that it does not cxi>t. In this ca-se, com- 
pelled to pronouncf* as a juror, J spcaik according to iny iniimale 
belief, but always with an extreme fear of being in error, because I 
hold that there is nothing more to he condemned, since one a^siirnc^ 
spontaneously the mission to speak truth to men on the great events 
of historyj than to gl<»ss it oven* hy cowardice*, to distort it by passion, 
to forge it by indolence, and to misst:it<‘, knowingly or not, to one’s 
own age, and to ag(;s to come. 

‘It is under tin.* d(nninion of tliese acrujdes tliat I have read, read 
again, and annotated with my own hatid, the inuumeriiblo ])apcrs 
contained in the archives of the State, the thirty ihon.sand letters 
forming the personal correspondence of Na[)ol('on, tlie no le.ss nume- 
rous letters of his ministers, of Iii.s generals, of Ids aides-de-camp, 
and even of his agents of police, in fine the greater part of the manu- 
script memoirs preserved in the bosom of lamilies. I have experi- 
enced — 1 owe the acknowledgment — under ev<iry government (for I 
have already witnessed tlirce in succession since my work was begun) 
an equal facility, an equal prodigality in furnisidng me with tlic 
documents of which I had need ; and undeu* the nephew of Napoleon, 
I luive no more been refused the secrets of imperial policy than 
under the republic or under the constitutional monarchy.’ (Vol. xii. 
pp. ii. in.) 

We look upon the preface or vint\ipation from which we have 
made this extract, at ouce tts the n^ost striking example of 
the author’s talents and as.the sev^est sdrca^i on his own work. 
None can dispute hia view of the high mission of history. But 
\he theory of Kis preface becomes the crucijple of his reputation. 
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In tliat preface he lias aptly said that the historic dill'ers from the 
imaginative in writing, as the portraits differ from the inventive 
pict arcs of Kapha^l ; and that as the portraits of the painter rank 
equal to his finest Madonnas^ so true history may rival the finest 
works of the imagination. But in spite of these pretensions 
to truth and accuracy, wc ^hall lie compelled to acknowledge in 
llie course of these remarks that M. Thiers has himself judged 
his history by a standard which it does not reach. [le tells us 
again, that the problems presented by tlie career of Napoleon 
are to be solved only by cxtingmsliing all passion in one’s soul ; 
yet Ins liistory betrays an inveferate bias. He ^ experiences a 
‘ sort of shame at the bare idea of alleging what is inexact ; and 
^ experiences it not less at the bare idea of injustice towards 
men;’ — yet it might have been supposed that, before he had 
reached his twelfth volume, this innocence had been worn away 
under the influence oi' a contrary tendency. ‘ History (he adds) 

^ sjiys not, 1 am fiction, but says, I am truth;’ — yet his writ- 
ings, as will be seen, contain fiction largely intermingled with 
irutli. lie justly compares the first condition of a historian 
‘ to that Idolatrous love of the true, which painters and sculptors 
‘ term tlio love of Nature;’ — yet his errors imply that he may 
sometimes have worsliI])pcd in an e<pial misconception of the 
nature of his idol, with the kiiiirht-errant in the simile of Boiing- 
broke, ‘ who, thinking himself luqipy in tlie arms of a celestial 
‘ iiympli, found all the wliile that he was the miserable shne of 
‘ an infernal liag.’ 

We readily concede that Al. Thiers may on certain subjects 
have penetrated mor(‘, deej>ly than any otlicr writer into the un- 
published records of the French Kmpiro, and into the liistory of 
its domestic organisalioii. But throughout his volumes scarcely 
a single document is produced and scarcely a single authority is 
cited. Where his statements are based ujxm the testimony of 
the French archives, he is perhaps content to await its complete 
publication. But he must remember that tlie disposition of 
the Avorld to measure the presumptive accuracy of his writ- 
ings where his authorities are withheld, by their accuracy where 
original and certain statements arc already public, is as in- 
evitable as it is also just. It will be seen that several official 
documents of the French Empire which are before the world, 
and are of equal authority with any to which he can have had 
access, directly contradict his assertions. It will be seen also 
that, of the French documents which he produces in evidence 
of new and paradoxical positions, the result of a search into 
the French archives, many are already to be found in such 
writings as those *^f Fain and Bignon. We will not, indeed. 
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depreciate his researches, but we cannot concede to him the 
claim of dogmatic inftfilibility. 

The part taken by this country in the gre*t contests of the 
French Revolution had this inevitable consequence — that the 
history of England became mingled with that of every con- 
tinental State, It followed, therefore, that the policy of every 
country of Europe is largely illustrated by our own records. And 
as our historic relations with France, both of peace and of war, 
were more prominent tlian those of any other country, it follows 
also that some of the main elements of French external history 
are to be found in English literature and Englisli archives. M. 
Thiers undoubtedly has not underrated the importance of our 
relations with the Consulate and the Empire, if we judge fr<nii 
the extent to which lie has treated of English history. Rut this 
conception of the magnitude of our position in the Eurojiean 
system has extended the scope of his inaccuracies, and ren- 
dered more apparent his less than ssujicrficial acquaintance with 
our literature, our government, our society, and our character. 

It will not bo expected that a Ibrcign historian bhould be 
versed in the archives of England; but it may fairly be de- 
manded that he sliould be acquainted with our public literature. 
The internal evidence of this liistory implies that its aiitlior has 
not consulted a single work or document of authority in the 
English language. M. Thiers has obviously treated our do- 
mestic and diplomatic history without reference cither lo the 
^ Diaries of Lord Malmesbury,’ to the ^ Memorials of Mr. Fox/ 
to the ^ Life of Lord Sidmoutb,’ to either of the two collections 
of tlic Duke of Ruckinghani, to the ‘ Correspondence of Lord 
‘ Castlereagh,’ or to the ‘ Memoirs of Sir lioliert Adair.’ He has 
as obviously treated our naval and military history, without 
reference to the Despatches of Lord Jfelsoii,’ to the ^ Infe of 
^ Lord Collingwood,’ to the ^History of the Peninsular War’ 
by Sir William Napier, to the history of that war by Lord 
Londonderry, or to the ^Despatches of the Duke of Wcl- 
Mingtori.’* He has not even referred to the ‘Parliamentary 
‘ History,’ or the ‘ Annual Register.’ 

This is equally true where Englisli literature illustrates 
German history ; and M. Thiers has described the campaigns 
of Dresden and of Leipzic without reference either to the work 
of Lord Londonderry, or to that of Sir George Cathcart, who, 
on the side of the Allies, are two most competent witnesses. 

* All of these works were published previously to the current 
editions of M. Thiers’ History, and nearly all before the volumes to 
which they relate were first written. 
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Even in continental literature, we see little Indication that he 
has read such well-known military writings as those of Jomini 
and St. Cyr, or* such well-known political writings as those 
of Harden berg and Gentz. And he is inferior to Sir A. 
Alison in the use of materials derived from the German com- 
mentators on tlie wars of flic Empire. 

The method by which M. Thiers has endeavoured to fill 
this chasm in his historic knowledge* or his personal quali- 
fications, is by turning trom^ the imperial archives to the 
columns of the Monitcur — a •retrocession from the defective 
light of French records into the outer darkness of a men- 
dacious journal. It is thus that he describes as ^ brutal ’ one 
of the most polished despatches of Lord Grenville, and one of 
the ablest arguments of Mr. Pitt. His ntisconception of our 
government is equal to his ignorance of our literature. It is 
thus that he remarks on the anomaly that the Opposition in the 
House of Commons once carried a more monarchical resolution 
than the Cabinet desired ; as though he deemed the Ministers 
ex offirio Tories, and the leaders of Opposition necessarily AMiigs. 
His notion of the character of our leading men is as oblique as 
that of our national institutions. It is thus that he ascribes the 
march of the llukc ol \V cllington upon Mad^'id, after Salamanca, 
in 1812, to personal v^anity, such as has been often charged upon 
the French marshals ; altliough he elaborately, vindicates, on 
poll ileal grounds, the attempted inarch of Napoleon on Berlin, 
in the following year, which was executed at the cost of his 
military strategy. This ignorance, which extends to the na- 
tional character of all foreign countries, preeminently unfits 
M. Thiers to comprehend or to describe the motives and the 
actions of the English people, 

To say the truth, M- Thiers can neither appreciate tlie moral 
principles whicli dictated our antagonism to France, nor ac- 
knowledge our military rivalry with her. lie mistakes heroic 
constancy for inveterate rancour ; and he describes the contents 
of which we yet reap tlie fruit as of doubtful issue,* and the 
victories of which we are most i>roud as an inglorious success. 
It was the distinctive pride of England that she fought not for 
conquest, but for peace. It was her pride that.she waged war 
under an isolation such as France never experienced, against 
confederacies more formidable than those over Which France 
ever triumphed, and won victories more solid and more durable 
than those which France ever attained. 

These are truths of easy demonstration. The victories of 
England over hostile confederacies by sea, kept pace with the 
victories of France over hostile confederacies by land; and the 
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French military career was decliiiln^; when the English military 
career began. France, since the institution of the Directory, 
was never without allies by land ; England, in the same period, 
rarely possessed a inaritinio alliance. The victory of Trafalgar 
left results which have survived thg lapse of half a century ; 
but the results of the victory of Austerlitz had ceased before 
Waterloo had been fought, r 

It ivS not our wish to renew this controversy in an age in which 
ancient rivalry has given place,, we liopc, to perpetual alliance. 
But its. revival docs not origina'(C with ourselves; and wo hold 
a yet more solemn covenant with the memory of our grandsircs 
than even with the friendships of our own day. IVL Thiers, 
while he asserts that the historian is not bound by any prece- 
dent in his method of writing, lays it down, as a condition of 
style, that it should he neither detected nor perceived; and 
this he compares, with great force and justice, to that glass 
of absolute transparency whose merit would be lost if the 
eye were to suspect its '|)rcseiicc. Considered as a mere lite- 
rary composition, his work undoubtedly possesses very high 
ineiits. Ills style has not the brevity or force of the great 
masters of the art of writing, but it is always limpid, rapid- 
lively, and agreoahV', and one can hardly give it higher praise 
than by saying that it sometimes reminds us of the style of 
Voltaire. A severe revision of the text might, however- consi- 
derably improve it. Hero and there wo arc struck with, imic- 
curacies of language which even a foreigner can detect ; in some 
places the tone is trivial, and the expression vulgar ; and 
throughout the hook there is a ludicrous recuiTcnce of certain 
adverbs, Avhich invariably do duty in every similar situation of 
affairs. From the moment that the French armies found them- 
selves in presence of men who could sometimes defeat them, 
the word ^ rnalheureuscmeiit ’ occurs in almost every page, and 
accounts for every disaster. These arc but slight blemishes in 
so great a work ; they might easily be removed ; but they are 
characteristic of the carelessness with which some parts of it 
appear to have been written. But there is one condition more 
inexorable than all, — that history should be true. 

It would be unjust, in criticising an author who had traced 
the anarchy df the Kevolution, to be altogether intolerant of his 
bias towards a chief whose early youth led the French people 
at once to government and to glory, and combined the mili- 
tary tactics of Hannibal with the administrative genius of the 
First CiBsar. The early administration of Napoleon was probably 
a greater achievement than his rise to the supreme power. The 
incidents of the age had conquered the disadvantages of birth. 
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wliJle the power of the army had choked tjic popular voice ; and 
the devastating career of the Kevolution left power nearly as open 
to preeminent ability as it had previously been open to hereditary 
right. It was, in our view, a Iiarder problem to construct a 
s\stem of govermnent where all prescription had been flung 
away, and where all moral sanctions had been renounced, than 
to conquer the arinics of the Gerniianic Empire. , Those who 
reincmbor that tlie administrative institutions of the First Empire 
survived it, outlived the Constitutional Monarchy, and aided the 
restoration of the Imperial form of government, will ackmnvlcdgc 
that It failed ratlier from the abuse of its power than from the 
defects of its conception. 

Yet it is a cardinal inconsistency, arising out of this very bias, 
that jVI. Thiers aims to be the national historian of Fraiu'c. He 
j-ogards the whole triumph of the Em|)ire as the joint glory of 
.Napoleon and of his country. He scarcely recognises th«‘ di- 
vcrg(‘ncc b(;twccii tlie interests of France and those of its 
ruler, and lie still more faintly indicates *1110 growth of their dis- 
sociation. Tlie fata! result of the personal ambition of N:ipo- 
leou was, that ho who became the greatest oppressor of Europe, 
became also tlie worst cnemv of France. M. Thiers, therefore, 
as Jus liistory proceeds, is reduced to the dilemma of standing 
ill antagonism either to his country or to his hero. This 
lofty individuality of Napoleon, springing from the dependence 
of the JMiropean system on liimseir, and rising into bolder jiromi- 
nence wlien the spirit of the Kevolution had expired, invests tlic 
history tjf the Empire with the cliaractcr of colossal biograjihy. 

M. Thiers will not ticknowlcdgc the truth, that each of the 
ningnificent designs of Napoleon became successively a signal 
failure. Y^t the idea of the French Empire is not to be 
compared to one of those gigantic structures which we see 
looming shadowy through the morning mist, and then dissi- 
}>ated as a baseless phantasm; the power that vanished into a 
splendid dream might have been an adamantine reality. His- 
tory knows no stranger sequel Uf so much of early promise 
and of amazing effort. The Concordat, which terminated 
in a simjile antagonism between State and Church, might 
fairly have enabled the Civi\ Power to govern l^raiice through 
a national religion. The Continental System, which failed 
at once as an engine of offensive war and as an element 
of domestic wealth, might luive been simply the artificial 
barrier of French commerce. The foreign alliances of the 
Empire, which were extorted by victories anil were destructive 
of all permanent support, might have been based upon durable 
reciprocal interests. The popular enthusiasm, affection, and 
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confidence, of which Napoleon was the object until he had 
exhausted the very lieart of the nation, might have laid the 
foundation of more liberal institutions, and of a more unselfish 
compact between the Sovereign arid the country. Yet as the 
eventful drama advances from act to act, each year devours the 
last, and tlic ciitastrophe leaves tfie scene of so raucli glory 
encumbered with its ruins.^ 

For the convenience of the observations we propose to make, 
it may be observed that the histor)^ of this period resolves itself 
into four principal divisions. The first extends from the insti- 
tution of the Consulate to the battle of Trafalgar, the peace of 
Preshurg, and the death of Mr. Pitt, The second comprehends 
the Ministry of Mr. Fox and Ford Grenville, the conquest of 
Prussia, the establishment of tlie Continental System, and the 
peace of Tilsit. The third is marked chiefly by the Peninsular 
War, the campaign of Wagram, and tlie Divorce. And the 
fourtli by the liussian, German, and French campaigns of 1812, 
1813, and 1814. We shall follow the author into each of these 
divisions; and in dealing with the first period, we shall confine 
ourselves to the political and the maritime events involved in 
tlie relations of France and England, 

No clearer characteristic can be instanced of M, Thiers’ 
erroneous conception of our foreign policy, than that he re])re- 
sents movvjj as the spring of all our public resolutions. Tlie 
question \vhether a policy of greater ct)nclUation upon our part 
might originally have averted the French declaration of war 
against this country in 1793, is one on which w’e shall never 
probably be unanimous. But it will be generally acknowledged 
that the war was pursued by England for a great principle of 
morality and of justice. M. Thiers, on the other hand, ventures 
to assert that w'c made our national wealth our standard of right. 
I’he charge calls for no elaborate investigation ; for M. Thiers 
meets his own theory with a precise and circumstantial refu- 
tation. 

On this subject he advances four distinct propositions wduch 
with singular perspicuity eliminate each other. The first asserts 
that the Continental Powers in 1800 ^ \vere maintaining a reso- 
‘ lute contest against the French Republic. England^ for whom 
* war was nothing but a question of finance^ had solved tliis 
^ question for herself, in instituting the income tax, which 
^ already yielded an abundant revenue, . She therefore desired 
^ to prolong hostilities.’ * This is proposition the first. . M. 


* Vol. i. p. 59. 
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Thiers elsewhere corroborates this mercenary view of our 
political princi[>les, by contrasting our belligerent policy in 
1800 with the opposite policy which ^ve pursued in an oppo- 
;,itc financial condition, during the Lille negotiations of 1707. 
^ England, indeed,’ (writes the author) ^ had desired to treat, 
^ and to send liOrd Malrftesbuiy to Lille in 1707, hecause her 
^ Jinances were embarrassed,^ ^ This is proposition the second. 
According to these two statements, then, our prosperity dic- 
tated the rejection of jicace in ^1800, and our poverty rendered 
sincere our negotiation in 1797. 

The second volume contains M. Thiers’ annihilation of his 
own hypothesis. Wc are there told that the charges on the 
Brlti&h Treasury for the year 1800, notwithstanding the income 
tax, exceeded its revenue by 650 million francs, that its total 
expenditure rose to 1,723 millions, ^a sum enormous at any 
‘ time, but especially in 1800.’ | Wlien, therefore, the author’s 
desire of depicting us as an Impoverlslied and insolvent nation 
preponderates over that of describing us as a mercenary belli- 
gerent I^ower, we are led to inler tliat our war-policy was 
maintained in spite of the severest financial burdens. Pro- 
position tlio third thus destroys proposition the first. In the 
same volume, again, we are tohl, in relcrcnce to the acceptance 
of peace l)y Buonaparte, in 1801, ‘ that the remembrance of the 
^ negotiation of Lord Malmesbury, in 1797, which had been but 
‘ an vinptif demonstration on the part of Mr, Pitt, had left on 
^ the mind of the First Consul an irritating impression.’ J When, 
therefore, tl)e autlior’s desire of rcproaclung our insincerity pre- 
ponderates in turn over that of denouncing our rancour, we are 
told that the negotiation which fiscal ditficultios had dictated in 
1797, was simply fictitious and illusive! Proposition tlie fourth 
thus destroys proposition the second. 

Take next an instance of misconception in regard botli to our 
polity and our public men. M. Thiers’ view of our rejection 
of the overtures of Buonaparte in 1800, illustrates both these 
points, lie first refers tlieir rejection to the fact that ^ war 
^ coincided witli the passions and interests of Mr. Pitt/ who 
had ^ made war with France the basis of his political existence/ 
and who, if peace had been restored, ' would pei*haps have been 
^ compelled to retire.’ He next criticises the discourtesy of the 
British Government in coraifiuiiicating, by a note from Lord 
Grenville to Talleyrand, their answer to the overture which 
Buonaparte bad addressed directly to George III. 

It is superfluous to refute the former charge against Pitt. 


Vol. i. p. 177. t Vol. ii. p. 382. J Vol. ii. p. 449. 
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We believe that no Mjnister who has governed England clunng 
the last hundred years was ever guilty of making or prolonging 
Avar upon any other than national and moral grounds. But a 
more distorted portraiture was probably never drawn. Pitt had 
been Minister during nearly ten years of peace, previous to the 
French declaration of Avar against tfiis country, in 1793. No 
one had been more anxious for the success of the Lille negotia- 
tion in 1797, whicli is first termed by M. TIuers a fiscal neces- 
sity and then a diplomatic sham, than Pitt hiiuscir. If M. 
Thiers had read LoJ'd Malmesbury’s ‘ Diaries,’ he would have 
known that, had the ])oiuts at issue in that negotiation been nar- 
rowed to the cession of the Cape or Ceylon, Pitt was ready to 
have yielded upon cither of those questions, in defiance of the 
opposition of Lord Grenville, who would have quitted the Cabi- 
net.* He next, as we have seen, rests the invincible liostility of 
Pitt towards the French Government on the ministerial answer 
returned to the overtures of the First CkmsuL He here shows 
an ignorance of the plainest principles of the British Consti- 
tution. He is not a|)parenlly aware that a direct answer from 
the King of Great Britain to the head of the French Execu- 
tive Avould have been no more binding on the British Govern- 
ment, than a judicial opinion of tlic King upon a lawsuit in 
AVestminster Ilall Avould have bound his Court of Chancery or 
his Court of King’s Bench. 

have taken an instance or two of jVI. Thiers’ self-contra- 
diction, and an instance or two of his misconceptions: we aviU 
take next an instance of his deliberate injustice. ^ Mr. Pitt" 
(he Avrites), ^ by his brutal manner of replying to the P"* reach 
^ overtures, drcAv upon himself just and Avell founded attacks.’ 
He publishes m extenso both the original overture and the 
rejoinder of the French Government, but he Avithholds the 
intervening reply of Ijord Cirenvillc. He pnblislics in extejiso 
the speeches of Fox, Sheridan, and Tierney, on the question 
of peace; and lie omits the answer of Pitt, Avhich forms 
the vindication of the obnoxious despatch. It is possible that 
he may have found in the Moniteur, ^ his cloudy pillar and his 
^ guardian fire,’ neither Mr. Pitt’s speech nor Lord Grenville’s 
note. An official journal of the day is certainly not likely to be 
more dispassionate than a historian in the next half century. 
But the inference remains that M. Thiers has reprobated what 
he has not read, on the authority of a journal notorious for its 
oflicial falseliood. 

Crcdulity’^ is not less a prominent characteristic of M. Thiers 
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than Ills inconsistency, his misconception^ and his partisanship. 
He describes with almost a vindictive satisfaction a ^ boulceerse- 
^ ment sociaV by the English populace, Avhoin he asserts to have 
* pillaged the fair dwellings of the aristocracy in the country,’ 
in consequence of the suffering to which they were reduced by 
the rejection of peace. Ilerc he sees the just retribution 
of England. It happens that tliis the romantic exaggeration 
of a distress chiefly originating in a failure of domestic crops, 
and following too closely our rcliisal to negotiate to liavc been 
a])preciably lessened by a pacfification founded on the J'rench 
overture. It is strange that a wriliu* naturally so acute as 
M- Thiers docs not perceive the practical difficulty of negoti- 
ating witli Buonaparte early in 1800. lie had but just usurped 
power with antecedents which, as far as they were known, did not 
rai:-e him in the eyes of foreign countries much above the notorious 
profligacy of the Fi'ench directors. The success of his usiiri)a- 
tion was tlicn improbable. The recognition of liis acts liy a 
succeeding govcriirueni was still more Tii the hajipy anti- 

thesis of Seneca, ‘ Aiitouius hostis ii republica judicatus, nunc 
‘ hostem rempublieam judicat.’ It required at that moment 
more than ordijtary sagacity to discover that the Jlcvolution, 
which had till tlicji devoured all her childre^^, had at last found 
a responsible cliief and a master. 

Turn now to his picture of the coiilincntal alliances arrayed 
against us. It is but a fair instance of the resolute obliquity 
of his historic vision, tluit every maritime confederacy formed 
against this country, and over which tins country triumphed, 
is made a re[)roach against ns ; while every territorial con- 
federacy which France encountered and defeated, adds a cliajilet 
to her glory. In the latter instaiicc the author looks clearly 
forward to the is.'^iie ; in the former he carefully bounds his 
vision to the formation of the confederacy itself. Marengo and 
Copenhagen illustrate this iiicoiisiv^teiicy. •• Mr. Pitt’ (writes M. 
Thiers), ‘ in not having been willing to treat before Marengo, 

^ and (jcncral Buonaparte in having disarmed one part of Europe 
^ by his victories, and turned the other against England by his 
‘ policy, were both incontestably the authors of this prodigious 
^ change of fortune.’ Tlie author’s contrast adroHly closes im- 
mediately before the battles of* Copenhagen and Alexandria. 

The misconceptions of M. Thiers upon this head are nearly 
innumerable. Take, for instance, the grounds of Pitt’s resig- 
nation in 1801. On this question he asserts that he has 
authentic information. ‘ Mr. Pitt,’ he says, ^ foresaw neither 
^ the peace nor its disruption.’ Canning tells us, on the contrary, 
that Pitt acknowledged to him in 1802, ^ that had he remained 
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^ in power, he felt it would have been necessary to recur to a 
^ pacific nco'otiiition.’* Again, he perpetually describes Pitt’s 
conduct when out of office as an intrigue for the resumption of 
power; wlicreas tlie authentic records of his life, which we had 
occasion to examine minutely in our last Number, prove that his 
conduct was regulated by wliolly different motives, lie revives 
the exploded story that our Government had supported the 
designs of the French refugees, which it is now unnecessary to 
refute, althougli we have ‘lived to sec this very question of 
refugees resume some of the adventitious importance it acquired 
shortly before the rupture of the Peace of Amiens. He 
even countenances the ridiculous statement that the British 
general, Stuart, had attempted to assassinate the French general, 
Sebastiani. He reproduces the calumny of the jMonitcur, that 
the conspiracy against tlie life of Paul originated with this 
Court. If he had read Lord Malmesbury’s Journals, he would 
no doubt have reproduced also with infinite satisfaction the idle 
story, tliat three Scotch doctors were in at the imperial death, 
and dissected the murdered Czar. 

" liO Minifctere Addington/ .says ]VI. Thiers, ‘payait encore Georges 
Cadoudal dont la perseverance a conspirer etait connii ; il ineltait ii 
sa di.spositioii des sommes considerables ])oar Ventretim dvs sirtiires 
dont la troupe cournit .snns cesse de Portsmoutli a .Jersey, de Jersey 
sur la cole dc Bretagne,’ (Yol. iv. p. 22o.) 

These arc jM. Thiers’ views of our Government and our 
character, — these the Ixafaellcsque portraits which arc to rival 
the best ^ Virgins ’ of imaginative literature ! Let us see if 
Ins jjortraits of the naval and military actions of the same 
period are more faithful. Take the battle of Copenhagen in 
1801. M. Thiers is licre not alone grossly inaccurate in liis 
statements, but even inconsistent in his inaccuracy. lie de- 
scribes this battle as a victory siiatclied from an impending 
defeat, such as he has himself described the battles of Areola and 
Marengo to be; and he attempts to discredit the British navy for 
that very change of threatened disaster into ultimate success 
for which he has justly praised the French comipander. Let us 
compare his statement with the despatches of Lord Nelson, and 
even with thci history of Jomini. 

It is clear that M. Thiers lias blindly copied the official 
fabrication of Commodore Fischer, the Danish Commandcr-In- 
Chief, — a coward who fled from the action in such haste that 
he forgot to strike his broad-pendant as he left his ship, and 
whom Lord Nelson, on her surrender, consequently claimed as 
a prisoner of war on shore. In that fabrication, which is to bo 
found in the Nelson Despatches, it is asserted that ^ Nelson had 
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^ twelve ships of the line and several frigates.’ M. Thiers 
repeats the same statement, adding that they were all in action 
])y ten o’clock, ^ We had,’ answered Nelson, in his reply to 
General Lindholm, ^ only five seventy-fours, two sixty- fours, 

‘ two fifties, and one frigate engaged. Two seventy-fours 
‘ and one sixty-four by ^in accident grounded on tlic Crown 
^ Islands.’ So much for the accuracy of the original computation 
of force. • 

M. Thiers thus describes the issuQ: — 

‘ Nelson, nearly vanquished, was not dismayed, and resolved to 
send a flag of truce to the Prince of Denmark, who took par£ in tliis 
horrible scene at one of the batteries 

‘ Tlic Prince, wavering under this frightful spectacle, fearing for 
the city of Copenhagen, now deprived of the supcour of the floating 
batteries, ordered a suspension of fii'c. This was an error : for a 
i‘ew instants more, and Nelson’s fleet, almost ])ut hors-dc-combat, 
would have been obliged to retreat half destroyed.’ (Vol. ii. p, 41(3.) 

Again : — 

‘ But the JuiglLsh flecit had boon terribly inallreated ; and, but for 
the too great haste of tlio Prince Koyal of Denmark to listen to 
Nelson’s flag of truce, it would probably have succumbed. The 
victory, then, had been almost a d('feat ; and moreover, the result 
arrived at was not considerable.’ (Vol. ii. p. 44/).) 

Tlic whole of this statement is full of daring assertions. 
Apart from the testimony of Nelson or Jomini of the relative 
condition of the two fleets, tlioir position shows that the action 
laid ceased of necessity^ as between the British ships and tlio 
mainland, when tlic flag of truce was sent on shore. The 
intervention of tlie Danish ships between the British fleet and 
the land batteries precluded the interchange of siiots except 
through these very ships. These intervening ships were at 
once British prizes filled with Danish subjects, for ‘the Danish 
‘fleet,’ as Jomini himself acknowledges, ‘ liad mostly struck 
‘ before Nelson had sent the flag of truce.’ * Denmark was not 
more willing to fire on her own countrymen than Nelson on his 
own prisoners. Lord Nelson’s letter to General Lindholm con- 
clusively refutes M. Thiers’ view, that his transmission of a flag 
of truce was a politic inanmuvre. ^ The commodore,’ answered 
Nelson, ‘ seems to exult that I sent on shore a Hag of truce. Men 
‘ of his description, if they ever are victorious, know not the 
‘ feelings of humanity. You know, and Ills Boyal Highness 
‘ knows, that the guns fired from the shore could only fire 


* Jomini, Hist. vol. xiv. p. 260, 
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^ tlirough the Danish ships, which had sun’endered ; so that if 
^ I firetl at tlie shore, jt could only be in the same manner.’* 

Turn next to Nelson’s attack on Boulogne, and to M. Thiers’ 
extravagant assertion tluit its jailujc produced the peace of 
Ainions. lie states that there wci’c two attacks on that port 
— on the 4th and 16th (•!' August, 1 iS()l. Tlie first — which, 
according to Nelson, was a mere" reconnaissance, resulting, 
nevertheless, in the sinking or grounding of eleven out of 
twenty-four assailable 'v(‘vssels, without involving any injury to 
ourselves t — Is described by M. Thiers :is a ^ hoinbardmcnt 
^ during sixteen hours, without causing any injury to the 
‘ French. 

Of the second attack M. Thiers says, — 

‘ The En^dish saw themselves everywhere repulsed : the sea was 
covered with (heir floating corpses ; a-ml a good number of their boats 
were eitluir lost or taken.’ (Vol. lii. p. 171.) 

A^^chylus is more de.scrlpTivc of the l)att]c of Salamis than 
]M. Thiers of the battle of Boulogne. When the Oreek wrote 
the descfij)tion of the Persian disasl(*r wdiich M. Thiers appears 
to have adopted for the English act ion,- - 

uXicoi'iL (Tiopura 'noXv^it(l)ri 
earOaroyra KiyEir 
TrXttykTolc fc enrXakf(r(TLy — 

he asserted what was ])robably no moi’c than literally true. But 
if \vc refer to Nelson’s despatch, we sh.all find, not oidy that none 
of our boats were taken at Boulogne, but tliat the total of ofir 
killed (few of whom probably fell overboard in the action) wavS 
forhj-four.^ 

It would be an abuse of argument to notice the assertion that 
the ill-success of this attack induced us to sue for peace; further 
than to observe that, whereas this action was fought on the 
16th of August, the detailed ])roposition of a peace, arranged 
between M, Otto and Lord Ilawkesbury, is dated the 23rd of 
July. He must be a bold advocate who will fortify an egregious 
misconception of a naval action by an equally glaring ana- 
chronism. 

Take one other instance in this period. It shall be Trafalgar, 
the greatest perhaps of all the achievements of our arms. Here 
M. Thiers, after an elaborate depreciation of a victory which 
even his ingenuity cannot quite distort into a defeat, draws 

* Nelson’s Despatches, vol. iv. p. 344. 

I The same, voL iv. p, 440. X Thiers, vol. iii. p. 169. 

§ Nels. Desp., vol. iv. p. 468. 
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great solace from tlie tcflec4ion that Trafalgar wag obliterated 
by Ulm, a victory won on the previon.-j day in the heart of 
Europe and therefore generally known during a considerable 
piu'iod before the ‘ forgotten battle ’ was made puldic. 

The Fivncli historian’s narraiive forms a succession of distinct 
assertions, each more inaccurate than the preceding one. 

1. ^ Moreover,’ he says, ^ although the English had twenty- 
‘ seven shii)s and ourselves tliirty«-threc, they possessed the 
‘ same number of guns, and tlicrefore' an equal force.’* It 
appears, ou the contrary, from the last volume of the ^ Nelson 
^ Dt‘spatchcs,’ that the guii-^ of the English fleet were 2148, 
and the guns of the combined fleet 2634. f According, tlicre- 
forc, to M. Thiers’ own eatimate of force, the allies were more 
powerful in a nearly exact proportion to thcjxdative number of 
their shifts. The British, moreover, who captured twenty-four 
out of tlicir thirl y-three linc-of-battlc sbl])s, wi'rc better judges 
of tlic numl)erof guns on either side than the allies, who did not 
board one of ours. 

2. ]\f. Thiers’ next poslliou i>, thfit at any x'ate the allies 
wcu’e inferior in the engagement, since ten Erciieh ships, forin- 

ing the van, remained inactive,’ while th(j British fleet was 
almost simultaneously concentrated. ‘ The northern coliunn, 
^commanded by Nelson, came up twenty or ililrty minutes after 
‘that of Colliugwood.’ (P. 153.) Now it haj)peiKs that only 
four out of these ten French shi[)s escaped uninjured ; and that 
while the author himself acknowledges tliat the action, on the 
part of Collingwood's column, began at eleven (p. 150.), our 
own official despatches assert that the ‘ Victory ’ did not oj)oii 
fire till one. Is’^clsoi), they inform us, was six miles distant 
when the action began, and the wind meaiiwlule entirely sank. 
The disproportion, therefore, of the British, during a great part 
of the action, was by much greater than even their total dis- 
proportion on the sea. 

3. M. Tdiiers next takes refug-o in siimle combats. ITc tells 
US that the French ‘ Bucentaur ’ was simultaneously attacked 
by four ships ; and he does not tell us that the ‘ Koyal Sove- 
^ reign,’ wliich bore Collingwood’s flag, sustained the reception 
of the allies, unsupported by any ship within a mile. He 
asserts that the ‘ defeat of the French fleet was heroic, perhaps, 
‘ without an equal in history, and deserved to be cited beside 
* the triumph of Ulm ; ’ but he has already cited Ulni as the 
triumph by whicli the victory itself of Trafalgar is to be tested 
and obliterated. 

* Thiers, vol. vi. p. 151. f Nels. Desp., vol. vii. p. 141 , 220. 
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4. M* Thiers yet more widely misconceives the dastardly- 
conduct of Dumanoiiv whom he represents as making with his 
lour ships ^for the'rear-guurd, where sixteen French and Span- 
‘ ish ships were engaged with Collingwood’s column, . • . . 
‘ Discouraged by the fire which threatened his division, and 
* consulting prudence more than desperation, he did nothing,^ 
(P^ 165.) What he did is reeorded with invincible circum- 
stantiality. The continuance of the engagement, and therefore 
Dunianolr’s scheme of sharing it, is an entire error. The allied 
ships in question, according to every testimony, had already 
struck Diunanoir poured his broadsides into friend and foe ; 
and the S})anish prisoners were permitted to return his fire. 
M. Thiers adds, that lie made his escape through the Straits. 
The vanishing point is happily chosen. IM. Thiers has ])erhaps 
forgotten that his whole squadron was captured in the Mediter- 
ranean by Admiral Strachan, 

5, The author’s view of the results of this battle is still 
more inaccurate. ‘ Tlie allied fleet,’ he observes, ^ lost six 
^ or seven thousand in killed, wounded, and prisoners.’ (IM72.) 
Lord Colling wood asserts that he took 20,000 prisoners alone. 
The author adds, that we made one admiral prisoner ; we 
made three, Villencuvc, ALva, and Cisneros. lie says, that 
our losses were 3600: they were 1690, lie ajiplauds ^ the 
Mieroic escape of the “ Algesiras : ” ’ she rose upon her 
cajitors after her surrender, lie asserts that ^ of the seven- 
^ teen ships which avc captured, nearly all escaped us’ in a 
storm. It is obvious that the sinking of ships already lialf 
wrecks, which is gracefully designated as an ‘esca[)c,’ involved 
no appreciable diminution of success, lie speaks of sixteen 
ships as remaining to the allies. An analysis of their fleet, 
drawn from Colling wood’s despatclies — which accounts for 
twenty burnt, wrecked, or taken at Trafalgai', f jur afterwards 
taken by Sir 1C Straclian, two escaped after capture dismasted, 
and three entire wrecks escaped to Cadiz — leaves four available 
ships to the two nations as the result of the battle of Trafalgar. 

These criticisms suffice to indicate the degree of accuracy 
with which JM. Thiers describes our naval victories. AVc might 
pursue the inquiry in regard to other actions if it were neces- 
sary, with the aid both of public authority aiid^of private 
testimony. 

We now pass to the second of these four periods, that which 
is presented by the years 1806-7. ’ 


^ Ncla. Desp. Tol. vii. p. 235. 
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No student of European history in the age of the Empire 
can liavc failed to perceive that the ye^fr 1800 formed a dis- 
tinct era in the general system of the Continent and in tlie 
domestic and external politics of this country. The dissolution 
of the German Empire, and the creation of the liheiiish Con- 
federacy, followed the battle of Austerlitz and the peace of 
Presburg. The fall of Prussia in the same year finally esta- 
blished the military and commercial* dominion of France over 
Germany. The battle of Trafalgar, at the close of 1805, had 
nearly extinguished the maritiipe contest which had endured 
since the year 1793. Thus, since the institution of the Con- 
sulate, France and England, each u])on her own element, rose 
from certain superiority to uncontested power. But while the 
maritime ascendancy of England had sprung •from a contest for 
domestic independence, the military ascendancy of France 
had sprung from a contest for foreign supremacy. The suc- 
cess of France was, therefore, temporarily more productive than 
that of England; and her con<j[iiests greated alliances which 
the ocean did not yield. The perils of England were not, 
therefore, allayed in proportion to the extent of her conquests 
by sea. As she triumphed on the ocean she became isolated 
by land; and the western continent was gradually moulding 
itself into a military empire, which reccivVl from Paris its 
alliances and its commercial laws. 

Such was the stale of Europe when Mr. Fox acceded to 
[)Owi*r in January 180d, after an exclusion of twenty-two years, 
and reverted to that scheme of peace with France which had 
been the dream and the ambition of his life. Between a French 
alliance and continental isolation it was already probable that 
no alternative was left to this country. The disasters of 1805 
had swept aw’^ay the elements of military confederacies abroad : 
Austria had received the law from France; the doubtful faith 
of Ivussia soon passed into open hostility ; and the relations of 
the king of England with Prussia were unhappily the result of 
that scandalous act of bad faith — the occupation of Hanover. 
The restoration of an Anglo-French peace; under a govern- 
•rnent both conciliatory and firm,%Yas now the greatest problem 
of the day. No passage of our modern history jias, however, 
been more widely misapprehended. 

It was the./oreign policy of Lord Grenville’s Ministry neitlier 
to pursue the principles adopted by Mr. Pitt, as M. Thiers has 
represented it, nor to abandon the Continent, as Sir A. Alison 
has chosen to repeat. The Cabine| of 1806 decided either to 
negotiate a general peace, or to prosecute the war with extraor- 
dinary vigour. But its prosecution was marked by this difference, 

VOL. evil. NO, CCXVIII. C C ' 
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that English treasure was to be reserved for English military 
equipments, rather than lavished in disastrous subsidies to Powers 
whose sagacity we had always questioned, and whose good faith 
we soon saw plainly disproved. 

M. Thiers appears to labour under the strange misconception 
that, while Napoleon in 1806 was c{jft.*ncstly desirous of restoring 
peace with England, his views Avere defeated by the triumph of 
an alleged war-})arty in- Lord (xrcnvillc’s Cabinet, after the death 
of Mr. Fox. We will take these two broad assertions singly. 
Their tendency is to thi ow into, paradoxical contrast the aggres- 
sive designs of lOngland and tlic pacific dreams of Buonaparte. 
M. Thiers thus describes the views of the Emperor: — 

‘ This proposal cliarnuid Napoleon, wlio thoroughly desired a re- 
conciliation with Great Ihatain ; .since it was from that country that 
all w'ars sprang, like a stia'am from i(s soiircci ; and there wen^ hwv 
direct means of coiu|uerinu' licr, one alone excepted, very decisive 
but very doubtful, and for Napoh on alone practicable — tliat of the 
invasion. lie displayed a Hvely .-alisfaetion with ibis frank overture, 
and received it Avith the greatest eagerness.* (\'ol. vi. p. 442.) 

That Napoleon was really desirous of peace, at tlie outset of 
the negotiation, Avas r.ut ciuestioncd by Lord Grenville’s Cabinet, 
and has rarely bc^pn questioned since. But in the folloAving 
passage, a doubt is tliroAVii by M. Thiers himself on the good 
faith Avilli which Buonaparte designed to conduct the ne- 
gotiation : — 

^Na[>oleon clearly saw that in not precipitating negotiations, and 
in hastening, on Iho otlior liiiiul, the execution of Ids projects, he 
Avould attain Id.s double aim, of coridtiluting Ids empire as he wdslicd, 
and of consolidating it by genei-al peace.’ (Vol. vi. p. 458.) 

He here implies that Buonaparte dc, signed to renew, during 
the negotiation, the* Continental aggressions Avliieh lie practisecl 
betAvecn the preliminaries and the peace of Amiens. 

The conduct of Napoleon, in entertaining the English nego- 
tiation, was probably a consistent link, Intervening between his 
naval confederacies and his continental system, in the policy of 
subjugating the Continent by first paralysing the influence of 
this country. Ills original «chcine, to invade England during 
a temporary ^maritime supremacy — 

^ ‘ Such deep designs of empire doth he lay 

O’er them whose cause he seems to take in hand, 

And prudently would make them lords at sea 

To Avhom, with ease, he can giA e laws by land ’ — 

had just vanished at Trafalgar. He now therefore designed 
not ^general peace’ upon equal terms, — but the separation of 
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England from the Continental Powers^ whose hostility to France 
such a separation would soon extinguish. * But while tliis peace 
jointly with this separation was the aim of Buonaparte, a peace 
without a separation was the aim of Mr, Fox and of tlie Gren- 
ville Ministry. This difference is implied, if only in the de- 
sire of Buonaparte to negotiate with England singly, and in the 
resolution of Mr. Fox to negotiate jointly with Russia. The 
negotiation, on the part of the British Government, thus 
arose : — 

A member of Lord Grenville]^ Cabinet called u[)on Mr. F ox 
during the afternoon of the day in which an impudent ofter to 
assassinate Buonaparte had been made to him by a refug(.‘e. 
^ Something has happened this morning,’ said Mr. Fox, to his 
colleague, ^ which may tend towards an understanding with 
‘ France.’ INTr. Fox then detailed to his visitor the aifair of the 
assassin, lie added, ‘ whether wo have any cluin(!e of peace or 
not , I cannot do otherwise than send word of this to Buona- 
parte ; but (he pursued) while conhniug iiiy remarks to this 
* subject, I may treat it in such a manner as to lead him to siip- 
' pose that he is mistaken ns to the sentiments of liostility which 
‘ h(i imngines io exist tow^ards him in this country.’ 

The negotiation which thus originated M. Thiers has fallen 
into jierliaps not unnatural inaccuracies in delineating. The 
l^arl of Yarmouth (al'terwarcls Alarquess of Hertford), who luid 
lieeii a prisoner of w'ar under the harsh edict of Napoleon in 
18(>3, and had meanwhile become a friend of Talleyrand, was 
chosen by ]Mr. Fox to conduct the negutialion, which he after- 
wards vested virtually in tlie Earl of Lauderdale. M. Thiers, 
in strict adherence to his iiormal bias, praises Lord Yarmouth 
and depreciates Lord Ijauderdale. The truth is that the former 
greatly exceeded his instructions ; and Air. Fox, nnwilling to 
disgrace the original envoy, sent Lord Lauderdale to Paris, osten- 
^11 ly as his colleague, while he invested that nobleman in fact 
with the entire control of the negotiation. Lauderdale there- 
fore, when he reached Paris, was viewed by Talleyrand as an 
interloper who had thwarted the intrigues of the French Go- 
vernment. Ilcnce apparently the odium which ho encounters 
from M. Thiers. The author’s view of Ijord Yanyouth’s abili- 
ties is also greatly overdrawn. Lord Yarmouth possessed much 
shrewdness, and was a master in that knowledge of the world 
whicl>, no doubt, is of greater value than genius without social 
experience ; but he was no equal to Talleyrjfnd. 

But the two principal distortions iti this history, which 
gloss over the conduct of Napoleon, so far as the neyotia- 
lion itself is concerned y are — flrsty that no understanding could 
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be iirrived at Avith the English Government in regard to 
Sicily; and secondly ^' Napoleon was justified in demanding 
that England and Kussia should negotiate separately. These 
are (quickly disposed of. The author describes Sicily as being 
^ throughout the insoluble question.’ That question Avas inso- 
luble simply through Avhat Mr. Ectx himself describes, in his 
despatches of the 3rd and 14th of August, as the ^ tergiversa- 
^ tion of France.’ It is on record in those despatches that the 
surrender of Sicily to Naples Avas distinctly conceded by Talley- 
rand to Lord Yarmouth at the\outsct of the negotiation, under 
the phrase of ^ uti possidetis,’ and that the concession Avas after- 
Avards repudiated. The second position — that of joint negotiation 
Avith Russia, is thus stated: — 

^ In regard to the intervention of Russia in the treaty, Napoleon 
positively declared that he would not consent to it. The principio 
of his diplomacy was that of separate pacifications; and tliis priiiciph; 
was as just as it Avas skilfully conceived. Europe had always em- 
ployed the method of coalition against France. To admit collective 
negotiations woiihl have been but to favour them ; for this was to lend 
himself to the essential corulition of every coalition, that which inter- 
dicted its members from treating singly/ (Vol. vi. p. 413.) 

Now the first principle of the war Avaged by France 
against England,^ under every form of government, had been 
that of maritime coalitions ; and it is obvious tliut the en- 
forcing of a joint negotiation upon France was, according to 
M. Thiers’ own reasoning, but an ncceptancc of the very 
principle on Avhich France had acted. Napoleon, therefore, 
and his minister, resoh^ed to .separate Russia by an intrigue 
wlien they had failed to separate her by principle and reasoning. 
Mr. Fox, bound by honour yet more than by policy, refused to 
desert Russia in the negotiation. M. d’Oubrll, the Russian 
^Minister in Paris, on the contrary, did not scruple to desert this 
country, and signed a treaty of jieacc, on the 20th of July, 
in opposition to the representations of Lord Yarmouth, and 
even in defiance of his demand for a delay of forty-eight hours, 
Avhich should elicit the opinion of the Russian ambassador in 
London. More faithful to the policy of this country and to 
the public interests of Europe, the emperor Alexander I’efuscd 
liis ratification to the treaty. 

The assertion of M. Thiers that the pacific views of Napoleon 
were defeated by the triumph of a war party in Lord Grenville’s 
Cabinet, on the death of Mr. Fox, is equally incorrect. Mr. 
Fox’s public charge of tergivei^sation against France, early in 
August, has been already quoted. But his views rest on 
private as well as on oflBcial testimony. Almost immediately 
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before bis death, a member of the Cabinet called upon him on 
some other business just as he had received a decisive despatch 
Irom Paris. Mtv Pox, as he gave his visitor the despatch to 
read, said, ^ I liave got this letter from Lauderdale this rnorn- 
^ ing. J am afraid the negotiation is all at an end.^ And after 
a pause, as though offering his last cliarge to tliosc who should 
]'ef)resent his principles, he added, ^ I am difiny : tjou must keep 
^ together^ and rely upon yoursehci? and upon each othtr, and 
‘ carry on the war as vigorously as you cand 

These, we believe, were the hist words which Mr. Fox ever 
spoke upon foreign affairs. ^JPey equally refute the assort ion of 
M. Thiers that Lord Grenville’s Cabinet availed themselves of 
tlie death of Mr. Fox to prosecute the war, and the calumny of 
others that Mr. Fox was ready to sacrifice. the honour to the 
peace of his country. 

We now pass to the third period which this history suggests. 
The Peninsular War represents the commencement of the de- 
cline of tlie Empire. It originated in the most scandalous 
acts of intrigue and aggression against the independence 
of a foreign dynasty and a foreign nation; but these crimes 
brought their own punishment with them, and M. Thiers 
points out with great force the political ert’ors and the admi- 
nistrative defects whicli converted Spain into the grave of 
the Imperial armies. In proportion as the Empire became 
poorer from^ domestic misgovernment, it liccame more heavily 
taxed for the support of foreign wars. The administrative genius 
of the French War Office forsook the Peninsular armies; and 
jHiblic official testimony records a condition of suffering and 
disaffection which had never before attended the French stan- 
dards. The incessant defeats of the French armies compromised 
the r«pulation of the Empire, and tlie depopulation produced 
by immoderate levies exhausted the elements of military organi- 
sation. The resources of Napoleon grew therefore weaker in 
proportion as his operations were expanded ; but admitting 
these causes of defeat, M. Thiers recoils from their inevitable 
consequences. He attempts to rescue at least the military 
reputation of France from the discredit which attaches to a 
long series of defeats, and his whole treatment (ff the Spanish 
campaigns is an elaborate attempt to disguise facts which no 
artifice can substantially alter or deny. 

But M. Thiers’ account of the political crimes of Bayonne 
and Aranjuez is marked by no such forbearance or insensibility, 
lie has unravelled that dark web of intrigue with consummate 
ability ; and, like M. de Talleyrand, he denounces the whole 
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policy of Napoleon to the Spanish Bourbons and the Spanish 
nation as the first of the enormous blunders which led to 
the destruction of the Empire and the humiliation of France. 
Tlic two last books of the Htli volume, entitled ^ Aranjuez and 
Bayonne,’ are masterpieces of the narrative style, and no writer 
has exceeded the censure with wliich M. Thiers visits these 
'ti\ansactions. 

. M. Thiers, in his pictui^c of the movements and the strategy 
of the French commanders, is wonderfully graphic ; and though 
he may be accused, in some p'ortions of his vast labour, of an 
excessive })ropenslty to military detail, — more especially in 
the eanij)aign of Wagram, — yet he seldom fails to impart to 
his narrative of operations a high degree of perspicuity, and 
the brilliant colourliig of an enthusiastic admirer of military 
jn'owcss and military skill. But wc regret to find, upon a care- 
ful comparison of his military criticisms with the authentic records 
of the same events publislied in other countries, that this j)ersj>I- 
cuity and this entlmsiasm for military aohlcvcments desert him 
when he has to deal with the not less glorious efforts and exjdoits 
of foreign commanders and foreign arnnos — whether Austrian, 
Russian, Prussian, or British. A\niencver lie is compelled to 
choose between what he conceives to be the national j>ride of 
France and the evidence of historical truth, he citlier yields to the 
latter with a bad grace, or, as in some remarkable instances, evades 
it altogether. ‘ Tims he lias dealt with the action of Sabugal in 
a general history, just as he has criticised Napoleon for dealing 
with the battle of Trafalgar in a daily journal. He has omitted 
altogether that which the Duke of Wellington assorted io have 
been ^ one of the most glorious actions in which our troops were 
‘ ever engaged,’ in which we defeated General Rcgnier at the 
head of trijde our own force, — ourselves sustaining a loss of only 
200, and inflicting a loss of 1/300 on the French. SucU inci- 
dents at any rate raise a doubt, either of the minuteness of M. 
I’hicrs’ investigation of FrcTich authentic records, or of the cir- 
cumstantiality of those records themselves. 

Nevertheless, wc sliall be ready to adopt the general principle, 
that Frencli writers are the best exponents of French aifairs, 
and the Enj^lish writers of English. Occasionally wc shall 
meet M. Thiers on the French side of his picture, Avith French 
documentary evidence directly opposed to his own unsup- 
ported assertions. T twill be seen that his bias is sometimes per- 
sonal as well as national ; as his unjust attaejes on the character, 
and his censure of the strategy, of Soiilt in 1812 very clearly 
indicate. But it will readily be acknowledged that he has 
drawn the most vivid existing picture of the administrative 
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difficulties and the strategical confusion of tlie Frencli Penin- 
sular armies. , 

It must not be supposcM^ as M. Thiers would ap))arcntly 
induce us to believe, that the Peninsular War was a war main- 
tained by the French Eininre at once against the IJritish army 
and tljc Spanish nation. ^It is well known that Joscpli Buo- 
naparte commanded a larger native Spanish army than was 
ever led into action by tlie J3ukc Wellington. This native 
force is stated by Sir W. Naj)ier to "have exceeded 40^000 
men in 1812. They were the best trained and best disciplined 
of the Spanish troops. Tlic P<5ninsular War, therefore, was no 
such contest agninst three nations, as tlic French writers have 
described it; but rather a civil war, commenced by, inviision, 
and maintained by the innumerable legions of France against 

the I’orccs of this countrv and of Portugal.*' 

^ £!> 

Tlie same dclermination to look upon no other IIkiu the 
French side of the picture, leads I\]. Thiers to depreciate all 
the Duke of Wcllingloifs victories, ami even to misrepresent 
his policy and l\is c!iaract(ir ThrouglA)iit the disastrous cam- 
paigns oi‘ France in the Peninsula, 31. Thiers sees nothing but 
the false taelics of the l^h’onch inarsinds which prevented a 
sxiccessl'ul i'^ruc : yet thr4>ughout th<‘ German campaigns of 
Napoleon he sees nothing but the gcnii^ wliich triumphed 
over ih(; still falser tactics of the Austrian and Prussian com- 
manders. It is thus that lie tells us of the commencement of 
the campaign of 1812, tliat*‘)»y seasonably concentrating the 
^ French (lisj)()sable 1‘orces, one miglit have ensured the inis- 
^ carriage of Lord Wclliugton’s de.-igiis.’ * It is thus that he 
ascribes tlie loss of the battle of Salamanca to tlie same want 
of concentration on the part of 3Iarmoiit, Soult, and Joseplif; 
and the loss of S})aln at Vittoria to the absence of Foy and 
Clauscl, ^ who would liave overwhelmed the English, and have 
* driven them back into Portugal.’ J But no such solace is held 
out to the German enemies of France for their disasters at 
Uhn and Austcrlitz, or at dena and Auerstadt. It is obvious 
tliat the rapidity of action by which a general crushes in detail 
an unconcentrated enemy, is one of the first attributes of 
military genius ; and that tlie false strategy of the astute 
marshals of France bore no sort of con^parisoii with the gigantic 
blunders of Mack, of Alexander, of the Duke of Brunswick, 
and of the Archduke Charles- 

Let us glance at one more of these elaborate apologies for 
the issue of the Peninsular War — that derived from the defects 
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of the French military administration. If it were the aim of 
the author to write history^ he ought to have portrayed the dif- 
ficulties which were experienced on cither side. If it were his 
aim to write simply a political vindication, he could hardly 
have made a more fatal choice. For while such defects were 
greater upon our side than on that of the French, it is clear 
also that the argument, if introduced into a comparison between 
the Duke of Wellington a^d Napoleon, signally fails. In the 
one case it directly i’mjieaches the administrative capacity of 
Buonaj^arte himself, while it^ very indirectly affects that of 
Wellington, who did not control the British Executive, and who 
notoriously struggled against administrative imperfections which 
he hv»d not the power to remedy. 

1. Compare, for example, the fiscal difficulties of the French 
at the opening of the campaign of 1812, which M. Thiers 
relates, with the corresponding difficulties of the British, which 
he does not notice : — 

‘ Tiie twenty-four million francs which Napoleon had promised to 
devote annually to pay \ycrc not as yet discharged in 1812 for the 
year 1811 ; and on the million a month granted to Joseph,, witli tli(3 
view of aiding him in forming an administration, two millions and a 
half were due for 1811, and six millions for 1812.’ (Vol. xv. p. 39.) 

If we turn to the British side of this picture, wc find that just 
as Wellington was taking the field, his Portuguese troops, still 
more irregularly jiaid, threatened <^en mutiny ; that the Portu- 
guese Government was clamouring for the payment of its 
subsidy ; that a credit of half a million from the British Treasury 
was withheld, through an alleged infoimiality in the certificates ; 
and that while in this crisis the French army increased, and the 
Anglo'Slcilian force was diverted from Valencia to Italy, ^ two 
‘ million dollars, which lie hoped to have obtained at Gibraltai', 
^ had been swept off by Lord William Beiitinck for this Italian 
^ expedition, which at once deprived him of men and money.’ * 

2. Compare again parallel instances of disorganisation in the 
two armies : — 

‘ Of the five armies (says M. Thiers, of the same campaign) occu- 
pyiiig Spain, that of the north openly refused to obey him (King 
Joseph) ; that of Portugal did not indeed by any means refuse, but was 
obedient in order to be supported ; that of the Centre, placed imme- 
diately under his orders, rendered him direct and absolute obedience, 
but it was almost a nullity; that of Andalusia, the most numerous, 
the least occupied, was resolute in disobeying him, had until now 
ignored tlie authority of floseph, and might feign to be ignorant of 
it for some time hence ; finally, that of Arragon, though full of con- 
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sidcration for Joseph, and actually rendering him aid in money, was 
incapable of rendering him any othei*.’ (VoJ. xv. p. 57.) 

Yet this is but a faint counterpart to the disorganisation ex- 
perienced by the Duke of Wellington. Ilis parallel difficulties 
were of three kinds. If we turn to his letters to the Marquess 
of Koinana, in 1814, we siiall see that he could not control the 
Spanish forces in his own camp, although their titular general- 
issimo.^ If we turn to the events ^’hich compelled him to raise 
the siege of Jkirgos in 1812, we shall sec that he could not so 
inucli as secure the indepcndelit co-operation of the Spanish 
generals in the south, which would have diverted the troops ot 
Soiilt. If we turn to the conduct of the llritish generals in his 
own army, we shall find that during the retreat of lS12rtliey^ 
set his authority at defiance, and marched their corps by routes 
of their own selection, until their retreat was arrested by an 
impassable river. 

3. Compare also M. Thiers’ picture of the conflicting tactics 
of the French commanders during the retreat from Burgos, in 
1812, Avith the anarchy which in the meantime subsisted in Lord 
Wellington’vS camp. The British, during this retreat, were daily 
murdered their Spanish allies ; and within one hour of the 
distribution of arms to the Spanish troops, these very troops 
were observed by Lord Wellington selling them under his own 
Avindows ! t 

4. Compare once more the difficulties of the French army 
arising from the AA^ant of secure communication, Avith the corre- 
sponding difficulties of the British, if. Thiers brings into view 
tlic continual interception of the Frencli despatches during the 
campaigns of Salamanca, Vittoria, and Torres Vedras, as a diffi- 
culty Avhich had no parallel upon our side. It is probable that 
the F rench here sustained more annoyance than ourselves ; and 
to this, rather than to voluntary disobedience, the ajiimrent dis- 
union of the French generals is to be ascribed. But if Wel- 
lington could transmit his orders Avith less insecurity, he could 
rarely rely on their fulfilment. When he had prepared for the 
prompt transmission of his siege-train from Lisbon to Burgos, in 
1812, Mr. Stuart, the Britlsli Commissioner, disembarked it at 
Corunna instead of Lisbon, and thereby caused the retreat into 
Portugal ; and the Duke’s policy Avas systematically set at de- 
fiance by the cabals of the Portuguese Kegcncy. 

Great difficulties undoubtedly existed on both sides. Such 
difficulties are inseparable from military operations at a distance 
from their efficient basis. But the true test of military superi- 
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ority is the success with which such difficulties arc overcome. 
Our complaint against M. Thiers is that, Avhilst he brings pro- 
minently forward the administrative defects which lessen the 
humiliation of defeat, ho withholds all mention of those which 
heighten the merit of victory. 

Wc shall glance next at M. ThicjL’s’ criticism of the detail of 
our campaigns and general actions ; and we select in the first 
instance the battle ol* Jhiro^sa, gained by General Graham, after- 
wards Jjord Lynedoch, over Marshal Victor, in March, 1811. 
Wc shall deal with three definite points — (1) the numbers en- 
gaged -x- (2) the tactics displayed — (3) and the losses sustained 
on either side. 

1.. Jlcrc is the author’s statement of the numbers of the two 
^ armies : — 

‘Miirslial Victor, on ilu* morning of tiie fifth, did not licsitiito to 
take the olfcTisive with the ftvc thonsaml men which he had under 
hi? orders. • ? • • h‘^d no chance of heating twenty thousand 

ivlth five thousand, cs])ecially since among these twenty thousand 
there were nine tliousand ’English/ (VoL xii. pp. fi3o-(3.) 

M. Thiers oficrs no authority for his assertion ujion cither side. 
Now it hap])ens that the intercepted official papers^f the French 
C(donel Lcjeiinc (jomjmtc the French disposahle force (which 
excludes the garrisons) under Victor’s orders, at 9,458, seventeen 
days after the battle. '^ d’hc French loss in action was, as avc 
. see, 2361 ; the only absent detachment was that of Cassagiie, 
2000 strong; and no succoui\s appear to have arrived iu the 
interval. Wc must here therefore contradict M. Thiers, on the 
authority of French official documents, and comjiute the force of 
Victor on the heights of Barossa at nearly tea thousand. 

The British force — independently of the Spanish — can only 
be inferentially computed. It appears from our own rolls that 
on the 25tli of February — eight days before the battle — 
General Graham had but 4294 troops at Tarifaj; and that the 
force of La Pena, the Spanish commander, mustered 1 2,800 
a number which leaves but 7200 to the British, on the calcu- 
lation of the aggregate force by M, Thiers himself. But tine 
greatest blunder of this computation is that the Spanish force did 
not take part the battle of Barossa, It was therefore gained, 
not by 20,000 Anglo-Spanish over 5000 French, but by a force 
at most probably of 7000 British over nearly 10,000 French. 


* The report of Lejeune is published in Napier, vol. iii. App. 
No. 5. sec. 7. 

I Nap. vol. iii. App. No. ii. + Nap. vol. iii. p. 446. 
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2. In regard to the battle itself, M. Thiers mistakes the 
skirmish which gave occasion to it for the general action. 
Aft|jp describing Victor as taking ^ the offensive,’ he says : — 

‘ Loaving on his right GcncrafVillatto, who, in occupying the banks 
of the canal, drew upon liiinself one part of the hostile forces, he 
vigorously directed liis o\\ n*force upon tlie sandy heights which the 
Anglo-S}»aniards were occupying .... Tlie infantry threw ]>ack 
the lirsl line upon the second, but stop/^ed on seeing three linf.*s yet 
to attack ; for the Anglo- Spaniimls, neglecting General Yillatte, were 
massing themselves each behind tli^ other, and presenting four lines 
in jiarallel array.’ (Vol. xii. p. 636.) 

If wc turn for a confutation of this extraordinary blunder to Sir 
W. Napiers history, we shall see that M. Thiers has cJhl^ctly 
inverted the relat ions of the two armies. Tlio only attack of the 
Frencl) upon these lieights was directed against a feeble Spanish 
dotacliment incapable of resistance. Tlie French, therefore, 
were already in jiosscssion oi* the heights before the battle began; 
and the battle ofBarossa was the attacl^ led by General Graluun 
for their recapture. 'Idie assumption that the f^p^uiiaids co- 
operated with the British in this attack is singularly erroneous. 
La l^ena, the Spanish cominiXndcr, lay williiii sight of the 
action at tlie head of his wdiole foi*ce, and refused to move a 
single division in support of his allies.! • 

3. Again, M. Idiiers asserts of tlie losses on either side : — 

^ If tlie enemy had had about 2000 killed and wounded, wc 
^ had nearly 1200.’ 

We find, on the contrary, that our own loss was 1200, and 
that the French loss, according to a French official statement 
certified by Count Gazan himself, was 236 l.f JM. Thiers docs 
not add that we took 6 guns, 400 prisoners, and 2 generals. 

We turn next to the battle of Busaco, which was fought on 
the occasion of Lord Wellington’s famous retreat upon d'orres 
Vodras. That Wellington delivered battle in this instance, 
was, according to M. Tliiers, ^ because he was unwilling to re- 
‘ enter his lines as a fugitive.’ This supposition misconceives 
his jiolicy not less than his strategy. The impregnable lines of 
To iTcs Vedras were his base ; and their very existence was 
unknown to Massena when he entered Portugal. It was the 
counterpart of this scheme of defence to exhaust the resources 
of the country in the rear of the retreating army, and thus to 
interpose at once an impassable barrier between the enemy and 
the British, and famine between the enemy and his communi- 
cations^ Wellington accordingly gave battle at Busaco in order 

* Nap. vol. iii. pp. 442—47. f Nap. vol. iii. App. iv. sec. 9. 
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to gain time for the complete exhaustion of the territory through 
which either army wcJuld pass. 

The following criticism evinces an entire misappreliensj||fi of 
the whole .plan of the campaign. 

‘ The majority of the liouscs had been devastated by the Englislj, 
and not by the inhabitants, who had no^ the slightest desire to waste 
their property in order to starve the French. Massona, desiring to 
make tliein understand that ii was but dupery on their part to follow 
the advice of Lord Wellington, would have wished to destroy nothing, 
with a view to convince them that, in preserving their towns, they 
preserved them for themselves much more than for the French.’ 
(Vol. xii. p. 379.) 

Tho campaign of Torres Vcclras was marked by equal fore- 
sight in design and fortitude in execution. It is with no 
common bitterness of feeling that M. Tliiers attempts to soften 
the humiliation and discomfiture of Massena. That the Portu- 
guese people, did not comprehend the sclicmes of Wellington is 
by no means improbable, when wc observe that an acute historian, 
forty years after they were realised, is not more fortunate. It 
is no slur, therefore, on their patriotism, that many of them 
Avere unwilling to carry out those schemes. All, consequently, 
that M. Tliiers proves is, that their hatred of the French did 
not preponderate 'over their self-love — that their resentment 
was not suicidal. But it is a matter of fact that very many 
of the inhabitants accepted the shelter of the lines of Torres 
Vedras. And it is asserted by Napier, that if Wellington’s 
designs had not been frustrated by the Portuguese Regency, 
a week’s campaign would have starved the French army. 

The inversion of the character of Wellington and Massena 
which is here attempted, is certainly not successful. According 
to M. Thiers, the British commander is the savage, and the 
French the humane general. The paradox is at least sustained 
with great simplicity. Of course Massena ^ wished to destroy 
‘ nothing ; ’ for his existence depended on the Portuguese sup- 
plies. But how" can M, Thiers criticise Wellington by the test 
of Massena’s conduct, when it is on record that Massena, 
during his own retreat, wasted again the Portuguese territory, 
in order to destroy the supplies of Wellington? 

M. Thiers applies the same criticism, in his fourteenth 
volume, to the system of retreat adopted by the Russians in 
1812. This retreat is knowm to have been directly founded on 
the immortal experiment of Wellington at Torres Vedras. The 
burning of Moscow, according to this author, crowned the 
barbaric policy which the exhaustion of the soil by the treat- 
ing army had displayed. That which we* regard as the greatest 
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patriotism of the Russians was, in his view, their worst bru- 
tality. Criticisms such as these are more U^lcrablc in a splenetic 
general who is the dupe of hostile strategy, than in a calm 
historian whose only object professes to be truth. Was it more 
barbarous to exhaust one’s own country iii national defence, or 
to ^makc war support itself’ in military aggression? 

It is certainly amusing to turn to the estimate of the Duke of 
Wellington’s principles of warfare which M. Thiers has oftered 
in his chapter on Salamanca, as though resolved to prove that, 
if it presented any distinctive* practice, it involved at least 
no distinctive j^rinciple. ‘ Thfl Duke ’ — he assures us, with 
a ludicrous credulity or invention — ^ wrote incessantly to 
‘ his Government, that if he had those admirable F"-encli 
^ soldiers, as he termed them, who dispensed with a comrnis- 
sariat, ran here and there to get their food, returned im- 
^ mediately to their colours, prepared their supper in haste 
^ with what they had procured, and fought, even though they 
' had not tlic lime to prepare it, he could maintain tlic war 
^ without money.’ 

M. Thiers may be compared to a guerilla chief, who carries 
on his operations upon the basis of a jungle penetrable only by 
himself. AVlienever an encounter is threatened, he retreats 
immediately into the French archives, where lie knows that 
theie is no pursuil. Docs he here intend to assert that these 
" incessant *comniimications’ of the Duke of Wellington to the 
British Government — which, as ^ the fear of alleging what is 
^ inexact fills him with confusion,’ lie has of course seen and 
read — arc intercepted despatclies wliich exist in ihe French 
archives? We point out the statement as an absurdity without 
caring to refute it as an assertion of fact. It evinces not simply 
an entire ignorance of the Duke of Wellington’s despatches, but 
the most extravagant misconception, both of his circumstances 
and of his principles of warfare. Ilis published despatches are 
nearly a continuous protest, not simply against the principle of 
pillage which he is here asserted to upliokl, but against the per- 
petration of it in practice, which he ascribes to the want of that 
very commissariat which M. Thiers represents him as anxious 
to exchange for an army of practised marauders. His despatches 
to Romana, on the French (legally a hostile) territory, which 
announce his resolution to send back the Spanish army into 
Spain because they committed pillage, are a singulq^* commentary 
on the assertion that he was desirous of pursuing that pillage on 
the Spanish, which was legally a friendly territory. 

We shall next follow our author to the campaign of 1812* 
This campaign m^y be described as one in which Lord WeL 
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lington stormed two of the chief fortresses of Spain, won one 
general action, captuved the Spanish capital, and carried his 
arms within forty leagues of the Pyrenees, in defiance of five 
French armies, each, Avith one exception, not less numerous 
than his own. The Anglo-Portuguese force under arras is 
computed by Sir W. Napier at and by M. Thiers him- 

self at not more tlian 60,000. The French army with the 
eagles is estimated by cither at 230,000 or 240,000. The 
Spanish forces in alliance Avith the Anglo-Portuguese are ac- 
knowledged to Iiave been eflicadious only in harassing the move- 
ments of the French. The armies immediately opi)osing 
Wellington on the Portuguese frontier were those of IVIarrnont 
in Castile, and of Soult in Andalusia. The latter general 
is chosen by M. Thiers as the scapegoat who shall bear the 
whole rcspoAsibillty of this campaign ; and his narrative is pre- 
eminent for its injustice to that great commander. 

By a strikingly false criticispi of this campaign, M. Thiers 
blames the Freiioli gcnerfils on the frontier for not uniting their 
forces for the expuL-i(m of Wellington from Spain; and lie does 
not perceive that the strategy of Wellington, at the period to 
which lie refers, was the cause which prevented their concen- 
tration. The British general, by tlircc distinct achieve- 
ments, liad at once advanced his line of defence, and destroyed 
the communications of Soult and jMarniont. Having stormed 
Ciudad Rodrigo to tl\o north and Badajos to tlie south, 
and being thus master of the Intervening valley of the 
Tagus, he blew up the bridge of Almarez, which interrupted 
the direct communication betAveen Souk and Mariiioiit, and re- 
constructed the broken bridge oi' Alcantara, Avhicli restored the 
direct communication between Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo. 
The two great advantages Avhich he thus gamed Avere tlie key 
of his whole future strategy. Ho equally threatened Soult and 
Marmont; and he moved his troops between the two vital ex- 
tremities of his line over a space shorter by a fortnight’s march 
than the French armies. 

If we apply these tactics to the two positions assumed 
by M, Thiers we shall at once perceive the error of his criti- 
cism. He blames Soult first, for not marching in support of 
Marmont before the advance of Wellington on Salamanca; and 
secondly, for not afterwards despatching the corps of Drouet, 
wliich Avas iratched by the corps of Hill. He contrasts the 
alleged penetration of Marmont in foreseeing the attack of 
Wellington in the north, with the alleged blunder of Soult 
in anticipating that attack in the south. Surely this implies 
simply that Wellington realised his scheme of threatening either 
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array. lie then bitterly reviles Soult for not despatching the 
corps of Drouet which, he intimates, woitld have changed the 
fate of Salamanca. Now, we have already seen that the cor- 
responding corps of Hill could have joined Wellington a fort- 
night sooner than that of Drouet could join Marrnont. If, 
therefore, Soult had despatched Drouet’s force, Wellington and 
Hill might have crushed Marrnont even more effectually before 
Drouet could arrive. 

But M. Thiers’ misconception of this campaign extends 
to the detail of nearly every ^action. Compare his version 
of the battle of Salamanca itself with the narrative of every 
other credible writer. He falls into the extraordinary error 
of representing as casual and unintentional on either side lliat 
battle, the origin of which we hold to bo -the finest illustra- 
tion of Wellington’s distinctive genius. He terms it ^ cette 
^ funcste ct Involontah'e bataille,’ and deprecates the imprudence 
^ of those who had engaged in a useless action.’* The origin of 
the battle is thus described : — 

‘ It was noon : the whole work of tli(3 day would have heeii cou- 
sumc<l in similar inaiioMivres without gr(‘at loss on either side, and 
certainly towards night Lor<l Vvhdlijigtoii would liav<j retreated to 
rc'gain (hndad Rodrigo, restoring to us Salamanca witlionl a con- 
test, \)ut that Marslial Marrnont, hya fatal in)[);itl^i;iicc not to figlit but 
io manoeuvre, resolved to attack the rear-guard of his advei’sary, 

lioni he believed to Ik* ready Io decamp. . . . (Jenoral Maucunc, 
commiiiiding tliat divi^ion of Iho (‘cntre, which was most in advaticc 
on the left, was an ollicrr of trii*d courage and of extreme boldness 
on the field of battle. Ihdicving Iho English to be in full retreat, lie 
imagined that the moment to attai’k theiiMvas arrived. lie demanded 
conse(|uently the order to attack ; he did not wail fat' if, drove hefoie 
him the hoslde tivadleurs, who f)uvc wat/, descended into the inter- 
venimj space which^purated the two armies, and eufjaged with the 
Knghsh divisions of ^^fhe centre, the divisions of Cole and Leith. In 
this aspect of alfaij’s J^oul Wellington, w ho much wished to retreat, 
hut not to fly (!), aeeepted the battle which seemed to be offered him, 
and (/are orders to his centre to receive and re pi I the attack of onrs.^ 
(Fp. 94, 95.) 

Now it happens that this ingenious fabrication, which involves 
the origin of the battle of Saliiinanca, is contradicted with equal 
circumstantiality by either Commarider-iu-Chief, by the de- 
spatches of Loi;d Wellington, and by the despatches of the Duke 
of Eagusa, The extension' of his (Marmont’s) line to his left,’ 
writes Lord Wellington to Lord Bathurst, ^ gave me an opportu- 
^ nity of attacking him, for which I had long been anxious.’ f 


* Vol. XV. pp. 99-101. 

I Wellington Despatches, 1812. Desp. of 24th July. 
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This is thp testimony of the British commander. ^ Enfin/ 
writes Marshal Maruiont to the French Minister of War, in 
speaking of thfc (lisorgHnisation of his left wing, ^ a cinq heures, 
^ jugeant que lea situation cst favorable, Vennemi attaque avec 
X impfkuositd cetta (janche inal former^ los divisions combattant 
^ repoussent I’ennemi, efi sent repoussees d Icur tour.’ ^ This is 
the testimony of the French commander. 

It is not less clear tliat the troops of Maucune, far from so 
much receiving tlie British attack, lay inactive towards the 
roar^ ^ Meanwhile,’ says Sir W. Ifapier, ^ Bonet’s troops having 
‘ failed 'at the village of Arapiles, were sharply engaged witli 
^ the fourth division; Maucune kept his "menacing position 
^ beSiiAl the French Arapiles.’ And again, ^ Mau cube’s divi- 

* sion Avas still in mass behind the French Arapiles, and Foy’s 

* remained ^touched on the right.’ f 

It is obvious that no higher authority than that of the Duke 
of llagusa can bo adduced, for two reasons. He occupied a 
position Avhlcli commanded the ivhole plain ; and it is precisely 
the Duke of Bagiisa who is most interested in the fidelity 
of j\I. Thiers’ statement ; for that Statement, Avhicli throws 
the burden of battle on his lieutenant (who, as wo have seen, 
was in the rear), tends to exempt the Marshal himself from 
the results of his false movement.^ It must be for M. Tliicrs 
to authenticate from the French archives what he ventures to 
assert in defiance of this concurrent testimony. 

ISL Thiers’ detail ol' the battle is ns eiToncous as hi.- concep- 
tion of its origin. lie tells^us tJiat the French general, 
Thomi^rcs, after Maucime’s imaginary attack Ind begun, 
descended into the plain and encountered Pictoii’s division of 
infantry on the British right. On the contrary, he was attacked 
by Pakenham, JIc tells us, again, that the i^ack of the J>riiish 
left was made by the Portuguese under Pkkenham, On the 
contrary, Pakenham, as luis been seen, was engaged on the 
right, and the Portuguese were commanded by Pack, What 
Avould M, Thiers say of an English writer who asserted of the 
battle of Aiisterlitz, tliat Soult, and not Davoust^ commanded 
the troops at liaggern, and that Davoust, and not Soult, led the 
attack of the Flinch left ? ^ 

The issue .of the battle, as it is here related, is still more 

* Memoires 4u Due de Kaguse, vol. iv. p. 445. Desp. of 31st July. 

t:, T^apier, vol. v. p. 171-4. 

^ Although this volume of Marmont’s Memoirs was not published 
when M. Tluers wrote the corresponding volume of his history, it 
is to be presumed that the French Marshafs despatch existed in the 
French archives. 
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Jnaccurale than the detail. ‘ Les Anglais ayant cessc d’in- 
sister/ is the autlior’s vidw of the attitud« of the victors when 
the battle closed. This is haidiy characteristic 'of an, action 
whicli we took eleven guns, two eagles, sik colours, and seven 
thousand prisoners*, and drove an army of forty thousand 
men from the frontiers of J?ortugal to the banks of the Ebro. 

Thiers, liowever, throws a veil over these losses of the 
French. Wliy, morcovex', if we ceii^ed the action, and thereby 
declared it Indecisive, sliould the Frencli army have instantly 
rccrossed the Tonnes — even the •Dnero — in the face of an enemy 
who had not beaten them in the field, and who but rn iiour 
before were about J;o fall back tlicmsclvcs ? 

" Wo lluis ro^ainod towards night tho hanks of the Torm^.V*‘Uid 
repassod that river without being pursued.^ (P. 

Tho autiior licrc ini])Hcs that the French rcti'oatcd leisurely and 
nninolestcd, after a battle ended by daylight. Night, on the 
contraiy, closed an a<‘.lion followed by pursuit. ^ It was dark,’ 
writes the vi(‘l()r of Salamanca, ‘ before ^his point was (airried by 
‘ tho sixth division ; and the enemy tied through the woods 

^ towards the Torm< s. / pursued them . tVe re~ 

* anced the ]}firsuit at break of day in the morning.’ And 
iii re[)ly to tin; assertion, that the loss on eitlicr side involved 
,'dX)0 or GOOO men, we have shown thtft the French loss 
exceeded lliat number in ])risonei's alone. The ‘Battle of 
‘ Salamanca,’ then, l)y W. Thiers, is a liistoric fiction — it is a 
myth in its origin, in its detail, and in its n*siilt. 

The political and military orithasm of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s subsequent inovcment on Madrid is not more fe- 
Jicitoiis. ^\"e are told (as has been already hinted) that tho 
Duke turned from the pursuit of Marmont in order to make 
a trlnrriplial entr^, it\to the Spanish capital ! Wellington 
‘ concealed luieler a calm reserve into vanite pen ordinaired 
/ To make a triumphal eiftry into j^Iadrid had with Itlm au 
‘irresistible attraction.’ Tie was ^ etiorgaeilU by his Irinmph, 
No Englishman will need the refutation which is here offered 
in the last lines of Napier’s chapter on Salamanca, — ‘I saw 
‘him late in the evening of that great day, when thc^ad- 
‘ vancing flashes of cannon and musketry, stretching as far as 
‘ the eye could command, showed in the da-rkness^^ow well the 
‘ field was won; he was alone — the flush of victory was on his 
‘ brow — his eyes were eager and watchful, but his voice was 
^ calm, and even gentle. More than the rival of Marlborough, 

‘ since he had defeated greater warriors than Marlborough ever 

* Earl of Wellington’s despatch tp Earl Bathurst, 24th July, 1812. 

VOL. evil. jXO. CCXVIII. V T> 
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^ encountered, with a prescient pride he seemed only to accept 
^ glory as an earnest of better things.’ 

M. Thler-s’ criticism is offered at the expense of Incessant 
self-contradiction. ^le tells us, where he is depreciating the 
march bn Madrid, that if AVcllington liad ^ pursued the army of 
^ Portugal without intermission, in ,its condition of fatigue, of 
^ irritation, of moral revolt, it is doubtful whether Greneral 
^ Clauscl, in spite oi ^\n^^aplomh and his vigour, could have 
^ preserved it from total destruction.’ * Yet he has told us, 
where he is depreciating the bhttlc of Sulamauca, that ^ thanks 
^ to him (Clausel) the army did not cease to represent an ensemble 
‘ which Lord Wellington, in his commendaldc prudence, was 
^ uiTtnlling to attempt to attack anew.’ f He tells us that 
^ altliough the situation (of the two armies after Salamanca) 

^ were deeply changed, the difference in mateiial results was not 
^ considerable J and that Clauscl’s army had been ^rallied, rc- 
^ organised, and re-animated.’ § Yet he tells us, where he is* 
depreciating the difficulties which obliged Wellington to raise 
the siege of Burgos, that *Clausel ^ had but the debris of an army 
^ recently defeated.’ || He tells us that the French lost but 
5000 or 6000 by Salamanca 1[, out of an army which lie fixes at 
42,000.'** Yet he tells us that Clause], when free from pursuit, 
and among French garrisons on the north of the Duero, could 
only rally 25,000 men. ft 

It reepures no strategic kuowlcdgc to }>crceive that if AVcl- 
lington had pursued Clausel beyond the Duoro, he would have 
surrendered his Avholc communications to the army of King 
Joseph, which was advancing from Madrid to support the arm}^ 
defeated at Salamanca. Ho turned therefore on the advancing 
force, — his motives are on record — either to crush it imsu})- 
ported, or in any case to rouse Spanish enthusiasm, and destroy 
French organisation, by the cajiture of Madrid. Mannont’s army, 
now commanded by Clausel (whonf Wellington, till he had de- 
feated Joseph, could not follow beyond Valladolid), had fallen* 
back on Burgos, unable to take the field. Madrid therefore was 
the only achievement of the hour ; the movement was just and 
brilliant ; with 50,000 men in the heart of 200,000 enemies, 
Wellington would yet probably have beaten one by one the un- 
concentrated^ French armies if his siege-train had not been 
landed at Corunna against his orders, and the Spanish generals 
had not deliberately permitted Soult to raise the siege of 
Cadiz. The capture of Madrid Avas therefore the., coup at once 

Vol. XV. p. 109. t Vol. xvrp. 10i\ P- ^ ^33. 

|j P. 134. ‘ H P. 100. ** P. 88. tt P- 133. 

Despatch to Earl Bathurst, Aug. 13th, 1812. 
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of the strategist and of the politician.'^ It may be added 
that the British army were at that tiMie wholly unprepared 
with the supplies and transports required for a marcli into the 
northern provinces of Spain, in pursuit of a still formidable 
enemy. 

Wo will notice one moije Peninsular campaign. It shall he 
that of Vittoria. 

M. Thiers has here hit upon a riew hypothesis to depreciate 
our victories. Ilis old theory of indecisive actions was ob- 
viously untenable as applied tt) a campaign which destroyed 
the French power in three weeks. The numerical superiority 
of the British is accordingly the consolatory paradox which is 
here set up. • 

The campaign of Vittoria in 1813 was opened by Wellington 
with 90,000 troops, composed of three inharmonious nations, 
against 150,000 almost entirely French. By the plan of Na- 
poleon, the Fi’ench armies were as available to act against Wel- 
lington as AVellington’s aimiy was available to act against them. 
Napoleon, says M. Thiers himself, ^ prescribes the evacuation 
^ of Madrid, the concentration of tlie French forces in Old 
^ (>astllc ; but orders the army of Portugal to be lent to General 
^ Clausel to destroy the bands of the north before the opening 
^ of the campaign.’ f ^ If ^vas necessary,’ Afrites the author, in 
defence of this strategy, ^ to fight beyond the Pyrenees in order 
^ not to be obliged to fight on this side of them.’ J The French 
armies, In a Avord, Aver# to be concentrated on the Ducro, that 
they might not be attaclfed on the Bidassoa ; and the Spanish 
monarchy of Joseph Buonaparte vanished into a French pro^ 
pugnaculani imperii. It is clear, therclbre, that nearly the Avhole 
French army Avas available for concentration on the Ducro, tod 
that the destruction even of the guerilla bands in the north was 
to be held subordinate to the repulse of Wellington. 

M. Thiers maintains that, on the opening of this campaign, 
during the last days of May, the French army, Avhich defended 

As M. Thiers alludes with great satisfaction, to the capture of 
three British guns in a reconnaissance near Madrid, it should be added 
tliat these guns, which were taken in consequence of their having 
been overturned, were recaptured. It may be worth while, in the 
opinion of one who speaks in such terms of the temporary capture of 
three overturned guns, to supply another deficiency in this narrative, 
by adding that the Duke of Wellington. captured, .as the result of his 
criticised' march upon Madrid, not less than 2o6 guns, and 20,000 
stand of arms. (^Despatch to General Clinton. Aua. 14.^ 
t Thiers, vol. xvi. p. 92. 
t P. 91. 
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tlie lines of the Ducro, liad three courses to pursue. They 
might give battle yfith 52,000 against 90,000 ; they might 
manoeuvre on their lines ; they might retire at once on Ilurgos 
and Vittoria. The former was impracticable, as the author 
acknowledges, since the l>ench had not concentrated one half 
of their disposable force. The assumption of the second course 
does not take into account that the French army was surprised, 
in a manner winch rendered precipitate retreat the only alter- 
native to escape destruction. 

If the author had turned to' the ‘ Meinoires du Roi Joseph,’ 
he woilld have seen that the King had not the faintest know- 
ledge of the movements of Wellington down almost to the 
ver-y^vnoment . when the campaign opened in overwhelming 
force. The King’-s letter of the 20th of May, to the French 
Minister of War, simply speculates on the contingency of 
an invasion, and views it as a remote event. Ills letter of 
the 27th first intimates his knowledge of the British move- 
ments. * Orders were then issued, though too late, for the con- 
centration of the French. Yet in that interval Wellington 
had veiled a forced inarch of 40,000 men In cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, led by Graham, through Tras Los Montes — 
a district, Napier writes, which had been held ^ impracticable 
^ for small corps’ — and placed them on the Esla, where they 
turned the flank of the French lines before the enemy had 
knovrn of their approach. ^ 

The passage of Tras Los Montes^was not less brilliant 
than the passage of the Fort dc Barfl, and the sui'])iise of the 
French on the Esla was equal to the vsurprise of the Aus- 
trians in the Vale of Aosta. The first collision of the hostile 
arfliies to the south of the Diiero occurred on the very day 
upon which Joseph, for the first time, appears to have heard 
of the British movements: Two days afterwards (on the 
29th) Wellington crossed the Duero in a basket slung by a 
rope stretching from rock to rock several hundred feet above 
the torrent. On the 1st of June Graham passed the Esla, 
three days too late, as Napier laments, for the destruction of the 
French army, wdiich Wellington had planned by the combined 
action of all arms on the 29tli of May. It is clear, then, that 
the French army was surprised, as* perhaps no French army 
was surprised before; that on the Ist of June they were at 
once turned in flank, and attacked in ifront ; and that their 
retreat was so precipitate that they fought a decisive battle 
within twenty days, at a distance of nearly 200 miles from 
tbeir fortified lines. 

* Vittoria itself is scarcely described with more accuracy than 
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Salamanc£i- M. Thiers Insists that the French had but 52,000 
on the field, and the English and their •allies 90,000. Now, 
the French muster-roll was lost in the action, and It Is im- 
possible for M. Thiers to do more than to approximate to 
the French numbers. Those numbers are computed by Na- 
pier at about 70,000. "V\Jellington, it appears, from the same 
authority, had not more than 60,000 Anglo-Portuguese, 
and 20,000 Spaniards of doubtful dfici^ncy. Either of these 
computations includes artillery. Wellington brought into 
the battle only 90 guns, and cfaptured after the battle 
It is probable therefore that the strength of the two armies was 
not appreciably dissimilar. M. Thiers tells us that the charges 
of the British cavalry routed the French army as they ’if ere 
beginning to retreat. It happens that the absence of these 
cavalry charges forms Napier’s sole criticism on the Duke of 
Wellington’s command in this action. 

Many other details of the British movements equally differ 
from the details given by their eye-witness and chief historian. 
In the selection of passages for investigation we have of course 
chosen those which chiefly afiect the honour of the British 
arms, and on which we possess the fullest and most authentic 
materials. The result of our comparison is unfavourable 
enough to the accuracy of the military* details on which 
M. Thiers mainly affects to rest his historical reputation. 
Tlie Peninsi||||r War is, however, a subject which he treats 
with evident, and not unnatural distaste, and he seeks to throw 
into the shade the evenfs in which Great Britain bore so con- 
spicuous a part, by drawing the attention of the reader to 
the contemporary events in which the star of Napoleon still 
beamed with undiminished lustre. 

AV^e here pause for the present; but A^e propose to resume in 
our next Number our survey of some of the leading passages of 
this eventful history. In dealing with a work which extends to 
seventeen large octavo volumes, and which is literally the pro- 
duce of the labour of a life, we are unavoidably compelled to pass 
over in silence, much that commands our admiration, as well as 
much that provokes our dissent. On the present occasion we 
have selected for the objects of criticism those chapters in which 

* It is due to M. Thiers to acknowledge that he here over-estimates 
the Fi'ench force in artillery. He computes the number of French 
guns lost in action at 200. We have compared the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s despatch, stating the number of guns captured to be 151, 
with his verbal statement to the late Earl of Ellesmere, that he cap- 
tured the whole French artillery. {Wellington Despatches, and Dot'd 
Ell esmere^s Memoir.) 
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M. Thiers appears to us to have done injustice to the policy of 
the British Cabinet, ffnd the military operations of the British 
forces. But before wc take our final leave of this histoiy, we 
shall endeavour to investigate the effects of the imperial system 
on the internal condition of France, and to follow M. Thiers 
through some of the later campaigns lof the Emperor Napoleon. 


Aiit. IV. — • Thf Life of Gcorcfc Stephenson^ Railway Engineer. 

By Samuel Smiles. 3rd edition. London: 1857. 

’^IIE history of mechanical inventions is seldom quite clear 
and complete: the biographies of the men who have de- 
voted their genius and their energy to these pursuits fxvo 
seldom entirely satisfactory. Scarcely any one of the inventions, 
which have most powerfully allected the condition of the human 
race, can fairly be atti’ibuted to the powers of any single mind. 
In most instances a series of imperfect experiments has prepared 
the way for the fortunate discoverer, whom some casual occur- 
rence or some flash of genius may at last have placed within 
reach of honours and emoluments, which his meritorious pre- 
decessors failed to earn; and a strictly equitable judgment must 
pause ere it awards the prize which so many si(||DCssive com- 
petitors have contributed to win. But to this observation 
the life of George Stephenson, and ihc great invention of 
the locomotive engine, which forms the basis of modern 3'ail- 
way transport, form a striking exception. Sprung from the 
humblest ranks of the colliers of Northumberland, trained in 
the hard and mechanical duties of a coal-pit — unblest by the 
light of education, unacquainted with the jwoud discoveries of 
science, unassisted save by the friends he earned by his own 
integrity, ability, and talent, — opposed by a formidable array 
of adverse circumstances, and by prejudices and interests more 
formidable still, — George Stephenson owed ey^y inch of his 
progress to himself; he acquired by painful labour and hard- 
earned experience everything he knew, everything he did, 
everything he‘ possessed ; and thfe voMrne before us exhibits to 
the reader a picture of courageous perseverance which entitles 
him to the admiration of his count/fymei and the world, as 
mux^h as those prodigious results of ingenuity and. calculation 
which are identified with his name. 

We know few books in the English language, we can point 
to few lives of English worthies, more honourable to the people 
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among whom such men arc born. The career of George 
Stephenson, like that of Lord Collingwoocl, in another pro- 
fession but in a kindred spirit, furnishes a memorable and 
beneficial example of tlic highest fame, not acquired by dashing 
exploits or by any sudden inspiration, but by stout-hearted 
faith and endurance, by t^ie careful ‘improvement of time, and 
by the maxim that patience is the truest genius. Such qualities 
arc independent of the gifts of fortune, and the men who 
combine them with tlic highest order of intellect deserve to 
stand above the favourites of fortune. They arc a lesson to 
the world ; and if the biography of the heroic ages has inspired 
many a gallant deed of enterprise and valour, the biography of 
George Stephenson is not less calculated to cncourage*anv4 to 
inform the character and the efforls of many, an Englisli artisan 
who may aspire by the same means to similar success. 

• Mr. Smiles has seized wdth excellent taste and feeling the 
liigh moral tone of his subject.. Ills work is perfectly unaf- 
fected, unpretending, and true. lie Jippears to have felt that 
his task was to draw an honest picture of an honest man ; and 
he has heightened the charm of the narrative by touches of 
Jiatural feeling and simjdc worth, to which George Stej)licnsori 
Avas no stranger. The Interest of the story gains on us step 
by step as we advance from the gin at Mid^Mill and tlic pit at 
Illack Callcrtoii, to his eslablishmeut as engine-wright at Kil- 
llngworlh, — y^vhere his first locomotive engine was made, — 
tlience by a gradual series of progressive inventions to the first 
lines of railway, to the construction of his ^ Knckct,’ wdiich 
bore away the prize on the opening of the Liverpool and 
Slaucliej^er Kailroad, and finally to lhc prodigious devehqancnt 
of the railway system throughout this kingdom and all the 
civilised’ countries in the world. In all these events it may, 
without exaggeration, be said that George Steplieiison was not 
only the first and the most prominent, but often the sole actor. 
In his early conviction of the speed his engliie was destined to 
accomplish, in bis invariable preference for the locpinotivc over 
the fixed engine, and in his far-sighted conception of the 
change this invention would produce in all existing modes of 
communication and transport, he stood alone. Even his sup* 
porters and friends wore alarmed at the magnitude of his 
anticipations, and entreated him to be more moderate in his 
jiromises, if he wished be thought trustworthy and sane. 
Little gifted with facility of speech or ingenuity of argument, 
it w^as more easy for George Stephenson to perform and to 
exceed liis own surprising predictions, than to persuade other 
men of their feasibility. Barely thirty years have elapsed since 
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this revolution in the mechanism of social intercourse began. 
Those amongst us who have reached the middle age can 
remember every step of its progress ; but living as we now do 
in the midst of the results which daily experience has rendered 
so familiar to us, it is scarcely possible even for ourselves to 
recall the prodigious amount of incredulity, of apprehension, of 
scientific absurdity, of legal chicanery, of sturdy prejudice, 
whicli were arrayed agains'o the most important improvement 
the world lias beheld since the invention of printing. In front 
of all these antagonists George Stephenson stood erect, col- 
.ooted, and undismayed. He relied on no arts and no influence 
l)iit those which he had acquired from perseverance and expe- 
rience* His judgment was so correct and his eye so sure, that 
he seems by intuitipn to have discovered the right path, where 
everything about him was hesitation and perplexity. But 
when once the impulse had been given by his genius, he foui»d 
a nation of unbounded wealthy and enterprise ready and eager 
to follow his lead. Although he had passed the meridian of 
life before the first locomotive ran <m the first railway, yet ho 
lived long enough to see thousands of miles of railway executed 
iiv in progress; to see hundreds of millions expended on the 
creation of these iron tracks hearing along tlieir fiery mes- 
sengers ; to direct? the execution of works far exceeding in 
magnitude the greatest operations of human labour; and to 
verify his own prediction that locomotive railways would becoim^ 
the highways of the world. 

It is not our intention on the present occasion to follow in 
detail the interesting narrative of these cliangcs which ISIr. 
Smiles has given us. The * Life of George Stephcitson ’ lias 
already been widely circulated — it deserves to bo read uni- 
versally, — and no succinct rot^iew^ of it can do justice to its 
merits. But the subject itself is in continual and ra])id 
progress. The results and the develojiment of the railway 
system arc still imperfectly known and incomplete. Every 
month adds something to the knowledge derived from expe- 
rience in the management of these vast concerns. In addition 
to tlieir mechanical requirements and their social effects, rail- 
roads have become one of the first commercial interests of the 
country : their annual revenue is that of a kingdom ; their 
capital may be estimated at nearly half the National Debt. 
Sui>ply and demand, property and J^abour, have become in a 
great mcasuye dependent on this amazing .instrument; and 
there is no class of the community which is not more or less 
interested in their prosperity. W c therefore propose to devote 
some pages to the consideration of the present state of the Kail- 
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ways of Great Britain ; and we hope to ho able to bring to this 
discussion some materials which have iK>t yet been commu- 
nicated to the public. 

At the present time nearly 9000 miles of railway have been 
completed in the British Isles, and it may be assumed that 
about 21,000 miles arc opjpn for trafiic in the rest of Europe, 
and 25,000 in America. 

Some idea of the relative accommodation afforded by railways 
to the po[)ulatioii of different countries is afibrdcd by dividing 
the amount of money expended *on railways in each country by 
the number of its inhabitants.* Thus in 1855 the money ex- 
j)endcd per inhabitant amounted to 

194 shillings in Great Britain. • 

33 „ Prussia. 

30 „ Prance. 

43 „ Belgium. 

8 „ Austria. 

25 s. Germany. 

At the beginning of the present year the money expended 
upon railways in Great Britain and Ireland amounted probably 
to 313,000,000/. 

Mr, Jlobcrt Stcplienson, in his Address delivered to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in January,* 1856, which is ap- 
pended to this volume, observes — 

‘ Our tunnels have traversed hills and penetrated beneath nioiiri- 
taiiis to the extent of nearly seventy miles. Of our viaducts I am 
not at- present able to give the precise extent, but some estimate may 
be formed from the fact of there being in J^ondoii, and the suburbs, 
nearly eleven miles of viaduct passing tiirough the streets. Of rail- 
way bridges there must Lave been built at least 25,000; far more 
than all the bridges ever previously kiiowji in Fmglaiul.' 

* Taking at an average 70,000 cubic jj^ards to a mile, the earthworks 
will measure 550,000,000 cubic yards. What does this l epresent ? 
We are accustomed to regard 8t. Paul’s as *a test for height and space ; 
but by the side of the pyramid of earth these works would' rear, St. 
Paul’s would he but as a pigmy by a giant. Imagine a inountuiti 
lialf a mile in diameter at its base, and soaring into the clouds^ one 
mile and a half in height ; that would be the size of the mountain of 
earth which these earthworks would form. • 

‘ The accomplishment of these vast works has largely developed our 
knowledge of tlic principles of construction, and has led to the 
thorough investigation of tlie strength of materials. 

* ‘ The large amount of machinery which the railway system re- 

quired has given a great impulse to mechanical engineering. 

‘ It is computed that no less than 80,000,000 miles are annually 
traversed on our railways. Now, to run 80,000,000 itliles per annum, 
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2^ miles of railway, at least, must be covered by trains, during every 
second of time, tlirougliput the entire year. 

M To work our railways even to their present extent, there must be 
at least 5000 locomotive engines ; and supposing an engine with its 
tejider to measure only .>o feet, it will be seen that the whole 
number required to work our raihvay system would extend in one 
straight line over 30 miles, or the whole distance from London to 
Chatham. But these are only engines and tenders. The number of 
vehicles of every sort empldycd cannot be much less than 150,000. 
Taking the length of each vehicle at 20 feet, you \vill find that could 
150,000 be linked together in o'ne train they would reach from 
London4o Aberdeen, or a distance* of 500 miles.’ 

This rapid adoj)tioii of an entirely new system of locomotion 
whi'cli overset prejudices, destroyed vested interests, and has 
literally changed tlie whole face of society, tvas due principally 
to the fact, that the trade of the country had in many places 
reached the utmost expansion of which it was capable with 
ordinary roads and canals. Traction on ordinary roads was ex- 
pensive: and canals, which would only accoinniodatc a limited 
traffic, were liable to the obstructions of drought in summer 
and of ice in winter. The railway, on the other hand, could ac- 
commodate a comparatively unlimited traffic with greater cer- 
tainty, greater speed, and at a low rate. 

If wc look upoiv roads, railways, and canals, with tlic vehicles 
and boats upon them, as machines for transport, a railway with 
the locomotive is the most perfect machine contrived to perform 
a similar duty. But the cost of a machine is In propi)rtloii to 
its excellence, and unless the amount of traffic anticipated be 
sufficient to cover the working expenses of the line, the con- 
struction of a railway can hardly be said to be advantageous to 
the community in which it is placed, tliough it may be useful 
to local interests. When high speeds arc not required, a rail- 
way sufficient for all pur^joses of locomotion or of intercourse 
may be constructed and ntaintained more cheaply than a good 
ordinary road — and hence a railway will be found to be the 
best arterial means of communication In a new country. Thus 
in the Western States of the United States of America, the tracks 
of tJie emigrants have been sueceeded by railways, wliich form 
the principal links between many of the towns ; and even river 
navigation has> been to a great extent superseded by railways, 
because they are free from the uncertainties which attend navi- 
gation in summer and winter. 

A railway will not, however, prove remunerative unless a 
certain amount of traffic passes over it, and unless that traffic 
Ij^^eonveyed in trains of a certain size. Hence in this mode of 
conveyance tlte desires of the few must give way to the claims 
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of the multitude, llailway trr v eiling Is^ however, so fur more 
comfortable and speedy than any other existing system oHoco- 
motlon, that where railways exist all classes arc, as It were, com- 
])clled to resort to them ; the same locomotive whirls along the 
same rail the duchess and the bag-iinin, the fugitive and his 
pursuer, the man of business who lives by saving time, and the 
man of fashion who lives by killing it. The case of railway 
travelling has enormously augmentfid tjic facilities of travel 
through our own and foreign countries ; and this freedom of in- 
tercourse has already removed apiousand prejudices, and contri- 
buted to the maintenance of those friendly relations winch arc 
the best security of mutual advantage, of common knowledge, 
and of general peace. These indirect results of railway cclfii- 
inumeation on modern society both in Kurope and America are 
incalculably great. TI\ey form an essential part of that re- 
markable power which enables man in the ninctcentli century 
to triLimpli over space and time;. and it is one of the imperish- 
able glories of this country, and the pepuliar honour of George 
Stcplicnson, that tliis mighty agent of civilisation was created 
by his genius within tlic territory of Great Britain. 

In addition to the indirect benefit due to railway communi- 
cation by diffusing knowledge and iutelligcnce, it directly in- 
creases capital, by cheapening conveyance, «1nd hence leads to 
increased production. Thus there are parts of Wiltshire, for 
instance, wlierc, before the railway was opened (two years ago), 
the amount of artificial manure sent Into the district scarcely 
exceeded 150 tons per annum; the quantity now sent amounts 
to between 3000 and 4000 tons per annum. So with coal, the 
introduction of railways in many districts has been the means 
of reducing the price of coal from and 40.v. per ton to 22s, 
per ton, and thus, besides the direct saving of money effected by 
the cheaper mode of conveyance, tJio reduction in 2 >ricc enables 
the farmer and the artisan to save labour by an extended apf)K-* 
cation of steam jiower. In the cattle trade, the farmers from 
Aberdeen and Devonshire send up their cattle by railway, 
either direct to the market in London or for previous fattening 
in the rich pastures of Lincolnshire and Somersetshire. Gar- 
deners from the west of England send their early fruits to Covent 
Garden; and Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, and Liribolnshire sup- 
ply butter and milk for the London market. The railways 
have also largely increased the fish trade. . 

* Before railways existed, the inland counties of England were 
unsupplied with fish from the coast. Now fresh sea fish enters into 
the consumption of almost every family of the middle class in every 
considerable town. In the fish trade indeed railways have caused 
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and are causing a prodigious revolution. Large fishing establish- 
jnents have been ibrnaed oji different parts of the east coast. Before 
the Norfolk railway was constructed, the conveyance of fish from 
Yarmouth to London was entirely conducted in light vans with post 
horses, and was represented by a bulk of about 2000 tons a year. 
At present 2000 tons of fish are not unfrequently carried on the 
Norfolk railway not in a year but in at»fort night.’ (/?. Stejihenson^s 
Address,) 

The effects of the railway on the development of national 
industry arc not less extraordinary. 

‘ Look at the boiler plate manufacture, comparatively insignificant 
before iron vessels and steam locomotives came into existence, and 
one of the most important elements of the trade to which it 
appertiilns. Such is the extent of this branch of manufacture, that, 
extensive as they arc, the iron works are not even yet able to render 
the supply equal to the demand.’ {R, Stephenson' s Address.) 

Ironstone is brought from Cumberland, from Wales, and from 
Northamptonshire, to feed the" forges of Staffordshire. If rail- 
ways did not exist tliii. supply would be as impossible as the 
removal of the iron produced. The railway also sets free a 
large amount of capital, by rendering it unnecessary for small 
tlealers in the country to hold large stocks of goods. Bailway 
travelling also effepts an important saving of time to the whole 
community. Mr. Bobert Stephenson says : — 

^ Again, “Time is money.” At least 111,000,000 passengers 
travel every year by our railways, an average of 12 miles each. 
They perform tlic journey in half an hour. At the average rate of 
speed of the stage coach, a journey of 12 miles would have occupied 
au hour and a half. Here is a direct saving of one hour upon every 
average journey performed by 111,000,000 of persons annually. 
These 111,000,000 hours saved arc equal to 14,000,000 days, or 
38,000 years, in the life of a working man, sup[)osing him to work 
eight hours a day ; and allowing at the rate of 3s. a day for his 
' labour, the annual saving to the imtion, on this low average scale, is 
not less than 2,000,000/. per annum.’ 

The excursion trains, which enable the artisan to leave a 
crowded city on a Sunday to refresh his mind and body by 
bverdhing the pure air of heaven, are most important elements 
in the moral as well as the physical improvement of the working 
classes. ‘ 

It appears from the published returns of traffic upon rail- 
w’ays for the year 1856 , that 129 , 315,196 persona travelled 
1 , 822 , 049,476 miles, and paid nearly 11 , 000 , 000 /. in fares; that 
10 > 450,625 cattle, sheep, and pigs were conveyed at an ex- 
pense to the senders of 517 , 786 /. ; 23 , 823,930 tons of merchan- 
dise were .conveyed and charged 7 , 685 , 379 /. for conveyance; 
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and that 40,938,675 tons of minerals were caiiried for 3,5JS5,991/. 
The total receipts on railways for the year 1856 amounted to 
23,165,493/. 

In order to carry on tliis large trade the total number of 
persons employed on railways on the 30th of June 1857 
amounted to 110,000 pervsojns. We have heard it observed by 
more than one country clergyman that the fact of railway com- 
panies requiring their servants to reac? and write has been a great 
stimulus in many parislies to agricultural labourers to attend 
classes on winter eveninscs. In Uddition to the large number of 
servants employed on railways, Mr. R. Stephenson, estimates 
tliat 50,000 men arc engaged collaterally in the preparation of 
iron, timber, stone, buildings, &c. ; and that, with their famiKcs, 
those that arc dependent upon railways represent therefore 1 In 
50 of the population. 

The railway interest, thus pow'erful in number, [josscsses a 
complete organisation, ancl is lijrgely and influentially repre- 
sented in the Legislature. It is prepared at an/ moment to 
0 })posc any legislative interference witli its rights or its interests. 
It constitutes an itnperinm in impcrio ; but whilst the whole is 
thus powerful, the parts arc in many cases adverse to each other. 
Tlie governing body is. composed of men of wealth and position, 
whose interests arc often identical with those of the public. 
Thorcfc»re, Avhilc the railway interest is powerful to repel attacks 
upon its privileges, it is at the same time powerless to remove 
what it considers to be grievances. 

Railways have thus contributed to increase the wcaltli of the 
country by economising time, by cheapening conveyance, and 
by enabling branches of industry to be pursued, which, without 
them, would have been impossible. Tliey have, moreover, con- 
tributed »directly to im[)rovc the value of pro[)crty in every 
town and agricultural district through which they have passed. 
But in effecting these improvements the promoters of railways 
were met with oj)posltion, and were compelled to submit to 
restrictions, instead of being hailed as benefactors. ‘ Every 
^ man’s baud was against them.’ One of the most curious, and 
we might almost say incredible* portions of the life of George 
Stephenson (if the facts ^ad not occurred within our own 
memory) is the total want of discerflment when this prodigious 
change first began to make itself felt by society, tlie violent 
opposition of landowners, the perplexity of the Legislature, *the 
jibes of the Bar, the contradictions of men of science, the mix- 
ture of incredulity and ill-will, through which the serene energy 
of the great inventor had to plough its course, conscious of the 
magnitude of his designs and of the certainty of his ultimate 
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success.. The pro|?fioters of railways in this country have also 
had the disadvantage of being experimenters in a new science. 
They have had to discover the true principles of that science ; 
the benefit of their experience has been reaped by foreign coun- 
tries, and that experience has been necessarily acquired at an 
enormous cost."^ " ^ 

Let us now inquire what re\vard the promoters of railways 
have received for the benefits which they have thus- conferred 
upon the country. The whole amount of money expended 
upon railways at the end of'* 1856 was 308,775,000/. This 
expend itig-'c, which has been of immense benefit to the nation, 
is equal to more than one-third of the whole amount of the 
ntiLional debt ; but it is not much more than double what was 
spent in two year^ And a half upon the Russian war. Of this 
308,775,000/., 231,416,000/. had been raised by shares, and 
77,359,000/. had been borrow'cd. The cost per mile of all 
railways in Great Britain and .Irelantl lias averaged 40,288/. in 
England, 2^,750/. in Scotland, and 14,808/. in Ireland. On 
the other hand, the more recently constructed railways have 
only averaged 12,273/. per mile in England, 5,408/. in Scot- 
land, and 6,716/. in Ireland. The total receipts In 1856 
amounted to 23,165,000/., of which 10,887,000/. was absorbed in 
working expenses, 'and 3,607,000/. in payment of interest upon 
the borrowed money. The remainder affords a return of 3*72 
per cent, upon the whole share capital invested. But of this 
share capital 57,057,000/. is preferential capital, the interest 
upon which averages 5*65 percent.; therefore the average in- 
terest upon ordinary share capital is 3*12 per cent. The av erage 
interest on tlie English railways being 3*5 per cent., on the 
Scotch 2*7 per cent., and on the Irish 4 per cent. Such a re- 
turn upon the capital invested in railways cannot be considered 
a fair remuneration to the promoters, because it is not like 
money on mortgage or in the funds, where the interest is 
certain and paid regularly; but this is money earned by close 
and careful management, and upon a property subject to de- 
terioration. 

^ It will be sufficient to instance, as an evidence of the cost of 
expci’ienee, a few facts witli^ reference to the use of permanent way. 
The Loudon and Birmingham Railway Company laid their rails at 
an enormous cxj)cnse on stone blocks, which being found too rigid 
were obliged to be all removed. Similarly the Great Western Com- 
pany laid their line upon longitudinal bearers supported at intervals 
on piles ; these piles were fixed at great expense, but were also sub- 
sequently obliged to be removed, bccauise they occasioned a series of 
unyielding points on an otherwise somewhat flexible road. 
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111 other countries, it will be seen from the table which we 
i^ubjoin in a note/ that whilst the cost of <ionstructIon has been 
less, the receipts have dforded a better return upon the capital 
invested. 

It is thus clear that railway property in this country has not 
proved rgniimerative to t|^c promoters of railways, notwith- 
standing the value which railways liave been to the nation, and 
to the world at large. The prlncfpal ^cause of the un remu- 
nerative character of English lines is the large amount of 
money spent upon them, which 'has been in part due to two 
causes independent of the railway companies, (viz.) 1st. Par- 
liamentary legislation ; and, 2ndly, -the exorbitant prices for 
land and compensation levied upon them by landowners, aUhoili'gli 
the landowners are the persons whose property has been im- 
proved by the railways to a greater extent probably than the 
property of any other class. * ^ 

The Pailway Interest publisbed last spring in the ^Railway 
Times,’ a ineiuorial to the Poard of Trade, which purported to 
detail the existing grievances. 

These were as follows : — 

1. The tendency of Parliament to concede competing or 
otherwise unnecessary lines 6f railway. 

2. The continued infliction of the passcngc?r tax. 

3. The incrpiilablc manner in which railway companies are 
assessed to the poor rate. 

4. The infringement upon the lawful income of railways b}' 
the Post Office in carrying parcels. 

5. The partial and oppressive manner in which Lord Camp- 
bclfs Act operates in cases of accident. 

We propose to examine briefly the nature and extent of each 
of these grievances. In the first place, the memorial states : — 
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‘ It is not our desire that the railway system should be legisJntiVely 
rOvStrict^id within its present limits, or that existing shareholders 
should, by an}*' process whatever, be nominally or practically gifted 
with a monopoly of tlie means of railway transit. We should submit 
to the introduction of new lines of railway wherever called for by 
absolute necessity, that necessity being evidenced hy hrma fide sub- 
scriptions from the locality represented ^as desiring additimial accom- 
modation. In such cases, liow^ever, we consider that the Legislature 
Avould only be doing jpstic^ to its previous enactmejjts in giving 
former applicants time to complete their engagement's, so that they 
might be able at the proper time* to exliibit their ability ami tlieir 
willingness to consider the wants bf the public as well as their own 
proper remuneration.’ 

"‘''Tlia^questlon of competition was very fully discussed in 
Cardwell’s Committee in 1853 ; ami it was tlicn laid down tliat 
no general rules could be framed for the guidance of Parlia- 
mentary Committees, but that each case must rest on its own 
special merits, and hence that the decision must be left to the 
Committees on the Hills. Since tlie sitting of that Committee 
the decisions of Parluiineiitary Committees have been more 
uniform than they previously ivere ; but until some fixed prin- 
ciple shall have been laid down upon wliich the decisions are 
to be based, railway companies must feel that the value of their 
property is unccrtiiin, as they will undoubtedly be liable, in 
many parts of the country, for several years to come, to in- 
vasions of their territory by projects for new lines, whicli must 
alter the existing relations of traffic. 

In speaking of tiiis question, Mr. 11, Stephenson says : — 

‘ If, instead of leaving the decision of these subjects to inexperi- 
enced tribunals, a mixed commission could be organised, of practical 
men, of acknowledged legal, commercial, and mechanical ability, 
there might be hope for us*. What we want is a tribunal upon these 
subjects, competent to judge, and willing to devote its attention to 
railway subjects only. We do not impute to I^arliaraent that it is 
dishonest ; but wc irnj)ute that it is incompetent. Neither its prac- 
tical experience, nor its lime, nor its system of j>rocedure, are adapted 
for railway •fegislation. Hoth Houses, indeed, admit their incompe- 
tcncy, by referring llie consideration of every question to select 
eonfmittees. But go into a select committee, and observe how it is 
composed. Observe the fist of subjects committed to it for investi- 
gation — including as it does, not only railway bills, but gas bills, 
water bills, canal bills, navigation bills, drainage bills, and burial 
bills. It is most unnatural to suppose that such tribunals can be 
satisfactory to those who have embarked hundreds of millions of 
money in the greatest enterprises of the age. " 

‘ What we ask is, knowle<lge. Givq us, we say, a tribunal com- 
petent to form a sound opinion. Commit to that tribunal, with any 
restrictions you think necessary, the whole of the great questions 
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appertaining to our system. Let it protect private interests apart 
from railways: l(it it judge of the desirabUity of initiatory measures, 
of all proposals for purchases, amalgamations/ or other railway 
arrangements ; delegate to it the power of enforcing sucli regulations 
and restrictions as may* be thought needful, to secure the rights of 
private persons, or of the public; devolve on it the duty of consoli- 
dating, if possible, the railway laws, and of making sueli amendments 
therein, as the public interests, and tlie property now depending upon 
the system, may require ; give' it full uelegated autliority over us in 
any way you please : all wc ask is, that it shall be a tribunal that is 
impartial, and that is tlioroiighly Inibrmed ; and if impqtrtiality and 
intelligence are secured, we do nol fear for the result.’ • 

Wc have made this full quotation from Mr. 11. Stephensomis 
address, in order to show what must be assumed to be ^lie ieel- 
ing of the ^ railway interest ’ on this subject; but we must at 
the same time observe that, although Mr. It. Stejihenson is a 
Member of Parliament, and must be thoroughly conversant 
with the proceedings in cases of .Railway Bills, he lias not done 
justice to the proceedings of Commjttccs of the' House of 
Commons. 

Wo have already shown, that since 1853 the ajipointmcnt of a 
General Committee on Hallway and Canal Bills has introduced 
some system into the proceedings of the House, at least with 
respect to those Bills; and the Comrnittelb of Selection has 
exercised with great care and judgment the duty imposed 
upon it, of choosing this Committee, from which the chairmen 
of the Committees on Groups ai'O appointed; and although the 
want of technical and special knowledge in tlie members of the 
Committees may be a subject for regret, yet how. could tile ad- 
judication of these questions be given to members who possess 
the knoAvledgc, when those mernbei's arc mixed uj), either as 
friends oi* antagonists, in the very speculations upt>u which tj^e 
adjudication is required? At the same time there is not one 
constant tribunal by whom uniform j)rinciples can be laid down 
and adhered to; but each set of bills, in each year, is adju- 
dicated upon by a different committee; and questions of prin- 
ciple have to run the gauntlet of two distinct tribunals, each 
appointed only for the special occasion, — one in tlqj HouSfe of 
Commoiis, the other In the House of Lords, — which are both all- 
powerful to reject or accept unconditionally the actual scheme 
submitted, but powerless to adopt a middle course, although it 
might be more advisable. 

The radical error of the Houses of Parliament in reference to 
private bill legislation -is, that instead of laying down clearly- 
defined principles, that is to say, a general law, to guide a tribu- 
CYII. NO. CCXVIII. " E E 
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nq,l in its adjudication upon tlie detailed sclieincs brought before 
it, they undertake tlicmt^elvcs to hear and adjudicate upon the 
detailed cases. 

The principal form which the extension of railway communi- 
cation takes at tlie presenj lime is that of the construction of 
cheap local lines ; and it is both for ^tlie interest of the public, 
as well as for that of the railway companies, tliat every facility 
sliould be alFordcd to tlieir'^ development. We arc inclined to 
think that at least for linfts of this description, intended not 
to hitcrlcre with the rights of existing companies, but to form 
feeders to tlicm, it would be advantageous to constitute a tri- 
Ijunal to act under a general law, somewhat similar to the Ge- 
ner*d liuilroad Boards in the United States of America. Such 
a tribunal would enable the promoters to obtain the necessary 
powers for acquiring land, and for crossing roads, &c. ; and it 
might also have power, under defined conditions, of approving 
of working arrangements between companies. It would of 
course be necessary that the exercise of all authority by siicli 
a tribunal should be subject to revision by Parliament. The 
decisions of a tribunal so constituted would at least be uniform, 
wliereas the decisions by Parliamentary Committees arc almost 
necessarily as uncertain as if drawn from a lottery. 

In considering the history of railway legislation, it is indeed 
impossible to look back, without humiliation and dismay, at 
the conduct of Parliament, and, we must add, of many of the 
statesmen who ought to have guided the decisions of Parliament 
on those questions. No general principle has ever been con- 
sistently adhered to. Xo gx'iicral plan or system embracing 
the railway communications of Great Britain Avas ever con- 
ceived. Everything has been done piecemeal ; every scheme 
h^s been alternately opposed by factious or rival interests, and 
promoted by petty and personal interests. Enormous sums 
have been wasted in these disputes. ^Sums not less enormous 
have been extracted from the pockets of shareholders and the 
public for wild and w orthless purposes. And all this has oc- 
curred because (chiefly under the administration of Sir Kobert 
Pe^i) no jresolute attempt was made by the Government to 
assert some principle of authority, and to rescue railway specu- 
lation from the anarchy into which it had been allowed to falh 

The whole blame of this speculation does not, however, rest 
on the Legislature; and Ave cannot admit that the ordinary laws 
which regulate demand and supply were not applicable to rail- 
ways, had not the operation of these laws been interrupted by 
disturbing elements, Wc endeavoured to show, on a former 
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occasion^, that the hi^h preliminary and parliamentary expenses 
'\vliich legislation in this conptry necessitates, make it the inte- 
rest of lawyers, engineers, and parliamentary agents to get u\) 
schemes merely for the sake of the parliamentary campaign, and 
as a means of livelihood for themselves ; and that the cost of 
passing an Act of Parliament makes those who have obtained 
one think that they have obtained something which must 
eventually prove valuable, and whicli they, therefore, do not 
like to allow to expire. 

2. The second point in tlie grijcvances of the railway compa- 
nies is that of passenger duty. The tax of five per cen^ upon 
the receipts from passengers fimounts to about eight per cgi\^. * 
of the net receipts from passengers, as it may be assumed 
that the cost of a passenger train averages from thirty to 
forty per cent, of the receipts ; but the duty Is remitted on 
[>arliamcntary trains, and al-^o on a large number of excursion 
trains. The amount of revenue •derived from this source has 
been estimated to he about 300,000/. -This tax is a relic of 
ibc days of stage coaelios; even steam-boats arc exempt from 
it. It presses heavily on the ordinary shareholders where divi- 
dends are small. And in these days, when travelling is no 
longer the luxury of the few, but is essential ^to the conduct of 
many classes of business, there does not appear to be more 
reason for taxing passengers than for taxing the transport of 
cattle or morchandise. 

3. In the third place, the very heavy amount of rates which 
railway companies are often compelled to pay on parochial as- 
sessments, is a very severe burden upon them. The rates and 
government duty on English and Scotch llailways arc equal to 
about fourteen per cent, of the net receipts. The law appears 
to Jpe that a railway shall be rated upon the amount which 
it IS probable that a third party would give in shape of rent 
for the railway, and this value is ascertained by taking the 
gross earnings, and by allowing deductions somewhat as fol- 
lows: — viz. a percentage for interest upon the capital invested 
in the moveable carrying stock ; a percentage for tenai^ts’ 
profits upon the same capital; a percentage for depreciation 
of the stock ; a sum for the cost of conducting th® business as 
carriers; the annual value of stations and buildings rated sepa- 
rately from the railway; and a stim for renewing rails, sleepers, &c. 

The question of rating is undoubtedly difficult. On the one 
hand, the increased value which is givm to land by improvements 


* See * Edinburgh Review, No. 204. October, 1854, an article 
entitled ‘ Railway Morals and Railway Policy.' 
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renders it subject to be rated accordingly; on the other hand, 
by the terms of an Att passed annually, persons arc not liable to 
be rated for the relief of the poor in respect of their ability de- 
rived from their stock in trade. Notwithstanding which the 
present mode of assessme^nt takes, to some extent, the form of an 
income tax on ralhvays. c 

But it is not so much the amount of rate wliich is objecteJ 
to by railway companies* as the litigation and consequent ex- 
pense to wliich this rating gives rise. The railway companies 
are frequently the largest ratc.-payers in a parish, and therefore 
whetlier they lose or gain their cause, they have to pay the 
• heaviott sliarc of the expense. *As an instance of this may be 
quoted the following cases selected from tlic ^liailway Times’ of 
lavSt year. The Midland Railway occupies twenty-four acres in 
the parish of North Thurmaston, upon which it pays 8/. Oa*. 5(L 
per acre, whilst the rate upon the 4844 other acres in the parish 
‘ is 45. per acre. In Syston^ the railway occupies seventeen 
acres, and pays 6/. 4.9.. 7^/. per acre, wliilst upon the remaining 
1731 acres the rate per acre is 6s. dd. Many other examples 
are quoted in the same paper. But independently of the 
general considcrallim of this question, it appears hard that rail- 
way companies should be subjected to so severe a j)ermancnt 
tax for the benefit of the owners of property in those parishes 
through which their railway passes, as they have been pre- 
viously made to pay to the landowners very high jiriccs for 
laud and compensation; and they have also greatly increased 
the value of the land by providing railway communication 
through it. In a very large number of .Canal Acts Parliament 
limited the ^amount of rates to that of the agricultural value 
of the land as it stood before the canal ‘V as nuKle. 

4. Carriage of parcels by the Post Office. — It is to be 
regretted that although the railways are essential to tlic effici- 
ency of the Post Office, and although the traffic on railways is 
indirectly .benefited by the excellence of postal communication, 
the Post Office authorities and the railway companies do not 
ap])ear to work together in a friendly spirit. When railways 
were first introduced into the country, the authorities of the 
Post Office^ were so wedded to their mail coaclies that they 
did not foresee that the railway must infallibly become the 
high way of the country ; they therefore took no precautions 
, to obtain iair terms from the railway companies; and now they 
complain that the railwJJ^ companies take" advantage of their 
iftonopoly, and charge too high a price ftr the accommoda- 
tion the^ give. We do not propose to decide between 
the parties, but the following are the facts ; — The railway 
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companies are obliged to carry the mails, but if they cannot 
agree with the Post Office upon the ammint of remuneration 
they are to receive, the question is referred to arbitration. 
Whilst the arbitration is pending, the Post Office make no 
jiaynicnts on account, although in some cases an arbitration 
has lasted for two or tlireq years. The award, when made, 
is nominally binding on both parties for a specified number 
of years; but the Post Office cad at any time require a 
change of service, and thus reopen the question. The convey- 
ance of parcels by the Post Office abstracts a considerable 
number of parcels from the railway companies. The complete 
organisation which the Post Office possesses over the whole 
country, especially in the parts remote from railways,, gives 
tlie Post Office great advantages over the iviilway companies 
in competing for this traffic ; but, on the other hand, the 
railway companies have themselves neglected to organise a 
cheap and complete system of parcel traffic between all the dis- 
tricts to which railways have access. \Vc apprehend tliat the 
public would prefer sending their parcels by railway if they felt 
they could do so cheaply and securely ; as the railway company 
is answerable for the loss of a parcel, whereas the Post Office is 
not. Ou the otlior hand, if public convenience requires that the 
Post Office should convey parcels, and if by*this means it in- 
creases its profits, it is but reasonable that the railway companies, 
upon whom the burden of carrying the extra weight in great 
part falls, should obtain a share in that profit. 

5. Lord Campbell’s Compensation Act. — Before this Act 
passed, railway companies were bound to make good any in- 
juries sustained (through the fault of the companies or their 
servants) by persons travelling on the railway, but if death 
ensued no compensation was payable. Lord Campbell’s 

Act the compensation in case of death was made payable to •the 
relations of the deceased person, and this compensation is un- 
limited in amount. Since the compensation is calculated in 
proportion to the mqj^cy-loss sustained, the death by a railway 
accident of a bishop, or of a judge, or of a professional man 
in receipt of a large life income, would entail upon the com- 
pany a very heavy loss. If it had happened that in the acci- 
dent at Reigate last spring the Bishop of Oxforfl (who was a 
passenger in the injured train) had been killed, the damages 
would probably have been such as to have affected the Brighton 
company very severely ; or if the same accident had occurred 
upon the line of its poor neighbour the Caterham Railway Com- 
pany, whose share capital is 30,000/., the result must have been 
total annihilation. Sydney Smith had some prophetic idea of 
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this enactment in his mind, when he said tliat railway com- 
panies^ would not provide for the safety of passengers niitil 
they had hilled a bishop. Persons whose death would entail so 
* heavy a loss, or indeed the annihilation of a small company, do 
;ii0tj however, pay any higher rate of insurance when travelling 
than other passengers. 

dChe railway companies desire tliat the limitations imposed 
on, losses incurred by shlpi4, or in the trausiiort of merchandise 
, or valuable animals, should l)e extended to jiasscngers. Any 
alteration of the law must of ct)urwse be applicable to all cases 
where injury or death from negligence lias ensued; and there 
would bo some difticulty in laying down a definite principle upon 
'wuich.a limited assessment should be made. Moreover, the 
public know that, they must travel by railway ; that the rail- 
■vvay companies possess a complete control of the management ; 
that when accidents have occurred, im^uirics arc hushed up ; 
and that, although in nine cases out ol' ten the so-called accident 
is attributable to defective inanageineut, instead of the defects 
being remedied^ some unfortunates, and comparatively innocent, 
servant is punished. Hence, in the absence of ])ublicity as to 
the causes of railway accidents, in the absence of puuislnnont 
lor defective management, or for the use of unsafe vehicles or 
roads, the public prefer to hold fast to the strong inducement 
to good management, wdiich they conceive to be afforded by 
the chance of 'a heavy pecuniary penalty in case of accident. 

Having thus enumerated the grievances of which railway 
companies complain, and to which must in part be attributed 
the low rate of interest which the ordinary shareholders receive, 
let us turn to the other side of the picture, and consider whe- 
ther'the railway companies have don<5 all they could on their 
part to improve the value of their property and to promote the 
interests of the public. 

The cheapness and facility of railway communication neces- 
sarily give to the railway companies an almost coin])lcte mo- 
nopoly of the carriage of a district. ^Vhe^^ canals existed, they 
have generally bouglit them up ; and they may be considered 
to have absorbed the whole passengers, merchandise, and mi- 
neral traffic of the count I'y. Having thus placed themselves in 
the position 6f universal carriers, it is the duty of railway com- 
panies, and they are required by law, to convey everything 
brought to them under similar circumstances at equal prices. 
It is important, therefore, to consider w hat' are the principles 
by which the conveyance of traflSc is governed" on railways, and 
how the companies have executed the trust of universal car- 
riers which they have assumed. 
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When a mlway has once been constructed, the amount of 
traffic whicli flows over it docs not depend on tlie original cost 
of the line, but upon tlic capabilities of the district, and upon' 
the charges made for conveyance. If it be desired to bring a 
commodity into a particular market, the price for conveyance 
must be so regulated as ^to leave some profit over the expense 
of production ; and it would pay a railway company to carry 
the commodity to the market, provided the charge they make 
be sufficient to Iciive a profit upon the cost of conveyance. 
The price wliich a railway edmpany Arould ask is also regu- 
lated to some extent by the jfroxiimty of competing Boutes, as 
f()]‘ instance, the sea, navigable rivers, canals, or other lines 
of railway, llcsldes this, if a dealer can send full train loads 
at skitcd times, the company may he ab|,e to afford to con- 
vey liis produce at a clieapcr rate than that of persons who 
only send small quantities at imccrlain intervals. Hence the 
cliarge for conveyance to cacli, market, and for dlfterent quan- 
tities *of the same goods, may vaiy. ^If l)us]ness is slack, and 
the plant unemjiloj'ed, a low price may suffice; if it is plentiful, 
a higher price will be demanded. It is foi* the railway company, 
which is thus a dealer in the article of transport, to determine 
tlic special rate at liicli the carriage Avoukl be advantageous, 
just as is the case witli a firm trading in a particular commodity. 
To the manager ol‘ the line is (committed the duty of fixing 
those special rates, which are not made public, nor in some 
case's are they known to any one out of the company, except to 
the persons to whom they arc granted. Tliis secrecy permits, 
and almost encourages, tliose who fix the rates, to give advaii- 
tagOsS occasionally to one trader ovA' another for private imi*f)oses- 
Thc directors of a railway may own collieries on the line, or 
tlie officers of a railway company may have combined amongst 
themselves to supply the district with coal, and for the convey- 
ance of their coal a very low rate may be charged, whilst other 
dealers are made to j)ay a higher rate. In other cases, the rail- 
way company may have determined upon suj)plying the district 
with coal through its own station agents, tlirowing every im- 
pediment in the Avay of ordinary dealers aild charging •them 
higher rates, upon the plea that the supply is better regulated 
by the company, and the public consequently® better served. 
In all cases where the companies have themselves turned dealers 
in any articles, they have driven all private tradere off their 
line by charging the full rates to the traders, and by, conveying 
their own articles at a nominal price. 

So with the parcels’ traffic : they formerly permitted the large 
carrying firms, established before tbe era of railways, to con- 
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tlnue to carry over their lines ; they subsequently drove them 
off by high charges and by harsh treatment. 

Railway companies have l)een formed with the definite ob- 
ject of affording a means of transport to the districts through 
which they are constructed, and we doubt very much whether 
the shareholders derive much profit - from any dealings which 
pass beyond the legitimate sphere of the company ; although 
such dealings may be advafitageous to tliose of their servants 
who are employed as commission agents. * Such transactions 
complicate the accounts, and even though they show an ap- 
parently' large profit, the wear and tear of the stock and road 
maj- not have been covered by the low rate charged. We 
are convhiced that as regards the public, the railway companies 
are more likely to afford fair terms to all comers by strictly 
limiting themselves to the duty of carrying, than by taking 
upon themselves the additional duty of dealers. 

Let us next consider the passenger traffic, which forms a very 
large proportion of the, income of railway companies. ‘ This 
proportion appears, however, to be decreasing; that is to say, the 
goods traffic has increased in a greater ratio than the passenger 
traffic. In 1849 the passenger receipts ’were 53 per cent, of 
the total receipts. In 1856 they amounted to only 44 per cent, 
of the total receipt?. Upon the continental railways the pro- 
portion varies considerably in diffei’ent* countries : thus, upon 
the French railways the receipts from passcngci's appear to be 
52 per cent. ; whilst in Prussia and Germany the passenger 
receipts are scarcely one- third of the total receipts ; and on the 
Austrian railways the fares of passengers amount to only 27 
per c8nt. of the total income.* 

In Jill European countries the passenger traffic is divided into 
three classes, of which the proportionate number travelling by 
each class is nearly as follows : — 




1st. 

2nc]. 

3rd. 



British Isles - 

. 

13 

32 

55 

total 

100 

France - 


9 

33 

- 68 


100 

Germany 

- 

lo 

21-5 

77 


100 

Austria ' - 

- 

2 

24 

74 


100 


On the German and Austrian railways the first and second 
classes are nearly identical with the first class on English rail- 
ways- On the French railways the first, second, and third class 
jy:e used very much by the same classes as on English 
In the United States, with the exception of the 
emignuit <slass, thdre is only one class of passengers- The actual 
n^unber of o^tch class of passenger in the British Isles was in 
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1st. 2n(l. * 

18 49 - - 7,292,812 23,521,^50 

185(> - - 17,117,477 40,666,162 

Tlid receipts per mile for each class were 

1st. 2n(l. 

In 1849 - - , £345 £454 

1856 - - - £352- £404 

anti the actual receipts 

1st. • 2n(l. 

' 1849 - - £1,927,768 • £2,530,969 

1856 - - £2,992,161 £3,438,981 


Sril. 

32,890,322 

71,531,557 


3rtl. 

£326 

'£413 


3rd. 

£1,816,476 

£ 3 , 512;228 


It thus appears that the traffic which shows the .greatest 
tendency to increase, is the third class traffif. But this traffic 
is the one which has received the smallest encouragement. On 
many lines there is only one third class train each way daily ; 
the carriages arc purposely ill vejitilated and ill lighted, with the 
avowed object of compelling the passenger to travel in the second 
class. Similarly, second class carriages are made ^ uncomfortable 
as possible, in order to drive passengers into first class carriages. 
This policy is dictated by the idea that persons must of necessity 
travel, and that therefore as much should be got out of each 
passenger as possible on each journey. This idea is, however, 
erroneous. No doubt a very large class do travel upon business, 
but if travplling be uncomfortable and expensive, the business 
which would have otherwise occupied two journies, will be con- 
densed into one. 

On the Frencli railways more accommodation is afforded to 
the lower class traffic ; and wc find from the published returns 
for 1853, that for that year 

1st. 2na. 3ra. 

The receipts per mile were - £337 £327 £496 

And the total receipts - £790,701 £767,472 £1,164,741 

thus showing a more decided preponderance of receipt from the 
third class traffic. The statistical Report on Frencli Railways 
drawn up in 1856 for the Minister of Public Works, observes 
on this subject, that ^ the comfort of the carriages has^very 
^ little to do with the numbers travelling in the different classes, 
* but that the selection of the class is regulateu tfy the speed of 
‘ the trains.’ 

We are not in favour of an indiscriminate lowering of fares, 
but the profit of a railway company must be made rather from 
the conveyance of large masses for short distances and at low 
rates than from conveying a few for long ' distanees and at 
high rates ; and, therefore, whilst retaining high prices for those 
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wlio a,re willing to pay for superior accommoclntion, attention, 
and high speed, cveryjacility should be afforded for developing 
the third class traffic ; the accommodation given in the tl>ird class 
carriages being such as to reduce to the smallest point the 
necessity of attention from the railway officials, whicli forms an 
important clement in the cost of passengers’ traffic. As a mere 
question of transport a load of humKn beings is a very cheap 
description of cargo, because it walks into the carriages, and 
walks away at the end of the journey; this lias bqen recognised 
by railway companies in tlie case of cxciirsloii trains, in which 
trains fylly loaded are run at ^ery low rates. It cannot, liow- 
cver, be expected that as soon as third class accommodation is 
afforded in a district tlic trains will be at once filled. I his traffic 
has been habitually repressed, and the habits of the lower 
classes liave been formed accordingly. But railway companies 
slionld look to the future. The upper and middle classes liave 
learned' to consider a railway journey as easy as a drive or a 
walk; but the limit of travelling by those classes must have 
been nearly reaqlied ; there is, liowa vcr, no strictly dnnvn line 
between their habits and tliose of the lower classes ; the latter 
would iiimilarly use the railway if it were placed wdtliiu their 
reach; the fat'mer w'ould often willingly dispense with his liorse, 
and the artisan would often be willing to be carried to his work, 
if he could do so at a cheap rate, hi developing cheap local 
traffic, great punctuality is a first necessity, otherwise the time 
lost in waiting at stations Is more than equivalent to the saving; 
and besides punctuality, tlio liours at Avhicli the trains arc timed 
to run, and the price, vshould never vary. 

It is not, however, from exceptional rates, or from Imperfec- 
tions -in the development of the traffic on raihvays that the 
■want of profit alone occurs ; from these causes tlie companies 
may not always fill their trains, and not always be adequately 
paid for tlie accommodation they furnisli. But they also occa- 
sionally give too high a price for the commodities that they pur- 
chase. The manufacturer Avho supplies an article desires soine- 
limes to propitiate the agent whose duty it is to receive and 
to approve it. Tor instance, a present of a grand piano, or 
something equivalent, may precede the arrival of a new loco- 
motive, in order 1:o ensure the locomotive’s being approved of 
by the officer appointed for the purpose ; any pot de vin (as the 
Fx'ench cal! it) of this nature must be finally paid by the company. 

The considerations wffiich we have enumeraited above show 
that it is necessary that the charge for transport should be regu- 
lated to some extent by the price of the articles in different 
markets, and that trains should never be run at a loss : it is 
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therefore essential to eflScient management that the accounts of 
railway companies should show how tlio expenditure is appor- 
tioned over each description of service. To ascertain thih, the 
cost of each part of the railway, the work done by it, and by 
the vehicles upon it, must be recorded. Yet the inibrniation 
possessed and recorded by the companies on these essential points 
is extremely defective. *^The consumption of coal is alFected by 
thc state of the road; thus in America, where the joints of the 
rails arc very bad, the consumption of fuel for the same amount 
of work is Iiiglier than in this 'country. It is also affected by 
the condition of the several parts of tlic rolling stock, and this 
can only be traced by keeping an account of the performance of 
the different ]xirts of the vehicles. The vehicles on a railway 
sIkjuIcI be utilised to the utmost, and to pffect this the daily 
j)Osltion and performance of each should be recorded. On the 
best continental lines information of* this natui'C is carerully col- 
lected and studied ; but, as a rule, English railway companies 
have not learnt that the additional cost of the few clerks 
who would be required for collecting this information would 
sooji be repaid by a clearer knowledge of the liiuuicial position 
of each branch of the railway-service, and by the increased 
Jacility for checking waste or abuses. 

The several ])oiiits to which wc have Allied attention show 
that it is not by legislation alone that railway property can be 
placed on a sound looting, but that much must be done by the 
comjmiiics tlicniselves. The interests of the shareholders will 
never be f>ropcrly guarded until the guardians they appoint arc 
ade({uatc]y l emunerated, and made strictly accountable ^br the 
trust they assume. But at ])resciit the shareholders arc almost 
powerless to interfere in the management of their ])r(5perty. 
The directors are elected for a specified term, and cannot be 
removed until that term has expired. Tlicy have full control 
of the funds, and can apply them to any jmrposes they choose ; 
they can, or rather do, nominate the auditors, through whom 
alone the shareholders could practically obtain any knowledge 
of the funds being misspent ; — if opposed, the directors can use 
the money of the company to canvass for votes in their sujfport ; 
whereas, the expenses of individual shareholders must be borne 
by themselves. Is it astonishing, therefore, tlflit shareholders 
take so little interest in the management of the concerns in 
which they have invested their money ? The office of director is 
much sought after ; hfut it affords little return in money for the 
sacrifice of time which it entails ; hence it can only be supposed 
that the directors are paid by collateral advantages in the shape 
of either extra civility, free passes, patronage, low rates, or some 
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other consideration. If able and experienced men are required 
to devote their whole ,tlinc to the management of a railway, 
they must be well paid and endowed with full power. But at 
the same time the shareholders must guard against fraud, col- 
lusion or mismanagement, by establishing an ctheient audit. 

We do not mean by the teinn audit merely the accurate 
examination of vouchers and disburseriients. We consider that 
* whilst it is a managerial function to prescribe and regulate the 
^ means, and to provide such checks and countcr-chccks upon 
‘ its working as shall insure ttie fullest return for service ren- 
‘ dered, and permit the greatest aevclopment of its capabilities, 
‘ it is the function of the auditor to determine, on behalf of liis 
‘ ^Constituents, the value, sufficiency, and completion of such 
" arrangements.’* The audit of railway accounts should follow 
out the details of every transaction. The auditor should trace 
out whether the company had rendered services at too low a 
price, or given 'too high a consideration for materials, work or 
other value received. He should trace out whether full use is 
made of the means at the disposal of the manager, and whether 
the sources of revenue are properly developed. He should 
show whether the expenditure has all been bond fide expen- 
diture for the legitimate purposes of the railway, or whether it 
includes also charges 'for new projects, or for oi)position to 
other companies, or for fanciful objects of the directors, 
which have not been sanctioned by the shareholders. The 
auditor should further cause the accounts to be so made up 
as to enable the shareholders to understand the true position 
of their affairs. 

We* have endeavoured, as briefly as was consistent with so 
vast a eubject, to sketch out the present state of the railway 
system. We have shown that the promoters of railways had to 
establish a new principle of locomotion in the face of hostile 
landowners, adverse interests, and a blind legislature, instead of 
being assisted in a discovery, which by cheapening transport has 
been a positive accession of wealth to the community ; that after 
the value of railways was recognised, the legislature allowed 
and encouraged a headlong course of speculation and competi- 
tion, which, whilst it has no doubt developed the resources of 
the country, ia» productive of great loss to those with whose 
money these competing lines were made ; that the absence of all 
system in the private bill legislation is still a grievous evil to 
the community ; that the railway interest is Su^ected to litiga- 
tion and heavy local burdens, by the parties whose property has 

— 

♦ Audit Defined and Explained. Waterlow* 1857. 
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been cliiefly improved : but, on tlie other liand, railway com- 
panies liave spent large sums in reckless competition ^vith each 
other; they have not, on their part, managed their property in 
the most careful and judicious manner ; and they haver not ful- 
filled the duty of universal carriers which they have assumed, 
with a due regard to the^intcrcsts and the requirements of the 
public. However much may be due from the nation to the 
j>romoters of railways^it is clear tlAt tlje removal of burdens by 
legislation will not sutnee to place railway property in a paying 
condition. The ^improvement *must emanate from the railway 
interest ; and we are convinced that if they were to unite in a 
comprehensive and practical scheme for placing railway property 
on a sound basis, in which the interests of the public (really 
identical with their own) received due consideration, Parl^iment 
would be ready -to assist them. 


• 

Aut. — The IVorks of the late Etlyar Allan Poe : loith a 
Memoir hy HiJFUS WiLMOT ( JiusWOLU, and Notices of hh 
Life (uid Genius by X. P. AViLl^lS and J. li. Lowell. 4 
vols. Kew York: 1857. 

t 

Allan Poe was in^iontcstlbly one of the most worth- 
less ])crsoj)s of whom we have any record in tlie world of 
letters. JMany authors may have been as idle; many as im- 
provident ; some as drunken and dissipated ; and a few, perhaps, 
as treacherous and ungrateful ; but he seems to have succeeded 
in attracting and combining, in bis own person, all the floating 
vices which genius had hitherto shown itself capable of grasping 
in its widest and most eccentric orbit. As the faults of this 
writer present themselves’ more upon a level with thc^ordihary 
gaze than the loftier qualities which his friends ascribe to 
liiiii, we shall venture to introduce him to tlic reader, in the 
first instance, by his humbler every day actions ; satisfied that 
it is not of much moment how a picture has been commenced, 
if the proportions prove correct at last. Fuseli, as we inow, 
preferred beginning his sketch of the human figure at the 
lowest point, and \?^orked from the foot upwards. In like 
manner, we shall begin with the defects, — or, to give them 
their true title, with the substantial vices, of Edgar Poe, — 
proposing to ourselves to ascend ultimately to his virtues, should 
we discover any ; at all events, to those rare qualities and en- 
dowments, the demonstration of which has entitled him to no 
mean place on the rolls of the Temple of Fame. 
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lie waSj as we have said, a blackguard of undeniable mark. 
Yet his chances of sucoess at llio outset of life \Yerc great and 
manifold. Nature was bountiful to him ; bestowing upon him 
a ^pleasillg person and excellent talents. Fortune favoured 
him ; education and society expanded and jiolislicd his in- 
tellect, and improved his manner pto an insinuating and 
almost irresistible address. Upon these foundations he took 
his stand ; became early vefy popular agiongst his associates ; 
and might have erected a laudable reputation, had he pos- 
sessed ordinary prudence. he defied his good Genius. 

There was a perpetual strife between him and virtue, in which 
virtue was never triumphantf. His moral stamen was weak, 
and dem;indcd resolute treatment; but instead of seeking a 
bracir^ and healthy^ atmosphere, he preferred the irnpurcr airs, 
and g^e way readily to those low and vulgar appetites, which 
infallibly relax and press down the victim to the lowest state of 
social abasement. 

He arrived at the end of his descent, after many alarms, many 
warnings, that might liave deterred hijn, and induced him to Iry 
another course. For the most instructive teaching of Edgar Poo 
Y/as in the roughest school of life. He had, indeed, for a brief 
period the advantage of some grave counsel at Charlottesville. 
But he left that place early, when his intellect was merely in 
its adolescent state. It was in his subsequent transit through 
poverty and degradation, when he had to battle not only ivith 
the world, luit also with those compunctious visitors that force 
their way into the most olistinate bosom, that he received his 
most valuable lessons. The natural soil, liowcvcr, was barren 
of good. The seed was sown upon a rock ; or, if the reader 
prefer it, upon one of those shifting unprofitable sands which no 
culture will bring into fertility. 

It seems impossible to have kept him upright. His tendency 
was decidedly downwards. He was, time after time, cautioned, 
forgiven, punished. All tender expostulation, all severe measures, 
were alike unavailable. The usual prizes of life, — reputation, 
competency, friendship, love, — presented themselves in turn; but 
they were all in turn neglected or forfeited, — repeatedly, in 
fact, abandoned, under the detestable pa^ion for drink. He 
outraged his beficfactor, he deceived his friends, he sacrificed his 
love, — he became a beggar, — a vagabond, — the slanderer of a 
woman, — the delirious drunken pauper of a common hospitiil, 
— h^ted by some — despised by others — and a\oided by all re- 
spectable men. The weakness of human nature has, we imagine, 
its limit ; htit the biography of Poe has satisfied us that thS lowest 
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abyss of moral imbecility and disrepute was never attained 
until he came, and stood forth a warning k) the times to come. 

We say all this very unwillingly ; for we admire sincerely 
many things tliat Mr. Poe has produced. W e arc Avilling to 
believe that there may have been, as Mrs. Osgood lias stated, an 
amiable side to his character ; and that Ids motlicr-In*]aw had 
cause to lament his loss. e learn, moreover, from Mr. Willis, 
that at one time, in the later portion o^ his life, he was in- 
^ variably punctual and industrious.’ The tesllmony of that 
gentleman and of iMr. Low^ell (bSth men of eminence in litera- 
ture,) tempted us at first to suspend our opinion of the author; 
but the w^cigbt of evidence on the darker side proved over- 
wlielining, and left us no choice but to admit the fact upon 
record, and to stigmatise witli our most decided reprobation 
those misdeeds that seem to have constituted almost the only 
history of Ids short career. 

And, here, let it not bo surmised that Poe was an ^ enemy 
^ only to himself.' ITis was, as -Mr. Ggswold states, a ^ slirewd 
and naturally uuamiable character.’ We refuse our assent to 
tlie argument of one of his advocates, tliat Gds wliolc nature was 
‘ reversed by a ^ngh^ glass of wine ; ’ and that ^ Ids insulting 
‘ arrogance and bad licartcdnoss’ had no deeper origin than a 
modicum of that agreeable fuiuid. Wc Ifian rq^tlier to the 
ancient proverb, wldcli asserts that Truth is made manifest 
upon convivial occasions. ]\Ioreo\cr, Ids ingratitude and In- 
sults to’wards j\Ir. Allan, ^Ir. White, Burton, and Ids 
affianced wife, — his harsh and dishonest criticisms upon Mr. 
Osborn and ]Mr. Jones (each, in fact, contradicted by Idmself) 
and others, were not momentary Hashes of ill humour; while 
his long and clal^oratc depreciation of Mr. Longfellow '(one 
part of it meriting particular condemnation), and finally his de- 
liberate threats of publicly slandering a lady merely because she 
claimed the return of a loan of money, cannot by possibility be 
referred to so feeble and temporary an impetus as ^a single glass 
of wine.’ They sprang undoubtedly from wdiat Mr. Griswold 
calls ® his naturally unamiablc character.’ 

To this and to his moral weakness must be ascribed* the' 
melancholy and poverty wdiicli we are told overshadowed his 
life. That he was very often unhappy wc have ifo doubt ; but 
that condition of mind was obviously referable to his excesses. 
It was the collapse after the high-strained revel. That he was 
frequently poor^enougli is also ^ very probable ; and yet, what is 
that but saying that he shared ^he ordinary fortunes of authors, 
many of whom too readily barter for the pleasures of writing and 
popularity, or the remote chances of future fame, those material 
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coniforte^ whmh ^trcJoitnti to spring gencfi^aHy froip f^^lar ine- 
chamcal industry, or. other uiiexcitihg eniploymenfs of Abminon 
Some of tliese men, Jioweter, fendur^e =^|)overty^vdry bravely ; 
some, with little l^elp and no ^y&pathjr ; some for years, — some 
fbr all their humble an*d laborious, days. . Thby begin life with 
bright hop^s and resolute hcm*ts. ’ They see above them Par- 
na^5sus or 'Helicon, guite accessible.^ There is El Dorado also, 
in the misty distance. ^ Yet they work on, from hour to hour, 
from week to week, witliout much rejnning. And, at the end 
of many years, perhaps, they discover that their only reward has 
been in the shape of a vulgar payment, — a loaf of bread, a pot 
of beer, rfnd an empty garret. Finally, they die wdtliout an 
historian to chronicle their labours, or even to notice their 
having once existed- Their very comrades content themselves 
with looking out for better fare to-morrow, and pass on to 
another friend. 

We now turn, ivithout more ado, to the biography and 
Works before us. In the front of the first volume is the 

{ )ortrait of the author. It deserves note. His friends speak of 
lis pale and beautiful face. Upon ourselves the impression 
made is very diflcrcnt. It seems rather to confirm the opinion 
derived from his liistory and writings. It seems to us pinclied, 
painful^ jealous, iriitablc, andwetik; and is altogether wanting 
in that frank, manly, generous character which takes the faiu y 
of the beliolder at the first glance. 

Edgar Allan Poe, we are told, was the son of an American 
father and an English mother. On the death of liis i-espectablo 
parents, which event occurred when he was about six years of 
age, he ivas thrown pejiiiiless uj)on ihc world. Providence de- 
creed thaii he sliould be adoj)ted by a rich and benevolent mer- 
chant, Mr*. Jplm Allan. This gentleman took him to England ; 
placed him at school tlierc for four or five years; and, on liis 
return to the United States, entered him at the University of 
Charlottesville. Here the youth broke loose from the trammels 
of authority, and distinguished himself not only by his talents, 
but by the wildest excesses. It is argued, in his excuse, that 
the miinners of the University at this time were extremely dis- 
solute. Poe, however, young as he was, exceeded all his fel- 
lows. Not only, it is said, was he ^ the wildest and most 
‘reckless student of his class;’ but he mastered the most dil- 
ficnlt problems with ease, and kept ‘ fill the while in the first 
‘ rank for scholarship.’ He would, in fact, have ‘^gi^duated in the 
‘ highest honours, hitd;Mot hiV gtoibling, inteTrnperalj^, and other 
^ vices induced his expulsion from the University.^" Tlius early 
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did the demo^i diseJqsfi i|$«lf waa tq h^vve such w ^ejr-t; 
whelmiojgf infiuencteC on Ms fufftre life., ' , . . , 

His e,UQWtoce of ^oney at hfid been lifaeral f / 

yet he quitted tihat pl%c% very' j^cM‘ M when Mr, 

Allan'refused to seme of his ^t gaidaihg, h® AV;rote him 
an abusive letter and left his neii^. ’ / . 

For about a year he seed! to have wandered throt^h I2urojJe ; 
but at the end of that time he contrives to; reach St. \PeterSn% 
burgbj where the American minister (Mr. Middle^n) is sum- 
moned one day to save him frooi the penalties , of . a drunkeix 
debauch. , Through this gentlentan’s kindness Pob is endibled to 
return to America. Mr. Allan (although he ^ is. now not so 
cordial as formerly) declares himself stilL willing to serve the 
culprit, and, at his request, exerts his interest and obtains a 
scholarship in the military academy. Here Poe works assidu- . 
ously for some months, but his habits of dissipation are renewed, 
and ill ^ ten months from his matriculation he is cashiered.’ 

Upon this second expulsion he goes once more to the house, 
of Mr. Allan, at Kichmond, who is even then disposed to treat 
him as a son, but Poe, by some very otfensive act, forces his old 
patron to close his doors against him. At this time, it appears 
rdi^it Mr. Allan had married, for his second wife, a Miss Paterr 
who was considerably younget than hunaself., Pp^’s OAvn 
rii tnnt of this offence is that he only ridiculed this vmrriage^ of % 
A,V /jcn( factor, and had a quarrel with his wife, But^a much 
darker story is told on the other side, and one that is said to be 
dM,.nnatoiy 1<> Poe’s character. That the offence was very grave 
is undoubted, inasmuch Mr. Allan, hitherto so repeatedly 
forgiving, thought it iiecessliry to banish the ‘adopted son’ from 
his house, and refused to see him again. On this gentleman’s 
di; nth, in 1834, it was found that of his large property ‘ not 'a 
miir was bequeathed to Poe. 

Oiir future author now endeavours to earn his bretid by print- 
ing a volume of poems, and by contributing to the journals. T4ie 
result is a failure ; and his next step is to enlist as a private 
ftckidicr, and then — to desert. His friends surj^ii^ tliat he p^o-' 
bably did not %e the ‘ monotony of a soldicr’S'^^life.’ It 
not appear that he encountered the punishment which he de- 
served for his breach of military discipline ; but tiblit he had to 
fare hardly is clearly the case.. For he subsequently^ contpsts 
for, and (almost as a matter of <K)pri^) pbltains, a certain prize - 
offered by tha proprietor of ‘ Baltb^ora Saturday Visitor; ’ 

and upon tbp oefeasion domel^^war^; state of the most 
squalid poverty* Hi§ 4estitn|p 4pn^^ operates so 

effectually^ on some < ^mpassion^fo p^ple, especially on a Mn ; 

VOL. CVI|. * F r 
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Kennedy, that he is sentto a clothing store, and afterwards to a 
bath, in order to enable him to recover, outwardly at least, the 
appeatffcnce of a gentHm^- . * v. , , 

the help of new fri^ds he>oW^ the editorship of 
Ha * Richmond ]Viag^^ine,^bhf >fte|r a short time is,, foupd ^ in a 
r^oonditionr of brutifli^^ckilhkepi^^,’ which ^ reteultsiii his dis- 

* mi^al/ His ^ employer at this p#iod was a Mr. White, a 

gentleman evidently kind „ and long-enduring, but who at the 
same tinm spehl^s very plainly; to ^ Kdgar 5 ’ consenting to take 
him back aa aii>as^istant, ohiy^on condition that he will ^pro- 
^ mise to sepa#ite"fSpoin the bottle.’ This promise is of course 
speedily made,^»i^and as speedily broken. ^ 

' We are not .able tb ascertain the precise date at which he 
borrowed a poem from Professor Longfellow, imitated it, and 
afterwards Aeno^eed the author as a plagiarist from himself, the 
Simulator* i. Xhe mimic poem is tailed ‘ The llaunted House/ 
and ' is" one of l^oe's best ]>ieces of verse. The original is 
^ The Beleaguered City,’ of Mr. Longfellow. There .are, neces- 
sarily, statement and counterstatement in this case; but while 
jwc l)ave the-<most entire reliance on Mr. Longfellow’s word, we 
confess that we place none whatever on tlio assertion of l^dgar 
•Poe. , ‘ 

Poe ’19 jQOXf;^p|)e^taaoe is as a writer in a magazine established 
by Mr.‘ 13iurt6it,Jrin Philadelphia. He remains with this gen- 
tlerhan till tTune, 1840, more than a year. This long lapse into 
sobriety/is followed by the usual fit of iu temperance. ^ On one 

* occasion i-eturning after the regular day of publication, he 

* [Mig. Burton] found the number unfinished, and Poe incapable 
‘ of duty.’ Notwithstanding this the wretched culprit Is for- 
givey, and accepted again as a coadjutor in the magazine, his 
emjdoyer however addressing to him some words of counsel, 
front which inay be discerned a fresh and not very favourable 

' feature in Poe’s character: — 

iyou must get rid/ Mr. Burton advises, ‘of your avowed ill feel’ 
iug% toU)ard your brother authors. You sny tlie people love havoc. 
I tlunk they l 9 ye justice, T think you yourself would not have 
writle%the article %n Dawes, in a more healtliy state of iphid. 1 am 
not {raihmelled by any vulgar consideration of cxjy^liency. ^ would 
rather Ipse flpney tliaa by such undue severity wound the feelings 
of a kind-h^rtl6^ and honourable man. 1 regret your word-catching 

^ 'Xhis letter, at once so sensible and sq honounthlq to its writer, 

. productive of jio good result It woS4j|^ seeift^rather to 
have^l^nerated, or, to apeak more .correctly, to have encouraged 
.the pf .some of those seedf^of malignity and ingratitude 
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which had been slumbering in the breast of his correspondent ; 
for, 

‘ In two or three months afterv^Hfarda Burton went out of town to 
fulfil a professional engagement, leaving material and directions for 
completing the next number of the magazine in four days. He was 
absent nearly a fortnight, and on his rethiHiJie found that his printer 
in the meanwhile had not rfceiveJ'a line of copy; but that Poe had 
prepared the prospectus of a new monthly^ obtained transcripts 
of his subscription and account book's^ to bejised in a scheme for sup- 
planting him / ’ . , 

From* the house of Mr. Bui»ton our author migrates to that 
of Mr. Graham, wliere he is installed as editor of ‘ Graham’s 
^ Magazine.’ He works there for a short time, and is again 
dismissed. He then tries to establish a journal of his own^ 
'called ‘ The Stylus,’ but fails, and eventual^, in 1844, removes 
to- New York. Here he distinguishes himself by borrowing 
fifty dollars from a ‘ celebrated literary lady.’ On failing to 
repay them on the day promised,* ami being asked for an acknow- 
ledgment of the debt, to be shown to the lady’s husband, he 
at (jiicc denies all knowledge of the transaction^ and threatens 
to cxliibit, to the husband, a coiTCsjjondence which^ as he states, 
^ would make the icoman infamous^ if she said any more on the 
‘ subject" Such corresj)ondciice iiad never ^existed I . 

Af ter being made acquainted with this act, which could only 
have emanated from a creature in the very lowest condition of 
de})ravity, tlic reader will naturally dismiss from his breast all 
sympathy Avith the good or bad fortune of Mr. Edgar Poe. 

The few remaining incidents of J)is life afford little , or no 
variety or relief from the foregoing history. They are* all 
tinged by the same gloom. His wife, wliom he had married 
when residing at Richmond, dies. During her last illness, her 
mother is met going about from place to place, in, the bitter 
weather, lialf-starved and thinly clad, with a poem or some 
other literary article, which she was striving to sell ; or other- 
wise she was begging for him and his poor partner, both being 
in want of the commonest necessaries of life. . 

Nevertheless^ even after this prostrationj'^B^e seem^ tef'^have 
arisen for a short period, and to have, signalized himsetf by^sotne 
more literary activity. He wrote an essay,^ en|itied ^Eureka,’ 
delivered lectures, and — his wife being then dead.~e^aged 
hiuiself to marry ^ one of the most Jprilliant women ol^New 
^ Englan^d.’ Thifii engageihent, one that he means 

to breaf." * Mitrk ti\e/ he" says, * 1 shall not marry her.’ in 
furtherance of this gentlemanlike decision, he deliberately gels 
drunks and on tBfe evening before the appointed bridal is found 
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^ reeling through the streets, and in his drunkenness commits, 
^ at her house, such outrages as render jit necessary to summon 
the jJoUce*’ - He weiit from New York with a ^determination 
^ thm to induce the ending oj; the engagement^ and — succeeded. 

Hjs last journey is now to be taken. He travels as far as 
Baltimore, but never returns. He is seen a short time after- 
wards in that city, in such a state as# is induced by long-conti- 
nued intoxication, and aftei; ^ a night of insanity and exposure,’ 
he is carried to a hospital, and there, on the evening of Sunday, 
the 7th day of October, 1849, he dies, at the age of thirty-eight" 
years ! 

One df his biographers concludes with the words, ^ It is a 
^ melancholy histoty.’ We trust that it will prove a profitable 
one; for“ unless we are mistaken, it involves a moral that may 
be studied with advantage by future authors. 

"Wfe have now tp offer an opinion on the peculiar features and 
literary* value of Poe’s productions in prose and verse. In 
reference to the former, we are’ disposed to think that wc can 
.trace his inspiration in h great measure to the writings of 
Godwin and Charles Brocken Browne. There is in %ach the 
same love of the morbid and improbable; the satrie frequent 
straining of the interest ; the same tracing, step by step, logi- 
cally as it were an(l elaborsitely, through all its complicated 
rplations, a terrible mystery to its source. These authors 
pursue events through alTtheir possible involutions, but seldom 
deal with character. There is indeed a singular want of the 
, dramatic faculty in all these eminent persons. Godwin, it is 
tiiifC, ip his ® Fleetwood’ and ^ Mandeville,’ and" Browne in 
^ Ormond,’ and ‘ Arthur Mervyn,’ made an effort to draw forth 
some human peculiarities; but their personages are little more, 
after all, than stately abstractions Pr impersonations of certain 
moods or guesses of their own minds, tlie results of solitary 
thinking. Whatever latent qualities tlipy possess, each of their 
figures reminds one somewhat of the cocoon, — a thing drawn 
from' the entrails qf its parent, with no .apparent vitality 
about it. 

I?6tw|tli8tandmg the appearance of originality^;, due perhaps 
morefothe ecoentiicity of hik life and the deformity of his moral 
character^thoitt to the of freshness of his intellect, it is 

tp trace throti^Out Edgar PoeI^ writings impre^ions derived 
ffoyii authors he had eh&Mcd to read or contrivances which hnd 
hji8 memQry.,i»;j^S^^ indeedoan W bo iiro»#dered a 
truly original winter, thdt he perpetually reminds us, of some- 
thing we. read before* he imitates matter- 

of-faot pS^j^ion that gives such reality to the fictions of Defoe ; 
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sometimes he pursues the fantastical or horrible night mares of. 
Hoffman ; sometimes a thought visits ' him from the highly- 
wi’ought philosophy of Novalis^ or the huge and irregular genius 
of J can Paul ; sometimes he loses hitnself, like the Louis Lam- 
bert of Balzae, in the labyrinth of /transcendental speculation. 
But though he resembled these writers in bis love of the 
marvellous, and in his ingenious treatment of it, he is inferior to 
the least of them in depth. His reading Avas doubtless curious 
rather than accurate, desultory gather than wide ; and his genius 
greAV rank in a half-cultivated s?oil.^ 

Considered apart from his poetry, Poe’s fictions seem to re- 
solve themselves for the most part into two classes : — one like 
those to which we have already adverted, where a series of facts 
^xovcn mysteriously out of some unknown jlremisesare brought 
apparently to a logical result ; the other, where the author 
deals strictly with a single event ; where there is little or no 
preliminary matter, but the i*e!icler is at once hurried into a 
species of catastrophe," or conclusion flf the most exciting cha- 
racter. "^Tliese last-mentioned fictions are necessarily short, 
because the sympathy of the reader could not possibly remain 
at the high point of tension to which he is raised by the torture 
of the scene. In a few instances we encounter merely a gloomy 
scene, (sometimes very highly wrought and picturescj^ue,) or a 
human being fashioned out of the most ghastly materials, — -a 
tale, in short, without any result, properly speaking. We look 
in at the death-bed of a man : we see him writhe — utter a few 
words referable to some Imperfectly disclosed event ; or he pro- 
fesses to expound, under mesmeric influence, while lie is dying, 
or token he is. deady certain things A^hich the human mind in 
its wakeful healthy state is quite incapable of comprehending. 

It should not be forgotten that in some of these sketches, 
Avhich a^ the most mysterious in their treatment, the author 
has contrived to absolve himself from the necessity, of verifying, 
in his usual manner, the rationale of his design. He ascends 


* Jt is a curious example of his superficial acqu^^iitance witR, the 
literature of oth^r lands;’ that ^n recapitul^ing the iitles a mys-^ 
terious library of bopks in the Misuse of among a 

list' of cabalistic volumes Gresset's "^Yert^^r^ eviwitly in complete 
igrtorance of what he is talking iboutl (^^sseVs * Vert vert* is the 
antipodes 'pf ^be's \^.Raveh‘f but Of the former 

poem, and the tragic inteifest of the tetcir, tuima on the reite- 
ration of bipi-lrngudge : arid it not that i^oe tnay have; 

had in Jus;jn!nd vague ii^pression or recollection of Gresset’s 
celebrated'parrot. 
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into the oioudie{$t regyons of metaphysics, of speculatidn, — of 
conjecture — of dreams ! Gk)d, as we learn, amongst other things, 
from ^ Mesmeric revelation,’ is ^ unparticled matter.’ From M. 
Yoldemar we collect, that a man, thrown into a mesmeric state 
just before death, Avill not fenl j speak after deaths but will remain 
unaltered for some months afterwards, and only betray the frail 
and crumbling evidence of his mortality, when a few ^ mesineric * 
^’passes’ have succeeded in restoring him to his real decayed 
condition. He then falls to pieces and dissolves, ^ a mass of 
^ loathsome putrescence.’ — That such sketches were considered 
hy the author as unimportant, and not as a grand or final effort 
to ensure himself a name in the literature of‘ his country, we 
can readily .believe. Nevertheless, there is surely something 
very morbid in all these fancies and prolusions of the intellect. 

There can be no question but that Edgar Poe possessed much 
subtlety of thought 1 an acute reasoning faculty; imagination 
of a gloomy character, and a remarkable power of analysis. 
This last quality, wliich from its frequent use almost verges 
upon disease, pervaded nearly all his stories, and is ii?' effect his 
main characteristic. Other persons have drawn as unreservedly 
from the depths of horror. But few others, with the exception 
of Browne and Godwin, have devoted tliemselves to that 
curious persevering analysis of worldly mysteries by which Poe 
bits 'earned sp large a pdrtion of liis reputation. The impres- 
flion made upon the mind of the reader by the apparently won- 
derful solutions of the most difficult problems will not easily be 
fdrgotten. Yet, on examining the marvel more attentively, he 
will divest himself of a good deal of his admiration, by reflecting 
(as Dr. Griswpid justly ob^rves) that the ingenuity is displayed 
^ ia unravelling a web which has been woven foV the express 
^ purpose of unravelling.’ jSvery man, in fact* is able readily 
to explain the riddle which he himself li^ fabricated^ however 
laborious t^p process of nianufactnring it may have bfeen. 

How far the tilling interest which P^e ^infused into his 
stories may be traced to the acute sqhpations wlhich he himself 
endpr^ in. a state of exciteracij,t or’ deJSpondency, we have no 
means of kno#ixj^. But think thigjt no winter would have 
resorted so to the violent measures |?^d e^^treme dis- 

jtresses \yhu^ ^ of;his,|nirratives, in good 

;sQU|id coiiditiim of appears to have 

absolutely cmil^rail^e^^by a prbmsioi|o£‘ \^iona alarim 
Wirise up:Aromrhi^ pageSias|rom,tfie Spectacle 
becawfee is over, 

and left Jast to ^artaEo^of l|ss stirring- 

pfeasi^rej^'andi to return the calmpir sensations of ordinary life. 
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Edgar Poe had no humour, properly so called. His laugh 
was feeble, or it was a laugh of ill-temper, exhibiting little 
beyond the turbulence of his own mind. He was carping and 
sarcastic, and threw out occasionally a shower of sharp words 
upon the demerits of l^is contemporaries; but of that genial 
humour .which shines through a character, fixes it in a class, 
and shows by what natural gradations it moves, and by what 
aspects and impulses it claims to resfcmbje the large brotherhood* 
of man, he possessed nothing. ' Tlie ordinary incidents of life 
— the domestic affections, the passions, tlie intermixture of good 
and evil, of strength and weakness, in the great human family 
who pass by our cloors every day, and who sit beside us, love us,, 
serve us, maltreat us (as the varying mood prompts) were 
uiiknovvm to him, or disregarded. Yet these things coiTstitute 
tllo staple — the best and most essential parts of the modern 
novel. They intrude themselves, in fact, into our acquaintance, 
so frequently, so intimately, , that wc cannot ignore their 
existence. In the present case, we a^c at a loss to understand 
how a pijrson so acute as our author cpuld have neglected to 
place upon record what must have 'so incessantly forced itself 
uj)oii liis observation; nay, wliat must have met and jostled 
him so frequently in his I’ough journey through life. 

Of the tales in which^ the analytical po^ver of the author is 
more obviously exerted, the least unpleasant are ^ The Purloined 
^ Letter,’ and ‘ The Golden Bug.’ * The Murders in the Rue 
^ Morgue/ and ^ The Mystery of Maarie llogct,’ are, like too 
many of his other fictions, saturated with blood. In order that 
the reader m^y satisfy his curiosity as to the construction of 
these plots, tfie stories themselves, must be read. It is quite 
impossible, jin tbe space at present ai our command, to transcribe 
either of thq$e"stories, and without such complete transcription 
the mysterioilB minutp, details, which and in the tracing and 
solutibft of which tKe merit resldc^j cannot be explained. 
elect, therefore, to teke our extract from a sk^ch in which 
another quali^ of thfe iuthor’s. blind can shown. 

A youth is siippoi^ to be sitting orf^the top of a cliff, or 
mountain overlooking the Jt is called, ^ Helseggen the 

^ clouify/ an^arose,'^a sheer eff %kck 

*shinii% roak, jqme The 

^youth’s coin^an1|)il^ ^ old out toiylii-ds 

the' Norwa^cphslt^ the|>,^l:^f vaj^S^ heheath intb^ 

the sW' 

^ We MA fielseg- 

genj toVhicK'we freA thp so that 
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wo had caught no glimpse of the sea until it* had burst upon us from 
the summit* As the man «^poke, I became aware of a loud and 

S radually increasing sound, like the moaning of a vast herd of buf- 
iloes upon an American piairic; and at the same moment 1 per- 
Cei\ ed that what seamen term the chopping character of the ocean 
beneath us was lapidly changing into a current which set to the 
eastward. Even while I gazed, this c^irrent acquired a monstrous 
velocity. Each moment added to its speed — to its headlong im- 
petuosity. In five minutes ^the whole sea, as far as Vurrgh, \va.-> 
lashed into ungovernable fury ; but at was between Moakoe and tlie 
coast that the main uproar held its sway. Here the vast b(d of 
the wuteis, seamed and scarred info a thousand Conflicting cliannels, 
burst sucldenly into phronsied convuKion — heaving, boiling, hiss- 
ing — gyrating in gigantic and innumerable vorticc s and all 
whirling* and plunging on to the eastward with a rapidity which 
water never elsewhere assumes^ except in precipitous descents. 

In a few minutes more, there came ot^er the scene another radical 
alteration. The general surface giew somewhat more smooth, and 
the whiilpools, one by one, disappeared, while prodigious streaks of 
foam became ajiparent where none had been seen before. These 
streaks, at length, spreading out to a great distance, and entering 
into combination, took ufito themselves the gyiatory motion of the 
subsided vortices, and seemed to form the germ of another moie 
vast. Suddenly — very ‘suddenly — this assumed a di'^tinct ami 
definite existence, in p, circle of more than a mile m diameter. Tlie 
edge of the whirl was represented by a broad belt of gleaming spray ; 
but no particle of this slipped into the mouth of the terrific fuinul, 
whose interior, as far as the eye could fathom it, was a smooth, 
shining, and jet-black wall of water, inclined to the horizon at an 
angle of some forty-five degrees, speeding dizzily round and lound 
with a swaying and sweltering motion, and sending forth to tln^ 
winds an appalnng voice, half shriek, half roar, such as not even the 
mighty cataract of Niagara eter lifts up in its agony to Heaven. 

‘ The mountain trembled to its very base, and the rock rocked. I 
threw myself upon my face, and citing to the scant heihage in an 
excess of nervous agitation. ^ ^ 

‘ •^This,” smd I at length, te the old man — this caii be "nothing 
sUOt^an the peat whirlpool of the Maelstrom;,"' 

‘ So it is somotimea termed,” said he. ^ We ifol^gians call it 
theMoskoe-strom, frdm the island of Moskpe jin the midway/" ' (\(ol, 
i. pp. 16^ 164.) 




man, 
that 1 

. ^ ^ And he 

tells him Itow 1^^ land feis bjiseth^ hw^been out 
J^ne day^ and bemg a-bont to i^eturn 

bv fm adverse 

\i\ I .their* stdrt^O^rd MiWer, and favourable 

bbf hfl at iktb Wfere taken ttbaelc by an 
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unusual breeze from over Helseggen. They could not make 
way, and one of them was proposing to return to their anchor- 
age, when they observed the whole of the horizon covered with 
a singular copper- coloured cloud, that ‘ rose with the most 
^ amazing velocity.’ In a minute the storm was upon them. 
The masts went by the l^oard, taking with them the narrator’s 
younger brother. He and his elder brother, however, cling to 
the barque. * 

‘ “ For some moments we were completely deluged, as I say, and all 
this time I held iny breath, and -clung to the bolt. When I could 
stand it no longer I raised myself upon my knees, still keeping hold 
with my hands, and thus got my head clear. Presently our little 
boat gave herself a shako, just as a dog does in coming out of the 
AAmtcr, and thus rid herself, in some measure, of the seas. I was now 
trying to get the better of the stupor that had come over me, and to 
collect my senses so as to see what was to be done*, when I felt some- 
body grasp my arm. It was ray elder brother, and my heart leaped 
for joy, for I had made sure thajtlie was overboard — but the next 
moment all this joy was turned into heritor — for he put his mouth 
close to my ear, ami screamed out the %vord, * Moskoe-strom ! ’ 

‘ ‘‘No one ever will know what my feelings were at that moment. 
I shook from head to foot as if 1 had had the most violent lit of the 
ague. I 'knew what he meant by that one word well ^nough — I 
knew what he wished to make mo understand,® With the wind that 
now drove us on, we were bound for theVhirl of the Strom, and 
nothing could save us ! 

‘ “ You perceive that in crossing the Strom channel^ we always 
went a long way up above the whirl, even in the calmest weather, 
and then had to wait and watch carefully for the slack — but now we 
were driving right upon the pool itself, and in such a hurricane as 
this! ‘To be sure,’ I thought, ‘we shall get there just about the 
slack — there is some little hope in that ’ — but in the next moment 
I cursed myself for being so great a fool as to dream of hope at all. 
I kiiew very Well that we were doomed, had we been ten times a 
ninety-gun ship.’” (Vol. i. pp. 169, 170.) 

They are now within a quarter of a niile of the Mo&koe-. 
strom. The^ l^ecognise the place, but it ^ nb'morc like the 
every-day whirlpool than the whirlpool itself is like, a null race. 

< It c^uld not have been more thaMwo minutes when wc 

suddenlyi^lt the waves st|b^9e, atitd wer0 tevelcipeSt in foam. The 
boat made a sharjfi&lf tnm to and then shot olf In its new 

direction like a thcSsaerbihlt. Jtl Ae ^llxn^^^momenl^ the roaring' ;t|oise 
of the water ^a» C 9 nipletety drowned yt a kind 6f shrill shriek — 
such a sound as yqu mSght Imagine the wat«r-]^ipes of 

many thou||Lnd steam^veif^els, alltoj^ther* We 

were now m tip belt of surf alwaya J 

thought, of pourse, that jtdother would pluofee ua into^ho 
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abyss — down which we could only see indistinctly on account of the 
amazing velocity with which we were borne along. The boat did 
not sfeem to sink into the water at all, but to skim like an air-bubble 
upon the surface of the surge. Her starboard side was next the 
whirl, and on the larlwsird arose the world of ocean we had left. 
It stood like a huge writhing wall between us and the horizon. 

* How often we made the circuit o:f^“the belt it is impossible to 
say. We careered round apd round for perhaps an hour, flying 
rather than floating, getting gradually more and more into the middle 
of the surge, and' then nearer and nearer to its horrible inner edge. 
All this time I had never left go of the ring-bolt. My bi'Other was 
at the stern, holding on to a small empty water-cask which had been 
securely lashed under the coop of the .counter, and was the only 
thing on deck that had not bebn swept overboard when the gale first 
took us. As we approached the brink of the pit he let go his hold 
upon this, and made ‘for the ring, from which, in the agony of his 
terror, he endeavoured to force iny hands, as it was not large enough 
to afford us both a secure grasp. I never felt deeper grief than when 
I saw him attempt this act — akhoiigh I knew he was a madman 
when he did it — a raving maniac through sheer fright. I did nut 
care, however, to contest, the point with him. I knew it could make 
no difference, whether either of us held on at all ; so 1 let him have 
the bolt, and went astern to the cask. This there was no great dif- 
ficulty in doing ; for the smack flew round steadily enough,. and upon 
an even lieel — only^swaying to and fro, wdth tlie immense sweeps 
* and swelters of the wTiirl, Scarcely had I sectu^ed myself>in my new 
position, when we gave a wild lurch to starboard, and rushed head- 
long into the abyss. 1 muttered a hurried prayer to God, and thought 
all was over. 

^ As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, I had instinctively 
tightened iny hold upon the barrel, anil closed my eyes. For some 
seconds I dared not open them — while I expected instant destruc- 
tion, and wondered that J was not already in my deatli -struggles with 
the water. But moment after moment elapsed. I still lived. The 
sense of falling' had ceased ; :^pd the motion of the vessel seemed 
much as it had been before, while, in the belt of foam, with the ex- 
ception that .she now lay more along. I took courage and looked 
onc6 again upon the scene. ^ 

* Never shM I forget^^e sensations of awe, and admira- 

tion with which I gazed about me. The boat appeared to be hang* 
ing, ‘as if by magic, midway; d^wn,|,upon thgj interior surface of a 
funnel vast% ci^curafei^ence, wodig^us in depth, ^and i^hose per- 
fectly smooth sades miglilt ifen mistaken %r .eb^y* l^t for the 
' be’^ildering rapidity witji spun and for the 

gl^^ng and ghastly they" shot of, the full 

that circujar rift ai^^id the cJouS|^hiCh if faave^, already 
streamed in a flood ^Iden glory aliixg the black walls 
inte^ ihmoS?,|tces^ 0# the. ^ya% 

1 was too much .to ‘anything, accu- 

gr«mdeur ^vas all that X teheld. 
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When I recovered myself a little, however, my gaze fell instinctively 
downwards. In this direction I wa85> able to* obtain an unobstructed 
view, from the manner in which the smack hung on the inclined snr 
face' of the pool. She was quite upon an even keel — that is to say, 
her deck lay in a plane pamllel with that of the water — but this 
latter sloped at an angle of more than lorty-five degrees, so that we 
seemed to be lying upon oui* beam-ends. I could not help observing, 
nevertheless, that I had scarcely more, difficulty in maintaining rny 
hold and footing in this situation, than •if we had been U]>on a 
dead level ; and this, I suppose, wps owing to the speed at which wo 
revolved. , 

^ The rays of the moon seemed to search the very bottom of tlic 
profound gulf; but still 1 could make out nothing distinctly, on ac- 
count of a thick mist in which everything there was enveloped, and 
over which there hung a magnificent rainbow, lik(3 that rrttrrow and 
tottering bridge wliicli JMussuimen say is the tmly patliAvay between 
Time and Eternity. This mist, or spray, was no doubt occasioned 
by the clashing of the gi eat walls of the funnel, as they all met to- 
gether at the bottom — but the yell that went uj) to the H(?avens from 
out of that mist, I dare not attempt to d(*scribe. 

‘ Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt of foam above, 
had carried us to a great distance doAvii the slope ; but our farther 
descent was by no means profiortionatc. Hoiuicl and round ure swept 
— not with any uniform movement — but in dizzying swings and 
jerks, that sent us sometimes only a lew hundwid yards — sometimes 
nearly the complete circuit of tlie whirl. Our progress downward, 
at each revolution, was slow, but very perceptible. 

‘ “Looking about me upon the wide waste of liquid ebony on which 
Ave were tlius borne, I perceived that our boat was not the only 
object in the embrace of the whirl. Both above and below^ us w^ere 
visible fragments of vessels, large mjlsscs of building timber and 
trunks of trees, with many smaller articles, such as pieces of house 
furniture, broken boxes, barrels and slaves. I have alrea(^ described 
the unnaturaj curiosity which had taken the place of . my original 
terrors. It appeared to grow upon pie as 1 drew nearer and nearer 
to my dreadful doom. I now began to watch, witii a strange interest, 
the numerous things that floated in our company. I must have been . 
delirious — fipr I even sought amusement in speculating upon tho re- 
lative velocities of their several desce^ips to\yar(M the foam below. 
*Tliis fir tree,’ I found myself at one time saying, ^wiU oertaiply 
be the next thing that takes the awful plunge and disappears^ — and 
then I was disappointed to l^nd that the wreck of -a J^utch merchant 
ship o#rtod^ went dowtr h§foi^. . At length, ajfter making 

several guessed 8f this nature^ deceived in , all — this fact 

---the fact of m/inv^tria^ hiiscajhulanbn — ^set md upon of 

reflection that inad^ my limbs agmn tremble, and my heart beat 
heavily once more. ' ^ ^ 

^ “ It wstd a rf^ terroi? thatHhus 4fi6sctdd me, bipt the daWtl of 
a more Oi:citing hope, ,Thm' hope arose partly from memory^ and 
partly from present observation. I^ealled to mind the great? variety 
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of buoyant matter that strewed the coast of Lofoden, having been 
abjsorbM ^ind then thro*rn fordi by the Moskoo-strbm. By far the 
greater number of the articles were shattered in the most extraordi- 
nary way — so chafed and roughened as to have the appearance of 
being stuck full of splinters — but then I distinctly recollected that 
there were some of them which were not disfigured at all. ISow I 
could not account for this difb^rence except by supposing that the 
roughened fragments were thp only ones which liad been completely 
absorbed — that the oth(X's had entered the whirl at so late a period 
of the tide, or, from some reason, had descended so slowly after enter- 
ing, that they did not reach the bdjtom before Ihe turn of the flood 
came, oi^of the ebb, as the case might be. I conceived it possible, in 
either instance, that they might thus be whirled up again to the level 
of the ocean, without undergoing the fate of those which had been 
drawn in'‘more early or absorbed more rapidl}^’ (Pp. 172-$,) 

f 

He thereupon lashes himself to a water-cask near him, cuis 
it from .the counter, and precipitates himself into the sea. .The 
barrel, with its occupdnt, is returned by gradual gyrations to 
the surface of the sea, and the man is saved ! 

Although we cannot, as we have said, afford spacer for the 
entire transcript of ^Thc Purloined Letter,’ wc may venture 
to present a j^assage or two, showing with what j>erseverance 
and care the Parisian police are supposed to carry on a search 
when a large rewanl is in prospect. 

A lady of the highest raiik, it seems, has lost a letter, whicli, 
if given up to her husband, would compromise her reputation. 
The thief is the Minister T)., who holds the thing in terroreiu 
over her. The prefect of police is employed to regain it, and an 
enormous sum offered for its recovery. After failing in his 
efforts, he consults a certain M. Auguste Dupin, who requires 
to kn6w*tho particulars of the search already made. They 
were as follows : — 

‘ ‘‘ Why the fact is, we took our time, and we searched every 
where. I have had long experience in these affairs. I took the 
entire building, room by room ; devoting the nights of a whole week 
to each. We examined, fiiisiti the furniture of each apartment. We 
opened every possible drawer ; and T presume you know that, to a 
propeidy trained police ageht, such a thing as a secret drawer is im- 
possible, Any man is a dolt who permits a ‘seci*et’ drawer to 
escape him in aesearcb of this kind- Tlie thing is ^o^plaini There 
is a certain amount of bulk —of spabc., — to beaccotinifed for in every 
Theii we have accurate rules. The fiftieth part of a line 
iC6tf^;not escape us. After the cabinets we took ’the chairs. The 
we i^ebed with the fine long needles yo^ have seen me 
' Jy>om^the tables we removed the t6ps.” .v 

I Sometimes the top of a table, or other similarly arranged piece 
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ot- furniture, is removed by the person wishinp; to conceal an article ; 
then the leg is excavated, the Jirticle deposited within the cavity, and 
tlie top replaced. The bottoms and tops of bedposts are employed in 
the same way.” 

^ lint could not the cavity be detected by sounding ? ” I asked, 

< By no means, if, when the article is deposited, a sufficient wad- 
ding of cotton be placed aror|^d it. Besides, in our case, we were 
obliged to proceed without noiso.” 

“But you could not have removed — yoi| could not have taken 
to pieces, all articles of furniture in whicli it would have been pos- 
sible to make a deposit in the manner you mention. A letter may be 
compressed into a thin spiral roll, nbt differing much in shape or bulk 
from a large knitting-needle, and in this form it might bo inserted 
into the rung of a chair, for example. You did not take to pieces all 
the chaii’S ? ” 

‘ “ Certainly not ; but we did better — we examined the rungs of 
every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the jointings of every descrip- 
tion of furniture, by the aid of a most powerful microscope Had 
there been any traces of recent disturbance we should not have failed 
to detect it instantly. A single graiji of jgimlct-dust, for example, 
would liave been as obvious as an ap[)le. Any disorder in the glue- 
ing — any unusual gaping in the joints — would have sufficed to 
insure detection.” 

‘ “ 1 presume you looked to the mirror?, between the boards and 
the plates, and you probed the beds and the bcil-clothes, as well as 
the curtains and carpets.” 

^ “ That of course ; and when we had absolutely completed every 
particle of the furniture in this way, then we examined the house it- 
self. We divided iks entire surface into compartments, which we 
numbered, so that none might be missed ; then we scrutinized each 
individual square iucli tliroughont the premises, iiicludiug the two 
houses immediately adjoining, with the microscope, as before.” 

‘ “ 'J'hc two houses adjoining!” I exclaimed ; “ you must have had 
ii great deal of trouble.” 

‘ “ Wc had ; but the reward offered is prodigious.'’ 

‘ “ You include the grounds about the houses ? ” 

^ “ All the grounds are paved with brick. They gave us compara- 
tively little trouble. We examined the moss between the bricks, 
and found it undisturbed.” 

‘“You looked kniong D ’s papers, of cohrsc, and into tho 

books of the library ? ” • 

‘ “ Certainly ; we opened every package and parcel ; we not only 
opened every book, but w'e turned over every leaf ii\ each volume^ 
not contenting <Jur3(^lves with a mere shake, according to the fashion 
of some of our policy officers. We ‘algio measured the tbJeknesSj^of 
„ every book-cover, with the most accurate adipeasuretn^t, and.ap-* 
plied to each the most jealous scrutiny of the microscope. Hade any 
of the bindings been recently meddled v^ith, it , would have been 
utterly impossible that the fac^ should have escaped observation. 
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Some fiv^e or six volumes, just from .the hands of the binder, we care- 
fully probed, longitudinf.lly, with the needles.” 

* You explored the floors beneath the carpets ? ” 

^ Beyond doubt. Wc removed every carpet, and examined the 
boards with the microscope.’* 

* And the paper on the ^alla ? ” 

You looked into the cellars ? ” 

‘«Wedid.”’ (Pp. 267-9.)^ ' ‘ 

Dupin advises him to make a re-search of the premises, and 
at the same time asks, for an^ accurate description of the lost 
letter. * The prefect makes the second search as advised, but 
returns unsuccessful. ^Dld, you offer a reward ?’ is the inquiry. 
^ Yes, the reward offered was very liberal.* In fact, the object 
to be attained was ,80 great that the prefect would himself give 
50,000 francs for the letter. ^ In that case,’ replies Dupin, 
opening a drawer and producing his cheque-book, ^ you may as 
^well fill me up a cheque, andrl will hand you the letter;’ and 
the exchange is made between tlie parties accordingly. 

Dtipin is asked, by the astonished prefect, to account for his 
success. ‘ In the first instance, when consulted by the prefect, 
he had suggested — ‘Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the 
* thing which i)Uts you at fault,’ but he had been ridiculed for 
so absurd a sup))osition. ‘ What nonsense you talk ? ’ the 
])rcfect hafl observed. Yet Dupin pi'ovcs to be right. 

Knowing the Minister D- , it appeared that M. Dupin 

had called at liis hotel, and, upon the pretext of weak eyes, 
assumed a pair of green spectacles, in order to conceal the in- 
.{[uisitive survey which he jiroposcd to make of the apartments. 
He first examined a writing-table, with letters and papers upon 
it, near which the minister sate. 


‘ “At length my eyes, in going the (sircuit of the room, fell upon a 
trumpery fillagree card-rack of pasteboard, that hung dangling by a 
dirty blue ribbon, from a little brass knob just beneath the middle of 
the manfel-piece. In this rack, whicirhad three or four compart- 
ments, Were five or six visiting cards and a solitary letter. - This 
last was much soiled and crumpled. It was torn neaidy in two, 
ncroi^s the middle — as if' a* design, in the first instance, to tear it 
entirely up as worthless, had been altered, or stayed, in thd second. 
It had a large ^black seal, bearing the D— : — cipher very conspicu- 

Unsly, and addx’essed, in a diminutive female hand, to*D , 

himself. It was thrust carelessly, and^ even, as it 
contemptuously, into one of the uppermost divisions of the 

^6 iooner had I glanced at this letter, than I concluded it to be 
I was-in search. To be sure, it was* , to all appearance, 
jl?' from the on# of w%i<ih th# pi^feot had read us so 
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minute a description. Here the seal was large and black, witli the 

1) ^ ci[)her ;^there it was small and red, with the ducal arms of the 

S- family. Here, the address, to the Minister, was diminutive 

and feminine ; there the superscription, to a certain royal personage, 
was markedly bold and decided ; the size alone formed a point of 
correspondence. But, then, the radimhiess of these difierences, 
wdiicli was excessive ; the dirt ; the soiled and torn condition of the 

paper, inconsistent with tie true methodical habits of D , and 

so suggestive of. a design to delude, the beholder into an idea of 
the worthlessness of the document ; those things, together wjth the 
hyperoblrusive situation of this d<^cnmcnt, full in view of every 
visitor, and thus exactly in acc^ordance ',witli the conclusions to 
which 1 had previously arrived ; these tilings, I vsay, were strongly 
corroborative of suspicion, in one who came with the intention to 
suspect. 

' “ I protracted my visit as long as possible^' and while 1 main- 
tained a most animated discussion with the Minister, upon a topic 
wliich I knew well had never laileil to interest and excite him, 1 kept 
my attention really riveted upon the letter- In this examimition, I 
c.ommitted to memory its externar appearance and arrangenioiit in 
the rack •, and also fell, at length, upon aliliscovery wliich set at rest 
•whatever trivial doubt I might have entertained. In scruthiiziiig 
the edges of the jiaiier, I observed them to be more chafed than 
Seemed necessary. They prcisented the broke u appearance which is 
manilesfed when a stilf pa[)er, having been once folded and pressed 
with a folder, is refolded in a reversed din^ctionj in the same creases 
or edges which had lormed the original fold. This discovery was 
siifliicient. It was ch;ar to me that the Icttia* had been turned, as a 
glove, inside out, re-directed, and r(^-sealed. 1 bade the minister 
good morning, and took my departure at once, leaving a gold snuff- 
box upon Ihc table.”’ (Pp. 278, 279.) 

He g(Xis ‘home, prepares carefully a of the letter, 
and returns next morning for his snuff-box. During the gossip 
which ensues upon his visit, a loud rciiort of hre-arms, accoin- 
jiaiiied by screams, is heard vundernc'atli the minister’s window. 
That functionary throws up the sash for a moment to ascertain 
the cause of the disturbance, and during this interval Dupin 
exchanges his foA^simile for the original letter so ardently de- 
sired. The man who fires the pistol is a colteague of Dupin. — 
The reasoning upon which Dupin proceeds in this matter (nust 
be sought for in the tale itself. ' ; 

We had marked, as worthy of extract, a short ^tory, entitled 
^ The Cask of Amontillado ; * but we , are obliged to content 
ourselves with merely recommending it to the reader’s notice. 
The tenor of it is as follows: — A man, owing to some previous 
digjbt or jlhsult,^, entertains the mo^jt implacable hatred towards 
another^ the Garni val,(for the scene is laid in Italy), 
he insinuates himself into tlffe so^ety of his yiptinx, who is a 
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great amateur *of rare wines, and inflames hie irtilginatioii so 
much hy the deecriptipn of a certaili matchless cask ;o'f Amon- 
tillado, that the other is induced t6 visit the suhtertancan, cellar, 
in order to taste it. They (the two^ proceed therd accordingly ; 
the tdmpter in some ordinary carnival disguise ; the doomed man 
in the motley grotesque drfeas of a Fool or Zany, with the usual 
cap and bells. All things having beeft prepared beforehand, the 
amateur is induced to drink, glass after glass, until he becomes 
intoxicated and stujpidl In this state, the other proceeds to 
build him up, in a reeCss in the' wall. His task is almost done; 
and he \s just about to "'fix the last stbhe in its place,' when the 
poor^ drtinkard shakes his fool’s bells, and titters a single half- 
conscious cry of alarm. The murderer, staggered by the sound, 
hesitates fora moment, — only a moitient, — and tbeit completes 
liis diabolical task; shuts up his enetriy alive in his grave, and 
returns to the upper air and society.. '.He is . oppressed, how- 
ever, by remorse, which never leaves him till he dies. The 
helpless cry of the stupified victim, and the cladh of his bells — 
a terrible incident in the murderous gloom of the scene — will 
ring for a long time (unless we mistake) in the reader’s memory. 

The poetical works of the author need not detain us long. 
With one remarkable exception, his versos do not differ mate- 
rially from others of the same time. Tlicy are neither Very 
good nor very bad. They do not exhibit much depth or gra- 
phic power, and but little tenderness ~ nor do they, in fact, 
possess any of those distinguishing qualities which lift a man up 
beyond his contemporaries. The blank verse is not good ; but 
some of the smaller pieces have a smoothness and liquid flov/ 
that are pleasant enough. One.short poem, said to have been 
written at the age of fourteen, and addressed ‘ To Helen,’ is full 
of promise. /; 

Of all Mr. Poe’s poems, however, ^ The Raveh’ is by far 
the first. It is, like the larger part of the author’s Writings, of 
a gloomy cast ; but its merit is great ; and it ranks in that rare 
and remarkable class of productions which suffice singly to make 
a reputation. Whether oi: not it was manufactured in the de- 
liberate way stated by the writer in his article on ^ The Phi- 
‘ losophy#of Composition,’ we do not know ; but the passage in 
which he dias^ts with anatomicjil precision what might other- 
wise pass for the offspring of impulse and of genius, 4a curiously 
characteristic of his analytical disposition. The p>eni itself, 
however, deserves to be remembered by all lovers of verse. In 
^States its popularity is universal, /but we believe itb 
still less known in this country th«fh It ought* to hC- * 

We transcribe the greats portion of it* 
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* Once.upofl a midnight dr^jr, while I pondered, weak and wearj, 
Over many a quaint and curious.yolume of forgotten lore— 

While I nodded*^ nearly napping, sudd/enly there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 

’Tis some visitor/’ I muttered, tapping at imy chamber door — 

Only this and nothing moi'e/* 

‘ Ah, distinctly I remember it ^as in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought ats ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; — vainly I had* sought to borrow 
Erom my books surcease of sorrow— b sorrow for the lost Lenore — 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me— filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before ; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating 
“’Tis sopio visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door — 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door; 

* This it is and nothing more.” 


‘ Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stopped a stately Raven of the saintly days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stqpped or stayed he ; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door— 

Perched, and sate, and nothing more. 

‘ Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into, smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 

“ Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “ art sure no 
craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from the Nightly shore— 
Tell me wliat thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian shore!” 

Quoth the Raven, Nevermore.” 

‘ Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning — little relevancy bore ; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human feeing ‘ * 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door— * 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber doQf, 

With such name as ‘^^evermore.” 

‘ But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke. only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 

Nothing further then he uttered; not a feather then he fluttered 

Till I scarcely more than muttered ‘‘Other friends have flown before— 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my Hopes have flown before.” 

' ^hert^the bird said, “Nevermore.” 

O G 
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Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken. 

Doubtless,” said I, “ what it utters is its only stock and store 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast ^nd followed faster till his songs one burden bore — 
Till the dirges of his Hope tliat melancholy burden bore — 

Of • Never — nevermore.’ ' 

‘ But the Raven still begiiiling all my ;|ad soul into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bust and 
door ; . * . ' 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore — ■' ‘ 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking “Nevermore.” 

This 1 sat engaged in guessing, but no syllabic expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s core ; 

This and more I saf divining, with my head at ease r(3clining 
On the cushion velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated o’er,— • 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating o’er 

• She shall press, ah, nevermore ! 

^Then, methouglif, the air grcAV dcirser, perfumed from an unseen 
censer 

Swung by Sernpliim whoso foot^fells tinkled on tlie tufted floor. 

“ Wretch,” I crie<l, “ thy God hath lent thee — by these angels he hath 
sent thee ^ 

Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Leiiore ! 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe and ibrget this lost Lenore !” 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore/’ 

^ “ Prophet 1” said 1, “ thing of evil,! — prophet still, if bird or devil ! — 
Whether Tempter or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, 
Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted — 

On this home by Horror haunted — tell me truly, I implore — 

Is there-nj^M tliere balm in Gilead ? — tell me — tell me, I implore !” 

Quoth the Raven, “ Nevermore.” 

‘ “Prophet !” said T, “thing of evil — prophet still, if bird or devil ! 
By that Heaven that bends above us— by that God we both adore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 
lt*shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden wliom the angels name Lenore.” 

* Quoth the Raven, “ Nevermore.” 

‘ “Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” I shrieked, up- 
starting — 

“Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutq^ian shore ! 

5 Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul h^i spoken ! 
Leave my lomliness unbroken ! — quit the bust above i® door ! 

fhy beak from out my heart, and take thy foria^rom off my 
door!” 

• Qdo^ the Raven, “ Nevermore.” 
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' And the Raven, never fitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is di'eaming ; 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the 
floor ; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted — nevermore ! ’ 

# 

Wc do not propose to enter into .the accuracy of the nume- 
rous investigations which Mr. Poe apjicUrs to have institutc.d 
into the publications of his brother and sister authors. To say 
the truth, we do not estimate his powers as a critic very highly. 
Ills essays on Criticism were, Ave imagine, written on the spur 
of the moment, without much consideration, and were more 
than sufficiently imbued with those prejudices Avlth which he 
was so apt, wc are told, to view the works of contemporary 
writers. Some of his essays arc Very slight and brief ; some 
flippant ; some distinguishable for that remarkable ' power of 
analysis which he carried into aH his productions. His review 
of ‘ Barnaby Budge,’ in the third volhrne of this collection, is 
an extraordinary instance of his subtle and discriminating re- 
search into the very elements of fiction. It is impossible to 
trace out Avith greater nicety th^ycry germ of a plot, and the 
finest artifices of invention. But here the. interest of Edgar 
Poo’s criticisms stops ; few of them enter into the question of 
the pccjuliar genius of the antlior reviewed, of the/ class to which 
he belongs, of the \vay in which •education and events have 
moulded him, of his habits or every day life, or of those im- 
pulses or physical circumstances Avhich haye impelled his in- 
tellect to assume that particular shape in which it presents 
itself before the world. 

Without entering into some such considci'ations, 4he critic 
can scarcely pjacc his author fairly on his pedestal. Wc feel, 
even in the case of Mr. I*oe, that it would have been most 
desirable if a fuller biography had accompanied his works,. 
Honest and able, as far as it goes, and glancing upon the more 
prominent events of his life, it leaves us with^mt information on 
many matters from Avhich much might have been gathered 
to form an accurate judgment. Perhaps Ave arc, after all, copy- 
ing the deformities only of the man, at a time ^when we are 
anxious to submit all that was good as well as bad to the reader s 
judgment. ^The roughnesses that Averc so conspicuous on the 
surface of^oc’s character would naturally attract the notice of 
his biographers in the first instance. But, underneath, was 
there nothing to tell ofe? — no chccriness in the boy — no 
casual acts of khidn9 gj|f— adhesion to old friendships — 
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no sympathy with* the poor or the unhappy, that might have 
been brought forward as indicative of his better nature? 
Even he himself has done nothing to help us. His sketches^ 
and fatories are singularly deficient in all reference to his own 
private life." It is strange that a man who did and suffered so 
much should have left nothing for the historian’s hands ! The 
petty acts are indeed before us, but perhaps ‘ the greatest is 
^ behind.’ For no man h thoroughly evil. There must be 
slumbering virtues — good intentions undeveloped, — even good 
actions, claiming to have a place on the record. Generosity, 
sympathy, charity have often their abodes in lowly and unex- 
pected places — in poor, thoughtless, humble bosoms — in the 
hearts of those who have deeply sinned. 

'The influence of his faults was limited, and the penalty (such 
as St was) he only had to bear. But the pleasure arising from 
his writings has been shared by many thousand people. In 
speaking of himself personally, we have felt bound to express 
our opinions without any subterfuge. But we arc not insen- 
sible that, whilst he grasped and pressed hardly on some indi- 
viduals with one hand, with the other he scattered his gifts in 
abundance oh the public. I'hese gifts are by no means of a 
common order, and on balat^ing the account of the author 
with posterity, he ought to have credit for their full value. 

Fortunately for Edgar Poe, his personal history will he less 
read, and will be more short-lived than his fictions, which will 
probably pass into many hands, unaccompanied by the narrative 
of his personal exploits. For one reader who carefully w^eighs? 
the actions of an author’s life, there arc a hundred who 
plunge into the midst of his works without any previous in- 
quiry. The sempstress revelling in ^ The Mysteries of Udol- 
* pKo ’ neSIher knows nor cares anything about the comfortable, 
domestic Mrs. Radcliffe. And the young man, intent on cheer- 
ing bis leisure hour with the adventures of Mrs. Amelia Booth, 
or Mr.' Abraham Adams, has never heard perhaps that Henry 
l^tMding (the noblest member of the house of Denbigh) was as 
ofteh reduced to chifts as one of his own heroes, and that he 
di^, poor, and in a foreign land. 
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Aet. Speeches on Social and Political Subjects^ with Histo- 

rical Introductions. By Heney Lobd Brougham, P.R.S. 

2 vols. 12mo. London and Glasgow : 1857. 

• 

ANY are the claims of Lord Bjoughara upon the respect 
and gratitude of his countrymen ; and many are the titles 
by which he will be known to .posterity. As a philanthropist 
his name is imperishably associated with those of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce in their efforts for the suppression of the Slave 
trade, and he has given the chief impulse to the great* cause 
of the Education of the people. As a statesman, he has taken 
a leading part in counselling and carrying some of the most im- 
portant political measures of the nineteenth century. As an 
advocate whose zeal for his client scorned consideration of per- 
sonal advancement, he will be knuwn, if for nothing else, yet for 
his immortal defence of Queen Carolintj. As a lawyer, his name 
is Inscribed in the list of Lord High Chancellors of England, — 
and he bounded to that lofty dignity from the ranks of the Bar, 
without having previously filled one of the subordinate law offices 
of the Crown. As a legislator, the country o^es to his persever- 
ance some of the most important improvements in her civil laws, 
and we allude more especially to the radical changes that have 
been effected in the law of EYiden\5c. He is not only a great 
speaker, but an able writer, as our own century of volumes will 
testify ; not only a politician, who has fought like a gljidiatqr 
for fifty years in the arena of party strife, but a man of letters, 
and a mathematician of no mean attainments. We remeanber 
when it was the fashion for those who cannot oonceivcsthe possi- 
bility of excellence in more than one department of knowledge, 
to sneer at Lord Brougham as ^ no lawyer.’ But this is best 
answered by the fiict, that in hardly a single instance were kis 
judgments in the Court of Chancery reversed on appeal by the 
House of Lords; and we will venture to say, that although 
there have been lawyers like Buller, and Holroyd, and B^ley 
and Littledale, more versed in the technicalities of their craft 
and the mysteries of special pleading — an abomiiution now 
well-nigh swept away, — few have been more profounffiy imbued 
with the principles of the Conunon Law. 

Rare, indeed, have been the examples of an intellect so vigorous 
and active. His energy throughout life has been astounding ; 
and even now, at a period whidi in other men would be called 
okl age, it shows little sign qfi: diminution or decay. Mentally, 
his eye is not dim, nor his natural strength abated ; for be still 
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prosecutes the cause ^of Law EeForm with an ardour which 
'might put to shame the efforts of younger men ; and year aftci' 
year he presses upon the Legislature measures of which the ob- 
ject is to simplify the machinery, and lessen to the suitor the 
costs of our courts of justice. 

We do not intend to go over the wide field which a life so 
spent presents ; but we pripose in the present article to confine 
our attention to Lord' Brougham as an Orator. It is by Ills 
speeches that his influence was most felt in the generation 
now fading from amongst us, 'and by them, more than any- 
thing else, Ills colossal reputafion has been built. Although 
there IS, unhappily, something evanescent in those great efforts 
of the human tongue which have so often roused and ruled the 
passions and the intellect of the senate and the nation, their 
results belong to history, and Lord Brougham will leave no 
monument .behind him more worthy to be held in lasting 
remembrance than these Orations. For lie has laboured to 
becCme a master, in his art, and we see in the arrangement of 
his topics, the structure of his periods, and the choice of his 
language, the%kill, and in its proper sense, the artifice, of the 
consummate rhetorician. 

Upon the subject of oratory a lamentable misapprehension 
seems to prevail, and we, arc not sorry to have an opportu- 
nity of saying a few words about it. No one can deny that 
eloquence at the Bar and hi Parliament is just now at a low 
ebb. It is often positively painful to enter a court of justice 
and hear the addresses to Avliich juries are condemned to listen, 
from men who occui)y the place where once stood an Erskine 
and a Brougham. Ish:) doubt there iiavo been of late years 
brilliant es:ceptions, but we do not hesitate to say, that the 
general character of forensic oratory at the present day is far 
below what might be expected from the education, the oppor- 
tunities, and the intellectual vigour of the ago. 

Nor is the state of things much better in the House of Com- 
mons. We do not of course expect that a country gentleman 
shoujd be a good speaker because he lias carried the county ; nor 
that merchants or railway directors should study Demosthenes 
in their CQunfing-houses, and come forth as orators as soon as 
they have been returned for a borough ; but how few of the 
practised debaters of the House ever rise to anything which 
approaches to the name of oratory, how few are able to realise 
of one whorh Cicero describes: qtd J&re non solum 
sed etiam eloquens did possit ! It hits indeed been the 
custom of late to decry oratorical qiowers, as tending rather to 
dazzl*) and mislead than instruct and edify ; and to praise the 
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dull dry harangue of the plodding man of business, who crams 
down the throat of his^audience a heap of statistical facts, and 
then wonders to find them gaping or asleep, rather than the 
brilliant speech of the accomplished orator, who enlivens his 
subject with the sallies of wit, and adorns it with the 
graces of imagery. But this kind of language proceeds 
more from mortified incapacity tlj^n approving judgment. 
Hobbes defined a republic to bo an aristocracy of orators, inter- 
rupted at times by the moiiarcl;y of a single orator ; and in 
a country like this, where the* very highest rewards and the 
j)roudest position arc the prizes open to successful eloviuence, 
it may well be matter of wonder that the number of competitors 
is so small in the race where ‘ that immortal garland U to be 
won, not without dust and heat.’ , 

And what is the reason of this? It arises, we believe, 
chiefly from the fact that men Avill not believe that Oratory is 
ail art, and that excellence in tiiis, as in ewry other art, can 
only be attained by labour and by the ^stiidy of the best models. 
To such an extent is this heresy carried, that it is actually con- 
sidered a disparagement — a thing almost to be ashamed of — 
to be suspected of preparing a speech beforehand ; and it is 
thought a recommendation of himself by an honourable member 
Avhen, on rising to address the House, he declares that on en- 
tering it he had not the slightest intention of doing so. As if 
a mail ever will or can speak well who takes no pains to make 
himself a proficient in the art, and who fancies that, like Dog- 
berry’s reading and writing, oratory comes by nature ! The 
speaker must learn his craft as mucA as a painter or sculptor, 
or musician ; although, like them also, he must liavc .from 
nature some special aptitude for his vocation. If common sense 
did not tell us this, the great examples of antiquity would 
prove it. Every schoolboy knows the enormous pains that 
Demosthenes and Cicero took to qualify themselves for the task 
of addressing their fellow-citizens ; and that some of the most 
celebrated orations that have come down to from Athens and 
Home were written for delivery, but actually never spoken at 
all.* Very different from the common practice has been, ff we 
mistake not. Lord Brougham’s conception of the work of the 

* This subject has been illustrated by Lord Brougham himself, 
with his usual felicity, in some of his former contributions to this 
Journal, espec^lly in the Essays on the Greek, Boman, English, and 
Frenoh Orators, now republished in the seventh volume of 
Qla^ow edition of his worl^.and in his ^Bi^ertaticm on ike 
^ Eloquence of the Ancients/ 
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future oratQn He has furnished abundant evidence of his 
fantUiarity with the classic models. He, has shown his venera- 
tion for Demosthenes by translating the Chersonese Oration 
and the great Oration on the Crown ; and on more than one 
occasion he is said to h^ve committed to writing beforehand 
the finest parts of his own speeches. If this be true, we 
honour him the more for the homage he has paid to the eternal 
rule, that without such *'‘improbu8 labor/ excellence in any 
art is denied to man. And he has had his reward. He staiids 
confessedly in the front rank ‘pf English orators, and he won 
his spurs at a time when the conflict was with giants. 

At the present moment it will hardly be contested that the 
standard of oratory is far higher in the House of Lords than 
in the other Hous^ of Parliament ; and if any one were asked 
to point out the ^best speakers in that august body he would 
name without hesitation. Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, the 
Earl of Derby, and the Earl of Ellenboroiigh. We hope that 
before long Lord Macaulay will be added to the list, but he has 
not yet made a display of his great oratorical powers in the as- 
sembly to which he has been elevated, and which by his presence 
he adorns. Of Lord Lyndhurst’s power as a debater it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. But although at times, and in 
some passages, his ‘speeches may be called eloquent, they want 
the rushing force — the declamatory vehemence — which is an 
essential element of oratory. Admirable in logic, comprehen- 
sive in statement, and faultless in diction, Lord Lyndhurst 
commands the attention of all who listen to him. But he ap- 
peals more to the reason than the feelings or the passions of his 
audience, and seeks to convince rather than to persuade. His 
discourse flows on like the waters of some calm majestic river 
unruffled by the wind ; but we hear nothing of the dash of the 
torrent or the roar of the cataract ; — there are no startling apos- 
trophes, nor soul-stirring appeals, which, in the proud conscious- 
ness of his ai^umentative power, he seems almost to disdain. 
Certainly this cannot be said of. Lord Derby, who, with a com- 
mand of language as perfect as Lord Lyndhurst’s, has a fire 
^nd<a brilliancy peculiarly his own; but we should be dis- 
posed to place Lord Ellenborough at least on an equality with 
either of these eminent speakers, since he combines the e^qui- 
8^ precision of language of the one, with the force and anima- 
of the other. 

.vBllt great as these men are in debate, none of them can 
Immdd to Tank os orators with Lord Brougham. If we were 
to.ehaacacteTtse his oratory^hy a single word, it would be 
the of the Greeks, Cieeio telle ue thdt’ often 
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when he rose to speak he trembled in every Hmb. We doubt 
whether this ever happened to Lord firotkgham. But the Koman 
orator had by nature a weak and nervous constitution, and this 
may account for the timidity of a character which, although on 
a memorable occasion he could thunder forth — Contempsi Cati- 
lines gladiosy non pertimescam tuos — caused him, in the strife 
of contending factions, painfully to oscillate between his regard 
for Pompey and his fear of Caesar. .With an athletic frame 
Lord Brougham possesses a mental organisation singularly ro- 
bust ; and his style of speaking is cast in a corresponding 
mould. It is the furthest possible removed from the exerci^ 
tatio domestica et umbratilisj and is rather that which rushes 
medium in agme/iy in pulveremy in clamorem, in castrcy atque in 
aciem forensem. The following passage ^reathes not only the 
force of the orator, but the character of the man. It is from 
his speech in the House of Lords in 1838, on the emancipation 
of Negro apprentices : — 

* I have read with astonishment, and 1 repel with scorn, the insin- 
uation that I had acted the part of an advocate, and that some of my 
statements were coloured to serve a cause. How dares any man so to 
4iccuse me ? How dares any one, skulking under a fictitious name, to 
launch his slanderous imputations from his covert ? I come forward 
in my own person. I make the charge in th^ face of day. I drag 
the criminal to trial. I openly call down justice on his head* I def y 
his attacks. I defy his defenders. I challenge investigation. How 
dares any concealed adversary to charge me as an advocate speaking 
from a brief, and misrepresenting the facts to serve a purpose ? But 
the absurdity of this charge even outstrips its malice.’ 

Lord Brougham’s voice is not musical ; at times, in its higher 
tones, it is harsh and hoarse, and sounds like the screani of . the 
northern eagle swooping down upon its. prey ; but he possesses 
the art of modulating it with admirable effect, and his elocution 
is not less cultivated than his diction. His power over the 
English language is wonderful* It was said of him on one oc- 
casion that he made it bend under him. ' We do not assert that 
the word chosen is not sometimes too strong- We will not 
affirm that he does not sometimes sin against a fastidious ta^tc. 
We cannot deny that in ransacking his memory for epithets .a^nd 
synonyms, — or perhaps’ we should say polyonjiaiff,“ho brings 
up some that are too vehement, and that in his descriptions of 
persons and measures there is too much tendency to exaggerate. 
JBut bis vocabulary is inexhaustible, and. kb faults are those of 
amplitude of power* He runs riot in the exuberance of strength. 
;Hb periods are often declaipatory, but there are no platiit^&s ; 
and without declamation, in iU proper sense, there is no omtinry. 
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It would be easy to point out in Demosthenes — still easier in 
Cicero — passages whidi, to the colder feelings of our western 
clime, seem overstrained and hyperbolical. 13ut the criterion 
is this : How did they act upon the crowds that listened ? Did 
they, or did they not, wstir,up from its innermost depths the 
soul of the auditory? For it nniust neyer be forgotten that the 
great end of oratory is to jjersuade, and by carrying captive 
the passions, to attack ► through them the citadel of reason, 
it will be found, on a careful study of Lord Brougham’s 
speeches, that the declamation almost always assists the argu- 
ment; it ‘advances, so to speak, the action of the drama, and 
never, as is the case when it becomes mere tinsel or bombast in 
the haiida of inferior men, impedes and encumbers it. He is 
fond of iterating an Jdca, and clothing it in every imaginable 
form of w ords — piling Ossa on Pelion — and making each 
sentence rise in the scale of impressiveness. Some of his periods 
may be too long, and there is #a danger lest the attention of 
the hearer - - or perhaps we ought now to say the reader — 
should flag while pausing for the climax of the sentence ; but 
there is no false grammar — no anacoluthon — no confusion of 
metaphor, and out of the longest sentence or succession of sen- 
tences, he winds himself with unemng accnrac}’. 

He himself said in one of his speeches — that on the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland in 1839, when defending himself 
from the charge of violence and undue severity made against 
him by Lord Melbourne — ^ No man is a judge of the exact 
^ force and weight of his own expressions.’ Probably Lord 
Brougham has at times been hardly conscious of the force of 
the projectile he has launched from his lijxs in the ardour of 
debate. He reminds us of Polyphemus hurling rocks as if 
were a boy flinging pebbles. Thus, speaking in 1823 of 
the Notes of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, witli reference to 
the state of Spain in 1822-3, he said — 

< I will venture to say that to produce anything more preposterous, 
more absurd, more extravagant, better calculated to excite a mingled 
teeling of disgust and derision, would baffle any chancery or state- 
paper offlee in Europe.’ 

again- — ^ 

^Monsti:ous and insolent and utterly unbearable as all of them are, 
I consider that of Russia to be more monstrous, more insoIenVand 
prodigiously beyond endurance than the rest.’ 

ii}w> speaking of the conduct of the Whigs on the Bed- 
ohiffiaW question in 1839 — 

^ TMa if the hovel, the uncouth, the portentous, the monstrous 
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description of our free and popular constitution, which the Whig 
Gov'ernment of 1839 has given to the Beformed Parliament of 
Englafid/ 

That careful preparation of* an elaborate speech does not 
unfit an orator for unpremeditated and effective reply, has been 
shown by Lord Brougham in some of his finest displays. We 
will mention one remarkable cxargple. It is the speech de- 
livered by him on the instant w ithout* a moment’s notide, in 
answer to the charges brought by the late Sir Kobert (then 
Mr.) Peel, in 1819, against thtv Education Committee, of which 
Mr. Brougham had been chairman. It is a masterly effort, full 
of the keenest sarcasm and most cutting point — and from a 
note at the end we learn that its preservation is owing to the 
accident of a barrister who took an interest in the subject, hap-* 
pening to be in the gallery of the House of Commons ; for ^ the 
" newspapers, for some days before this debate took place,’ had 
refrained from rcjiGrtiiig Mr. •Brougham’s s})eeches in conse- 
^ quence, as it is said, of some offence given by him to a reporter 
^ in the form of words used in referring to him.’ The following 
passage from this reply is a good illustration of the speaker’s 
peculiar style — heaping sentence upon sentence, and stretching 
his topic until the tension becomes almo^st too great to be 
borne. 

But if I do not noW satisfy all v*^lio hear me that the Committee 
were right, that this House was right, and the Right Honourable 
Gentleman wrong — if I do not succeed in proving to the heart’s 
content of every one man of common candour and ordinary under- 
standing, that tlie Right Honourable Gentleman is utterly wrong in 
all his charges— wrong from the beginning to the end cf his laboured 
oration — if I do not in a few minutes and by referring to ’ a few 
plain matters strip tliat performance of all claim to credit — if I do 
not show him to be mistaken in his facts, out in his dates, at fault in 
his law, ignorant of all parliamentary precedent and practice, grossly 
uninformed, perliaps misinformed, upon the whole quefetiofn which in 
an evil hour lie has undertaken to handle, with no better help than 
the practical knowledge and discretion of those^who have urged him 
on to the assault, while they showed only a vicarious prodigality^of 
their own persons — then I will consent to suffer — what shall f say? 
— to endure whatever punishment the Right HoiiouraWe Gentleman 
may think fit to inflict upon me and my colleagues —•even the weight 
of his censure — w^bich will assuredly in his estimation be fully e^al 
to our demerits, how great soever they may be. But 1 venture to 
hope that the House, mercifully regarding my situation while such a 
judgment is suspending, will allow me, ere the awful decree goes 
forth, to avert, if it be possible, from our devoted heads a fate so 
overwhelming.’ ^ ' 

Sarcastic irony, of which only a light touch appears in ' the 
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latter part of the above extract, is a favourite weapon of Lord 
Brou^hanl. Solnetimes Ke hae indulged in it even to the verge 
of indiscretion; as, for instance, in the follo\Ying passage, from 
hiei speech in defence of Queen Caroline, addressed, be it re- 
meinbered, to the House of ^Lords, who were sitting in judgment 
upon her fate. But he doubtless knew how far he might ven- 
ture to go iti upbraiding while he .affected to praise. 

‘ 'rtiiil'Ws when he waa examined on the Tuesday. On the Friday, 
with the interval of two days, — and your Lordships, for reasons best 
known to yourselves, but which m&sf have been bottomed on justice 
guided by wisdom, — wisdom never more seen or‘ better evidenced 
than in varying the course of conduct and adapting to new circum- 
stances the actions we perform — wisdom which will not, if it be 
perfect in*its kind and absolute in its degree, ever sustain any loss by 
the deviation — for tlys reason alone, in order that injustice might 
not be done .(for' what in one case may be injurious to a defendant, 
may be expected mafhly to assist a defendant in another,)—^ your 
Lordships, not with a view to injure the Queen — your Lordships, witii 
a view tothrther not to frystrate the ends of justice — allowed the 
evidence'to be printed, which afforded to the witnesses, if they wished 
if, means of mending and improving upon their testimony.’ 

And this reminds us of another passage in the same speech, 
where, flingirtg irony aside, he with unparalleled boldness charged 
the Peers of England, before whom he stood as the advocate of 
the Queen, with haying themselves, by their own conduct, forced 
her to associate abroad with persons beneath her, and thus 
incur th^e degradation of which she was then accused. 

‘But who,’ he asked, ‘are they that bring this charge, and above 
all before whom 4o they urge it ? Others may accuse her — others 
may blame, her for going abroad — others may tell tales of the con- 
sequences of livings atiiong Italians, and of not associating with the 
women of her country or of her adopted country ; but it is not your 
Lordships tfeat have any right to say so. It is not you, my Lords, that 
can fling this stone at Her Majesty. You are the last persons in the 
world -^ydn who now presume to judge her, arc the last persons in 
the world so to charge her ; for ypii are the witnesses whom she must 
call to vindicate her that cWge. You are the last persons who 
can so charge ner ; for you being her witnesses, have been the in- 
stigaters of that only adknitted crime. While she was here she cour^ 
teoudy open^ the doors of her palace to the families of your Lordships. 
She ^tadoufiily condescended to mix herself in the habits of most 

fou^iairlife with those virtuous and distinguished persons 

Sfpl.iwhjen changes took places whin oth^r view^s opened^ Vrhen 
he retained which she had been made the instrii- 
when that lust of power and place^wiui to be con- 
g^^cation, to the first, gra^fieation of whteh she had been 
— then her doors were ^opened vain; thm that 
the Peeresses of England was withholden from her ; then 
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she was reduced to the alternative, hunjlliating indeed either, 


to acknowledge that you had deserted her or to leave the 

country and have recourse to other society inferior to yours.’ 

Our limits will not allow us to attempt an analysis of this 
celebrated speech, and indeed, it is too well known to need that 
we should ao so. All who h^ve read it must have stamped 
upon their mempries the way in which Mr. Brougham shattered 
the evidence in support of the bill, and the irresistible force 
with which he insisted, upon its rejection, not only on account 
of the worthlessness of the witnesses who were called, but the 
absence of the witnesses who Were not. In anticipation of the 
taunt which might be expected from those who would say that 
he might call the latter himself, he burst forth : — 

‘ And if you do not call iliem” — in the name of justice, what? 
Say ! —Say! — For shame, in this temple — fliis highest temple of 
justice, to have het most sacred rigiits so profaned, tliat I auj to he 
condemned in the plenitude of proof, if guilt is ; that I am to be con- 
demned, Unless I run counter to the presumption which bears sway 
in all Courts of Justice, that I am innocetit until I am proved. guilty ; 
and that ray case is to be considered as utterly ruined, unless I call 
my adversary’s witnesses ! Oh most monstrous ! most incredible ! 
My Lords ! my Lords! if you mean ever to show the face ’of those 
symbols by which Justice is known to your country, without nbaking 
them stand an eternal condemnation of yourselves, I call upon you 
instantly to dismiss this case, and for this single reason ; and I will 

say not another word upon this subject.’ 4 ; 

« 

It was in the same speech that he uttered his well-known 
description of the duties of an advocate. 

‘ I once before took occasion to remind your Lordships — which 
was unnecessary, but there are many whom^ it may be necessary to 
remind — that an advocate, by the sacred duty which he owes to his 
client, knows in the discharging that office but one person in the 
world, THAT CLIENT AND NONE OTHER. To save that cHcnt by all 
expedient means — to protect that client at all hazards and feosts to 
all others, and among others to himself — is the highest and moat 
unquestioned of his duties 1 ; and be must not regard the alarm— r the, 
suffering — the torment — the destruction — which he may bring, 
upon another. Nay, separating even the duties of a patriot^ Crpm 
those of an advocate, and casting them, if deed be, taibe wind, ^ he 
must prove reckless of the consequences, if his fate sh<^^ i;dibbppUy 
be to involve his country in confusion for his‘^i^nt’s\)Tq^^J^ion 

Ibifljif considered as propounding an articl%m^ho co(le:o^ 
forensic ethics, is an exaggerated and erroneotib vteir;^ ^mB^ 
which the right, reason of every one instinctively revbItS ; 
thess^peaker meant it to apply to and ^fpreshadbw 
to which he might be dfiveti of tcci^i^^datdhg 
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and impugning his title to the throne in consequence of his 
marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert. Although Mr. Brougham 
did not ^o so far as this/ yet he went far enough in vindicating 
his claim to know in the discharge of his duty ' to his client 
^ but one person in the world, that client and no other,’ when 
he called the King the ripgleadcr of the band of perjured wit-» 
^ nCases;’ and in quoting an affectionate letter from George IIL 
t© his daughter-in-law, said^^that he could not read it ^ without a 
* %eling of sorrow, Avhen wo reflect upon the reign that has 
^ passed, and compare it with the rule we live under-’ 

It is needless to express any opinion upon the merits of 
tlie casci or to revive a controversy, in every aspect most un- 
happy, which has died away. We are dealing With the 
Queen’s ‘trial merely as it afforded a great occasion for a great 
advocate J and no due can deny the matchless skill with which 
the defeOco: was ^conducted, an^thc power with which the testi- 
mony oPMajocchi, the ^ noji mi rlcordo^ Majocchi— of Demont, 
^the Ma<^iavel of waiting maids’ — of Cucchi, with ‘that un- 
‘ matched physiognomy, those gloating eyes, that snifiing nose, 
‘ that lecherous mouth’ — of Sacchi, and of Kress, and indeed of 
ali the witnesses for the bill, was sifted, anatomised, and de- 
stroyed. We. will quote the peroration of the speech, and 
chiefly for "the purpose of calling attention to the rising climax 
at? the beginning. 

my liords, is the case now before you ! Such is the evidence 
m support of this measure — ci?itlence inadequate to prove a debt — 
impotents to deprive of a civil right — ridiculous to convict of the 
lowest offence — scandalous if brought forward to support a charge 
of the highest nature which the law knows — monstrous to ruin the 
honour^ to blast the.uame, of an English Queen ! WJiat shall I say, 
then, if tlfla is the ptoof by which an act of legislation, a parliament 
tary sen^enoe, an post facto law, is sought to be passed against this 
defenceless woman ? My Lords, I pray you to pause. I do earnestly 
beSeeql| yoq^ to take heed ! You are standing upon the brink of a 
precipice — ^'then beware ! It will go forth your judgment, if sentence 
shall go against the Queen. But it will bo the only judgment you 
ever pronouuqied, which, instead df reaching its object, will return 
and bound baefe upon those who give it. Save the country, my Lords, 
from tVie horinrs of thi^,,catastrophe — save yourselves from this pery 
— Rescue, th|jt country of which you are the ornaments, but in which 
iyou 6hxi lomger, when severed from the people, than the 

blo^om wbeii cut off from the roots and stem of the tree. Save that 
c^fttry thaf <yoik may continue to adorn it — save , the Crowti wnich 
4s lila jeopardy — the Aristocracy which is shaken — save the tAltar 
'Wbilefe stagger with the blow that rends its kindred Throne ! 
You sai4» **^7 Lords, you have willed — the Church and the 
EingfSive willed -r that the Queen ^houlid^be deprived of its solenm 
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service. She has, instead of that solemnity, the heartfelt prayers of 
the people. She wants no prayers of mine. But I do here pour 
forth my humble supplications at the Throne of Mercy, that that 
mercy may bo poured down upon the people, in a larger measure than 
the merits of their rulers may deserve, and that your hearts may be 
turned to justice/ 

In connexion with the^Queen’s trial another opportunity was 
aflPorded to Mr. Brougham for .a great oratorical display. 
When she died in August, 1821, the bells of mpst of the 
churches throughout Etigland ^ere tolled, but those of Dur- 
ham remained silent. Neither church nor cathedral there paid 
this tribute of respect to her memory ; and a Mr.' WilRams, the 
editor of a Iqcal newspaper at Durham, ccramcntcd with some 
severity upon the otnission. What he wrote would now-a-days 
pass unheeded and disregarded, but those vere times ot ex-officio 
informations ; and the late Lord Abinger, then Mr. Scarlett, the 
Attorney -General of the County Palatine, obtained a rule, 
which was afterwards made absolute, for a criminal information 
against John Williams, the publisher* of the paragraph, for a 
libel against Hhe clergy residing in and near the city of 
^ Durham.’ Wc more than doubt w^hether such a bodjr— having 
no corporate character or capacity — could, in point of law, be 
the possible subjects of a libel^ so as trj enable them to be 
the relators in a criminal information. But the rule was 
granted, and Williams was defended be/ore a Durham jury by 
Mr. Brougham. 

In the alleged libel oceprred the following passages — ^Yet 
^ these men profess to be followers of Jesus ^Christ, to walk 
‘ in his footsteps, to teach his precepts, to inculcate his spirit, 

^ to promote harmony, charity, and Christian love !- “ Out upon 
^ such hypocrisy!’ — and Mr. Scarlett, who condfujctcd the 
prosecution, had suggested in his opening a'ddyess '1:o the jury 
that the reason why the bells of Durham were silent was be- 
cause the clergy there too deeply sympathised with tlie Queen’s 
fate to give open expression to their sorrow. This was in- 
deed to expose an unguarded' flank to thc^enciny and invite a 
terrible attack, and thus did Mr. Brougham avail himself of the 
opportunity. 

<The venerable the clergy of Durham, 1 ap.|old^n<W.for the first 
time . . - did nevertheless, in reality, all the whil#, deeply , sympa-. 
thiSe with lier suffering in the bottom of their ,^|'evj^r€^d hearts ! 
Whoti all the resources of the most ingenious cruelty hurried Jier 
a fate without parallel — if not so clatojirous as others, they diet not 
feel the least of all the members of the community — their giief was 

truth too deep for utteranq^-^ sorrow clung rouifd their, bai^OJaSy 
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iip<m their tongU€5, stifled every sound --r* and when all the 
rest of linankind, of all sects and of all nations, freely gave vent to 
the feeUngs of our common nature, their silence, the contrast which 
THEY displayed to the rest* of their species, proceeded from the 
greater depth of their affliction ; they said the less because they felt 
Uiemore! — Oh! talk of hypocrisy after this! most consummate of 

the hypocrites ! After instructing your chosen official advocate 
to stand forward with such a deffence — such to^^exposition of your 
motives — to dare to utter tJlie word hypocrisy, and complain of 
those who charged you with it ! This is indeed to insult common 
sense, and outrage the feelings of the whole human race 1 If you 
were hypocrites befoire, you were downright frank^ honest hypocrites 
to w'hat you have made yourselves — and surely for. all you have ever 
done or e>er been charged with, your worst enemies must be satiated 
with the» humiliation of this day, its just atonement and ample retri- 
bution!^ 

In the same speech occurs a passage which we must cite as 
perfect in its kind, ’ Mr, Scarlett had lamented in his opening 
that the clergy had not the power of defending themselves 
through the p^lic press. " Mr. Brougham declared that they 
had largely used it and ^ scurrilously and foully libelled ’ the 
defendfant. He then thus proceeded : — 

Npt that they wound deeply or injure much ; but that is no fault 
of theirs : Without hurting they give trouble and discomfort. The 
injsect brought into life by corruption, and nestled in filth, though its 
night be lowly and its sting puny, can swarm and buzz and irritate 
the skiff! and offend the nostril, and altogether give us nearly as much 
annoyance as tlie wasp, whose nobler nature it aspires to emulate. 
These reverend slanderers — these pious’ backbiters — devoid of»force 
to wield the sword^^ snatch tlie dagger ; and destitute of wit to point 
or to barb it| and make it rankle in the wound, steep it in venom to 
make if fester in thescratch.* 

Nor was^this ^Ke last occasion on which Lord Brougham 
defended the memory of the Queen, No one can doubt the 
sincerity of? his conviction of her* innocence, and he has seized 
every^ opportunity of jiroclaiming it to the world. In a debate 
ill 1823, on tl|e question of the Administration of the Law in 
Ireland, brought forward by himself, Mr. Peel had censured 
his reJference to a le||cr which had been addressed by the 
AttoH^y-Gepeffd, Mr. Saurin, to Lord Novbury, then 
Cildef Justice^ol’ thfe Common Pleas in Ireland, and^in wUch 
1lhe writer hi^d suggested that Lord Norbury should uiakc use 
of politidn as a judge on circuit to influence thoS^I Tvitli 
in contact against Catholic Emancipation* This 
a j^rivate one, which had got into print by some 
means, contrary to the and intention of Mr.^ 
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Saurin, and had been the subject of much public remark. On 
hearinj; the attack, Mr. Brougham turned to Mr. Denman and 
Mr. Williams, who with Dr. Diishington had been his colleagues 
on the Queen’s trial, and, quoting Cromwell’s words at the 
battle of Dunbar, said, ^ The Lord hath delivered them into our 
* hands.’ When he rose to reply ' he thus dealt with the 
accusation, and thus retorted upon his adversary : — 

‘ And why, let me ask, am 1 to be bfanied for simply referring to 
an extensively published letter, as if I liad first given it publicity ? 
. . . . I entirely agree with the Right flonourable Gentleman, in his 
condemnation of tliose who liave* been concerned in obtaining the 
letter for the purpose of publishing it. Dieir conduct inajr not be 
criirfinal by the enactments of tlic law, but it is morally dishonest, 
and it is revolting to every honourable feeling. I go heartily along 
with him in reprobating all s!ich odious practices ; 1 hold with him 
that it is shameful, indecent, abominable to entourage them *, I con- 
sider it truly detestable to hold out the encouragement of bribes for 
the purpose of corrupting servants, and inducing them to violate their 
first duty, and betray the secrets o*f their master — aye, and of their 
mistress too ! — I say of tlieir mistress !* — of their mistress! — and 
not only to betray her secrets and to steal her papers, and to purloin 
her letters, but to produce them for ilie treacherous, tlie foul, the 
execrable purpose of supporting a charg<^ against her honour and her 
life, founded on the documents that have been pilfered by her ser- 
vants and sold to her enemies ! the proofs bbtainod by perfidy 
suborned, and larceny perpetrated ! and then to carry on a prosecu- 
tion wholly grounded on matter drawn from sources so polluted, as 
at once insulted, disgraced, and degraded the nation — a prosecution 
so foul, so utterly abominable, making the sun shroud himself in dark- 
ness, as if unwilling to lend the light of day to the perpetration of 
such enormous wickedness ! And by whom was this infamy enacted ? 
By the Ministers of the Crowm — by tlie very colleagues of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman who now ])rgnounces so solemn a denun- 
ciation of all that tends to encourage servants in betraying the con- 
fideiice of their masters and their mistresses ! ' 

Lord Brougham is sparing in the use of metaphor, and hardly 
ever resorts to a simile. But when he does employ metaphor 
it is always apt and elfective. We may give as a specimen 
his description of the benefits conferred by the Reform Bill, 
which occurs in a speech delivered by him in 1839, on what 
was called the Bedchamber Question, so fatal to .>Sir Robert 
Pe§r« attempt to form an Administration in the month of May 
in that year. 

* An eclipse of the sun happened to take place at the timfe of the 
opening of the case for the Bill of Pains and Penalties against the 
Queen. 
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is my clear and deliberate conviction (and if I had not so 
believed I never would have consented to the change in 1831 and 
1832, much less promoted it) — that if the altered Constitution is lit 
for the calm, it is yet better suiied to the tempest; if the vessel can 
ride the more safely in smooth water, since the repairs she then under- 
went, they were ftlill more necessary foi‘ enabling her to bear the 
storm. Her being made more, tight in her rigging, better trimmed, 
better manned, nml by a more contented\a'cw, sounder in her timbers, 
more secure and more seavvcW'thy in all her fabric, far from render- 
ing her less lit safely to ride tlirougli the troubled waters, must make 
her more powerful to defy the strife of the elements .... The vessel 
has undergone a thorough repair 5 not unnecessary for lier security 
in tlie lidrcst wcarher, but in Ihe stress of wind and "wave absolutely 
l equired to give her a chance of safety.’ * 

And, ’although it is not included in tlic collection ’wc arc re- 
viewing, we cannotM*Gsist the temptation of quoting a# extract 
from his noble speech on the State of the Law, where a fine meta- 
phor is iDcautifully sustained. 

‘ The groat stream of Time is per]»etually bowing on ; all things 
around us are in ceaseless motion ; and we vainly imagine to preserve 
our relative position among tlioni by getting out of tlm current and 
standing stock-still on the margin. The stately -vessel w^e belong to 
glidcvS down; our bark is attached lo it; we 3night “pursue thf* 
triumph and partake^ the gale ;” but -worse than the fool wlio stares 
expecting the current to flow' down and run out, w'e exclaim, Stop 
the boat!” and w’ouhl tear it away lo strand it fur tlie purpose of 
preser\ing iis connexion with tlie vessel.* 

It is, ho^vever, in tlie pow’cr of description that Lord Broug- 
liam pccullarh^ excels. No one can paint wdth more force a 
picture in -words. Witness tliat troiiiendoiis passage -with -which 
he appalled the House of l^ords when, in his sjieech on the Slave 
Trade in 18.38, lie described tlic horrors of the Middle Passage 
and spoke of the shark that Ibllows in the -wake of the slave- 
tehij) ; ^ and her course is literally to lie tracked through the 
‘ ocean by the blood of the murdered, wdth which her enormous 
" crime stains its waters.' Our space wdll not allow us to do 
inore than give a fragment of the picture in which are drawn 
scenes — 

" Scenes not exceeded in horryr by the forms with wdiicli the great 
'ihiscan poet peopled the Hell of his fancy, nor by the dismal tints of 
liis illusivious countryman’s pencil breathing its horrors over the 
vaults of the Sistine Chapel ! Mortua quin etiam jxingehat corpora 
vivisl On ihc deck and in the loathsome hold arc to be seen the 
living chained lo the dead — the putrid carcase remaining to mock 
the survivor with a spectacle that to him presents no terrors — to 
mock him -with tlie spectacle of a release that lie envies ! Nay, -women 
have been kno-wn to bring forth the ncflserable fruit of the -womb, sur- 
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rounded by the dying and the dead — the decayed corpses of th?ir 
fellow victims.’ , 

After tills, his affecting account of the sufferings of the 
people ill his speech against the Orders in Councit in 1812 
t'CCiiis aluflost tame. And yet his talc of starving penury ami 
silent woe in the manufacturing districts was told with infinite 
skill — we fear with not more skill than truth — and touched 
the hearts of all who heard it. J^pcaking of Birmingham he 
asked : — 

• 

Mn Avhat state do you find that once busy hive of men? Silent, 
otiil, and desolate during half the week ; during the rest of it, 
iiiLserabk^ toiling at niduced wages, for a pittance scarcely sufficient 
to maintain animal life in the lowest state of comfort, and at all times 
swarming witli unhappy persons, willing, anxious to work for their 
lives, but unable to find employment. He insist have a stout heart 
within him, who can view such a .^ceiie, and not shudder. But even 
tl)is is not all .... A third would say that he was afraid to see his 
p(*o]fio, because lie bad no longer the means of giving them work, and 
Jj(‘ knew that they would fiock around "iiiin and implore to be em- 
ployed at the lowest wages : for something wholly insufiicient to feed 
them. Indeed, ’\said one, ‘‘our situation is greatly to be pitied ; it 
is mofet <listr(\ssiiig ; and God only knows what will become of us. for 
it is most unhappy ! ” ’ 

Ho possesses also an unrivalled fertility in strong and ap- 
posite illustration. .This is one oi' the most eftectivc ornaments 
of a speecli, vividly condensing t.lic argument and bringing it 
home at once to the apprehension. We will give one or two 
examples. Alluding to the jircssure of misery caused !)y the 
Orders in (-ouncil, and the wild ideas that were nlioat ol’ the 
relief that was likely to flow from the proposed abolition of 
tlic East India Company’s trading monopol}^ — when one district, 
'wliich raised no earthly produce but black liorncd cattle, had 
petitioned for a free exportation to the East Indies — and ^ the 
" " ancient and respectable city 'of Newcastle, which grows nothing 
^ but pit coal, had earnestly entreated that it might be allowed 
^ to ship that useful article to supply the stcjycs and liot-houses 
* of Calcutta,’ he said : — 

‘ They remind one of the accounts which have decn handed down 
to us of the great pestilence wliicli once visited this city. Nothing 
in the story of that awful* time is more afiecting tlian the picture 
whicli it presents of the vain efforts made to seek relief. Miserable 
men might be seen rushing forth into the streets and wildly grasping 
the first passenger they met, to implore his help, as if by communi- 
cating the poison to others they could restore health to their own 
yeina, or life to its victims whom they had left ' stretched before it. 
In that dismal period there was no end of projects and no'?trums for 
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^eventing or curing the disease ; and numberless empirics every 
day started up with so^e new delusion, rapidly made fortunes of tlie 
hopes and terrors of the multitude, and then as speedily disappeared, 
or were Jhemselves borne down by the general destroyer. Mean- 
while the malady raged until its force was spent ; the attempts to 
cure it were doubtless all baffled ; but the eagerness with which men 
hailed each successive contrivance, proySd too plainly how vast was 
their terror and how universal the suffering that prevailed.’ 

And again, in the ‘same speech, in answer to the question, 
what had the Orders in Council to do with the scarcity arisin<r 
from a deficient crop ? — 

'Why,. Sir, to deny that those measures affect the scarcity, is as 
absurd as it would be to deny that our Jesuits’ Bark Bill exasperated 
the misery of the French hospitals, for that the wretches there died 
of the ague and not tf the bill. True, they died of the ague ; but 
your murderous policy withheld from them that kindly herb which 
the Providence that mysteriously indicted the disease, mercifully be- 
stowed for the relief of sulFeriiig humanity/ 

Throughout these orations occur from time to time magnifi- 
cent bursts of the finest eloquence, find our only difficulty is 
to make a selection. We might quote from Ins speech in 1812, 
at the Liverpool Election, his invective against the policy of Mr. 
Pitt. ‘ Immortal ^n the triumphs of our enemies and the ruin 
^ of our allies, the costly purchase of so much blood and treasure ! 

* Immortal in the afflictions of England and the humiliation 
^ of her friends, through the whole results of his twenty years’ 

‘ reign, from the first rays of favour with which a delighted 
‘ Court gilded his early aj)Ostacy, to the deadly glare which is 
^ at this instant cast U])on his name by the burning metropolis 
‘ of our last ally ! ’ * Wc might also quote from his speech on 
the Army Estimates in 181 6, — a speech which wc are told by 
himself had a greater success than any other made by him in 
Parliament — his comparison of France in 1792, when ‘ a pro- 
^ digious revolution had unchained twenty-six millions of men 
‘ in the heart of Europe,’ with France at the time he spoke, 
after ^ JacoblnisnV itself arrested by the Directory, punished 
‘ by jhe Consuls, reclaimed by the Emperor, has become at- 
" tached to the cause of good order, and made to serve it with 
‘ the zeal, the resources and the address of a malefactor 
^ engaged by the police after the time of his sentence had 
^ expired.’ Or the peroration of his specch.in 1823, on abuses* 
in the Administration of the Law in Ireland, which Mr. Wil- 

* The news of the burning of Moscow had arrived in Liverpool by 
that day’s post. • * 
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berforce in his "Diary’ (see his "Life,’ vol. v. p. 186.) called "quite 
" thundering — ^magnificent, but very unjust declamation.’ With 
the justice or injustice of the attack we arc not now concerned, 
but it is melancholy to think that such a theme should have 
afforded materials for a long oration ui the House of Commons 
little more tlian thirty years ago, and that it should have been 
possible to say there, as Mf. Brougham did say, " In England, 

" justice is delayed, but, thank Hea^n, it can never be sold. 

" In Ireland it is sold to the rich, refused to the poor, delayed 
" to all. It is in vain to disgi/ise the fact ; it is in vain to 

" shun the disclovsure of the ti'uth We are 'driving 

" i^'ix millions of people to despair, to madness ’ 

But at the risk of choosing a passage which some may think 
eclipsed by others more rhetorical and brilliant, we will give an 
(ixtract from tlie close of his speech in the House of Commons 
in 18o{) on Negro Slavery, whicli we think remarkably fine: — 

‘ Tell me not of riglits talk not ef the property of the planter in 
Ins slaves. I deny the right — I ackn,o\vledge not the property. 
Tlie principles, the feelings of our common nature, rise in rebellion 
against it. Be the appeal made to the understanding or to the heart, 
the sentence is the same tliat rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws 
that sanction such a claim ! Inhere is a law above all the enactments 
of human codes — the same throughout tlie wprld, the same in all 
times — such as it was before the daring genius of Columbus pierced 
the niglit of ages, and opened to one world the sources of power, 
wealtli, and knowledge ; to another, all unutterable woes. Such it is 
at this day. It is the law written in the heart of man by the finger 
of his Maker ; and by that law, unelinngeablc and eternal, while men 
despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they will reject the 
wild and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in man I ^ In 
vain you appeal to treaties, to covenants between nations : the -cove- 
nants of the Almighty, wliether of the old Covenant or the new, 
denounce such unholy pretensions.’ 

With this it is worth while to compare his grand and im- 
passioned burst of indignant eloquence, when denouncing in the 
House of Lords, in 1838, the cruelties practised in our W est India 

* Some years ago, when a case was argued before Lord Denman 
and several other judges in Serjeants’ Inn, involving incidentally the 
right of a Spanish or Portuguese vessel to carry slaves, the counsel 
M"ho argued that a certain capture was unlawful, wa^ assuming that, 
by the Law of Nations, slave-trading was lawful; upon which Lord 
Denman said, ‘ I don’t knowtliat; I should like to hear that point 
‘ argued.’ However, it was soon shown that what the laws of the 
principal nations of Europe had sanctioned, could not be contrary to 
tlie Law of Nations ; and indeed so Lord Stowell had decided in the 
case of the French vessel Le Lhitis in 1817. 
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Colonies, atkd calling upon the House to assent to the iininediatc 
emancipation of the Negro apprentices. Eleven female slaves 
had been severely flogged, and then forced by torture to work on 
the tread#nill^ ‘ till their sufferings liad reached the pitch when 
^ life can no longer even glimmer in the socket of the weary 
^ frame.’ They died — and 

‘Ask you,’ said the great champion of t‘he cause of African freedom, 

‘ ask you, if crimes like these,' murderous in their legal nature, jXvS well 
as frightful in tlieir aspec^t, passed unnoticed ; if inquiry was jicglected 
to be made respecting these deaths in a prison ? No such thing ! 
The forms of justice were, on tl.is head, peremptory even in the 
West Indies ; and those forms, the handmaids of Justice, \vore present, 
though their sacred mistress was far away. The coroner duly at- 
tended ; bis ji^^y were regularly impannclled; eleven inquisitions 
wei'e made in order, and eleven verdicts returned. ^Murder ! man- 
slaughter ! misdemeanour ! misconduct ! No — but “ Died by the 
Visitation of God!” Died by the visitation of God! A lie! a 
peijury !'a blasphemy! The visitation of Gid ! Yes, for it is amongst 
the most awful of those visitations by which tlic.inscrutabh} purposes 
of His will are mysteriously accomplished, that He sometimes arms 
the wicked with power to oppress the guiltless ; and if tliere be any 
visitation more dreadful than another — any which more, tries the 
faith and vexes the reason of erring mortals, it is when Heaven 
showers down upon earth the plague — not of scorpions, or pestilence, 
or famine, or war but of unjust judges and perjured jurors j 
wretches who pervert the law to wreak their personal vengeance, or 
compass their sordid ends, forswearing themselves upon the gospels 
of God, to the end that injustice may prevail and the innocent be 
destroyed ! ’ 

Lord Brougham is also a great master of the art of ridicule, 
which becomes in his liands a formidable weapon. He is 
obviously fond of it, and uses it often with marked effect. But 
we arc bound to say that it is never ill-natured ; there is no venom 
in the point. The wound may pain for the moment, but it 
never festers. And there is often an hilarity in the satirical 
attack which might make even the victim himself join in the 
laughter of which he 19 the object. When the Berlin and Milan 
decrees of Napolconbad sealed the Continent against the imports 
of British commerce, and wc had tried to rctialiate by the Orders 
in Council, which had the effect of stopping our American trade, 
and involving, us in a quarrel with the United States, the 
Ministers advanced the argument that a substitute for our for- 
mer market was found in our increasing trade with the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies of South America. In point of fact, 
our North American trade had amounted to thirteen millions 
sterling a year — while the South American trade was only one 
million. By way of illustrating tlie importance and magnitude 
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of the commerce wc had lost, Mr. Brougham drew an amu- 
sing picture of the raptures of joy into which Ministers would be 
thrown if they could command such a market anywhere on the 
Continent, 

^ Why^ Sir, only conceive an event which should give an opening 
in the north of Europe or the Mediterranean for but a small part of 
this vast bulk — some change or accident, hy which a thirteenth, aye, 
or a thirtieth, of the enormous value of ^Iritish goods could be thrown 
into the enemy’s countries ! In what transports of delight would the 
new P)-osident [of the Board of Trade, iSIr. Rose] he flung ! I verily 
believe he would make hut one step from his mansion to Jiis office — 
all Dowhing Street, and all Dnke's Plaer^ would be in an Tff)roar of 
joy. Bless me, wliat a scene oi* activity ami business should we see ! 
what C'abinets — what Boards I — What amazing conferences of Lords 
of Trade ! — Wliat a driving together id" ]Minister.‘5l — What a rustling 
of small clerks I — What a mighty rushing of brokers I — (hreulars 
to the manufacturing towns — hafangucs upon ’Change, pm-formed 
by eminent * naval characters — triumphal processiorib of dollars 
and volunteers in St. James’ vStjuarel — Hourly deputations from 
the merchants — courteous and pleasing* answers from the Board — 
a speedy importation into Wiiiteiiall, to a large amount, of worthy 
knights representing the City — a quick return cargo of licenses and 
hints for cargoes — the wJiolc craft and mystery of tliat license trade 
revived, with its appropriate perjuries and frauds — new life given to 
the drooping firms of dealers in forgery whom*! formerly exposed to 
you — answered by corresponding activity in tlic Board of Trade, 
and its clerks — slips of the ]>en worth fifteen thousand pounds * — 
judicious mistakes — well considered ’oversights — edaborate inadver- 
tencies. — Why, so happily con-^tituted is the Right Honourable Gentle- 
inaii’n understanding, that his very blunders arc more i>rccious than 
the accuracies of other men ; aud it is no metaphor, hut a literal 
mercantile proposition to say, tliat it is better worth our whil^ to err 
with him than to think rightly with the rest of mankind I ’ 

In a review of Lord Brougham's speeches, it would be unpar- 
donable to omit mention of his great Oration on Parliamentary 
Eeforrn — one of the most elaborate of all his efforts. But it is 
too well known to require more than a brief notice. Xotliing but 
the highly- wrought state of public feeling c«uld justify the scene 
at the close, when sinking on the ground beside the woolsack, the 
Lord Chancellor exclaimed^ ^ By all you Iiold most deal* — - by all 
^ the ties that bind every one of us to our commjii order and our 
‘ common country, I solemnly adjure you — I warn you — I im- 
^ plore you, — yea, on my hended knees I supplicate you — reject 


^ Mr. Baring (afterwards Lord Ashburton) had stated in the 
4 House of Commons, that by two mistakes at one time, licenses were 
rendered so valuable, that he would have givQn that sum for them. 
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^ not this bill.’ This is too theatrical for good taste. It re- 
iniuds us of the exaggerated manner of the Pere Lacordaire in 
the French pulpit, or of some of the extravagant scenes which 
have Occurred in the French revolutionary assemblies. * But 
the genius of Frcncli oratory is essentially different from our 
own. Let us, however, not be understood to depreciate the elo- 
quence of our neighbours, either in the j)ulpit or the tribune or 
at the bar. The country which has produced a Bossuct and a 
Massillon, — a D’Agtiesseau, a Berry ef, and a Guizot, may well 
contend with others for the palm of excellence in speech ; and 
it is one of the most melancholy results of the suppression of 
liberty in France, that her orators arc dumb, and that tfie ft)rcc 
of a military despotism, or the restrictions of a jealous police, 
have cruv4ied into silence the tribune which has been the scene 
of so many triumphs of eloquence and freedom. Quons(pir 
tandem ? 

The sY)ecch on Parliamentary Reform has several fine pas- 
sages, but it is not, throughout, so eloquent as many others de- 
livered by Lord Brougham. It Is more In the nature of an 
exhaustive reply to the arguments that had been advanced in 
opposition to the bill by Lords Dudley, Wincliclsea, Wharncliffe, 
Harrowby, and Caernarvon, and these were met and parried and 
retorted with admirable skill. The Earl of Caernarvon, in 
answer to the question, What Reform had the Opposition to offer 
if the proposed measure was rejected ? had compared the Ministry 
to some host, wdio, having set before his guests an uneatable 
dinner wdth which they found fault, should ask them, ^ What 
‘ dishes can you dress yourselves?' — and thus Lord Brougham 
took up the illustration 

^ My* noble friend says tliat sucli an answer would be very unrea- 
sonable — for he asks, ingeniously enough, how can the guests dross 
a dinner, e^pecially when they have not possession of the kitchen ? ’’ 
Put did it never strike him that the present is not the case of guests, 
called upon to eat a dinner — it is one of rival cooks, who want to get 
into our kitchen. We are here all on every side cooks, — a synod 
of cooks (to use Dr. Johnson’s phrase) and nothing hut cooks ; for it 
Is the very condition of our being-*— the bond of our employment 
under a common master — that none of us shall ever taste the dishes 
we are now dressing. The Commons may taste it ; but can the Lords ? 
We have nothing to do but propose the viands. It is therefore of 
primary importance, wlien the authority of two classes of rival 
artists is the main question, to inquire what are our feats severally 
in our common calling/ 

And in answei- to the extreme and impossible case put by the 
Earl of jtlarrowby, of the pojmlation of an enfranchised borough 
of four thousand souls being all paupers, he said that he had a 
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right to put an extreme case on the other side, to illustrate the 
nature oF representations under the rotten .borough system; anti 
lie instanced the case of the Nabob Wallajah Cawn Bahadur, whe 
‘ had actually his eighteen or twepty members bought with a 
price, and sent to look after his pecuniary interests as honest 
‘ and independent members of Parliament.’ 

lleholcl/ he said, ‘ the sovereign of th (3 Carnatic, who regards nor 
hind, nor rank^ nor connexion, hor open country, nor populous city ; 
hut his eye fastens on the time-honoured relics of departed greatness 
and extinct population — the walls* of Sarum and Gatton ; he arms 
his right liand with venerable parchments, and pointing with his loft 
to a heap of star pagodas, too massive to be carried along, lays siege 
1o the citadel of the Constitution, the Commons’ House of Parliament:, 
and it^ gates lly open to receive his well-disciplined band.’ - 

But our limits compel us to stop. We 5hall be glad if any- 
thing we have said has the effect of making these spcecltes more 
generally read. We advise all \yho wish to qualify themselves 
as jmblic speakers to study the orations of Lord Brougham. 
They will find them a storehouse of manly thought, of vigor- 
ous argument, and lofty eloquence upon all the great ques- 
tions of his time. Few may hope to rival the orator who 

defeated the bill of Pains and Penalties against Queen Caro- 

line, and snapped asunder the chain of Shiv^ery ; but none can 
fail to profit by the examjdc. But above all things, let no one 
linaglrK*, that without taking ■'pains and bestowing labour, he 
can rise to eminence as an Orator. He may he a fluent 

i-])e:iker and an expert debater, but an orator he will not be, if 

lie r(‘l‘uses to copy tlie example and follow tiic precepts of tiic 
great masters of the art. And of all auxiliaries to the tongue, 
tlic pen is the best. Cicero tells us, that stilus ojdlmus et prce~ 
stavtissimiis dicendi effector ct magister: and to iisc his own beau- 
tilul simile, the habit of writing passages in a speech will com-» 
nmnicate aptness and force to extempore expression, just as the 
^essel retains her onward way from the impetus previously 
given, after the strolte of the oar has ceased. Let us, however, 
not be misunderstood. AVe by. no means tntend to advise a 
habit of writing out the whole of a speech, and getting it off by 
heart before it is delivered. Not only docs this impose too 
great a load upon the memory, and render the choice of a break 
down almost inevitable, when, from sudden nervousness or anj^ 
other cause, some passage which forms a necessary link in the 
chain is forgotten; — but it prevents a speaker from feeling,' as 
it were, the pulse of his audience, and varying his style and 
tone according to the impression which he sees is made upon 
them. In most cases a written speech is tu fiiilure from this 
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cause. But tlie subject matter should be beforehand well and 
thoroughly digested ; “there should be the cogltatio et commcii- 
tatio insisted upon by Cicero; and in tidditioii to this, witli re- 
spect to particular passages, j, the assidua ac diliyc7is scriptura. 
By this means the speaker will have, laid up in the arsenal of his 
memory, a sii})ply of weapons ready for any emergency that 
may arise ; and it is almost a truism to say, that sentences con- 
sidered beforehand In the* laboratory'' of thought, and sub- 
mitted to criticism and revision by being embodied in written 
composition, must be more lil^?ely to be effective than those 
which are thrown off hastily in the liurry of debate, Wien there 
is no time to pause for the best and most ai)propi*iate expres- 
sion. But, indeed, the habit of composition will have the effect 
of iSuggc^Eing to the speaker, at all times, the best word and the 
best sentence ; and will thus assist him whenever the necessity 
occurs for unpremeditated reply. Cicero amongst the ancients, 
and Ijord Brou^’ham amon^fst the moderns, have shown with 
what advantage familiarity with* writing and practice m speaking 
mutually act and react upon each other."' 

In conclusion, we may add, that the value of this collection of 
Lord Brougham’s speeches is enhanced by the historical intro- 
ductions written by himself, and prefixed to several of tliem, 
explaining the occasions on which tliey W’cre delivered, and the 
subjects to wdiicli they refer. The style of these introductions 
is excellent — clear, vigorous, and correct — and they arc in 
themselves a very useful contribution to the history of the nine- 
teenth century. 


^ We cannot take leave of the subject ol* oratory without a passing 
allusion to the liighly important labours and discoveries of Mr. 
Churchill Babington, which have enabled him recently to recover 
from Egyptian papyri in the British Museum copious fragments of 
no less than three of the Orations of Hyper ides. The last of these 
discoveries is tJje long lost famous fTriratpiotj of this orator, being the 
funeral discourse over Leosthenes and his conp*adcs in the Lamian 
War, which has just been published with the munificent assistance of 
the Boyal Society of* Literature. .TJiis work is a real addition to the 
known remains of (xrcek oratory, for it puts us almost entirely in 
posbession of another of the most celebrated orations of antiquity. 
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Art. VII. — History of Civilization in EiujlancL By IIenrt 
Thomas Buckle. 'Vol. L LSondoii: 1857. 

JYJJ^r, Buckle’s Introduction to the ^ History of Civillzution 
‘in England’ is nearly the first attempt whi(4i hns been 
made in this country to treat of History as a Science. Tlie 
l^hrase is so smooth^ that it may be used without a due aj)prc- 
ciation of its full meaning, thougli that meaning is at once very 
definite ahd very important. , 

We may be said to understand a subject scientifically, when 
Vv'C can make such general statements about it as will enable us, 
by the ordinary processes of logic, to solve any of the particular 
questions presented by its details, by sho^Ving how its different 
members are related to each other, and to the rest of the sub- 
ject. The opposite of science js empiricism, wdnch consists in 
an ac(piaintancc wdth a number of isolated facts, unsii{)ported 
by any knowledge of the relations bctw'een them, \Ve all 
know empirically that the days aro long in summer and short 
in wdntcr, but those only can be said to understand this fact 
scientifically, who can show the place which it occupies in the 
general relations of the solar system. A sticntific view of his- 
tory, therefore, would be one whicli would show how and wdiy 
all human affairs have happened as they did and not otlicrwise ; 
and inasmuch as every department of human action, thought, 
and feeling, stands in some kind of relation to eveiy other, the 
Science of History Avould only be complete wdien all luunan 
thoughts and actions had their proper places assigned to tlicin, 
and when their relations to all the rest arc clearly marked out. 
Tlie method of arriving at this result must be to deduce, from 
the observation of a sufficient number of details, certain ab- 
stract formulas, which, wdien applied to particular eases, w'ould 
enable the historical observer to predict events as the astrono- 
mical observer predicts eclipses. Whenever all the necessary 
formulas have been ascertained and arraifged in a systematic 
form, exhibiting their connexion with each other, that system 
will form the Science of History, and the test of its accuracy 
will be the power of those who arc skilled inoit to trace out 
beforehand, upon proper data, the march of human affairs. It 
is universally admitted- that the construction of this science, 
whether it be possible or not, is indefinitely remote. Mr, 
Buckle’s object in dealing with it is twofold. He wishes, in the 
first place, to record and to justify his faith in its principles and 
prospects ; and, in the second, to contribute (for no single man 
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can hope to do more) to its construction by eliciting from the 
history of England some of its leading principles, and by ex- 
emplifying their operation in the various events, intellectual, 
social, political and physical, which have occurred in this 
country since it first came into existence. This scheme, if it 
stood alone, would appear to most men too vast to be executed 
by any single mind, but wlien it is viewed in relation to Mr. 
Buckle’s notions of completeness, its magnitude becomes be- 
wildering and overpowering. 

This ^General Introduction ’-'Consists of the announcement 
and illustration of the principles of the science ultimately 
to be applied to that enormous mass of matter which col- 
lectively constitutes what Mr. Buckle understands by En- 
glish liistory. It will fill several volumes. The one just pub- 
lished contains 854 closely-printed 8vo. pages. Its inalcriaLs 
have been collected from 496 different books, and yet it only 
constitutes about a third of the vestibule of the building which 
Mr. Buckle ultimately ho])es to raise. The last 600 pages 
sketch, witli extraordinary lulncss and compression, some of tlio 
leading features of English and French civilisation; when at 
least two more v^olunics have performed the same office for 
Spain, Scotland, Germany, and America, tlie world will be in 
a position to enter u^jorv the history of English civilisation it- 
self. Unhappily, the construction of so gigantic a plan shows 
ii misconception of the capacity of the human intellect and 
the length of human life. A very simple rule of tlirce sum 
might convince Mr. Buckle (if he were open to conviction) that 
the chance that his work will be a mere Cyclopean ruin is in- 
calculably great. Parr or Jenkins might possibly have achieved 
it by a lifetime’s devotion ; but we greatly fear that Mr. Buckle’s 
('pitaph will be ‘^magnis excidit ausis.^ 

Mr. Buckle begins by discussing the question whether a 
science of history is possible; and he says that the opinion that 
it is, is opposed by a common notion that ‘ in the affairs of men 
^ there is something mysterious and providential which makes 
‘ them impervious to. our investigations, and which will always 
‘ lude from us their future course.’ ‘ This doctrine,’ he says, " is 
‘ gratifttous ’ and Gncapablc of proof and he also contends that 
it can be shown, by positive evidence, that human actions are 
^ governed by fixed laws.’ This positive evidence is derived 
from statibtics, and Mr. Buckle refers to several facts established 
by that means in illustration of its character. The first fact is, 
that ^ murder is committed with as much regularity, and bears 
^ as unifofm a relation to certain known circumstances, as do the 
* movements of the tides, and the relations of the seasons,’ And' 
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the others establish similar conclusions with respect to accusa - 
tions of crime, to the number of suicides,* of marriages, and even 
of misdirected letters in the Post Office. In order to complete 
the refutation of the view oppoled to his own, Mr. Buckle 
attempts to account for the origin of the doctrines of Free IVill 
on the one hand, and Predestination on the other, each of 
which he considers inconsistent with his own system. lie looks 
upon both as theological. The earliest doctrine upon tlie nature 
of events is the doctrine of Chance; and this he supposes lae- 
vailed originally amongst noma^ tribes of hunters and fishermen. 
Gradually agriculture taught men to sec various unifoiTnities in 
nature, whence they rose by degrees to the conception of tlio 
necessary connexion of events, and these two theories suggested 
to the earliest theologians the doctrine of Free Will on the one 
hide, and that of Predestination on the otlieV. Predestination he 
considers to beat best ^ a barren hyjiothesis,’ as it lies beyond the 
province of our knowledge. He also objects that its advocates 
imjnitc injustice to God. Free Will, on the other hand, rests, as 
he informs us, ^ on the metaphysical dogma of the supremacy of 
" the liuman oonsciousness ; ’ but consciousness, he inclines to 
think, is only a state of mind, and not a faculty, and, what- 
ever it is, is indisputably fallible. The ifheological views of 
the question are therefore alike untenable, and ^Ir. Buckle's 
conclusion is, ^ that when we jicrform an action, we perform 
‘ it ill consequence of some* mo,tivc or motives; that those 
^ motives are the results of some antecedents; and that, there- 
^ fore, if we were acquainted with the whole of the antecedents, 

‘ and with all the laws of their movements, we cotdd, with uu- 
‘ erring certainty, predict the whole of their immediate results.' 
There are two classes of antecedents, — those wliich are in, and 
those which are out of the mind; and if we could find out how 
each class acted on the other, we should understand all the 
vicissitudes of the human race. The. great external agents arc 
climate, food, soil, and the general aspect of nature; and imder 
certain circumstances the action oF these may be so powerful as 
to conquer and enslave the mind. Under .other circumstances 
they may be conquered by It ; and tlius we have two types of 
civilisation which may be roughly described as the Asiatic and 
the European ; in the first of which, nature is ibore important 
than man, ivliilst in the second, man is more important than 
nature. 

In asserting these propositions, Mr. Buckle appears to us to 
have committed himself to a multitude of hasty generalisations, 
i^upported by a still greater multitude of facts, laboriously col- 
lected, but not always correctly stated or fairly applied. Lt 
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w'oukl l)e i\ hopeless task to follow him, within the limits we can 
devote to this subject; through the vast and varied researches 
indicated by his catalogue of authorities and his notes ; but wc 
feel bound to caution his readers against an implicit confidence in 
these statements ; and wc shall at once produce three examples, 
takeinalmost at random, of the inaccuracies we have detected. 

In speaking of the effect of climate^and soil on the habits of a 
people, J\lr. Buckle remarks, that although Spain and l^ortugal 
on the one liand, and Sweden and iS'orway on the other, are 
countries essentially different in government, laws, religion, and 
manners, yet that these four countries have one great point in 
common, namely, that agriculture is interrupted by tlie heat and 
dryness qf tlie weather in the former countries, and by the cold 
and shortness of the days In the latter. ^ The consequence is, 
‘ that these four natioVis, though so different in other respects, arc 
‘ all remarkableyi)?’ a certain instability and feebleness tf character, 
" ])resenting a striking contrast to the more regular and settled 
^ habits whicli are established in countries where climate subjects 
" the working classes to fewer interruptions/ It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out to any one at all acquainted with tlie Peninsula 
or the nortli of Europe, that the alleged fact is as unfounded 
as the inference is absurd. 

Among the causes affecting national character, Mr. Buckle 
reckons carlliquakcs, because " tlierc is reason to believe that 
" they are always preceded by atihosplieric changes which strike 
" immediately at the nervous system, and these have a direct 
" physical tendency to impair the intellectual powers' — and in 
Peru he mentions, as a highly curious fact, that "every siiccecel- 
" ing yjfcitation iucreasCvS the general dismay.’ It is impossible 
lliat ^’^r. Buckle should not be aware lliat in countries subject 
to earthquakes, the usual apatliy of man to every kind of habitual 
danger soon concpicrs his alarm ; that the Peruvian builds his 
low dwelling expressly to resist the shock ; and that the peasant 
of Soiiiliern Italy suffers no diminution of his intellectual facul- 
ties from the stroke which ifiay be impending over him. But 
Mr. Buckle goes on 'to state, that "earthquakes and volcanic eru])- 
" ilunc arc more frequent and more destructive in Italy and in 
" Mr Spanish and PGrtugiiese peninsnla than in any other of the 
" groat countries.’ Whence he infers, by a singular process of 
rca'^uniiig, that superstition is more rife, and the clergy more 
powerful ; but that the fine ai'ts flourish, poetry is cultivated, 
and the sciences neglected. Every link in this chain is more or 
Icbs faulty. There is no volcano in the Spanish peninsula, 
and the only earthquake known tojiave occurred there was tha^t 
^f Lisbon. Spain has produced no sculptors, and her painters 
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arc certainly, as a school, inferior to those of Flanders. Italy 
has never ceased to produce an illustrious band of men of science 
from Galileo to the present day. In short, the v/hole super- 
structure crumbles from the basis. | 

Equally absurd is his attempted comparison between India 
and Greece, as if the condition of huhian life in the broad plains 
of Hindostan was ^ opprefcfsed by something great and terrible,' 
while the seaman or the mountaineer Tjf Greece was ^ encouraged ' 
by the ^ small and feeble ’ aspect of the country lie was born in ; 
and, therefore, became ^ less a^ipalled, Ics^s superstitious, and 
sought to investigate events* with a boldness not to lie (^'xpected 
Gn those other countries where tlia pressure of nature troubled 
^ his indcjiendcnce.’ It is somewhat remarkable, that while 
Mr. liiickle adverts to the falnilous extravagance of the Hindoo 
mythology, and ridicules the distinctions ?)f caste, he passes in 
silence over the astronomical discoveries of that remarkable people 
mul the subtle provisions of tlieir civil laws. 

^rtose examjiles may suffice to show the r(!;liance whicli can 
be placed on iVIr. Ruckle's perception of truth in the ordinal*}^ 
recor*ls of lii story and geography, and they nilglit be multiplied 
indefinitely. His learning is great, but his assertions are not 
indispulablc. He dismisses altogether from consideration the 
facts connected with difference of race; y?it, if the science oi* 
history is to bo founded on the totality of human knowledge, 
sundy ho part of this inquiry desf3rves a more careful investi- 
gation. 

Let us now revert, however, to the fundamental principles 
of Ills work, which it is our main intention to discuss. Mr. 
Ruckle next u])scrves that the measure of civilisation is the 
^ triumph of the mind over external agents ; ’ and as in Eu- 
vo])e this triumj)h has been very complete, the niiist important 
subject for tlic student of European history will be the study 
of the laws of tlic mental antecedents to v/liich he had before 
referred. ]t is usual, he says, to attempt to perform this task 
by the help of metaphysics ; that is to say, by each man’s study 
of the operations of his own mind ; but this method he considers 
lo be unfruitful on account of ^ the impossibiliiy of tal^ng a 
"" comprehensive view of the whole oi‘ the mental phenomena, 
because, however extensive such a view may be, it must cx- 
elude Ihc state of the mind by which or in which the view 
‘ itself is taken.’ The only possibility of arriving at scientific 
knowledge upon these subjects lies, he thinks, in " studying the 
^ mental phenomena, not simply as they appear in the mind of 
^ the individual observer, but as they appear in the’ actions of 
^hnaukind at large.’ an ^lluBtration of the two methods in 
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question, he refers to the attempts y/1uc!i have been made to 
ascertain the proportion between male and female births. After 
the failure of many attempts to solve the question physiolo- 
gically, it was discovered b^’ statistics that the proportion was 
that of twenty-one male to twenty female births ; and ‘ this 
‘ method,’ says Mr. Bucklh, ‘ is obviously analogous to that by 
‘ which 1 propose to investigate the^ operations of the human 
^ mind, while the old and Unsuccessful method is analogous to 
* that employed by the metaphysicians. As long as physio- 
^ logists attempted to ascertain the laws of the proportion of 
‘ sexes by individual experiments,* they effected absolutely no- 
^ thing towards the end they hoped to achieve. But when men 
‘ became dissatisfied with these individual experiments, and 
‘ instead’^of them began to collect observations less minute but 
^ more comprehensive, then it was that the great law of nature 
^ for which during many centuries they had vainly searched was 
‘ first unfolded to their view.’ By investigating liuman actions 
in their aggregate, and by directing his attention to the mufl irn- 
jjortant of their elements, 'Mr. Buckle hopes to contribute to the 
attainment of similar results. He says that ^ a double movement, 

‘ moral and Intellectual, is essential to the very idea of civili- 
^ sation, and includes the entire theory of human progress;’ and 
he proceeds to consider which of the two Is the more important. 
He gives the preference In this respect to the intellectual move- 
ment, upon the ground that all tltat is well ascertained in morals 
has long been known, and that, therefore, the force of morality 
i? of a stationary nature. IMeu know now that certain things 
arc wrong. They knew it a thousand years ago, and the know- 
ledge has at present just as much or just as little tendency to 
prevent those acts as it had then. ‘ Moral principles affect 
/ nearly the whole of our actions; but we have incontrovertible 
‘ proof- that they produce not the least effect on mankind In the 
‘ aggregate, or even on men in very large masses, provided that 
^ we take the precaution of studying social phenomena for a 
^ period sufficiently long, and on a scale sufficiently great, to 
‘ enable the superior laws to come into uncontrolled operation.’ 
Mr. puckle next argues, that religion and literature are not the 
causes of civilisation, but its effects; and that Government, so far 
from having promoted, has retarded it, except in respect of the 
security which it has afforded to person and , property.. The 
conclusion is, that civilisation depends mainly upon intellectual 
movement, and that the laws of its progress can only be ascer- 
tained By studying the growth of knowledge. Having enun- 
ciated these principles, Mr. Buckle proceeds to apply, or perhaps 
to illustrate them, by investigaMn^the influence of two tempers 
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of iiiirul vvhlc^h be calls the protective spirit and scepticism on 
French and Eiir^lish liistory, from the middle of the IGtli to the 
end of the 18 th century; and he arrives at the conclusion, that 
the ]n’ocrrcss of civilisation varies directly as scepticism, and in- 
vcr'voly as the protective spirit, — understanding those words not 
in the senses which comihon usage nas affixed to them, but as 
denoting respectively a di.^position to inquire, and a disposition 
to maintain without exainiiiaiioii * any form of established 
bcliei*. 

Snell is a sketch, necessarily Highly condensed, and therefore 
in some respects very iin])errect* of the general doctriiui of Mr. 
Ihickle’s book. It gives, we hoi)e, a fair Jiution of the character 
of his argument, but it certainly aflbrds a very impcrfoct view 
of his most cliaracterlstic merits. Even when wc agrcjc with 
liini least, it is impossible not to admire the extraordinary in- 
genuity and the ])rofiision of recondite Information with \yhlcli 
lie sii])])(;rts Ins opinions, as well as the pors))iciioiis and cloipicnt 
ianguage in whuhi he expresses them.^ AVc arc anxious to ac- 
knowledge Mr. llucklc’s merits in tlic fullest manner, hccaiise wo 
shall ad'lre^'s oursehes princiiv.illy to ])oiiits on which wuMlider 
(Vom liiin ; and it wouhl be matter of <loi*p concern if wc allowed 
that circumstance to c(n)ceal our o[)inion that tliis is, as far as 
conceptic-n goes, one of the most remarkable ])hilosophical 
works of thv' })resent generation, although in point of executiim 
it must l>e termed iimapial, heterogeneous, and paradoxical. 

(jii'e.at ciS IMr. ihichie’s merits undoubtedly are, y)aln will, 'we 
tliiiik, ho the iirst and tiny strongc'St im]>ression loft l>y it on mo.'^t 
of his roadors. Englishmen, in general, ani startled and ofioaided 
by Speculations wdiich a])p^ar to deny individual freedom, and 
to replace the variety wlfah avc all associate wdth life by somc- 
lliiiig v'hich, to many minds, seems a sort of living* death. 
Dist :islef'ul, however, as iiis conclusions may be, it is neither 
their pleasantness nor their tendency, but their truth, which is 
at i‘'Sue ; and it is impossible to blame biin for doing liis utmost 
to establish this vital jK)int, whatever may be its consequences. 
Intcllectiial cowardice is the only form of that \ice wdiicli is at all 
common in this country, but it prevails to a lamentable degree. 
Most wo’iters are so nervous about the tendencies of their books, 
and the social penalties of unorthodox opinion are so severe, and 
arc exacted in so unsparing a manner, that philosophy, criticism, 
and science itself too often speak amongst us in ambiguous 
whispers what ought to be proclaimed from the house tops. 
There are many of Mr. Buckle’s speculations with which 
wc do not agree, but w'e admijre the courage with which he pro- 
polinds them. We must* liowev^, condemn him for a certain 
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hitrsh and peremptory contempt for the feelings of his ncigh- 
bonrs, whicli constantly impels Ifiin to throw his views into 
needlessly offensive shapes, and which prevents him, even when 
it would he quite ])Ossihlc tojdo so, from condescending to show 
tlieir consistency with those elementary ])rinciples of murals and 
theology which arc the most Important of all beliefs. 

. It may be desirable to state at the! outset tlie general nature 
of the observations winch *Mr. Ihickle’s book has suggested to 
us. We do not think that lie has proved the fundamental iiro- 
position upon which his wliolc' theory depends ; namely, that a 
sei(‘noo,of human action is possible. "We do not think tbat if 
such a soience were possible, that fact would (as Mr. Buckle 
ap))ears to tldiik) be fatal eitber to morality or to theology, or 
that it would involve their reconstruction. We are further of 
ojhnion that Mr. BuckloV conception of civilisation is hdse, 
especially in res])cct of the view which ho lakes of its relations 
to .morality ; and lastly, it seems 1«» ns that these defects in his 
system react most Injuriously in several important re.sj)ccis on 
the views w hich he takcvs of concrete history. Wc shall abstain 
from entering nptni ((uestions of detail, and attempt to ])laco our 
>o]y<^ctions to his theory upon the broad(‘st and most general 
grounds. 

The <higma on Afbich Mr, Jbiekle’s w'holc theory rests is, that 
human actions are governed by ri>:e<l laws;’ or, as lie expresses 
it more fully, ‘ Avheii w^j ]»erfomi an action, we perform it In 
^ consc<)iiencc of s('ano nn^tlve or motives,' which luotives aiv, tlic 
result of some antecedents ; and as lie repudiates mctaphysi(‘'^, 
the evidence in huoiir o(‘ this asserfiou is entirely derned tVoni 
statistics, by which the aggregate number of a, variety of 
actions taking ])lacc In considerable ])criodri of time in ])articukir 
countries, is proved to be nearly constant from year t(j year. 
This result lie considers to be inconsistent with the existence of 
free Avill. In order to refute ^ those who believe that ]jumau 
‘ actions depend more on the peculiarities of each individual 
than on the general stale of society,’ he first shows that the 
number of suicides which occur from year to year is almost 
constant, and ends by observing ihat ‘all the evidence wc ])oS' 

‘ sess respecting it jjoiuts to one great conclusion, and can leave 
‘ vio doubt on our mind that suicide is merely the product of the 
‘ gci\( ral condition of society, and that the individual felon only 
* carries into effect that which is a necessary consequence of pre- 
‘ ceding circumstances.’ 

Granting Mr. Buckle’s premisses, Avhich indeed are simply 
the statement of unquestionable matter-of-fact, we altogether 
deny his conclusion. Wc conteifcl thSt the power of predicting 
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iv uciKirai result is consistent with absolute iiiabilliy to pveiliet 
the behaviour ot‘ a particular person .under given clrcuui- 
stances, and therefore with the existence of free will, even 
if free will implies irregularity ofj action. Tf free will exists 
at alb it cannot on any hypothesis introduce more confusion 
"into statistical calculations than any other cause ol* action, 
of the operation and iifiture of which we ai*c igiuirant ; 
but It is the very object of the soKmcc^ to which Air. Buekle 
refers to enable us to make general assertions about the effects 
of such causes, and it is the strafigest perversion of its doctrines 
to infer from them tliat unkno\t’n causes do not exist. ^ If the 
(jue.siioii whether one man slundd ov sliould nut murder another 
had to bo deeided hy a throw of the dice, the uncertainty 
whether the murder Avould take [dace, would he (pilte as great 
as it e.ould be if the (juestion depended on fn^e will. Witli 
* res])eet to the dlee, we i:au forelel Xo a nicety iiow many .-^ixes 
and aces will lui thrown iu ten thousand throws, but \vc are 
aiisolutely unable 1o fiuH'lel wd»at any pai’lieular throw wull be, 
noi* does our cerlaini y as io the general result help us in the least 
degree to a e(nK‘lusioii a^ to tile particular (Uic. Tliis is surely an 
exaev parallel to ilu' case of hninau aeJion. We can foiviel 
aggi’cgate, but we caiiuot foretel its individual results. The 
tli(‘ory and 1 Ik‘, fact stand upon an entirely diiferent footing. The 
one records, with nuiuerieal precision and distinctness, a ecrlaiu 
jiroet^ss \vliicli goes ou in our own minds, by wdilcli we estimate 
the extent of our expeeiatious : tld) oilier is matter of observa- 
tion; iind ibongli the two lluiigs run jiarallel to each other w^ith 
iimst surprising aceiuacy, they are iierfcctly and essentially dis- 
tinct, and llieia^ cannot be a greater error than to sufipose that the 
theoj-y exerei>es any sort of influence over the fact. All that any 
advocate of Iree will ever malnlained is [perfectly consistent 
wdili all the evidence which Air. liuckle or AI. Quelclet have 
produced. No statistical researches ha\e ever proved more 
(ban that the aggregate JX'siilts do Jiot vary, and tliis leaves 
iiniouedied the assertion that the particular result is not ])re- 
dictable, • 

Mr. Buckle apjxairs to us to mlsa[)})rchcnd tlic nature of the 
science to which he ajipeals when he uses such language as the 
following: ^ 111 a given state of society a cert^iin number of 
^ persons must put an end to their ow ii life. This is the general 
Maw, and the sjiocial (juestiou as to who sliall commit the crime 
* depends of course upon special laws, which however in their 
^ total action must obey the large general law to which they are 
^ subordinate.’ The M)f course’ is obscure. It is ascertained 
tliat so many people hate kBled themselves annually I'or some 
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years past. From contemplating the uniformity of human 
action, Mr. Buckle Crxpccts that the same thing will hap]>en 
ill the present year, and his expectation is verified, and this 
result he calls a ^law,’ lni| how docs it tend to prove the 
existence of ^special laws’? If he could show that any special 
class of persons committed suicide, lie might fairly nsc such an 
expression. But the existence of suv.di S^peclal laws’ is to be 
proved by observation, and «‘is by no means to be inferred as a 
matter of course. To do so leads almost inevitably to a most 
serious practical error, of the 'nature of which we can hardly 
snpjiose^that Mr. Buckle is igAorant, though he certainly ap- 
pears to us to fall into it. This error consists in supposing that 
there is some kind of connexion between the different events 
which arc included in a general formula, so that the fact 
that one or more of the events have ha[)])cned, which acciml- 
ing to the calculation ought to happen, affects the probability 
that the remaining events will happen or not. Nothino; is 
so common ns this mistake, and one of its most ordinary 
forms is that which is all but universal amongst gamblers. 
They can never dispossess themsclvCvS of the notion that the 
^ext throw of the dice, the next deal of the cards, depends, 
m some way or other, upon llie last. At rouge ct noir, for 
instance, the changes arc as forty to thirty-nine in favour of 
the table, and any one who will go into the gambling rooms 
at Ihuhm or Aix may sec ])eople* noting the ‘ run of the luck,’ 
as they call it, and putting tliclr money on one square (U* 
another, acconling to the numlxu’ of limes that tlie black or the 
red has won consecutively. ]Mr. Buckle cannot re(piirc to 'oc 
told that this is a more superstition; that ii* the I’od ha<l ^von 
ten times running, the chance in favour of tlie black (in the 
absence of cheating) would be just what it was at first, neither 
.^better nor worse ; yet he ialls hiinsclt, or appears to fall, into 
'^this shallow snare when he argues that ijidividual acts must be 
predictable, because their aggregate results are predictable; 
when he infers as of course that because lie lias discovered one 
formula there musfi be numberless others to be discovered ; or, 
as he describes it, that because tlie aggregate result is 
* governed’ by a general ^ law,’ the particular result must be 
^ governed ’ by a special ‘ law.’* 


* Amongst the numerous authorities quoted by Mr. Buckle wc do 
, not find the ‘ Essai philosopliique sur les Probabilit^s ’ by Laplace. 
The whole subject is there discussed with consummate ability, and 
at p. 42-7. (ed. 1814) the reader will find the very same illustrations 
of his theory which Mr. Buckle has r#prodliced. ^ 
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111 writing upon .a sabjcct so dclicat(3 llio greatest precision 
and clearness ol* language are necessary ;*and it is not a sliglit 
imputation on a writer of eminence that though his language 
leans to a very dangerous error, he d^ics not expose its importaTiec 
and its absurdity.* lie allows people to infer that in his opinion 
there is in the nature of things a provision for the suicide of 
about two hundred and f^rty ])ersons annually in London, and 
tliat this ^ law’ is a curb to freedom ;*but Jic never calls their at- 
tention to the wild al)surdity which is involved in supposing that 
the Maw ’ interferes with the liberty of individual action, or that 
it is any thing else than a numerical description of the .state of 
expectation in the mind which conceives it. Yet we can hardly 
imagine a more extravagant proposition than that if a homeless 
girl leaps into the Tliamcs she thereby diminishes the proba- 
bility that a ruined merchant will blow o\it Ills brains. All 
that statistics prove is that it is possible' at any given mo- 
ment to forctcl what will liappep, in tlie course of sonic definite 
licidod dated from that time, but they throw no light on the 
(piestion of free will, unless indeed any one will contend that 
my freedom to kill a man to-day is hampered by the freedom of 
some one else to kill ‘mother man six months hence. If yon liava 
ten balls in a bag, and if you know beforehand that one of them 
is black, the chance that you will draw it out rises from nine to 


* We cannot say, though we are anxious to do Mr. Buckle full 
justice, that he appears to us to use language witli adeipiate pre- 
cision. In a passage quoted above, he refutes ‘those who believe 
‘ that luiman aetions depend more on the peculiarities of each indi- 
‘ vidual than on the general state of society.’ Wiiere is the opposition ? 
surely the sum of the ‘ peculiarities of each individual’ form a most 
i!n[>ortaiifc part of ‘ the general state of society.’ What people do 
maintain is, that any one man’s aelions dc[)erid on his individual^ 
pceiiliarities, and that the sum of all men’s actions depend on the 
sum of tlu'ir individual peculiarities, and this Mr. Buckle do(^s not 
and cannot refute ; ho confuses the mafter by flie vague words, 

‘ human actions,’ which may mean several things. So, too, he says, 
that murders are committed with ‘as much regularity’ as is found in 
the tides. In fact, the regularity is infinitely less. We can iorctel 
to a minute the time of high water at London Bridge on a given 
day, but we can tell nothing about murder, unless take a wide 
sweep of time, place, and country. Here the word misused is ‘ re- 
‘ gularky.’ By the ‘regularity’ of the tides it is meant that we can 
foretel how and when they will flow. In speaking of the ‘ regularity’ 
of murder, Mr. Buckle means to assert a fact which lie believes to be 
true respecting murders, — namely, that all particulars relating to 
men are capable of being foretJld ; but as yet that is not proved. 
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one 1o certainty at each successive trial if the halls are not 
replaced. If they arc* replaced^ you may draw white balls for 
ever without altering tlie chance of drawing the black one on 
the next occasion. When statistics are apjdiccl prospectively, 
they are applied to an indofinitol}^ large number of cases; and 
therefore they ])rovc nothing whatever as to the freedom of 
individual action. ^ 

For these reasons ]Mr. Buckle’s positive evidence in favour 
of his own view is inconclusive, nor can we speak more 
highly of his attempts to refute and to explain the origin 
of the .dootrines which appear to him to be opi)Osed to it. 
lie thinks that the doctrines of chance a;ul of the necessary 
connexion of events represent ditferent stages of civilisatiem : 
that the first originated amongst hunters, whilst the second 
arose out of the habits of agriculture; and he thinks it highly 
probable that out of tliese doetriues ‘ have respectively arisen 
^ the subsequent dogmas of Frc(; Will and Fredestinaticuj,’ The 
first observation which ‘^yggests itself here is, that this theory 
does not seem very consistent with the fact tlait the firmest 
believers in predestination are the ?iomadic Arabs, and the 
Turks, who were nomads when, they adopted it. We do not, 
however, lay much slix^s u})Ou lliis, because wc should be in- 
clined to doubt Mf. I3ucklc’s second proposition as well as tlio 
first. 

To the doctrine of Free Will Mr. l>ucklo objects that it rests 
upon the ‘metaphysical doghia of tlic su[)reuuicy of the liuman 
‘consciousness,’ and (amsciousm'ss is probiibly a mere state of 
mind, and cortaiidy ‘extremely fallibie;’ and, as an instance, he 
cites tlio case of spectral appearances, to Avlucli, he says, the 
consciousness testifies, though tlicir unreality is generally ad- 
mitted. We shall consider elsewhere the true meaning of the 
|word ‘freej’ for the present wc will confine ourselves to tlic 
Remark that Mr. Buckle appears to us to fail in the objections 
which he makes to the popular view. His argument is, that 
though conscioiffeiiGSs u#ty testify to the existence of liberty, it 
is not to be trusted. This would prove that t)o human tes- 
timop3’ can be relied upon for any j)iirposc, lor no evidence is 
gonerlcally infallible. The senses arc fallible; but if twenty 
people swore ,that they had seen a man walking down the 
Strand at a given time, and if their evidence was not only con- 
sistent in general, but also in a great^ variety of minute par- 
ticulars ; if one had seen him at Temple Bar, and others at a 
variety of intermediate points down to Charing Cross, and if 
their evidence was entirely independent, who could doubt its 
trutl;? • The evidence upon the subjeol of Free Will is of this 
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kind, though it fur exceeds It in degree. It is admitted that 
men genorically resemble cacli other ii\ their constilulioii on 
this point ; and in every language, in every system of legislation, 
in all literature, there are innumerable n^cognitions, direct and 
indirect, express and implied, of^ the existence oF something 
which cVery one describes as will and freedom. Though con- 
sciousness may not be iiifalMblc, it inconceivable tliat it 
should be hillible to this extent. The united testimony of such 
an enoj’inous number of witnesses cannot* be set aside by general 
considerations about the infalliWlity of consciousness. It would 
be as reasonable to doubt the (•xistonce of St, Paul’s cathedral 
on tile general ground of the faUlbility of (he senses.* * 

Whiht we regard Mr. Buckle’s argument upon liie qin'stions 
which form the foundation of his l)ook ii^ inconclusive in the 
last degree, we must not be understood t*,) deny tlie ])ossibiHty 
of such a .^clcncc as he wislics to found ; hut wc think, in the 
first place, that its possibility is very questional dig and in tlie 
second, that if it is possible at* all, its students will jirobalily 
have to be content with very vague results, and will cer- 
tainly be obliged to beglji at a very different point ifom that 
whi(jli Mr. Jhicklo has chosen, and to take into acc^ount many 
coiir'ideratioiLS which he lias neglected. History is nothing else 
than a record of various Immaii actions, »iul these actions are 
on all liands admitted to dopend, to a very great degree indeed, 
on the characters of tliosc wJio jicrfoi’ni tli0tn. iSo doubt an 
immensely wide experience shows a general vsimilarity in the 
character of different men. All liave the same desires, the same 
aversions, and the same powers, in a greater or less degree, 
but the dllfercnt ways in which they are combined, are ap- 
parently infinite; and until we arc able to predict wliat .will be 
the character of particular people, it would seem liopcless to 
attempt to predict their actions. Mr. Buckle siicms to think, 
that by attending to the general course of aliairs, ^ve mii^ 
ultimately succeed in doing so; but this rests upon the supposi- 
tion that all men come into the worlcbwith the same characters, 

^ Mr. Buckle tells us, in a note, tliat ^consciousness is infallible 
^ as to the fact of its testimony, but fallible as to its trutli Ibr that 
this can only be ascertained by the judgment, wliich is often wrong. 
This is surely equivalent to saying that consciousm^s is fallible upon 
subjects on which it of!*ers no. opinion. Consciousness, thinks Mr. 
Buckle — and we quite agree with him — reflects or presents to the 
mind certain plienoinena. On tliese phenomena the judgment founds 
certain conclusions, which conclusions may or may not he true. The 
inference would seem to be, tliat the judgment is fallible, and not the 
consciousness. * ♦ 
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and that circumstances alone produce the differences between 
them. The laws which govern the material world, and the 
causes of physical phenomena, arc more or less discoverable by 
the human mind, because the tendency of analysis, and of its 
results, is to render the appi-fehension of those causes and laws 
more simple and direct. ‘ But the course of inquir;^ directed 
to human actions, or to tliat aggregate of human actions which 
is called liisrory, is totally opposite to the course of inquiry of 
physical science. The" moral relations of mankind, the motions 
of the mind determining certain actions, and the combinations 
of particular causes in the general result, arc by their nature 
infinite,'" and the further they are traced the more intricate 
docs their connexion become. To this objection Mr. Buckle 
replies bj denying the effect of the moral feelings and passions 
on the average of biinian affairs, and by attempting to sub- 
stitute for these principles of action certain physical phenomena 
which ate utterly inadequate to the solution of the problem. 
And by a fair inference from this basis, his system ap[)cars to us 
to substitute for the moral government of the world by an infinite 
intelligence, capable of including within its universal orbit all 
the aberrations of individujil ftcedoin, a mere concourse of facts 
regulated by no definite intention, and directed to no moral end. 
The application of cuch a doctrine to the history of civilisation 
is obvious. 

By such considerations as these we should be led to the 
conclusion, that the science of history, if it is possible at all, 
will in all probability always remain very incomplete, and 
that a vast variety of influences, lying hoyond the range of 
observation, will always modify the conclusions at which its 
students may arrive. If, however, it is to become a science 
at all, we. can feel no doubt that it must start from premlhscs 
wliich Mr. Bucklp studiously passes over. For the reasons 
which we have already stated, he absolutely ignores meta- 
physics, and proposes to solve the problems to which meta- 
physicians address themselves, by looking at human conduct in 
the mass, instead oft confining his views, as he contends meta- 
])hysiciaris always do, to the phenomena of a single mind ; and he 
illustf'ates his inode of proceeding by a comparison which appears 
to us to afford so complete an analogy, that though we have 
alluded to it already, we will rc-state it somewhat more fully. 
The metaphysician, he says, professes, ^ by studying individual 
^ minds,’ to ^ ascertain the laws which govern their movements.’ 
Similarly the physiologist professes, ^ by studying individual 
^ bodies, and thus ascertaining the laws which regulate the 
^ union of the parents,’ to ^ discover the Y)roportiou of the sexes,^ 
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‘ because the proportion is merely tlie result to which the union 
‘ gives rise.’ Each inquirer has, he says, failed in his under- 
taking, but what the physiologist attem])tcd has been perfonued^ 
by the statistician, who in counting tlic number of births, dis- 
covered that twenty-one boys we#e born for every twenty girls. 

It is true, be adds(p. 157.), that this ^ law’ still remains an em- 
pirical truth, ^not having yet been connected witli the physical 
‘ phenomena by which its operation* are caused,’ but he contends 
that the discovery precisely illustrates the method by which 
he proposes to investigate liiim?in action in general. Kothing, 
W'C think, can be more true, knd certainly notliing can expose 
more clearly, the defect under which his* wliole scheme labours. 
There is an ingenuity w'orthy of a special jdeadcr, in 
the way in which Mr. Buckle states the question which the 
physiologists wished to determine. They wanted, he says, to 
discover the proportion between male and female births. If so, 
we can only say it was very foolish not to adopt the obvious 
expedient of counting them ; but tliougli we do not profess to 
vie with Mr. Buckle in special acquaintance with the subject, 
we strongly suspect from his own notes, that wliat the phy- 
siologists* wished to discover, was not the proportion between 
male and female births, but the reason why any particular birth 
was male or female ; and upon this subject, by his own admission, 
statistical inquiry has thrown hardly any light at all. When- 
ever the question is solved, it will be solved in terms of ])liy- 
siology. If we apply this illustration to the study of history, 
it would seem to show that though statistical observations, or 
observations conducted exclusively on the statistical plan, may 
serve as guides to further inquiry, any real science of human 
action must have for its foundalion a sort of knowledge- which 
may be called metapliysical, psychological, or ctliical. IMr. 
Buckle objects that the only method of conducting such in- 
quiries to a fruitful result is, ‘ by observations so numerous as 
^ to eliminate the disturbances ; or by cxi)erimcnts so delicate as 
^ to isolate the phenomena.’ The second method, he says, is 
' impossible in metaphysical inquiry ; and tlie -first has been sys- 
tematically neglected by metajdiysicians ; and hence he draws 
the conclusion, that in the study of human nature metaphy- 
sics must be laid gut of account.* 


* lit a note he admits that a small number of metaphysicians have 
pursued the course suggested in the text, but it is a habit of Mr. 
Buckle’s to make admissions in notes which are not very reconcil- 
ijble with the remarks to which tliey refer. Throughout the earlier , 
chapters of this volume, fc. filickle expresses the greatest contempt, 
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It isj however, surely quite possible, that both these propo- 
sitions may be true without involving this inference ; for it may 
|bc, that if metaphysicians studied a sufficient number of examples 
as matters of fact, they would arrive at conclusions Avell worth 
having. For example, Mr. Buckle observes, tliat all ineta[)hysical 
inquiries tend to the estabfi^hment of one or the other of two 
systems — idealism or nominalism. M'!ght not this fact itself be 
taken into account in mctapRysical impiiry, and might not a due 
attention to it throw great light on the ways in whicli men think? 
Ijideed, though he professes to repudiate such inquiries, Mr. 
Buckle’^ results are ordy obtaine*d by the lielp of psychological 
hypotheses. Tie tells us. for example, among&t his other averages, 
that the number of marriages in a year depends u))on the price of 
corn; and this, he says, is statistically established. It so happens 
that in the same t^lacc (p. 24.), he informs us, that the number of 
persons accused of crime in France was for eighteen years about 
equal to the number of deaths oijnalcs registered in Paris; but he 
very properly treats this being merely a curious coincidence. 
WJiyisthis? Paidly, no doubt, because in the case of the 
marriages not only a single similarity, but a correlative varia- 
tion maybe traced, but principally 'because there is a moral 
or psychological link in the one ctise, whilst there is none in 
the other. Tlie liiVk which connects the number of marriages 
Avith tlie price of corn is the moral element of jivudence, whicli 
teaches men to indulge the tvish t6 marry when corn is abundant 
and to restrain that desire w^hen it is scarce, inasmuch as the 
general expenses of life commonly rise and fall with the price 
of corn ; and thus avc conjecture, with great probability, 
that whenever the supply of food increases, a larger number 


on all occasions, for niotuphysical researches and that philosophy 
whicli deals Avith the higher faculties of men, considered internally. 
This being llic estimate lormedby our author of this class of tliinkers, 
we found witJi surprise, at p, that Mr. Buckle places Descartes 

in the very first rank of the benefactors of mankind — and this ex- 
pressly as the ‘ origiViator of that great system and method of me- ^ 
‘ taphysk's ’ wliicli is inseparably connected with his fame. For, as 
every student of the Cartesian pliilosophy knows, it began and centred 
in in*itaphysics; or, as JMr. Buckle has it, M.he method of Descartes 
^ rests solely on 'the consciousness each man has of the operations of 
^ his own mind’ (p. 535.). But Mr. Buckle had jireviously told us 
(p. 16.) that ‘ the uncertainty of the existence of consciousnesis as an 
‘ independent faculty had long since convinced him that metaphysics 
‘ will never be raised to a science by the ordinary method of ob- 
" serving individual minds.’ What then becomes of that ‘great system 
‘ and metliod ’ of Descartes ? ^ 
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of people 'svlll be able to nuirry, and vice versa. On the 
contrary, we can hardly conceive of any amount of statistical 
evidence which could warrant us in believing that tliere is any 
sort of connexion between the number of persons accused of 
crime in France and the quantity of male deaths in Paris. If 
we found that they varied directly or ijjversoly as each otheu', 
or that they bore any oth^r constant relation, we should still look 
upon it as a strange coincid(mcc aiifl notjiing more. We do not 
deny for a moment the immense value of statistics for a vast 
variety of purposes. Wc arc quite ready to admit, that they 
may suggest an intiuite number of curious and imj)ortant in- 
quiries upon human action, but we utterly disbelieve that 
without a vscicntlfic acquaintance with the functions and tlie 
constitution of the mind, gathercxl from the observation of 
individual minds, it will evtu* be possible to ctmstruct a real 
science of history. To attempt to draw metaphysical or psycho- 
logical conedusions from statistical data is no more than an 
elaborate way of inquiring into the djstancc between one o’clock 
and Londoii JJridge, 

Whatever may be the truth as to the possibility^ of construct- 
ing such a science* as Mr. lluckle [)r()posos to found, and what- 
ever may' 1)C the degree of accuraev of which, when founded, it 
inay^ turn out to be susceptible. Ins speenhflions will interest his 
readers princifjally on account of the relation which they bear to 
morality and theology. The first impression which IMr. Buckle’s 
hook must convey to almost any' reado)’ is, that he must juake 
his choice between morality and theology on the one hand, and 
social pliilosophy on the other; for that if the latter is p(->ssible, 
tlie former are absurd. Wc do not at all agree in tliis opinion. 
Wo do not believe that Mr. Buckle is, or need l)e, at iv^^^suc witli 
morals or with religion, though he often writes as if lie were, 
and though the tone of his writing would go far to justify^ a 
doubt whether he would shrink from opposing both the one and 
the other. Wc tliink, on tlie contrary, tliat if the scheme 
which he propounds is possible at all — which, for reasons just 
given, we greatly doubt — it must cither contradict itself, or it 
must include the subjects in question and maintain th^t they 
rest upon a rational foundation, for they arc most important 
constituent parta of human action, and to ^xplain human 
action as a whole is the very object whicb Mr. Buckle proposes 
to obfain. That he does not see, or at least does not explain 
this, seems to us to be a result of the mistake which vitiates the 
whole of his speculations — the mistake of taking statistics and 
not the study of the constitution of man — whether it be called 
ethics or psychology, for thtf starting point of his inquiries. 
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The point at which Mr. Buckle’s theory is at issue with 
morals is, that he maintains that the ^ actions of men arc governed 
^ by fixed laws,’ whereas morals depend on the supposition that 
they are determined by the free choice of the man himself, and 
these two propositions appear at first sight to exclude each other. 
We do not tliink tliat this*is so, though Mr. Buckle puts the 
first proposition in a form which implies it. When he speaks 
of actions being ^ govorned^ by fixed laws,’ all that he means 

is, that by using certain formulas it is possible to predict 
them. Human actions, he says, may be predicted, and upon 
this foundation he proceeds to use language which seems to 
ignore anj*- kind of distinction between right and wrong, or, 
at any rate, any individual liability to praise or blame. For 
the sake of the argument we wdll concede the possibility of 
predicting human actions, and we will also concede that where 
there is no freedom there is no moral responsibility®; but still it 
will be necessary to prove that when conduct can be predicted 
there is no freedom. Thjs is a psychological or ethical pro- 
position, and as such it lies beyond the pale of Mr. Buckle’s 
inquiries. Though he does not exactly state it in so many 
words, he sli2:>s insensibly into the j)osition that a free will 
must act in an irregular manner, just as he always has to 
assume some kind 6f moral theorem whenever he wishes to 
connect statistical inquiries wdlh human action. In a note, 
as usual, he treats the suggestion* that a free will may act in a 
regular manner as a ^ barren* hypothesis ; ’ and so it is for his 
puiqvoscs. If all you have to do with human action is to ^n’edict 

it, it matters little what i'ccling it may j)roducc in the minds 
of individuals. If you can tell that a man will forge or murrler, 
your concern witli him ceases, and you care nothing to know 
wlicther he feels any amount of self-reproach and mental agony. 
This is quite indifferent to the social [diilosopher, but it is all- 
important to the man himself, and if it depends on the question 
whether or not he was a free agent, Mr. Buckle’s ‘ barren 
^ hypothesis ’ becomes unsi)cakably important. 

Our objection tO’ IMr. Buckle is, not that he teaches an 
immoral doctrine, but that he seems to think that he does; 
and that he does not condescend to point out the method by 
whicli his speculations may be reconciled with morality. Not to 
multiply illustrations of his conduct in this particular, we will 
confine ourselves to his constant abuse of the word ^ law.J, He 
constantly speaks of laws as ^forcing’ actions; of conduct as 
‘ obeying ’ laws ; nay, of ‘ inferior laws ’ as obeying superior ones. 
Perhaps tlic strongest instance of this is a passage in which he 
says that ^in India slavery, abjefct, eternal slavery, was the 
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‘^mtural state of the great body of the people; it was the state 
^ to which they were doomed by physical^ laics utterly Int possible 
^ to resist J (P. 73.) 

From another passage (p. 342.) it appears tluit Mr. Buckle is 
well aware of the fact tliat a law* in his sense of the word is 
nothing more than the description of a Jact. "J'o speak of the 
inovenieiits of the planets# as by the law of gravitation 
is, in strictness, to put the eltect fof the cause. By moving in 
a certain manner the heavenly bodies produce uniform I’csults ; 
but it is a strange inversion of* things to say tliat the uniform 
results regulate the motions. It is like saying that the pattern 
weaves the cloth, or that the nautical almanack regulates the 
tides. Laws, in this sense, have nothing whatever to do with 
the facts which they arc supposed to govern. They exist only 
in and for the minds which conceive tligin, and arc no more 
than foriuulag to which those minds resort, in order to form an 
opinion as to future events. So long as this is borne in mind, 
and so long as the word Maw ’ i5 not suj^posed to imply cumj)iil~ 
sion, or the exercise of any definite ihlluence n])oii human con- 
duct, there may be no other objection to its use than that it is 
an in:ii)propriatc metaphor; but it Is, in fact, im])ossil)le to abuse 
language witli impunity. Tlic word ^ law’ lias a pro[)er sense in 
which it is constantly used. This sense is# that of a Cfniunand 
enforced by a sanction, and imposing a duty*; a command is an 
intimation from a stronger weaker person, that unless the 
weaker person does sotuelhing, or forbears to do it, the stronger 
will hurt him ; and tluis obedience to a law falls under the dc- 
sorii)tioii which we have given of a voluntary act — an act, that 
is, of a personal nature, in which the man liinjsclf takes part as a 
living and willing agent- jMc-u are by nature so iniicli in lov-ci with 
slavery, and the teiiiptalioii to yield to anything wliicli promises 
to produce it is so strong, that the mere fact tliat a man of great 
learning and ability informs them that their conduct is regidatcd 
by a series of law’s w’hicli they cannot vary or resist, exercises a 
deep moral inlluencc. To tell 2 )coplc that by law Hindoos 
must be slaves, — that by law tliere must be Romany murders or 
suicides, so many births, deaths, and marriages, so rnhiiy mis- 
directed letters in a year, jiiid that the particular person^ who 
carry out these general laws are designated 1^ smaller laws 
which all obey their influence, may be a clumsy ana inappropriate 
way of saying, that Mr. Buckle personally, or any other person 
who looks into, the matter, may have strong reasons for supposing 

* Th^ sutject is discussed and illustrated with admirable skill in 
ffir. Austin's ‘Province Jurieprudence determined,' p. 126. * 
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that these things will happen ; but if it is construed not favour- 
ably, but vStrictly, it is j)erhaps as immoral, as dangerous, and as 
utterly false as any language can possibly be. 

We should be glad to believe that there' is no real incon- 
sistency between Mr. Buckle’s views and the fundamental 
doctrines of theology, whiih are the existence of God and the 
providential government of the world. That Mr. Buckle 
admits the first of these doctrines appears from various passages 
in his book, though it' requii’es a certain degree of care and 
thought to discover the fact; but wbethcr God has anything to 
do with the world or its affairs, Or not, is a question upon wlilch 
his philosophy has nothing whatever to say. lie seems to think 
that the two things are incon.^istent : that the essence of a belief 
in providence is a belief in the irregularity of human events; 
and that as oiir kriowjedge of science increases, our faith in the 
divine government must diminish. He iiniforn|^y speaks of 
every active and definite form of religious belief as ^superstition ; ’ 
and he observes that ^ each siiccbssive discovery, by ascertaining 
^ the law that governs certain events, deprives them of that 
^ apparent niystcry In which they were formerly involved, 
^ When any scieiico has made such progress as to enable those 
^ who are acquainted with it to forctel the events with which it 
^ deals, it is clear that the whole of tliese events are at once 
^ withdrawn fi’oni tlio juiisdictioii of supernatural and brought 
‘ under the authority of natural powers.’ It seems to be Mr. 
Buckle’s object to put as wide a line of deiuarcalioii as ])Ossible 
between his own and ilie popular belief upon these subjects, 
and to show that the establishment of his own faith cannv>t 
but be fatal to tliat of his neighbours. If this is so, we utterly 
disagree with him. We believe that If (here is any kind of 
opposition ^ in the popular mind between science and theology, 
it arises IVoin mere riarrowJu>s and confusion of thought, and 
not from the fact that the tAVo sets of conceptions are funda- 
mentally opposed. It is not only not true that the common 
opinion identifies diviiui agency with caprice and irregularity, 
but it is an unquestionable fact that the earliest notions of 
order and regularity in the material universe were connected 
Avith llivine agency. When the spirit of God moved on the 
face of the A^itcrs, the result Avas not confusion but order. 
When David views God, in relation to the stars, it is the 
regularity of theit* movements Avhich imj>j-csses him:—- *Thou 
* gavest them a hiAV which cannot be broken.’ • 

To the popular apprehension whatever suggests plan and 
system, suggests also the existence of personal will- We are 
well aware that the soundness of th« argument founded on traceij 
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of design in creation, is frequently denied ; but though it may be 
a question whether a man who did not believe in a God Avould 
be led to do so by observing that the world forms a uniform 
system, is it not the strangest of all fancies to hold, as seems 
to be the case with Mr. Buckle, '<>bat a person believing in C5od 
aliunde^ will give up his belief oa making that discovery ? 
Whether the argument fij^m design has much affirmative power 
may fairly be doubted, but we do npt understajid how it can be 
turned into a positive argument in fa>^our of atheism. The 
watch may not prove the exisUiticc of a watchmaker, but it is 
very hard to follow a man, whr#^ believing himself in the maker, 
and in the watch, holds that his neighbour’s belief fnust iail 
to the ground as soon as he finds that the watch contains a 
systematic machinery. 

The truth appears to us to he, that Mr. Buckle’s contempt for 
the intellect the world in general is so great, that though he 
is an ardent lover of progress, he has an aversion to the very 
notion of any progress which does not run exactly in liis own 
line of thought. lie is (piite willing to admit that there is, 
somewhere or other, a true ground for religious belie/', that a 
few jiliilosophers have at tiincvS had glimjises of it, and that in 
due time it will be scientifically established, but he caiuiot bear 
the notion that he and jiis associates are at^ l)cst only inveiiling 
scientific descriptions for very ancient and v(‘ry eoinmoii opinions, 
lie denounces as unscientific^ and su[>orstitious a belief in tlic 
very doctrines wliicli his science 4*ecognises, begauso those who 
hold them have anticijiated Its conclusions. What are w^e to 
understand by his arbitrary distinction betw'een supernatural 
and natural powers? What arc supernatural powers but the 
poivers which govern nature? Wbat is ‘ Nature ’ but a. vague 
expression for a creation framed, animated, and ruled hy tiic 
will of its Creator? Superstition consists not in the lieliof 
in this Cause, but in the .-upjiusitiou that its action is occasional 
rather than eternal, partial rather than universal. 

It is by showing a man the foundation (jf the truth, wdiich he 
holds already, that he is to be led into a wilder view of «it; for 
it is this which constitutes the ground comamn to himself and 
to his critic. We will illustrate our meaning by a single in- 
stance. It is a common practice to speak of certain isolatod 
important events* iis being ^ providential,’ an<> it k not un- 
common to describe them as if they had some peculiar and 
specisfl to that title, — as if it belonged to them, not only 
in a. i^eitlve, but also in a negative and exclusive sense. 
People often refer to such events as the discovery of the Gun- 
powder Plot, the Ayindt whjch, truly or ndt, were supposed to 
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^ h<we Hp^wfeh ^Arm€K^?i, tbc narrow esoapos ‘ which 

eminent ti^rsohk ha^vo^jexpGrijehced from • assassination and so 
for^hj, as ; neit^ i^sod by €rod in som0 i^eckl tnartOer, which 
: coiiTchAbt be .prOfclicated'of otlier things. . Such a way of think- 
ipgAVOuld be ope^ to the obwmis and conclusive objection that 
J 4)y diOplication it bi^cludesf' divine agency from all but a few 
" human affairs, if it rested oh tlio notion that these events were 
of £tn entirely exceptioiisd aharacter | and^^his again suggests, 
two very different - fines of thought. Th^i one is that which is 
.followed, or seei^ to 4)0 followed, by Mn Biickleyand it consists 
iri arguing that la many cvertts, tMice |ooked upon as providential 
and iny^terions, have been ehown to be regular in -their recur- 
rence, — to.be susceptible of.bling pled^ted, and, in some cases, 
of being prevented by hj^mfih skill,- — tb^e is a strong proba- 
bility that .th6^ same ,tnay be true of other events, which have 
not as yet Ij^een .eubject^d to the samefi. proc^si^ "It is tacitly 
assumed none but rnyf^teribus and unpredictable events can 
fairly be described as providential ; and, therefore, if all events 
are so far explained as to be (‘lassifiecl, it will follow, on this 
hypothesis, th&it the ■tendency of science is to clidiinate Pro- 
Audence from the world altogether. ^ The whole force of tins 
argument lies in the finsumption that to be providential an 
event must be’mysterimis in the sense of- being unaccountable, 
and this as^nmptiun (not proved by ^Miv iTdckle) is not ^ 
adopted by those who take' up iheVoilier line ofUliought to 
Avhich we havo referred. T'hey,.on the contrary, would pro- 
bably argue that, if a sufficiently Avidc view is taken either of 
liiunnn affairs in general, or of the. life Of a singje individual, 
i\ certain moral sequence wijl be discernible in them ;r and 
thus they are led to the conjecture; not that the particular 
events ip (flicstlon are%ot providential, although the reasons for 
which they may be considered sof arc false, but that there is 
reason to bSlievc that, if we could only see it, it would appeav 
that all other events are providcaiiat also ; and thus they 
ultimately arrive, not at tlie conclusion that God’s providence is 
cllrnin^cd from huniaii life, but that it embraces fevery item of 
which it is made mp. In otlier words, they believe that human 
affairs^form a^yast moral whole, too vast,'^ wide, and intricate 
probably for ‘^luy, finite intellect to grasp, either in its outline, 
or even In its ^details in a complete and satisfactory manner, 
.;bpt not the less §<finecl togetlier by such links as thoa^. which, in 
isolated ckse^ may be seen to establish^ a con- 

between goodness and happiness, vice and ' 

would be foreign to our purpose to enfoipce or:to enlarge 
‘ -npoll this theory. We are only ciH|Cserited to point out the fact^ 
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that, sso far from contradicting social philosophy, it implies, if not 
the possibility of its attainment by finite intelligences, at any rate 
the truth, that whether attainable or ndt, it has. at least an ideal 
existence. It has . the ijcnniense advantage of being what Mr. 
Buckle would call a barren hypothesis. That is, it supplies 
the intellect with no new conclusion and does not in the re- 
motest degree fetter its operations, though it addresses itself 
powerfully to the feelings and to the, conscience. It not only 
has no interest in suppressing, perverting,* or evading an appeal 
to facts, but, on thfe contraiy, it makes the appeal itself. If the . 
facts of life and nature are the theatre of the providential 
government of the world, it Is through those facts that this 
government must be studied. \If the moral attributes of the 
Creator are displayed in them, those attributes mutt be col- 
lected from them. In order to appreciate the relation which 
this theory bear£ to science, it most be remembered that no 
one advances it as a scientific proposition. It rests not on 
scientific bases but qn probabilities, on analogies, and on a variety 
of evidence which must of course can^ very different degrees of 
conviction t6 different minds. Belief in it will no doubt colour 
the moral tone of a man’s nature. It will be of unspeakable 
comfort and support in the changes and chances of life, because 
it will lead him to, think that he is in the liands of a Being who 
has like himself the mysterious attributes of personal existence 
'^and of a moral nature, and that he is not the mere plaything of 
a senseless result which people call? a law. It will not, on the 
other hand, have the most remote tendency to deter his mind 
from the contemplation of facts or to warp him in their study. 
It no doubt involves the use of language of a very iiidehnite 
kind, but in all subjects men use language which they imperfectly 
understand, and to which a further acquaintance wilth facts 
attaches new meanings. This is the condition of progress in 
every study. The use of such words as * force/ ^ power,’ 

^ electricity,’ ^ magnetism,’ long preceded even those approxima- 
tions to definitions which we have now arrived at. Mr. 
Buckle himsfelf also writes about civilisation as vif he knew 
wdiat it meant. Yet he constantly implies that tlieology forms 
an exception to all other subjects of inquiry, and:;that the*trut)i 
respecting it is to be obtained not by the improvement and 
extension of existing conceptions, but by thmr^fuhdainental 
destructiqu. ^ 

W4 ^hb\y "n©t whether Mr. Buckle’s pi4n6i|iles necessarily 
place bitn in opposition to the fundamental doctrines either of 
morality or of theology. But we do think that a misconception 
pervades the whole of Jiis i^gument, whicli leads him to take a 
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very false general view of their importance to mankind, and to 
estimate many features of history in a very inadequate manner. 
The subject of his whole book is ^civilisation,’ He constantly 
uses the word, and almost always writes as if it represented 
assort of siimmum hoaun\ the supreme importance of which 
is self-evident and uni/irersally admitted. Moat people, we 
imagine, understand by oivilieatiop the process of acquiring 
and applying knowledgo^ pr of accumulating wealth, but Mr. 
Buckle, though he never enters into detailed explanations on 
the point, seems to*give the word a very much wider scope. He 
appears to believe that there ds in all human affairs a constant 
homogeneous, progress, which progress mainly depends upon the 
accumulation of knowledge, lie says, for example, ^ There can 
^ be notdoubt that .a people are not really advancing if on the 
^ one hand their increasing ability Is accompanied by increasing 
‘ vice, or if on the other hand, whilst^ they aye becoming more 
^ virtuou^^ they likewise become more Ignorant. This double 
^ movement, moral and intellectual, is essential to the veiy idea 
‘ of civilisation, and includes the entire theory of mental pro- 
^ gress ; ’ and |ie proceeds to argue that the intellectual element 
of this progress is by far the most important part of it. Thi.s 
ho establishes by various arguments, the most important of 
which may be gathered, though it is somewhat indistinctly 
stated, from a passage which will be found at pp. 160-5., and 
it is, we think, rediTclblc to fhe following form : — There is 
in human affairs a vast homogeneous progress. It is a function 
of two variables — intellectual and moral. The intellectual 
element is the more important of the two, because it is pro- 
gressive, whilst the moral element is constant. Therefore the 
whole progress niay be apprehended by studying the intellectual 
element, and by looking gn the moral element as productive 
merely of disturbance. In illustration of this general view, 
we may quote such an expression as this : — 

‘ If the advance of civilisation and the general happiness of man- 
‘ kind depend more on their moral feelings than on their intellectual 
‘ knowledge, we must of course measure the progress of society by 
" those “feelings ; while if, on the other hand, it depends principally 
* onnheir knpwledge, we must take as our standard the amount and 
‘ success of tneir intellectual activity.’ " 

. In anothei^ place he says — 

v ‘The action^/of Individuals are greatly affeote<^ moral 

flings and {jassions ; but those being antagonisfcici>^;;Ot]^^ passions 
and feelings of other individuals are balanced by ^a£ their 

effiset is^ in the great average, of human affairs^ be seen ; 

alid the total actionSof mankind, considered as a whole, are left to. be 
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regulated by the total knowledge of which mankind is possessed ’ 
(P. 208.) 

Mr. Buckle would probably himself acknowledge that tliis is 
the fundamental proposition of his whole book ; but we nm>-'t be 
permitted to say that a proposition*more inconsistent with i'act, 
witli reason, and with experience hat seldom been stated. If 
moral truths arc, as he goes on to say, those which are most 
universally acknowledged, on what ground can he argue that 
their influence is balanced by the conflict or antagonism of in- 
dividual character? Take the great moral dogmas which protect 
the security of life, the sanctity of marriage, the possession of 
property. Will Mr. Buckle assert that their effect on tile freat 
average of human affivirs is nowhere to be seen, because there 
arc in the world some murderers, some adulterers, and some 
thieves? or does he presume to assert thaj; the maintenance of 
these primary conditions of social life, and consequently of all 
civilisatiou, depends not on the immutable laws of morality, but 
on the ‘total knowledge of which mankind is possessed?’ Tlio 
first and highest knowledge of which mankind is possessed is 
precisely the knowledge not of physical facts, or of statistical 
averages, or of the ill-digested lumber of the brain, but of thc 
rules of life which govern and restrain the moral feelino-s and 
passions of individuals. • ' ^ ° 

But Mr. Buckle goes on to state that ‘ in reference to our 
‘ moral conduct, there is not a single principle now knowm to 
‘ the most cultivated European which was not likewise known 
‘ to the ancients;’ that ‘the systonfi of morals propounded in 
‘ the New Testament contained no maxim which had not been 
‘ previously enunciated ; and that some of the most beautiful 
‘ passages in the Ai)Ostolic writings are quotations from Pagan 
‘ authors is well known to every scholar ; ’ and that ‘ to assert 
‘ that Christianity communicated to man moral truths previously 
‘ unknown, argues on the part of the- asseVtors either gross 
‘ ignorance or wilful fraud,’ Since Mr. Buckle uses these uri- 
philosophical expressions, savouring rather of passion than of 
knowledge, we arc compelled to reply that, the ignorance and 
the fraud in this case will not be found to lie on the* side of 
the assertor. In the first place, the passages in the Apostolic 
writings known to be quotations from Pagan authors arc in 
number three — the verse from Menander, ‘Evil communicatiooi-' 
‘ corrupt good manners,’ the expression, ‘ The‘ Cretans arc liars,’ 
and the passage from Aratus in St. Paul’s address to the 
Athenians. This may be mere want of biblical scholarship on 
the part of Mr. Buckle ; but when he goes pn to assert that the 
System of Christian morals ^ntains no maxim not previously 
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enunciated by Pagan writers, he overlooks the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the modern civilisation of mankind chiefly 
rests — the equality of men before God, the dignity of humility, 
the sanctity of marriage, the forgiveness of injuries, the law of 
charity embracing the whole human race, purity of life, and the 
rights specially conferre^l by Christianity on those who had no 
oAer protection. When he pretenejs that Paganism anticipated 
Christianity in raising the condition of woman, in blessing the 
innocence of childhood, in giving relief to the sick and lib^erty 
to the slave, it is not to ignerance that misstatements so gross 
can be attributed. What is Ais, to use the striking metaphor 
of Mr. Coleridge, but to hang grapes on thorns, and then 
pretend that they are the natural fruit of the tree ? 

The same spirit may be traced in the following passages: — 
In a note (p. 724.J Mr. Buckle says, The original scheme of 
‘ Christianity, as stated by its Great Author, was merely to 
^ convert the Jews ; and if the doctrines of Christ had never 
^ extended beyond that ignefrant people, they could not have 
^ received those modififtations which philosophy imposed on 
^ them.’ But in the next page, speaking of Mahometanism, he 
calls it, ^ that great religion, the noise of which has filled the 
‘ world,’ and he terms its founder ‘ the great apostle who diffused 
^ amoijg millions #of idolaters the sublime unity of one God.’ 
Such is Mr. Buckle’s conception of the relative grandeur of 
that scheme which had for its object the redemption of mankind 
and of the fanatical conquests and pretended revelations of the 
Arabian impostor ! These are precisely the views which might 
reasonably be anticipated from a writer who assigns the very 
highest place in French literature to Voltaire; and almost the 
same expressions are to be found in the sixth and seventh 
chapters of the ^Essai sur les Mmurs’ of that author. 

Whenever Mr. Buckle has occasion to advert to the prin- 
ciples of religion and morals (which he does as sparingly as he 
can), we perceive that he regards them not as objective truths, 
but as certain modes of human thought or opinion, having their 
source and seat /solely in the human mind, and consequently 
partaking of the obscurity or illumination of the intellectual 
faculties. A religion may, he says, be ^ good or bad’; but he 
appears not to inquire whether it be true or false. Hence he 
is led to ti:e singular conclusion that religion,* morijs, and govern- 
ment are not causes of civilisation, but its results, aia4 that the 
cause is to be sought in intellectual progress only. SoJ too, he 
^argues that war and religious persecution, being^^ke greatest 
evils which afflict mankind, have been greatly diminishing for a 
length of time, and that their diu:^nuti?on is owing to intellectual, 
ana not to moral causes. 
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Morals, he says, are unimportant because they are unprogres- 
sive. But the slightest reflection will show that this test of 
progress is entirely fallacious, for it would exclude not moral 
truths alone, because they are unprogressive, but all the noblest 
conquests and achievements of the human intellect. It would 
exclude the creations of art, of which' Mr. Buckle singularly 
enough takes no account in his survey of human history: 
wherever man has succeeded in clothing his^ ideas in a complete 
form, — whether in the architecture which crowns the Acropolis 
of Athens, in the sculpture of Plfidias or of Michael Angelo, 
on the canvas of Raphael or of Rembrandt, in the dramas of 
Shakspeare or the symphonies of Beethoven, — there is no ques- 
tion of ulterior progress, because these works attain their essen- 
tial limit of perfection. It would exclude the operations of 
mathematical science, from the multiplication table to the 
^ Principia’ of Newton, because by the very nature of exact 
and absolute truth nothing can be added to, or taken from, its 
theorems. However certain or conspicuous the truths of mo- 
rality, the principles of art, or the deductions of science may 
be, it is not the less certain that to each individual man, 
to each individual mind, thfe same track of knowledge remains 
to be followed which other generations have explored. The 
inheritance of knowledge, collected and trasismitted by the 
experience of mankind, immeasurably transcends that slight 
deposit Avhich any man or generation of men can add to it. 
But Mr. Buckle appears to derive his Conception of the advance- 
ment of civilisation from the elements which are still obscure, 
uncertain, and incomplete, rather than from the truths which 
are most clear, positive, and essential to the w^elfare of mankind. 

The whole argument appears to us to rest on a double 
fallacy. It is not proved that there is any such moral and 
intellectual progress in human aftairs as Mr. Buckle assumes to 
exist. That men have the power to accumulate knowledge, 
and that for some cemturies they have in some countries had 
the will to do so, is no doubt perfectly true ; but so far as we 
know, the will has existed at limited periods onl$r, and amongst a 
comparatively small number of the inhabitants of small portions 
of the globe. In antiquity the same phenomena occurred *in 
certain countries, lasted a certain time, and then disappeared, 
precisely because though their intellectual culture was still un- 
checked, their moral culture had decayed. As to the alleged 
moral progress which Mr, Buckle in one place considers ‘ essen- 
‘ tiai to the very idea of civilisation,’ and inseparably conjoined 
with the progress of intelligence, though in another he seems 
to 8eny its existence and' eveti its possibility, we see very 
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little evidence indeed that it exists. The most civilised nations, 
using that word in die common sense, are not always the most 
virtuous; nor are the most learned men^ — and society is com- 
posed of individuals — always the best of their species. The 
two things stand upon different principles, and though they 
may probably bear some delation to each other, the relation is, 
in all probability, one of a very ^complicated kind. First, 
therefore, we deny that tlifere is any progress in which morality 
])lays the secondary part assigned to it by Mr. Buckle. That 
in some countries. men have fdr some centuries accumulated a 
great variety of knowledge, arid that thefe is reason to think 
they will continue to do so, we fully admit; but secondly we 
deny that the success of this pursuit is the summum honiim of 
human life. Mr. Buckle appears to us to have begun by mis- 
using the word ^ civilisation,’ in attempting to make it include 
an imaginary moral progress, and to have then proceeded at his 
ease to show that in civilisation (in the narrower sense) morality 
is a comparatively unimportaht ingredient. His proof of its 
comparative unimportance consists in showing that it has little 
to do with something which is not j)roved to exist, but which, 
if it did exist, would unquestionably be the highest object of 
human pursuit. 

To pronounce with anything approaching to dogmatic cer- 
tainty ui)on so vast a question as the relations of morality and 
intellect, would be presumptuous indeed in any one who could 
not appeal to special investigations of immense extent in support 
of his assertions. We advance no such claims; but we would 
submit, upon narrower and more familiar grounds, that a some- 
what different view may be taken of the subject. It appears 
to ud that morals operate upon civilisation, not as an unimportant 
constituent part of its progress, but as conditions which, though 
constant for the most part during very long spaces of time, 
determine the whole character of the nation in which they 
exist; and we are also of opinion that the most important 
elements of human happiness are not those which are progressive, 
but those which are stationary. W e will attempt to illustrate 
these suggestions fully, because by doing so we shall set in the 
clearest light the fundamental difference betw^een the views 
taken by ourselves, and by Mr. Buckle, of the proper subjects 
of history, and the relative importance of historical events. 

Let us consider, in the first place, the distinct character and 
progress of civilisation in the cases of Europe, India, and China, 
which Mr, Buckle attributes entirely to the differences of seal, 
climate, diet, and the general aspect of nature, or at most to 
their^ respective intellectual progress."' From the time when 
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this part of the globe was a very rude place, inhabited by 
very rough and barbarous people, Europeans have believed in 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and the govern- 
ment of the world by one God, and as a rule — though the 
rule is subject to very great modifications — they have believed, 
and have acted upon the belief, that i life of activity was the 
way to serve God most acc€»ptably. In India, on the other hand, 
those who thought most deeply on*thesg questions, and who 
were the objects of the popular veneration, believed not in a 
living, but in what wo may call, Vithout exaggeration, a dead 
God, Their summum honum was eternal death ; their notion of 
future punishment a prolongation of life. In China, again, a 
different state of things seems to have prevailed from a very 
early time indeed. The devout Buddhists and the mystics have 
always formed a small minority there, and the practices which 
they induced the mass of the people to adopt never rose above 
the rank of mere idle superstitions, destitute of any kind of 
moral significance or influence, ^‘lie creed of the higher minds 
in China was and is Confucianism — a doctrine which takes no 
notice of any considerations extending beyond this jn’esent life ; 
though within its limits it inculcates a very strict, and what is 
perhaps more singular, a very subtle code of morals.* These 
are three distinct moral conditions, which have been constant 
in their openition upon vast masses of men over long spaces of 
time. There is no reason to think that when they began to ope- 
rate, northern Europe possessed more knowledge than India, or 
so much as China; yet during the whole of the enormous 
accumulation of knowledge which has taken place during the 
last 1400 years in this part of the world, the same causes have 
been and still are in full operation. An Englishman still has 
before him his Maker and his own soul, and looks upon death as 
a gate to life ; a Hindoo is still aspiring after annihilation ; a 
Chinese is still principally anxious to live according to ^ the rites,’ 
and dies with the most perfect unconcern. It is impossible, d 
priori^ that differences so vast should not atfcct the whole 
tone of a man’s life, regulate his desire to acquire knowledge, 
power, and riches, and to a great extent direct their use when 


* See Meadows’ Chinese and their Rebellion. Mr. Ruckle does not 
appear in his present volume to have examined the institutions of 
China with the minute attention he has bestowed on those of other 
countries. But the civilisation of that peculiar people seems to be 
precisely that to which his own system points, since they boast of the 
highest degree of intellectual culture which a nation has attained, 
irrespective of religion and*moraiity founded on religious truth. 
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acquired. When \vc find that, in point of fact, there has been 
in Europe a constant progress in all kinds of knowled;;e and 
power, for there the current view of morals carries a man out 
of himself, by teaching liim to live for his kind here and to hope 
for immortality hereafter ; tkat in China there has been ceaseless 
activity with very little ^progress, for there a view of morals 
prevails which binds men to certain fixed duties, whilst it sup- 
plies no motive which can warm the heart or vivify the soul ; 
that in India there has been no progress and no activity except 
in those monuments of despotism which attest the cheapness of 
human labour and the recklessness with which it is wasted ; it 
is impossible to resist the conclusion, that the views whioli 
men take of the moral purpose and nature of life, must exercise 
a very •powerful influence indeed over the assiduity with which 
they will cultivate Jcnowledge, and over the degree in which 
they will value it when attained. In other words, human life 
cannot ’be understood by reference to science alone, for the 
deepest problems which it presents — problems of the most 
vital and practical nature — lie beyond the reach of scientific 
investigation. 

Let us now take, as a further illustration of our meaning, a 
single question, which has a very deep interest at the present 
day, and which, notwithstanding all Mr. Buckle’s ingenuity, 
appears to us to have played, if not the most important, at any 
rate a most important, part in the* history of modern Europe. We 
allude to the famous problem as to the nature of the true ideal 
of virtue. Speaking very broadly, wc may say that two views 
upon this subject, each compatible with any amount of learning, 
cultivation, and acuteness, have long prevailed, and at this 
moment do prevail, in the world. There is, on the one hand, the 
ascetic, and on the other, what we may call the social, view of 
the question. The notion that pleasure is of the nature of sin ; 
that all the instincts and affections of humanity have about them 
something wicked and corrupt; that he is the best man who 
separates himself most completely from other men ; that those 
are the holiest occui3atioiis in which people are brought into the 
least frequent contact with the common business of life — is one 
opinibn. The doctrine that the common affairs of the world are 
the appointed spheres in which men are to It^jbour, and earn the 
wages of their^ labour, and employ them when earned ; that the 
common affections of life are manifestations of the highest and 
holiest affections, and arc to be cultivated and prized accormngly ; 
that the production of general liappiness is the good fruit by 
which the goodness of the tree may be known ; and that so far 
from seeking to cut himself off ftom his kind, a man can only 
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realise, his true duty and real position by uniting himself to olhcr 
men, and by sympathising with them as closely as possible — is 
another doctrine. Nothing, we apprehend, can be better - 
tained than the fact, that the whole social and political life in a 
nation will be deeply affected by hs adoption of the one mv the 
other of these views; and that ever, their disj)Osition to accj- 
mulate knowledge will depend on it. The moral teaching of 
the Romish Church inculcates thef former of these theorict! ; 
the practical genius of Protestantism prescribes the latter. The 
one is the morality of Italy or Spain; the other is the mci'ality 
of England. England in the* present day possesses a greater 
accumulation of knowledge than Italy; in the 15th and IGfh 
centuries Italy and Spain were probably far more learned tnan 
England; yet if we may judge by the acceptance met with by 
the Reformation in the two countries, .they had even then 
embraced the same views of morality which we find in them at 
the present day. If this view of the subject is correct/we have 
a clear case of a moral condifion, which, thongli not in itself 
progressive, has modified the whole course, and contributed 
enormously to the energy with which the accumulation of 
knowledge has proceeded. 

There is another side of the subject by which the same con- 
clusions may be reached. Mr. Buckle takes it for granted that 
if there is in human affairs a progressive and a stationary ele- 
ment, the progressive element must necessarily be the more 
important of the two in the eyes 6f the student of civilisation ; 
and no doubt if civilisation is taken to mean the process of 
acquiring and applying knowledge, this is not only a true but 
an identical proposition. If, however, it is used in that com- 
j)rehensive sense in which Mr. Buckle seems to understand it, 
its soundness becomes extremely questionable, for it would 
amount to an assertion that the particulars in which a modern 
Englishman differs from his ancestor who lived under William 
tJie Conqueror are more important than those in which he 
agrees with him. Or to take a vertical instead of a horizontal 
section of society, it would imply that a highly educated and 
accomplished English gentleman of the present day differs from 
an ignorant day labourer in more essential respects than those 
ill which he resembles him. We should entirely disagree with 
each of these propositions. In the first place, the accumulation 
tand application of knowledge flies over the heads of the great 
mass of mankind, and affects them almost entirely through their 
outward circumstances. The Libouring population of England 
are probably far more comfortable now than they ever >vcre 
before. They are better housed, belter fed, better clothed. 
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and longer lived than their forefathers; but is an ordinary 
working man now a very different being from a working man 
under the Tudors. Are the differences greater than the re- 
semblances? We cannot conceive how any one can seriously 
maintain the affirmative. ^It^r the spelling and the grammar, 
and Shakspeare’s common /soldiers might write home letters 
from India or the Crimea. Bates, Willkms, and the other good 
yeomen whoso limbs were nAde in England, are as much like 
their countrymen of the nineteenth century, as if they had 
crossed the Channel in the Golden Fleece, and been carried to 
Agincourt by the Northern Railway. They differ in their cir- 
cumstances as a day labourer may differ from a small farmer, 
but the men are essentially the same. They love and hate, they 
think and Speak, and fight, in precisely the same way, and on 
just the same principles. Even between different classes living 
in the same age, the moral identity is more important than the 
intellectual disparity. The most cultivated man In the country 
can sympathise both readily, and iDcrfcctly with the coarsest and 
most ignorant upon all that touches the moral feelings — upon 
the passions which decide their conduct in the most important 
crises of existence.* Moral differences comparatively slight and 
faint jar upon the feelings far more than the widest intellectual 
disparity. That the dbnstant and unprogressive clement of life is 
more important than the progressive one might be shown by end- 
less illustrations. If Mr. Buckle’s vfew is correct, it must act both 
ways. If virtue adds less to our happiness than knowledge, vice 
must be less dreadful than ignorance. Yet even he, we presume, 
would not accept the conscience of Nero as the price of the 
mind of Newton, nor would he think it patriotic to wish that 
his couiitryraen might be the brightest, wisest, meanest of 
mankind. 

We must not, however, forget that Mr. Buckle appeals to 
fact as well as to theory. The growth of knowledge, he tells 
us, lias in point of fact diminished the two greatest evils under 
which humanity labours, namely, war and religious persecution, 
and for that purpose morals have been powerless ; in support of 
this he appeals to the history of Europe for the last three cen- 
turies, and traces out with his usual skill the influence which 
political economy has exerted in diminishing a taste for war, and 
in showing that upon economical grounds it can never be any- 
thing better than a necessary evil. The argument is a fair sample 
of thd.Way in which Mr. Buckle deals with history. Facts arc so 
numerous and complex that an argument may be made to wear 
^an air ofi exhaustive completeness, although it is in reality most ^ 
partiaFand imperfect. Mr. Buckle adduces a vast mass of evi- ' 
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dence and Information In support of his views ; but to state the 
bearings of the whole of the evidence on this subject would 
have probably exhausted tlie space at his disposal; and the 
result is, that though at first sight tlic cogency of the argu- 
ment and the force of the Illustr^ion seem all but conclusive, 
they turn out upon further examinrtion to be one-sided an(l 
imperfect. # 

Mr. Buckle’s object is to prove tlmt morals have done little to 
diminish war. He shows that in an ignorant age war was com- 
mon in Europe, and that in cultivated ages, with moral condi- 
tions substantially the same, it •Shows a tendency to decrease In 
IVequency ; therefore, he concludes, the knowledge, arcT not the 
Tuorals, caused its diminution. Surely this is very lame logic. 
That under the moral and religious conditions of •European 
society an increase of knowledge has produced a tendency to 
peace may be quite true, but it is a very different thing from 
what Mr. Buckle asserts. That the moral and religious condi- 
tions ill question are most important elements in producing the 
result may be proved by a variety of arguments. Quakerism and 
Peace Societies arc but exaggerated expressions of the universal 
moral sentiment, that, though under certain circumstances 'war 
may be an awful duty, a needless war would be a great crime, 
whilst any war is a great misfortune. That^thls moral feeling is 
not a mere result of intellectual cultivation is proved by the fact 
that it is not strongest amongst Ihos.e classes Avhose cultivation is 
greatest. A Peace Congress would not be formed out of the 
most cultivated of mankind. Wc find, moreover, that where 
the moral element is either weak or weanling, the result does not 
ensue. , In America, want of practical knowledge of the subject 
and the extreme audacity and restlessness of the national tem- 
perament unite to diminish such feelings ; and though there is 
plenty of knowledge in America there is no more warlike nation 
in the World. If they had only neighbours enough, it is hard to 
doubt that they would be ahvays fighting. The people of 
England, though not wanting in knowledge of political economy 
or in experience of the evils of war, are still one of the most 
combative nations in the world, as soon as they can ‘persuade 
themselves that they have a moral object to fight for.* The 
strongest case of gll, however, is ancient Rome. There for cen- 
turies there was a regular and coustant progress* in most of the 
arts of life ; but in the absence of any moral disapproval of 
war, they went on conquering till nothing was left to conquer. 
The ^ 'pax Romana ’ was peace indeed ; but it was a worse evil 
than the most destructive of wars, for it crushed the men to 
Vhom the cares and tisks national life would have been a 
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source of virtue and power into a set of effeminate, debauched, 
and oppressed provincial^. 

With respect to religious persecution we think Mr. Buckle’s 
j'cmark still less exact. The habit of persecution is unques- 
tionably diminished, under certain conditions, by the increase of 
knowledge ; but tliose conditions are absolutely essential, and 
are exclusively dependent on morality a^id religion. If people 
persecute each other from a mistaken zeal and distorted love — 
if they really do torturfe the body to save the soul (and Mr. 
Buckle not only admits, but insists, that in Christian persecu- 
ilons this has been the case), — their tendency to persecute will 
no doubt be diminished by showing how ill-adapted the end is to 
the means, and how questionable the end is in itself. If, how- 
ever, the persecutor has no sort of wish to benefit his victim, if 
what he wants is to protect himself, an increase of knowledge 
may often embitter his fuiy. The growth of knowledge in 
modern Europe has contributed to teach Protestants and Ca- 
tholics that it is their wisest and* best course to leave to God 
the ultimate decision on theit differences. The growth of know- 
ledge in ancient Rome provoked the Emperors to persecute 
llie Christians. The real jirogress lies not merely in a know - 
ledge of the worthlessness of persecution, but in a more liberal 
and humane conception of the rights of conscience. It is a 
fair example of that moral progress which Mr. Buckle denies. 
The morality of the sixteenth century sent a heretic to the 
stake ; the morality of the nineteenth century respects his 
freedom. 

Such a defect as a habit of mind leading its possessor to 
undervalue moral causes cannot fail to have ^serious influence 
upon the view which he takes of concrete history. It would be 
endless to specify all the ways in which this circumstance 
colours the latter part of Mr. Buckle’s book; but in order to 
make our meaning phiin w^e will attempt to mark a few of the 
practical results to which his principles conduct him. The first 
is a very obscure, or as wre think it, a very imperfect conception 
of the true objects yf social and individual existence. The 
acquisition^of knowledge is that object according to Mr. Buckle. 
And what then ? There is another answer. To live well and 
to die well, to pass through life nobly and to leave it hoiJefully, 
these are the grfcat objects which men and nations ought to 
seek — objects equally open to the philosopher, the statesman, 
and the lowest peasant or labourer — equally accessible in %he 
tenth century and in the nineteenth. The road to heaven is ns 
short by, sea as by land, said the brave Sir Humphrey Gilbert 

his ship went dowm. The joum^ is ^the important point. 
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and not the conveyance ; but Mr. Buckle seems to think that 
it’ you travel in a first-class carriage it matters very little which 
way you go. 

This want of sympathy for the elements of heroism and lofty 
character, when they happen td be separated from high in- 
tellectual attainments, or to manifist themselves in an age of 
intellectual obscurity, renders Mr. Buckle entirely incapable 
of appreciating . the spirit of tBe Mhldle Ages. Because 
llic era of scepticism had not Kcgim, because letters were still 
chiefly in the hands of the clergy, because (as he asserts) ^ the 
^ art of writing directly encourages the propagation of falsehoods,* 
because men still believed in an overruling Providence,' — he repre- 
sents the annals of those ages as a tissue of childish absurdities ; 
and he quotes in support of this opinion a multifude of old 
wives’ fables, extracted from the chronieJes of the rime. Nor 
does he introduce a single remark to denote that thc^e legends 
are not a fair test of the intellectual condition of the Middle 
Age?. His learning, vast as it app^ears to be, does not embrace 
any of the great lights of mediaeval philosophy, history, or art ; 
he has not a word, save of scorn, for the stupendous labours 
of the great churchmen, for the dialectics of the schools, or for 
the genius wdiich never shone more brightly than in the immortal 
verses of Dante. We appeal from this nfflrow and partial deci- 
sion to the energy of those great minds, and to the Middle Ages 
tliemsclves. There, and nowhere else, is to be found the root 
and foundation of those great institutions from which the laws, 
the liberties, and the goveriiineiit of modern Europe spring. 
There are still to be distinguished through the gloom of ages 
tlmse gigantic figures of Charlemagne, Alfred, and Norman 
William, whose strength and wisdom moulded the empires of 
their posterity ; and to convey an opinion of the Middle Ages 
solely by a loose statement of their ignorance and their credulity, 
is to overlook the existence and extent of powers and truths of 
the utmost importance to the subsequent history of mankind. 
One might infer from Mr. Buckle, that the records of our race 
begin with the seventeenth century of theOhristian eja, because 
lie then first applies his method of interpreting them.* ^ 

* For instance^ Mr. Buckle says There are few things in our 
‘ history so irrational as the admiration expressed by a certain class 
« of our writers for the institutions of our barbarous Anglo-Saxon 
‘ ancestors and he adds (truly) that trial by jury did not exist till 
long after the Conquest. But Mr. Forsyth has shown in his excel- 
lent History of Trial by Jury that the jury system may be traced^ 
• ‘ as a gradual and natural sequence from the modes of trial in use* 
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Mr. Buckle’s theory of progress appears to us to be not only 
unwholesome in practipe, but opposed to one of the most striking 
features of history. He continually dwells upon the insignifi- 
cance of all individual efforts in the great mass of human affairs. 
To discover a scientific pi^inciple is in his eyes to make a 
decided step in advance ; Ijiit any othen form of individual effort 
is of little importance. Great meiv no doubt do exist, and 
must, ^at present,’ be looked upon as a disturbing force iu 
human affairs ; but though they exist, they are merely, as Mr. 
Buckle contends, the creatures ^of the age to which they belong. 
This appears to us to ignore the fact that there are in history 
critical periods at which one man’s will or energy may produce 
the most durable results. We are far from entertaining the 
shallow opinion that great events arc to be attributed to small 
causes, but we do believe that, though the events of life flow in 
a deep and full stream, the nature of the country througli which 
they pa^ is such that a small obstacle wdll often divert their 
course. At almost every greht crisis in history the victory 
has been but narrowly won, and the defeated party have, to 
say the least, been a strong minority. How different would 
the face of Europe be now from what it actually is, if Nelson 
had been gratified in his wish of meeting Napoleon on a wind. 
It is very easy to cay that Napoleon was the product of cir- 
cumstances, and that if he had been shot they would have 
produced another/ Wc very much doubt the fact. It is an- 
other form of the old fallacy "that, after throwing all the other 
throws on the dice, you have a better chance of throwing 
sixes than you had at first. A dilemma is often fallacious, 
because it is hardly ever exhaustive, but it does appear to us 
that upon this subject one of two conclusions is inevitable, 
neither of which would be welcome to Mr. Buckle. Either 
human affairs must occasionally be influenced in the most ex- 
tensive and durable manner by the fortunes of particular men, 
or there must exist some controlling j)ower which overrules the 
actions of individuals by supplying their places with new 
comers who woul(J otherwise have remained in obscurity. 
Either Napoleon’s death would have changed the face of Eu- 


‘ amongst the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Normans^ — that is both before 
^ and after the Conquest and nothing is more certain than that the 
distinctive characteristics of the laws and institutions of this country 
originated at the earliest period of our history, and that it the 
intention of William 1. to preserve to Ins English subjects the rights 
witich.were the inheritance Of every Anglo-Saxon freeman, (i^or- 
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rope, or without any sort of traceable or assignable reason some 
other person . would have supplied his glace. That other per- 
son, if there was one in the background, was contented in the 
events which happened to remain in obscurity ; for amongst the 
public men of tlie day known to history there was nqt one who 
can be compared to him. 

History is full of such examples. ^ Wliat would have happened 
if Asdrubal had won the battle of;the Metaurus and Hannibal 
had conquered Rome ? What if, the heiress of Charles the Bold 
had carried the best half of France to another husband, and two 
third-rate states instead of oijc first-rate one had replaced the 
great French nation ? What if Charles I. had not kept Crom- 
well in England, or had marched on London when he besieged 
Gloucester ? History is not like chess, in which the .best player 
must win, but rather like whist, in which a very slight difference 
in the cards may give a skilful player a decisive advantage over 
a player more skilful but less fortunate. We do not 'deny that 
in many instances the tendenoies of the age are so strong that 
nothing which could happen to any* single man would do more 
than arrest or accelerate their course to a small extent ; but if 
we choose a critical period 6f history, we may well imagine how 
a very few individual changes would have changed the history 
of the world'. Let us suppose that Jamet^II. had been content 
to be a civil tyrant instead of insisting on being a spiritual one 
also; can it be doubted that Jic might have retarded for many 
years the growth of English liberty? Suppose at the same 
time the Duke of Burgundy had succeeded to the throne of 
Louis XIV., had convoked the States General, and seriously 
laboured to reform abuses. Can any one say that these two 
changes might not have produced at least two results which 
woqld have altered, the whole complexion of modern history? 
France might have superseded England in founding the Indian 
empire, and in peopling the Nortii, American continent. If, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, France had been a 
powerful well-governed State, whilst England Avas torn by 
civil war, or by furious party struggles between a Popish king 
and a Protestant population, who can say that Dupleix would 
not have triumphed over Laurence and Clive, and that* Mont- 
calm would not have conquered New York instead of dying 
before Quebec ? * If these two great outlets of the characteristic 
genius of England had been blocked up, what would our history 
hav^ been? We should certainly not have been able to look 
forward to a day not very disiunt^ when English religion, law, 
and literature, will cover the world, and mould the minds' of 
# hundreds of millions oCmc^in every quarter of the globe. 
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But in truth we need not travel beyond the field of Mr. 
Buckle’s own researches for similar examples. As we entered 
upon the latter chapters of this volume in which he discusses 
some of the elements of positive history in England and in 
France, we anticipated an application of his own principles, and 
at least an attempt to show that the. course of events in these 
countries has been governed by soipe of those fixed causes 
which he asserts to be the^rue motives of human action. But 
in this expectation the reader will be totally disappointed. No 
trace of identity or of logical connexion can be discovered 
between ^ th^ History of the Protective Spirit in England and 
^ France,’ and the statistical averages, or meteorogical pheno- 
mena, in the first chapter. On* the contrary, Mr. Buckle, in 
this later*, portion of his labours, has put forth all his strength 
in delineating the personal characters of Cardinal Kichelieu 
and Mr. Burke, of ^ouis XIV. and George III., and he falls 
back, as much as any historian of the old school, on the action 
of the moral feelings or passions of these individuals on the 
.world. Nay, he even condescends to trace, in a variety of minute 
anecdotes and amusing details, the sources of events which, if 
his system had any truth In it, would be utterly superfluous and 
undeserving of notice. For example, he tells us : — 

^ In the middle of \,hc eighteenth century there was an actress on 
the French stage of the name of Chantilly. She, though beloved by 
Maurice de Saxe, pret'erred a morei* honourable attachment, and mar- 
ried Favart, the well-known* writer of songs and comic operas. 
Maurice, amazed at lier boldness, applied for aid to the French Crown. 
That he should have made such an application is suificiently 
►4trange ; but^ the result of it is hardly to be paralleled except in 
some ^eastern despotism.' The Government of France, on hearing 
the ciVcumstances, had the inconceivable baseness to issue an order 
directing Fa^rt to abandon bis wife and entrust her to the charge 
of Maurice. f * 

‘ The^e are among the insufferable provocations by which the blood 
of men is made to boil in tlieir veins. Who can wonder that the 
greatest and noblest minds in France were filled with loathing at 
the government by j^vhom such things are done ? If we, notwith- 
standing- the distance of time and country, are roused to indignatign 
by the mere mention of them, what must have been felt by those 
before whose eyes they actually occurred ? ’ 

With the s£ane generous enthusiasm Mr. Buckle denounces the 
monstrous abuses which preceded the French Bevolutiqn ; but 
is. tbete no moral feeling or passion in his inflignation And 
wiB ke contend that -the outbreak of the French jpeople arose 
less from theiif increasing sufferings than from th^ir increasing 
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WdWiedge ? The tlrulh ie^ that ho Boone^ does Mr. Buckle begin 
td' with flesh arid blood, arid to pass |udginent orf men and 
erShih T^molis in history, than ^e.perceiye hhri to be far more a 
child of hkoral feeling and passion than he would have us suppose. 
!l^'e makjeS very Siriap ricoount of the real state of things he has 
to discttss, and when it SuHri his purppse or his whinf he repre- 
sents Cardinal BicheKeu as a liberal and Burke as a lunatic.* 
So contradictory and extravagant ore his prepossessions, that 
while, he denounces the reign of Louis XIV. as the grave of the 
independence and original intellectual power of France, he ftuls 
to perfceive that Richelieu and Mazarin were the true founders 
of that despotic monarchy which crushed the riascent fibertics 
of the French nation, and made Louis XIV. the most absolute 
of sovereigns. So little has Mr. Buckle succeeded imreducing 
any one passage of history to his formulary, ;that we have hardly 
met with a single political judgment expressed by him which 
might not be assailed by endless contradicti^s. While he seeks 
to maintain his system by an appeal to facts, often presented in 
a very questionable light, the inexorable lo^c of facts does in ' 
reality confute his theory. ■ ■ 

It is in a spirit nearly akin^to that which leads him to assign 
too uniform a character to the course of historical events, that 
Mr. Buckle systematically underrates the iiaporjtance of all the , 
pursuits of active life. He fixes his eye on a 'iast imaginary 
march of events which is quite independent^ of all individual 
effort or control, which depends niCt 6n tte will of any' one 'man, 
or of any Set of mf n, but ultimately on nie slow but sure accu- 
mulations of BcieiJ^ .^iph are al^vs^'proceedi^. Men of 
letters arid men of iSence are, he c^ad%s, the true civiljaers. 
Adam Shiith, we ar^ J&ld, ‘by the publication of one .solitary- 
‘ work, cooftlbiited im^e towards the happiness of i|hul than htu ' 
‘ been effected by the united abilities of aH th#||ate8men rind 
‘ legislators of ; whom history bos pre^erv^ ari au^eRie ao-'. 
‘ count.’ The connection between this itiie^ and that sySteow 
atic neglect of iporaUty and indiffhrence to all oonsideiafibnri^ 
except mos# ^hich bear upon the accumnlation and fp|dferitito ^ 
^owl^e, is ellf-evid^t. Astatesmm ©r le^i^tor ^ 
adysri^ and does not ckim 'to^do so,^ He Oiuy ^ 

tiori. iifclk ^h»e does 3i&.lkiel|^ ihid 

ordhiiri^riirtikii^ vjf power ©f |ocet<a|^ the 

events great h«i 

.vot. om. KO. l i. 
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^_«|jdcr new shapes. ^ In all h^s undertakings moral 
qttaUries .Wye a conspicnt^, if., net ^ .most important, share. 
.Coinage, "firmness; honesty, 'and pkin dealing may in many 
. cases supply t;he place of intellect in such occupations, but no 
amount o|‘«intellect can supersede, th^m. ■ Politicians are accord- 
ingly the objects of Mr; Buckle’s dislike, we might almost say 
of his contempt. He regrets that Burke devoted himself to 
pobtics. *His powers,’ ffe says, ‘were worthy of far nobler 
‘ th^S^*’ He reserves his genuine sympathy for such a statesT 
man as Bichelicu, whose policy^ he affects to admire because 
he considers it essentially revolutionary. He seems to be of 
opinidh that all European governments were for many ages, and 
in many parts of the world still are, merely obstructive and 
injurious’ bodies, and that the only part which a wise man can 
condescfmd to take*in their affairs is that of subverting the 
principles . by which they are supported, reducing their power 
to a minimum, mal^g them feci their essential insignificance, 
and preparing them to i;eceive with docility the commands of 
the scientific and literary classes. He considers that govern- 
ments have rendered po servicesj^to civilisation, except that of 
preventing crime, and. he seems to wish to confine them as much 
as possible to that and to similar functions. The temper he 
.1 displays in spajikin^ of the honours with which custom has in 
mo^ parts of the world invested the governing classes is a 
striking illustration of his yiewrf on this subject. He speaks of 
3the French and En^ish aristocracy, not with a qualified and 
discriminating mixture o£^ praise and blame, not even with 
measured h^istorical d&sa|^roval, blit ^jth,. a violent bitter per- 
sod^ dislike and ind|gna^n which is,. aj. ways unpleasant, and 
sometimes qffensive and vulgar. 

‘With relSpec^ to the general queitiori of the importance of 
activeBfe, w.«|entirety and fundamentmly differ from Mr. Buckle. 
•We hold tbat^vei^f it is not the highest of human vocations, 
it is,pt Itast fully equal both in dignity and importance to any 
' other ji, and in particular we think that men of letters and 
sciqhcq, abbw notblhg but a petulant misapprehension of their 
position wheqrtliey despise it in comparison with their own pur- 
suits, Mr. lEpckle, i^e woujd think, iBjj.(|t,,„^y me estopped 
j^om denying i^is, position. One pf the ji^Bt proqjjnent paVts 
,oj[hi^book, ^e,Joun3atiou indeed of a3 .Krs.fipedqlatvons about 
hiitpry,'i8.,tb be fpu.nd iu,,the S^riioq tba$„||ie -greatness 
Wm, arises. praMfipa^y ibphjL .the jsnitt hardihood 

-pharaetp.''"'' T^" ...h(|!W^8 back to 

be its TO 
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it ia the result of a happy comhiuation of ciroumstances of -which 
the most important was the ‘Norman Conquest In consequence 
of'i^at event we are told the distance betweoi the king and the 
aristocracy was greater here than in any other part of Europe. 
Hence the people Required the halbit of transacting, their own 
affairs, and by degrees their whole wfty of life became what we 
are all familiar with. If fhis is true,^ow strange a contradiction 
it ia of all that Mr. Buckle has pj'each^ in the earlier part of 
his book ! In whatever sense ft man has it in his power to 
determine on any given action, William the Conqueror had it in 
his power to invade England or hot. The conquest wasq>lanned 
and executed by a single man, and there is the strongest reason 
to believe that the importance of that one man’s choice.depended 
on the improvement of a singlfe opportunity which, if lost, would 
never have recurred. If 'William had nof conquered England, 
there is no sort of reason to suppose that any one of ’his sons 
would have done so. If, therefore, "William I. had stayed at 
home, where would have been the conquest ? If there had been 
no conquest, where would have been the sturdiness ? If there 
had been no sturdiness, where would have been the scepticism? 
If there had been no scepticism, where would have been Adam 
Smith? It would seem that, after all, th^ -writers and men of 
science are not quite so independent of statesmen and soldiers 
as Mr. Buckle would wish u^ to believe ; and it would also 
appear that the rapidity with which men accumulate, and the 
intensity with which they desire knowle^e, depend greatly on 
the degree in which they have been taught by politicians and 
political experience to act "and think likfe free men. '■ 

It is unworthy of '!a.*^man of Mr. 'Bu^&le’s understanding to 
maintain seriously tha^^ the principal benefit which governments 
have conferred on civilisation is the prevention or punishment 
of crime. The importance of established authorities legis-^ 
latures, national churches, corporate profes^Ons, the public ad-* 
ministration of justice, and the other great institutions which 
collectively constitute -vvhat we mean % the genen^. name of 
the government, is in reality immeasurably* great and various. 
We will point out a few of the particulars of wh&b it consists, 
but the subject is i^^mble of endless expsmsion -nnd illtistration. 
One of the {post &p0:tant fhnctimis whidh govenimenta dis- 
charge- is tjje najfional uifity. It is no small or 

easy ashie'^ent io fripi a number Of scattered sbpielaes into 
one body poHtiO — them one V^ce und One set^of in- 
terests, and to found ^elmkitufrons by yhich. ihat voice may 
be expressed, and thoie^ln^^ta may defended. This it 
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not ihe thiJogs^whic^ people w^l ^o for themedv^b; /or 

it tkat amoogiM; tke of D^aakind petly loedl 

pr^iidi^ and attachmeQt^ are more powerful, not mer^y than 
l^nlosophy,. but than the clearest promptings pf self-inteifeit. 
The union between !Englan*d and Scotland was intensely un- 
popular: Spain is to this day a geograpnical rather than a 
national unit, and we hav€^ no doubt that Mercia, Wesse*, and 
East Anglia had each their, local patriots, who withstood the 
centralising policy of Egbert and his successors. It was only 
out of opposition to En^and that British North America wished 
to ooaissce witii the United States ; now that we have virtually 
emandpated Canada, the tide runs strongly in favour of inde- 
pendmice.of the Union, and it is more probable that the United 
States themselves will separate than that they will merge into a 
single body. If popular feeling does not usually tend to pio- 
duce national unity, the mere accumulation of knowledge is 
equally powerless for the purpose. The Frankfort parliament, 
which tried the experiment, was perhaps the most ludicrous and 
the most learned failure that history has to record. One force, 
and one only^has been adequate to the task, and that is the 
power of a central government. Frederic II. actually did 
for part of Oermaqy what the Frankfort professors tried to do 
for the whole of it. William the Conqueror, Edward I., Louis 
XL, and Louis XIV., were some of the great consolidators of 
the most compact and powerful of modern nations; and it is 
quite impossible tq overrate the importance of the results ^vhtch 
were produced by such means as they, and others like them, 
employed It cannot be doubted that their undertakings Were 
amongst the most important of the sources which contributed to 
"the fonnarion of the national character. We have seen how 
Mr% Buckle’s own admissions involve this consequence in the 
case o§ William the Conqueror ; but it is a consequence alto- 
gether injconsistent with the contempt which he takes every 
opportunity of expressing for men of acrion as coblpared with 
men of si^plation. 

We vnay, indeed, infer the importance of practical life from 
the kict,that men of the very highest powemhave devoted*, ktid 
continually do devote, their lives to ^the its ob|ect8. 

We live for onmelves as well as foi* opr ^Pf^ty |'abd'if ghneVa- 
tion after generation finq a nome field &t the hi|;hest faculties 
whif^ ^y possess in conducting fbe isnidrs, in meintkining the 

io louring the S|Hrit, in pnten^ng tbe power of a great 
n^fnB^eeqjvelwk further qp: s^ustmoanonof ^ dIgOtty of their 
pnnit^? Is St any sorl of obje^iioi],'|o «t^r all th^ir 
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businees is sabstantially the same in its objects and its principles 
as the business of their fathirs was in their day. The object for 
which a man lives is not to heap up riches, physical and intellec- 
tnah for himself and his successors, but to do the work which lies 
before bia\. It is absurd and bigoted to resist change, to cling 
to what is old because it is old, to ,do what our ancestors did 
because they did it, or to«refuse as opportunity ofibrs to enlarge 
the rircle of experience and to multiply relations with the world ; 
but surely it is no less absurd and bigot^ to look upon change 
as the one thing needful, as the one object of human wishes, 
and the one subject of human study'. 

A still more serious practical consequence of Mr. Buckle's 
views is to be found in their tendency to consequences of a 
directly immoral character. Mr. Buckle seems to us not only 
to undervalue morality theoretically, but also to misapprehend 
it in practice; and this is, we think, a direct consequence of 
his general views on the subject. It may not only 'be con- 
ceded, but it is the very foundktion of our opinions upon this 
question, that neither morals nor theology have as yet, as Mr. 
Buckle would phrase it, ' been rmsed to the rank of sciences 
or, as we should say, they have not as yet been made the 
subjects of complete scientific demonstration. This is a pro> 
position which can startle or oflPend no one of the most ordinary 
education. The great truths which lie at the bottom of sdl 
speculations upon these subjects are confessedly most mysterious. 
That is, they are very imperfectly apprehended, and offer a 
great number of intricate, perplexing, and (at present^ at least) 
insoluble problems. There is, probably, no class of moralists 
or of divines who would iv>t agree with us thuS far. Let us 
consider what are the consequences of this state of things, 
on the principles advocated respectively by Mr. Buckle and 
by ourselves. Mr. Buckle’s view of the matter is at once 
simple, characteristic, and intelligible. Science and superstition 
(p. 542.), in bis view, make up a sort of intellectual plenum, 
and, therefore, nothing ought to be allowed to influence our 
conduct but what is scientifically ascertained. He does not 
indeed, carry out this doctrine to its full extent, nor Hoes he 
even state it in so many words. He seems rather'to^holfl that 
for tlie regulation a man’s private conduct, he may ad6pt;^rio- 

eiples which he wotdi not he justified in carrying ’hut info ^nblic 
lim. ^ With respect to theology, he says, ‘ Thoie sublinfe ques- 
‘ tiops* ...... are for each‘accordmg to the'tbeasure of his 

‘ own soul, hecapse they lip ih that unknown iilrhieh'’i^pa- 
' rates the Fhuie from ,thh Infinite, an'fi beoause they are at a 
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* eecret and iadividual covenant between man and bis God.’ 
(P. 468«^ But with nespeot tp poliflas,, he observes in his 

on the character of Burke, that hiaemUch as politics 
are not yet reduced to a science, ' the proper business of a states* 

* tium is to contrive the me^ns by which certfun ends may be 
''efibcted, living it to the general voice of the country to deter* 

* mine what those ends s6dl be, and^sbaping his own conduct, 

* nef aaeording to his own prinei^les, but according to tbe wishes 

* of the people for whom he legislates, and whom be is bound to 
‘ obey.’ Thwe two passages » clearly illustrate Mr. Buckle’s 
conception of the general bearing of theology and morality on 
the acriial state of society. He seems to feel, tbat in the 
absence of sci^tific certainty upon these subjects, no institu- 
tions and* no principles drawn from considerations relating to 
them can, or at least ought ,to exist. Obedience to the wUl of 
the majority in politics is for the present our best and highest 
course ; 'individual and apparently solitary worship is the only 
reasonable form of religion. *It would thus be our business 
carefully to eliminate from* political life all appeal to any general 
principles, whether of morals or theology, and te expui^ate our 
socisd institutions of every establishment, public or private, which 
rested in any degree on tbe recognition of such principles. This 
appears to us to bet the result of Mr. Buckle’s theory when re- 
duced to practice. He does not, of course, state his views in this 
form ; hut such would seem on the whole to be their tendency — 
a tendency which displays itself in somewhat singular results, 
whenever he has occasion to express an opinion upon the ebaxae* 
ter and conduct of individuals. Thus, in speaking of Henry 
IV., he observes, that ‘to suit the shifting politics of bis age, 
‘ be had already changed his religion twice, and be did not hesi- 
^ tate to change it a third time, when he found that by doing so 
< he could ensure tranquillity to bis country;’ and immediately 
afterwards he refers to Henry’s ‘enlightened principles.’ In 
anothm* place he tells u^ tbat reverence ‘ is a compound of 
‘ wonder and fear,’ (a definition which would imply that the 
most wortbjr objeot of it is tbe devil,) and he iq>pears to speak 
with dktiaet approbation of pride, of rebelHos, and of heresy, of 
which latter virtues, be says, that they ‘ are hut difl&rent forms 
‘ of the same dieregW of tradition, the aaioq l^ld and'indepen* 
‘ dent spiiiti’ * In> short, he uififonnky and peattinaoiGusLy remses 
to estimate the worth of any man, or pi any set of men, by 
xditrooce to any other stitod^ tiMauM^'^hich determiries the 

to which timy bttvw cmitribtitieid "w the accumulation of 
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expressions^ with the whole tenor of Mr. Buckle’s general theory 
of history, needs no illustration our ^nds ; the important 
question with respeet to them ra, whether they point to views in 
which all who agree with Mr. Buckle in believing morals and 
theology to be as yet iu an unscientific state, must ultimately 
acquiesce. We entirely disbelieve it. We hold that, in politi- 
cal as well as in private rporality — ih theology, as well as in 
morals, — feelings, principles, and objects^ imperfectly realised, 
arranged, understood, and described, may and ought to influence 
our conduct most deeply. Tho ^ sublime questions ’ involved 
in these matters may ^ lie in the unknown tract between the 
* finite and the infinite ; ’ but is not this only a fine -way of 
saying that we know very little about them ? Did not astronomy 
and anatomy long lie in the same unknown tract, but^ would it 
on that account have been wise to bum the unscientific or half 
scientific calendars, and to neglect the empirical medical rules 
which were in use long before our knowledge on these Subjects 
had reached its present conditioi/? Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe 
were not the equals of Copernicus rfnd Newton ; Sir Thomas 
Browne would have been a very bad substitute for Dr. Baillie ; 
but their science, such as it was, furnished early navigators 
with many useful rules, prolonged many lives, and cured many 
diseases. We cannot make 5ur own ignortmcc the measure of 
the external influences which affect us. The most ignorant 
man is as liable to bo ill as the. most learned physician. The 
earth does move round the sun, and carries us with it whether 
we know or admit it or not ; and in just the same way, a man 
may do wrong, though he disavows morality, and may be wicked, 
though he does not believe in God. A man may know, or at 
any rate have strong grounds for supposing, that his hejdth is’ 
subject to certain influences, though he cannot quite tell what 
tliey are ; and in the same way we are justified in inferring from 
a thousand considex’ations that it is higliiy probable that moral 
riglit and wrong, national justice, faith, and honour, the laws 
of God, and other such phrases, have a most important meau^- 
ing, though we cannot replace them by grecise equivalentsw 
If this is so, it is a tremendous risk to lay sueh. consideration^ 
out of account iu our conc^uct. To assume in practiew 
we are never to act with a vaew to principles imperfectly appre- 
hended, would ba as fatal to private as to public momJbity. 
If a politician is bound to carry out the wifiLof the? majority, 
every ^ndlYidual’s passions must be* a laW’ to binpelf^ If the 
question to be discuasoA whethas^.^e United States shall 
annex Cuba, whether war with Cbin% 
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Ffttace sball ootiqaet Belgium,’ does ' Mr. Bodde 
iie)dobdy mftan to say. that t!^ only question 117111011 a statesman 
^6 eaterttun would be whether it was the deliberate 
of the nation to which he belcmged to do these things, 
mut if so, to do them without further inquiry ? If he does, he 
''Oi'ay welt demise politics^ tor no man of honour or conscience 
WiCtild consent to be engaged in thei)\ Had all politicians been 
of this school, they would diave been engaged in the foulest and 
bloodiest work that has erer’di^raced this earth. They would 
have crucified the founder of' Christianity, and have extermi- 
nated hie followers ; they would have made liberty and tolera- 
tion impossible, and have torn the human race to pieces by 
ceaseless internecine war&re. Almost every war of conquest 
has been, popular so long as it was successful, and in almost 
every country out of Europe and North America furious 
bigotry can' hardly be said to sleep. It is hard to understand 
why Mr. Buckle allows to nations what he would probably 
deny to individuals. If the dgent of a number of men may 
lawfully gratify their deliberate wish to rob or murder, why 
may not an individual do the same on his own account? If, on 
consulting that constituency of passions and desires whicli 
r^ides in my own heart, I find that they unanimously and per- 
tinaciously vote fo» murder, why may not I give my assent to 
the proposed measure ? My own interest is very much a matter 
of taste and opinion, aqd I um bound to consult the general 
interests of society only by those general unscientific considera- 
tions which in politics Mr. Buckle deliberately seta aside. Some 
psinoiples qf conduct we must have, and the principle that the 
deliberate wish of the majority is to be our guide, appears to us 
‘to be-at once unscientific and disagreeable. 

To us it appears to be indisputably clear that what we have 
called the working rules of life, the principles of theology and 
of momlity usually received amongst us, though certainly not 
based on soiCntifio observation or clothed in scientific hinguage, 
do neveH;hele88 contain a very large proportion of truth; 
so hur^ a’prdpprtion that, though to inquire into and revise 
them is*perhaps the highest fanetiqn to whi^ the human mind 
can dbvote itself, they afiSird rales ^uite exact enough to be of 
^ ^eatest postihle importance in regnla^Bg the public aud 
^l^rate afiitirs 5f life, and'priaoiples whi^ t&a/ well serve as'tiie 
"fiHl^ation institutions mo^neeessaiyand’benafilokl to man- 
certain degree of intoleakntiie 4nd bigetirjr n^y be 
Ihle result of sudh ia6t£tnticl^’'bat tWe are evils 
” ie comparkon wit&'thit'g ^eik p »i l ■and grace- 
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lessness whieh would overspread the mass of society, if upon 
these matters each man. stood , entirely alone, acknoydedgmg 
no other relation to his fellows than #iose which arise from, in- 
terest or personal liking. .Here and them a -man of peculiar 
mental constitution may get mhre liann .than good from advice or 
sympathy in matters of this kind ; but such cases must be very 
. rare indeed, and in, proyding for the .interests of the masp of 
mankind they may safely be neglected. 

Such is our view of the general ddctrine of Mr. Buckle’s 
most remarkable book. On the one hand, we do not think that 
he has succeeded in establishing the possibility of a science of 
human action on the other, we do not believe that *f such a 
science were shown to be, possible, that fact would in any way 
weaken the foundations of morality or of religion ; but- we feel 
that the manner in which the subject is handled conveys a 
most natural impression that Mr. Buckle is of a contrary 
opinion ; and we further think that, though the vigour and 
fearlessness with which he writes are worthy of the highest 
praise and respect, it is necessary to point out the degree in 
which his passion for viewing history as a whole, and for re- 
ducing the formulas by which it is to be described* to the 
simplest possible expression, prevents him from paying proper 
attention to its moral chaiUcteristics, and sometimes even from 
appreciating their character. We are, however, far from, wish- 
ing to confine our obsenvations on Buckle’s work to hostile 
or to dissentient criticism. To erilicise in such a spirit what 
has been obviously the very able and conscientious labour of 
many years,' must aJwi^s be both unjust to the i subject and 
dangerous to the author of 'the criticism. We do not agree 
with the main theory which. Mr. Buckle So earnestly labours to 
enforce and illustrate, but we should be perfectly willing to 
agree with it if it were stated more narrowly. If he propose to 
ooniinc his scheme to an exposition of the ni^ure of civilisation,, 
considered as the process of acquiring and aj^lying knowledge 
and wealth, and to a' history of its effect on other branohes 
of human affairs, we should willingly adijiit, not cuily thiit he. 
had undertaken a very important ta4c, but that, he had made 
an impoi^t. step towarus, completing, it. > We q,uitUj allow 
thdt^he wultratee with admirable power the 

intimate, .hetweeHt the-'cmentifio.- ppUtmal 

history .of the ]«st;ceQtm 7 , and im4^at 

he thrown a ^ffesh >»^M.msiginaI; .i%ht passages 

in the. litei:ft]:y.annuU^cCbf^<¥]^hn%^s.;;~ If. 3^. S^Cidtle 
live to . <}pn4d<»^.e$ . of -wibat he Shus ^ 
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undertaken^ he will not, we think* have furnished us with 
any formulas which will enable us to predict the future course 
of history* but be will have drawn a sort of intellectual map 
of mmiy large and important provinces of human activity, ^the 
mutual relations of which are present but very vaguely 
recognized; even by those who have studied them ^respective 
importance most carefully. * He will have given us ah inyentory 
of our resources, the value^of which in many ways, can hardly 
be exaggerated. He will bave„shown what the width and depth 
of the issues raised by political events really is, and will have 
enabled men to see, that when they commit themselves to 
tyranny yk they commit themselves to ignorance ; ^that when they 
shrink from the cares and the burden of freedom, they shrink 
from science and from truth. These are no doubt great results, 
and the man who can look forward to obtaining them is no 
common man* We* are satisfied that the discussion he has 
provoked wiU not be permanently injurious to the eternal land- 
marks of human action and human belief; and we recommend 
this book to the consideration of our readers, though we do not 
believe that Englishmen will ever accept its doctrine or adopt 
its conclusions. 
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Abt, VIIL — 1. A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude In 
1849-50, by direction of the Bight Honourable the Earl of Dal- 
housie, Gvvernor^Gcneral ; with Private Correspondence relative 
to the Annexation of Oude to British India ^ By Major- 

General Sir W. H. SLigEMAJ?, Kesident at the Court 

of Lucknow. 2 vols. 1858- • 

2, A Personal Narrative of the* Siege of Lucknoiv^ from its 
Commencement to its Belief *hy Sir Colin Campbell. By 
L. E. Ruutz Rees, one of *the surviving defenders. Lon- 
don : 1858. 

^WT'hen first we took occasion in October, 1855, to" direct 
^ * public attention to the *Court and Government of Oude, 
as portrayed in a little volume, then recently published under 
the title of ^ The Private Life of an Eastern King,’ the' extraor- 
dinary nature of those disclosure, the systematic violation of jus- 
tice, decency, and humanity at Luckhow, the nameless outrages 
perpetrated by the minions of the Court, and the total. anarchy 
prevailing in the country under the shadow of British protection, 
raised a suspicion that these charges were overcoloured, and 
that the tale partook of. thf character of an Eastern romance. 
We knew, however, that these facts were true ; and we took 
that opportunity of pointing* out the impossibility of main- 
taining such a state of things, or of suffering it to last. Sub- 
sequent events have given a very high degree of importance to 
this subject, both as regards the policy and character of the 
British Government in India,, and in connexion with the revolt 
of the Bengal army. But the case admitted of far stronger 
statements than those put forward by the author of the little 
volume then before^ us. These statements are now published 
in an authentic form from the papers of Sir William Sleeman 
himself, late Resident at the Court of Lucknow ; and we do not 
remember to have met with any wqrk which gives so faithful 
or so frightful an account of the effects o{ l^ative Iqdian Go- 
vernment, or which contains so much origin^ information to 
explain the events that have recently astonished the worH. 

It may be* queftioned whether the absorption of Oude into 
the British territenies contributed directly to great mutiny 
of 186^r ; but there cannot be the slightest doubt, that indirectly 
the Condition of Oude^ the ferocity of its chiefe> the warlike 
hahita of the peopte, the^ fanaticism of ite “<xistes, and the 
hatred which prey^s provinces i^dnat the restraintsi of 

daw andgQveriim^t #jj^j^^ the insurrection, and served to * 
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render Ond^ tl^e rallying point of the disaffected, and the a^ena 
of a prQlamile^ iresiatance. That the tract of counti^ 'a(hi(dr has 
been ffue snorteet time under British rule should be that in which 
the movement against our avithority would most nearly resemble 
^ popular outbreak, was assuredly to have been expected. We 
need not seek for any explanation of the fact beyond the range 
of the most obvious sugge^ons of our ordinary experience. If 
there had been nothing anarchical and exceptional in the social 
condition of the country, we could still have understood the 
natural imparience of the people under a newly-imposed yoke. 
But when we read these recent nvents by the li^t thrown upon 
them by this publication of Colonel Sleeman’s official tour in 
Oude in the years 1849 and 1850, we see at once that it would 
have b'een^ttle short of a miracle, if the military revolt in the 
adjacent provinces had not roused ‘ into intense action that spirit 
of resistance to constituted authority, which had grown with the 
growth and strengthened with the strength of the great land- 
holders of Oude. * 

During long years, this intolerable grievance of baronial law- 
lessness had been eating into the very life of the State. It had 
humiliated and impoverished the Government, and had inflicted 
incalculable misery upon the people. Over all parts of rixe 
coqntry — up to thf very palace* gates, — the might of the 
great territorial lords had been the law of the land. They had 
successfully resisted the authority of the king, and they had 
robbed and murdered their weaker neighbours without punish- 
ment and without control. They had extended their possessions 
by tyrannical usurpation, and bad seldom paid to the public 
treasury more than a third of the government dues. Apptdling 
were the crimes committed bpr these and measureless 

the sufferings which they inflicted upon the people. !^ut 
although the necessary result of their lawlessness was a diminu- 
tion of the resources of the State, the State uWer addressed itself 
seriously to the work of grappUt^ with the eviL There was 
money enough at Luekuovr for the king and foi: his pars^ites. 
It mattered uttle ihat for ^ purposes of beoeficent admintstrar 
liomthe peiwecs <» we Crown were ci-ippled by the robberies 
of the jau^olders. The ^wg had the means of unlimi^ im* 
^ulgence. The rop^ister grew rich ppop^^^uption,,^ ,1% 
jlljl^nchs, the fiddlers, t^d singer^ tbe 
hdlaixones, hoe genus omne, 

j^ensualist, and by thmr the 

enfeebled mind of the the 
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Wetled^y concluded tlie treaty of 1801, reigned, frOm 1787 to 
18l4i He was' ia fiaatt of great discernment and ability, who 
endeavoured to ]dpwn the landed aristocracy, and to ad- 
miiiieter the law. ‘ He reduced the army froin 80,000 to 30,000 
men ; he resumed many of the estates granted by the prodigality 
of his predecessors; and such was h^s economy, that on his 
death he left fourteen millions sterling in the treasury, which he 
found empty on his accession. But tach .succeeding ruler, of the 
country who has followed this able sovereign — and there have 
been five kings of Oude in the ’space of forty yeare, — seems to 
have surpassed the recklessness, the vices, the crimes; and the 
political inod|>acity of his immediate predeccMor, until* the last 
king systematically refused to take any cognisance wjjatever of 
public affairs, and abandoned .them altogether to tbe»most pro- 
fligate ministers. In a note written in ,1851, Colonel Zee- 
man says : — 

' This systematic disregard of his high duties and responsibilities 
still continues to be manifested by the Sing of Oude, and is observed 
with feelings of indignation and abhorrence by his well-disposed sub- ■ 
jects of all classes and grades, who ere thereby left to the mercy of 
men without any feeling of security in their tenure of office, any 
scruples of Conscience, or feeli'ngs of humanity or of honour. So inve- 
terate is the system of misgovemment — so dCbply are all those now 
concerned in the administration interested in maintainin’g its worst 
abuses — and so fruitless is it to expect the king ever to remove them, 
or employ better men, that the impression has become strong and 
general, that our Government can no longer support the present 
Government of Oude, without seriously neglecting its duty towards 
the people.’ (Vol. ii. p. 206 .) 

Yet the existing treaties 'between the Court of Oude and the 
Indian Government contained no provision for the direct inter- 
ference of the British authorities in the event of gross and con- 
tinued nviladministration, though by requiring the instant 
presence of a portion of the British troops iii Oude, they gave 
iheireased facilities to oppression. , Tlie influence exercised by 
the ^sident was indirect, and it was'utterly iiistifficieut to check 
the daily commission of atrocious acts Of brutality andl hi|uistice 
by the Priitcei triio owed their throne to the llberalttY and 
forhearaic^hf itlih!Hasti India Com^nyi, or to parish thdyiolence 
end the fihbies who exulte^lh Hie weakness 

It Waal in the cold ly^aHieY of 1849-60, 

Cotonet official tour, the^' record of 

which fonhs tl^inhtHM^ pf these interesting vplumes. Many^ 
the lq^|ffi^|lM^^%'’tQore genefnl language, which 
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former [Residexite had forwarded to the Supreme Government of 
India~reports eettingibrth that these great talookdars or land- 
holders dwelt in fortified places, with mounted guns, and large 
bodies of retainers ; that they were continually giving battle to, 
and generally repulsing, the ]dng*s troops, making armed incur- 
idona into the estates of ^heir weaker neighbours, and expel- 
ling them with fire and sword, sometimes varying the excite- 
ment of these foreign wars by desperate internal strife — son 
rising agsdnst father, or brother against brother, and committing 
cold-blooded murder upon theii* nearest kindred with every ag- 
gravation of treachery and cruelty of the deepest dye. All this 
bad beeli duly reported to Governor-General after Governor- 
Generq,!, and reputed warnings had been given to the indolent 
and sensual rulers, from the days gf Lord Wellesley to those of 
Lord Hardingc, when, during the viceroyalty of the successor 
of the latter/ nobleman, Colonel Sleeman started upon a tour 
through the province, determined to see and to judge for him- 
self, and to record. the results of his daily observations for the 
information of Lord Dalhousic. 

The volumes before us are the results of this official journey. 
Having jotted down* his information from day to day. Colonel 
Sleeman found, on his return to Lucknow, that he was in pos- 
session of a vast ma&s of materials, out of which a report upon 
the general condition of Oude might, With little trouble, be 
framed. But even tlas little trouble would have been thrown away 
-—nay, indeed, it might have been worse than useless ; for the di- 
gested official report would probably have afforded to the Govern- 
ment a less lively conception of the actual state of the country 
than the cruder records of jthe actual journey, with the vivid 
impressions of a present^ reality upon every page. The diary, 
therefore, with but little alternation, was privately printed, by 
Colonel Sleeman, at Lucknow ; and a few copies only struck 
off at a ^ parlour press ’ — the first work of any magnitudci, 
in the Bnglish language, ever printed in that capital. One of 
these copies was sent to the (government ofindia, and forwarded 
to the (^ourt of Divectors of Ihe East India Company, as an 
enclosure* to a public dispatch. The journal was, therefore, in 
every ^ense, an officisd d^Gipument and Colonel Sleeman himself 
entered a camoA on that score,^ in a notice whieh he prefixed to 
privately fpfinted copies, stating that' the edntents^of the 
could be made public^only with the consent 'Of the Go- 
In 1 856, Colodel Sle6man«-<-or Giatsrid ^ Wi^iem 
^as he thm wes» llohed a^a^d to high 
tinoo’^the journal was way 

bc4 he have sought' 
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permission from the Government to give this journal to the 
World we have no means of knowing; Jbut, after his death, it 
might have long lain in the dignified obscurity of the Company's 
Record-office^ but for the very Government which we perceive 
has been accused of endeavouring to prevent its publication. 
The journal is now published, not only with the consent of the 
Court of Directors, but /it the suggestion, as we arc informed, 
of gentlemen connected with the gcwernment of the East India 
Company. ^For our own parts, indeed, if is a source of astonish- 
ment to us that any one, whatever may be his opinion of the 
secretiveness of the East India Company, should suppose that 
ilierc could be any dishonest intention to suppress a document, 
the publication of which goes so far to justify the course they 
pursued in anneicing Oude t(i the British dominions. 

We can hardly imagine any testimony more valuable than 
that of such a man as Colonel Sleeman. "His sympathies, in a 
large and tolerant yet discrln^ating sense, were with the people 
of India. He was, perhaps, the ver^ last man in the country 
to endeavour to make out a case against native prince or j^eople. 
No man knew better-— no man perhaps so well, the depths of 
human depravity to which, under the infludnee of gross ignorance 
and debasing superstition, the inhabitants of India could de^ 
scend ; for he had mastered^he whole science of Thuggee, and 
laid bare its abominations to the world. But he compassionated 
the people whilst he abhorred »their vices; smd no man was ever 
more prompt to recognise or more delighted to dwell upon the 
better aspects of the native character. His humanity, indeed, 
was of the very finest temper. He sought for good wheresoever 
it was to be found. Thoroughly acquainted with the native 
languages, and, in a very unusual with the habits and 

the usages, the opinions and th© feelings of all classes of the 
people, he had lived, during the greater part of bis life, in 
constant intercourse with them, and was never s0 happy as when 
be was conversing with them, and adding to his stores of in- 
formation whatsoever he believed c^uld some day be employed to 
their advantage. He was continually seekirig, indeed, to do good 
to the people among whom his lot bad b^n cast. Hut h*e was not 
of those who measure; aUi^ingsJ|^^ add com- 

passy ^d who bSftfe and JSnglisb systems of 

govewmwt eififa wmch are preying 

upon the :<M>untry. ' he c^ed the Vnew 

^ and an unfailing respect 

for tW of all classes of the natfye, 

populatimily palace io^the^p^ants in the ^ 

^mud hut ; pretest for putting, the 
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strdi^ l^ktAof ihe paramoDttf p>yror, bat was rather ^posed^ oh 
the otW 8ide> to extenuate ike evils and to apolodse for the 
Oidl>^ which seemed to ctdl for odlr interference. He is, there- 
foi% 98 we have said, the man of all others whose testimony 
MmKrding the condition of ^ Oude, under its native rulers, 
if to be received with respect. He uxiderstood the people 
of the country too well, and was t<p much in the habit of 
weighing evidence, to be hknself deceived ; and he was too just 
and too tolerant a man) too little prejudiced against native sys- 
tems, to have distorted or exaggerated a single' fact brought 
before him in the course of his journey. If the actual state of 
Oude, in ,18d0| waSi^not worse than’’ it is represented to be in 
Colon^ Sleeman’s volumes; -we may at least feel certain that it 
was in no .degree better. 

It was on the let of December, 1849, that Colonel Sleenian, 
having formally taken leave of the king, left Lucknow and 
commenced his tour * to see the state of the country and the 

* condition of the people.’ Hd was accompanied by his wife* 
and children, by two or thfee officers attached to the Kesidency, 
and by j;wo companies of sepoys for his escort. On the follow- 
ing day he' made this entry in his journal: — 

' The two pergunnahs of Newabgnnge and. Sidhore are under the 
charge of Aga Abmud, the Amil, who has under him two Naibs or 
depnties. All three are obliged to ceomive at the iniquities of a land- 
holder, Gholain Huzrut, who resides on his small estate of Jhareeoo- 
poora, which he is augmenting in a manner too common in Oude, by 
seizing on the estates of his weaker neighbours. He wonted to in- 
crease the number of his followers, and ou the lOtb of November, 
1849, he sent some men to aid the prisoners in the great gaol at 
Lucknow to break out. Five of them were killed in the attempt, 
seven were woun tocP, and twenty-live Were retaken ; but forty-five 
escaped, and among them ]^uzl Ali, who, in April, 1847, cut.down the 
late minister Ameer-ood-dowlah, in the midst of his followers, in one 
of the principal greets of Lucknow.’ (Yol. i. p. 2.) 

In thig passage, which occurs in the second page of the journal, 
the k^note of the whole bq9k is stntek. ‘ Gnowm Huzrut,’ we 
are told, a littie further on,'* has two forts, to whteh he retires 

* when pursued, and a good many powerful landholders, always 

* readf to support him ligainst Govemnumt, ^ cmidition of 

* being supported 1^ him when necessary.* jjOn the next day’i 
nhHMdi,the toumt girted the kndsof tmo^ev model hmdbolder, 

we have the fbltbwing aceonilt ^ ] 

^pfvSlage otKlnatee is'^now in the estate Cf iatiiy^^'Bhu- 
w sH b m 1^ Gorbnksh, a huge strong* 

the point of the dtitt ^ ^ftouka end 

Yhitii ybe unite.* with «CSM 
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four tliousaiid armed followers, in this fort, under the apprehension 
of being made to pay the full amouat of the government demand,* and 
called to account for the rescue of some a*trocious oifenders from 
Captain IIearsey,'of the Frontier Police, by whom they had been se- 
cured. Grorbuksh used to pay two hundred thousand rupees a year, 
but for the last three years he has not, paid the rate to which he hasf 
got it reduced, of one hundred and fifty thousand. Out of his rent anctif 
the revenues due to Government, he keeps^up a large body of armed 
followers, to intimidate the Governmery:, and seize upon the estates 
of his weaker neighbours, many of wj)ich he* has lately appropriated 
by fraud, violence, and collusion, attempt was this year made to 
put this estate under the management of Government officers ; but he 
was too strong for the Gpvernment, which was obliged to temporise, 
and at last to yield. He is said to exact from the landholders the sum 
of two hundred and fifty thousand rupfecs a year. He holds also 
the estate of Biiitolee at the apex of the delta of the Ghagra and 
Chouka rivers, in which the fort of Bhitolee is situated. The govern- 
ment demand on this estate is fifty thousanif rupees a year. His 
son, Jurubjeet Sing, is engaged in plunder, and it is said tvith his 
father’s connivance and ciicouragoment, though he pretends to be 
acting ill disobedience of his orders. Tlr< object is to augment their 
estate, and intimidate the Government and its officers, by gangs of 
ruffians, ivhoni tliey can subsist only by plun^Jer and malversation. 
The greater part of the lands comprised in this estate of Ramnuggur 
Dhumeereea, ol‘ which Rajah Gorbuksii is now the local governor, are 
hereditar}'' possessions which have been held b>*his fiimily for many 
generations, A part has been recently seized from weaker neigh- 
bours, and added to them. The rast are merely under him as the go- 
vernor or public officer, entrusted with the collection of the revenue 
and the manageineiit of the police.’ 

A little further on, the tourist (December 5.) was met by one 
of the native collectors of the district, wlio complained of the 
difficulties experienced in realising the Just denaands of the Ex- 
chequer, ^ from the number and jiower of the talookdars of the 
® districts, Avho had forts and bands of armed followers too strong 
* for the King’s officers.’ In one small pergunnab, it w^as stated 
that there were six of these talookdars, each with a fort mount- ’ 
ing five Or six guns, and ^ trained ba^ds of armed and brave men 
‘ of five or six hundred, which they augmpnt as occasion re- 
‘ quires.’ ^ * * 

The effect of this continual^ warfare upon the cultivatfen of 
the country was si^ch as might be expected. .The natural pro- 
ductiveness of the soil> however, is so great, tJiat tinder more fa- 
vourable auspices the whole province would be garden ; and 
those Tracts which under the undisputed sway of the 

strong iron-handed lafidowners afforded always flattering con- 
trasts to the l^ndsi of their weaker neighbours, exposed to these 
continual incursions : ^ - 
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‘ The hereditary possessions of the talookdars and, indeed, all the 
lands, in the permaneiit possession of which they feel secure, are 
commonly very well cultivated; but those which they acquire by 
fraud, violence or collusion, are not so, till by long sufiering and 
hope deferred, the old proprietors have been effectually crushed, or 
^iven out of the country/ ® 

^ To be weak is to b<5 miserable — ;f3oIng or suffering ’ — and 
to be the cause of misery ti5 others, f lence we are told that, — 

* If a weak man, by favour, fVaud, or collusion, gets possession of a 
small estate, as he often does, th(? consequences are more serious than 
where the strong man gets it. The ousted proprietors fight to the 
death to^ recover possession ; and the hew man forms a gang of the 
most atrocious ruffians he can collect, to defend his possessions. He 
cannof affqrd to pay them, and permits them to subsist on plunder. 
In the contest the estate itself and niany around it become waste, and 
the fellow who has ueurpcd it often, nolens volens^ becomes a syste- 
matic leader of banditti ; and converts the deserted villages into 
strongholds and dens of robbers.’ ^ . 

^ The cases of atrocious murders and robberies which came before 
me every day, and are acknowledged by the local authorities and 
neighbours of the sufferers to have taken places are frightful. Such 
sufferings, for which ifo redress is to be found*' would soon desolate 

any part of India less favoured by nat\|ro If a landholder 

takes to rebellion an^ plundei’, he is •followed by all his retainers and 
clansmen I and their families^ and the cultivators of other classes,' 
feeling no longer secure, go and till lands on other estates till they 
arc invited back. The cowherds and shepherds, who live by the 
produce of their cattle and shee*p, remain and thrive by the abundance 
of pasture lands, from which the rich spring and harvest crops have 
disa})peared. These cattle .and she6p graze over them and enrich 
the soil by restoring to it a portion of those elements of fertility, of 
which a long succession of harvest's had robbed ft The land- 

holder and his followers, in the meantime, enrich themselves by the 
indiscriminate plunder of the surrounding country ; and are at last 
invited back by a weak and wearied Government, to reoccupy the 
binds, improved by this salutary fallow, at a lower rate of rent, or 
ho rent at all for some years, and a reiqission of all balances for past 
years, on account of Nae-matee^ or treading down of crops during 
the disorder that hast prevailed.' (Vol. ii. pp. 42, 43.) 

, Oftthe extent to wilieh this great evil affected both the poli- 
tical and social condition of tfee country, some idea may be 
formed after a* perusal of the following bdef,T:)Ut significant pas- 
sage. It is computed that these great landholders had in their 
pay ftB aggregate armed force, equal in numbers to tbs state 
army' twice told : — 

Oude, these great landholders have, at present, about two 
hundred and fifty mud forts, mounting abaut five hundred guns, and 
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containing on an average four hundred armc% men, or a total of one 
hundred thousand, trained and maintained ^to fight against (each) 
other, or against the Government authorities; and to pillage the 
peaceful and industrious around wherever so employed. In the 
half of the Oudo territory ceded to us in 1801, this class of armed 
retainers has disappeared altogether. •• Hence from the Oude half, we 
have some fifty thousand native officer^ and sepoys in our native 
army, while from our half we have not periiaps five thousand.’ (Yol. 
ii. p. 210.) • 

‘ In Oude, and indeed in all other parts of India, under a Govern- 
ment so weak and indifferent to tha sufferings of its subjects, all men 
who consider arms to be their proper pt'ofession, think themselves jus- 
tified in using them to e:itort the means of subsistence from tjiose who 
have property when they have none, and can no longer find suitable 
employment. All Rajpoots are of this class, and the greater •part of 
the landholders in Oude are Rajpoots.’ * 

The whole country, therefore, became afi ambuscade, covered 
with mud forts garrisoned l)y gangs of robbei's. 

* Even the children in tlie villages phiy^at fortifieiitions as a favoiiritt^ 
amusement, each striving to catcli the other in tlie ingenuity of liis 
defences. They all seem to feel that they must some day tak(j a part 
in defending such places against the king's tl* 0 ()ps ; and the parents 
seem to encourage the feeling. The r('al mud forts arc concealed 
from siglit iu h(‘autiful clpstto of baiiihoo,^ or other evergreen 
jungle, so that the passcr-by can see notliing of them.. Some of 
tljcrii are exceedingly strong agayist troops unprovided with mortars 
and shells. The garrison is easily sjieiled out by a small force, or 
starved out by a large one ; but ono*should never attempt to breach 
them with round-shot, or take them by an escalade or a rush.’ 

Tlie possession of these mud forts depends in great measure 
on the jungles which surround them. There arc no les3 than 
twenty-four belts of jungle in Oude, covering an extent of 886 
square miles. They arc all upon the finest soil, and in the finest 
climate, but created and preserved by the landholders, for the 
express purpose of sheltering their arbitrary power from the 
control of the Government. 

This is sufficient in itself to explain the character of the war 
which has been for many months raging in'Oude. 4^ .hundred 
thousand of these stout ‘ barons" retainci%,’ with matehloiks and 
tulwars, are not to be put dowh in a day. They were too strong 
♦for their own government, which was compelled sometimes to 
seek the aid of British troops for their subjection* But, although 
these? robber-lords had thus been frequently driven from their 
stron^olds and their fortresses destroyed, they soon found the 
means of restoring their fastnesses and recruiting their military 
strength : — 
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‘ The aid of British troops in the collection of the revenues of 
Oude has long ceased ta be afforded ; but when they have been af- 
forded for the suppression of leaders of atrocious bands of robbers, 
who preyed upon the people and seized upon the lands of their 
weaker neighbours, and they have been driven from their forts and 
strongholds, the privilege of building them up again, or reoccupying 
and garrisoning tliem with the same bands of robbers, to be employed 
in the same way, is purchased from the ^ocal authorities^ or the pa- 
trons of these leaders at couft, during the same or the succeeding 
season. The same things conthiuc to be done every season where 
no British troops are employed.' P* 209.) 

t 

Indeed, the most powerful of the great.-tcrritorial rebels w^ere 
those who found the greatest favour at court. They had larger 
means of corruption, and as they were capable of giving greater 
trouble than tlicir neighbours, it ' was more important to con- 
ciliate them. Colonel Sleeman explains this in the following 
passage: — 

^ It is worthy of remark, that the great landholders, who have re- 
cently acquired their possessions by the plunder and murder of their 
weaker neighbours, and who continue their system of pillage, in 
order to acquire the to maintain their gangs, and add to their 

possessions, are those who are most favoured at Court, and most con- 
ciliated by the local rulers ; because^they are more able and more 
willing than others to 'pay for tlie favour of the one, and set at de- 
fiance the authority of the other. They often get their estates 
transferred from the Jurisdiction off the local governors to the per- 
son in charge of the lluzoor Tuhseel at Lucknow .... If the local 
governor reports their atrocities to Government, this person repre- 
sents it as arising from enmity, and describes the sufferers as lawless 
characters whom it is meritorious to ])unish. If the Court attempts 
to punish or coerce such characters, he gives them information and 
does all he can to frustrate the attack. If tljey are taken and im- 
prisoned, he soon gets them released, and if their fprls and strong- 
holds have been taken and pulled down, he sells them the privilege 
of rebuilding or repairing them. It is exceedingly difficult at all 
times, and often altogether impossible, to, get one of these robber 
landholders punished, or effectually put down, so many and so for- 
midable are the obstacles thrown in the way by the Court I'avourite, 
who has charge of the Hiizoor Tuhseel, and their other friends at 
the capital. Those who^- suffer from their crimes have seldom any 
chance of redress. Having lost their all, they are no longer in a 
condition to pay for it ; and without payment nothing can be got 
from the Court of Lucknow.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 245.) * 

With one more extract from Colonel Slecman’s most intQ>rest- 
ing and instructive volumes we conclude our ilhistration&: — 

‘ I do not think that any landholders of this class, in the Baugur 
districts, would feel much compunction fo» the commission of any* 
crithe that did not involve their expulsion frpm caste, or degradation 
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in rank. Great crimes do not involve these'* penalties: they receive 
them only by small peccadillos, or offences deemed venal among 
other societies. The Government of Oude, as it is at present consti- 
tuted, will never be able to put down effectually the great crimes 
which now stain almost every acre of land in its dominions, ft is 
painful to pass over a country abounding so much in wliat the evil 
propensities of our nature incite men to do, when not duly restrained; 
and so little in what the tgood prompt its to perform and create, 
wlieii duly protected and encouraged, '^rider good Governments.’ — . 
(Vol. iik p. 30.) * 

These facts^ which might be largely extended, appear to us to 
establish the proposition that when Ijord Dalhousic was at last 
driven to that active interference in the state of Oiicle which 
had been so often threatened, and was at last so reluctantly 
undertaken, the task of the •British Government of 'India was 
not merely to depose a dynasty, but to change the whole condi- 
tion of society. The removal of a vicious sovereign or a cor- 
rupt minister, or the introduction of rulers animated with 
nobler motives, could have led to no result at all, unless tlie 
strength of the British authority was vigorously exerted to 
crush these abuses, to dismantle these fevrts, to disperse these 
gangs of robbers, to root up these jungles, to disarm these ma- 
rauders, and to establish the. law. No native power could by 
possibility have been equal to such an undertaking. , But the 
welfare of the people and the^ safety of India required that it 
slioukl be performed. It could only be performed by the Bri- 
tish Government ; and placed ift tills alternative, we adhere to 
the opinion that the engagements entered into with the reigning 
family of Oude — repeatedly violated as they had been by 
themselves — were not of a nature to outweigh tlie duty we 
owed to the country at large, and to the interests of humanity 
itself. To maintain the nominal sovereignty of the Oude princes, 
Avhilc all real power was taken away from them, Avould have 
been a mere fiction, quite unworthy of the British Government. 

We therefore see no reason to modify the opinion we ex- 
pressed even before the measure of annexation was actually 
taken. But the greater the task, and the greater the necessity 
of performing it, the more incumbent wres it on the Government 
of India to take ample and judicious means of accomplishing it. 
In this respect Wfe are by no means satisfied tj;iat very serious 
errors, both military and civil, have not been committed. The 
facility with which the measuro was carried into effect at the 
moment it was resolved upon, seems to have misled th*e (to- 
vernor- General. Yet it , was obvious th^ resistance was to be 
anticipated, not from the corrupt and debile Court of Lucknow , < 
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but from the landed proprietors with whom the new Government 
must shortly be brought into collision. What was done to pro- 
vide against this danger? The amount of European troops 
which could be brought into Oude was ludicrously small. The 
Bengal sepoys who formed^ the British garrison were them- 
selves natives of Oude, connected in a hundred ways with the 
people against whom they might be; called on to act. It is 
said that a proposal to exchange these troops for Sikh regiments 
from the Funjauh, was decMned. Above all, no attempt was 
made to construct fortified cantonments or citadels to overawe 
the country, to kee}) Luckno^v' itself in check, and to protect 
the feeble garrison from a coup de main. As far as wc are 
aware^ no one seems to have considered what the military posi- 
tion of the British heroes in Oiidp really was ; for had it been 
considered, the merest tyro in the art of war could not have left 
them in so helpless a* situation. 

Nor does it appear that the observation of the first civil ad- 
ministrators of the country wsfg much more acute. But con- 
tinued success had caused *the English in India to think lightly 
of such difficulties ; and tlicy set hopefully to work, confident 
in their ability to fcducc all this chaotic mass of lawlessness 
to order, and to evolve peace and plenty out of strife aud de- 
solation. They did not expect to change the natures of men 
in a day ;* bilt they hoped to excite new interests, and, by as- 
serting the- authority of a strong and resolute government, to 
arouse new fears in the breasle of evil-doerv^, and so at once 
to encourage and alarm the people as they had never been en- 
couraged or alarmed under their native government. 

But it was not easy to reduce this hazardous theory to prac- 
tice. ; Time might have accomplished it for us ; but any mis- 
management at the threshold might deprive us of the assistance 
of that ally. It was necessary to tread firmly, but cautiously 
at the outset of' this undertaking ; and most of all, to set about 
tlie work with a thorough knowledge of the materials out of 
which the future government of the province was to be com- 
posed. All violentc assumptions and hasty conclusions, derived 
less frohi actual inforgaation than from forced analogies, were 
to be tjspecially avoided. It is true that only a few years before, 
the turbulent Sikh nation bad been converted into peaceable 
British subject; and that everything had gt)ne well in the 
Bunjaub. But Oude was npt a conquered country, and the Law- 
rences were not there to manage the difficult work of annex- 
ation. ^ 

Much, indeed, depended upon the man. But scfiroely had Oude 
b^n proclaimed a British province, w4ien Sir James Outram* 
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who Imd succeeded Colonel Slccman as Resident at Lucknow, 
and on the annexation of the province had been appointed Chief 
Commissioner, was compelled to return, in broken health, hxit 
with unbroken, energy, tp England. Sir Henry Lawrence was 
then in Rajpootana. He saw that there was work to be done in 
Oude ; and he knew that much de'pendcd on the officer placed, 
especially under a new. Govern or- trcncral, in charge of the 
newly- assumed administration of sudh a province as Oude. He 
therefore tendered his services to Government, declaring his 
willingness* to take upon himself the management of affairs 
during the absence of Outramdrom his post. This offer came 
too late. The letter clid not reach Calcutta until aiuother had 
been appointed to ‘ officiate ’ as Chief Commissioner of Oude. 

. The officer thus appointed ,was a civilian, an cxpeyienced re- 
venue officer ; a man of undoubted energy and ability, but not 
well (qualified for the work of settling a 'new province. ^ Ex- 
^ perienced revenue officers ’ are too keen to manage a frausitloii 
period with success. They detect flaws with too much acumen, 
and tiuy apply the screw with too tfglit a hand. What is most 
rccpiircd in such a conjuncture is a wise toleration. Wc believe, 
thei-eforc, that it was a misfortune that "Sir Henry Lawrence 
did not, in tlic early part of 1857, succeed Sir James .Outram 
in the charge of the udminisfration of Oud». 

Wise after the event, we sec clearly now what wore the dan- 
gers which threatened the Government of India in the first 
years of its rule in Oude. In tlie first place, there was a large 
body of disbanded soldiery — thousands of armed men let loose 
upon the country, with no prospective means of subsistence 
except by plunder — an army of 60,000 men, clamouring for 
arrears of pay due to them by the native Government* The 
Government paid those arrears in whole or in part; it took a 
small proportion of the men into its own service, and dismissed 
the remainder with either small pensions or gratuities. The 
result appeared to be all that could be desired. The Oude army 
was broken up quietly ; men went to tlieir homes, or it was be- 
lieved that they went to their homes; ancl for a time nothiilg 
more was heard about them. The Government of India then 
leapt hastily to the conclusion that the danger was at an etid. In 
fact, it had not cgmmenced. The disbanded soldiery were held in 
a state of temporary quiescenqe by two aocideiftal but transient 
circumstances. The first of these was* the possession of the 
money which they had received fron^ the British authorities ; 
the second was the presence of a large body of British troops. 
Until the money spent and the troops were withdrawn 
^ there was little or no ieal ds^nger from this source of disquietude.* 
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But the money spent and the troops withdrawn, there was abun- 
dant cau$e for alarm in the dispersion of these 40,000 fighting 
men over the length and breadth of the land. 

The second source of peril was that curse of the great land- 
holders, so graphically depicted in the p«iges of Colonel Sleeman’s 
book. This also was a danger not likely to break out into full 
activity on the first assumption of the^ management of the coun- 
try. The landholders^ incteed, were held in restraint much in 
the same way as the disbanded soldiers; the transition state 
was temporarily advantageous to them, and the* presence of 
a large body of British troops Vendered any resistance to our 
authority hazardous in the extreme. They cared for the change 
of government only so far as it affected their own interests. The 
first great* question of immediate qpneern to them, which pressed 
for practical solution, was the manner in which the new Govern- 
ment would deal witfi the outstanding balances due to the Oude 
treasury. Would the British begin a new score, or would they 
enforce payment of what was diie to their predecessors ? The 
question was soon settled by our statesmen, and on the most in- 
telligible principle of fair debit-ai^-crcdit. The British Govern- 
ment, having taken upon itself the liabilities of its predecessor, 
was clearly entitled to the available assets ; and among these 
assets was the unpaid revenue due from the landholders. The 
new administration had paid off arrears with one hand, and had 
full right to exact them with the other. Tlicre \va3 no class 
of men less entitled to participate in its generosity than these 
rebellious chiefs ; but it might not, ,on that account, have been 
less politic to conciliate them, — at all events to keep them quiet 
whilst our officers were feeling their way towards the entire 
settlement of the country. The balances, however, were 
exacted, and we do not hear that, except in one notorious case, 
any resistance was offered to British authority. The Rajah of 
Toolsepore-^jf whom mention will be found in Colonel Sleeman’s 
volume, and whom Mr. Rees states to have since died in captivity 
— hoisted the standard of rebellion, and was hunted down by a 
British revenue offiger wfth a party of * sepoys at his back. The 
first instance of our mo^e of dealing with a refractory zemindar 
was di^inguished by promptitude and vigour, to which he and 
his brethren were but little accustomed ; his person was seized, 
his followers w%re disbanded, and his estate was sequestered. 
The issue of the contest, we have no doubt, was watched with 
extreme interest by all the great landholders of Oude. I^ was 
not encouraging; so the landholders sunk into a state of sullen 
^ quiedoeuce and bided their time. But the^ dagger was the 
lesi^^ present because its activity was temporarily suspended. 
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Thus It was, that as a very necessity of the assuuVption of the 
administration, the Government of Indituhad arrayed in hostility 
against itself the territorial aristocracy of the country, and had 
scattered over the land thousands of desperate bandits, who, 
driven from the service of the State, were constrained to find 
congenial employment in a less legitimate direction ; many of 
them, doubtless, taking service among .the retainers of the great 
talookdars. These were sources o& clanger well understood by 
the authorities both in India and»in Irngland.* But there was 
another, of which but little account was taken. Indeed, it was 
regarded rather as an element of safety than as a cause of 
alarm. Oude was the home of the British sepoys^* A large 
portion of the Bengal army was drawn from tlie provliice. 
Their families dwelt there \yhilst they were on service ; they 
visited their native villages from time to time on furlough ; 
and tliey retired to them in old age, to spend their pensions 
and to send their sons to serve in their place. Now, these 
sepoy families in Oude constituted a privileged class under 
the old native government. They* were especially protected 
by the British liesident. Tl||y had the privilege c)f presenting 
ail their petitions, and of naving all 'their suits adjusted, 
through that functionary, ^ This privilege,’ writes Colonel 
Sleoman, who bitterly deplored what he couM not remedy, ^ which 
^ the native officers and sepoys of our native army enjoy of peti- 
^ tioning for the redress of grievances through the Resident, has 
^ now been extended to all the regular, irregular, and local corps 
^ of the three presidencies, that is, to all corps paid by the British 
* Government, and to all native officers and sepoys, apd contingent 
^ corps employed in and paid by native States, who were dratted 
‘ into them from the regular corps of our army, up to a certain 
^ time ; and tlie number cannot be less than sixty thousand.’ 
How the privilege arose — whence its origin, no one seems clearly 
to know. " It 18 not,’ Colonel Sleeman says, ^ recognised or 
^ named in any treaty or other engagement with fhe Sovereign 
^ of Oude ; nor does any one know its origin, for it cannot be 
^ found in any document recorded in the Resident’s office.’ 


* For example, the Court of Directors observe, in their published 
letter of 10th December, 1856, reviewing the circun^tances attending 
the annexation of Oude:— ‘ Respecting the peaceable demeanour, in 
‘ thi^ crisis, of the great bulk of the people, we entertained no doubts 
^ or misgivings ; but there were two influential classes whose be- 
‘ haviour in such a Conjuncture might have proved a source of con- 
‘siderable inconvenience — namely, the great zemindars and the 
soldiery.’ “ 
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It was, indeed, simply an abuse, and one, too, of a very 
grievous character ; fou as the sepoys generally got more than 
their due, others got less ; and the people of the country were 
the real sufferers by it. Even when the suits of the sepoys were 
against the Government officers, or the great landholders, upon 
questions of rent, a decision favourable to the sepoys was sure 
to be felt by the unprivileged cultivators, who were made to pay 
the amounts, and probably «norc than the amounts, lost to their 
landlords by the adverse judgment. The privilege in its recog- 
nised shape extended not only*to the sepoys themselves, but to 
the immediate members of their family - - that is, to their wives, 
their farivers, their mothers, their sons, 'and their daughters. 
But practically it went beyond this. Colonel Sleeman assures 
us that although the sepoys ^ cannot petition through the Resi- 
^ dent for the redress of wrongs suffered, or pretended to have 
^ been suffered, by any other relations,’ it has become a common 
custom with them to lend or sell their names to more remote 
relations, or to persons not related to them at all ; and he adds, — 

^ ‘ The petition is made out in their own name, and the real sufferer, 

or pretended sufferer, who is to pr|^ecute the claim, is named as the 
mooktyar or attorney.* A great many bad characters have in this 
way deprived men of lands which their ancestors had held in undis- 
puted right of propenty for many geherations or centuries ; for the 
Court, to save themselves from the importunity of the Residency, has' 
often given orders for the claimant being put in possession of the 
lands without due inquiry or any inquiry at all. The sepoys are in 
consequence much drejided by the people among wliom tliey reside, 
for there really is no class of men from whom it is more difficult to 

get the truth, in any shape Claims to villages, to which 

the claimants had really no right whatever, have been successfully 
prosecuted, by or through sepoys, for the sole purpose of having them 
transferred to the Huzoor Tuhseel, and made dens of thieves and 
higliway robbers The privilege is attended with infinite diffi- 

culty and perplexity to the Resident and the Government ; and is, 
at the same time, exceedingly obnoxious to the people and Govern- 
ment of Oude.’ 

** Such a potent injstrument, indeed, of extortion and aggran- 
disement was this privilege, that many men enlisted into the 
Compjmy’s service, ^ with the view of better prosecuting their 
‘ claims,’ and resigned or deserted as soon as thgy had gained their 
object, and found the privilege had ceased to be of use t@ them. 
The personation of sepoys, too, by men who had never been a 
day in our service, was no uncommon thing* The trader, iiideed, 
was a v^ry lucrative one. Colonel Sleeman tells nfe of one 
, Gbolam Tlielanee, a shopkeeper of Lupknow^ who^ seeing the 
* profits derived by sepoys from th^ abuse of the privilege, puiy 
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chased a cavalry uniform — jacket, cap, pantaloons, boots, and 
sword; and, pretending to be an iii.valid sepoy, forwarded 
numerous petitions through the Resident, and found the trade so 
profitable that he carried it on for fifteen years. At last he got 
possession of an estate to which he had no sort of right, and 
soon afterwards sent in a petition ‘complaining that the dispos- 
sessed proprietor had killed four of fiis. relatives and turned him 
out. An inquiry was then institukjd into the matter, and all 
the circumstances of the fraud elicited. ’ ^ If,’ said the Resident 
of the day, reporting the case to Government, ^ a person known 
^ to thousands in the city of Laicknow is able for fifteen years 
^ to carry on such a^trade successfully, how much more easy 
^ must it be for people in the country, not known to any in the 
^ city, to carry it on,’ withoiit^detcction ? The amount or misery 
inflicted upon the people by this crying abuse may be estimated 
by a relcrence to another anecdote recorded in these pages. A 
sepoy went one day to Captain Shakespear, assistaht to the 
Rei^ident, clamouring for justitJe, and loudly declaring that no 
notice had been taken of his petitiorf. On inquiry, it ai)peared 
that no less than forty persons had been seized and cast into 
prison on his requisition ; and yet he (it)fd<l not persuade him- 
self that anything had been done to further his suit. 

On the assumption by thi British Govtrnment of the admi- 
nistration of Oude, this gigantic abuse necessarily ceased. There 
were no longer any privileged classes. Idicre was no longer a 
British Resident. Equal justice was administered to all. What 
the sepoys lost the people gained ; and, doubtless, the aggregate 
result of the change was extremely advantageous to Oude. 
But it swelled the ranks of those ^ dangerous classes,’ whose 
enmity was laying up for us a store of future tribulation. And 
this source of evil was all tlie more perilous, because it was, of 
all others, the one least likely to be perceived, and, if perceived, 
the most difficult to be guarded against. The British Govern- 
ment liad clearly a right to think that whatever might be the 
feelings of the unprivileged people of Oude, high and low, towards 
their new rulers, its own servants and its own pensioners would be 
loyal to their * salt.’ Wc now learn that ^ officers who have to 
^ pass through Oude in their travels or sporting excursions have 
^ of late years ge^^erally complained that they receive less civility 
^ from villages in which our invalid and furlough sepoys are 
located than from any others; and that if they are anywhere 
^ treated with actual disrespect, such sepoys are generally found 
^ to he either the perpetrators or instigators.’ This complaint,’ 
adds Colonel Sleemat, * is not, I fear, altogether unfounded ; 
• ^ and may arise froni^ the ^diminished attachment felt by the* 
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^ sepoys for their European officers incur army, and partly from 
* the privilege of urging their claims through the Resident, 

^ enjoyed by native officers and sepoys, and ceasing on their being 
^ transferred to the invalid establishment.’ 

But pregnant with danger as was the state of things which 
necessarily followed upon thb assumption of the administration 
of Oude — dangers fronj tiie disbanded soldiery and from the 
refractory talookdars, the ^ Government had excited only the 
antagonism of certain 'powertul classes. There was no ground 
for [)opular discontent. On the contrary, indeed, the privileged 
persons whose influence had been so grievously curtailed, Avere 
the enetnies and the oppressors of the people. The inter- 
position of a strong government was favourable to the security 
and tlie prosperity of the population at large ; and it appears 
to have been the chief care of the English administrators to 
advance the happiness of the industrial classes without much 
regard to the vested interests of the dominant few who had 
ridden rough-shod over them with impunity under the govern- 
ment of tlieir native princes. It would have been wiser to pro- 
ceed, at the outset, either with greater caution or with greater 
vigour. But, with the best Intentions in the world, and, doubt- 
less, too in prosecution of a system which would have been prac- 
tically advantageouse to the great ftiass of the Industrial classes, 
wc irritated the dangerous classes,* without maintaining at the' 
same time a show of strength sufficient to awe them into sub- 
mission. 

We sec now that we should either have caged the tiger or 
should have drawn his teeth and extracted his claws. The 
Government should either have rendered resistance impossible, by 
maintaining a large body of European troops in Oude, or have 
dismantled the forts and disarmed the people. But the troops 
which had been pushed forward when annexation Avas first de- 
creed, Avere withdrawn with a precipitancy warranted by the 
appearance rather than by .the reality of peace. It was be- 
lieved at Calcutta that Oude Avas ^ settled,’ and that Avhatcver 
remained to be done could be done by public proclamation. 
Accordingly measures were taken to dismantle the fortresses^of 
the great feudal lords by proclamation. It was declared to be 
Illegal for any subjects of the State to mount guns on their Avails 
9r to ■ have ordoiance in their keeping. The talookdars Avere 
called lipon to give up their artillery ; and to encourage them the 
Government declared their willingness to take the metal df the 
gtihs at a libera]^- valuation, in lieu of so mucb revenue. Many 
, pieces were given up to the government ; but it is hard 

• to say how , many remained still in th^^keej^mg of the land-* 
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holders. Since the commencement of the rebellion they have 
started from the ground. * 

The general disarmament of the people still remained to be 
effected. Under the superintendence of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
it had been accomplished, and with marvellous success, in the 
Punjaub. The ^ Punjaub system J was declared to be the 
model of the new Oude Administratiorf ; and they who believed 
that that system owed much of its sifccesg to the general disarm- 
ing of the people, asked whether finy similar precaution was to 
be taken to secure the success of our administration in Oude. 
It need not be said tliat so grave a question did not escape the 
attention, of Indian statesmen. Conflicting^opinions* were Ex- 
pressed by the different local officers, and the strongest ©pinion 
against disarming emanated ^ from a military officet — a man 
of rare ability — who had himself taken, part in the disarming 
not only of the Punjaub but of Sindh. After a full con- 
sideration of the great question in all its bearings, it was 
decided by the government of Lord jCanning that, there should 
be no general disarming of the people of Oude. .llie carrying 
of arms in the streets of Lucknow and Fyzabad had Ix'cn de- 
clared illegal ; but beyond this nothing was to be done in the way 
of direct coercion. By incjrcasing the severity of the penal 
enactments against offences of violence to the person, it was be- 
lieved that much iniglit be done to diininisli the frequency of 
those numerous sanguinary affrays, for the prev(mtioii of which, 
rather than of any contemplated rising of the people against their 
new government, a general disarjning of the country would liavc 
been enacted if at all. The circumstances under wdiich the two 
countries became British territories, and the social conditions of 
the people of the Punjaub and of Oude before annexation, were 
so widely different, that it was held to be impossible to derive 
any argument in support of the disarming of the one country 
from the success of that measure in the other. 

It was in this condition of affairs — the country swarming 
witli disbanded soldiers — the talookdars feeling tlie irksomeneas 
of the restraints imposed upon them by Ma sti'ong ai\d an in- 
quisitive Government with little respect for their migljt-made 
rights — our own sepoys and their families deprived of a lon^- 
cherished, much-atmsed privilege — and tlie peo^Jc generally in 
possession of the arms which, under their old native government, 
had been necessary for that defence which the law did not 
afforci — that Sir Henry Lawrence was despatdied to Lucknow 
to take the place of Mj*. Coverley Jacksofl. He was the 
man^of all others who could have done most good in the 
^province, if he had Ifeen ^ent there at the outset of our 
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administrative career. He was a man of generous sympathies 
and of an enlarged toleration, wliich w’ould not suffer him 
to scan too nicely or to visit too severely the offences of 
those who were often the victims rather than the agents of 
a vicious state of society. And he was especially averse to 
an over-critical investigation into existing rights, which, 
though acquired sometimes by frautj, sometimes by oppres- 
sion, were still only in accordance with the custom of the 
country, and, indeed, often • a necessary consequence of the 
continued misgovernment of tiie native rulers. We do not 
profess to know the precise natrfre of the settlement operations 
Avhich wt3re interrupted by the progress of the mutiny in Oude. 
But we have reason to believe that Sir Henry Lawrence 
thought that some of the great landholders had been treated 
with an inexpedient harshness. We can conceive nothing 
more preposterous than to write or to speak of tliese men as 
patriots, fighting for the indepe'ndence of their country and re- 
senting the indignity of a foreign yoke. But regarding them, 
as we have already shown]| as great robbers and petty tyrants, 
continually warring against their weaker neighbours, and the 
sworn foes of the peaceful and industrial classes, we still believe 
that, both on the score of practical expediency and of abstract 
justice, it was desirable that at the outset of the British adminis- 
tration in ‘Oude, a more conciliatory policy should have been 
adopted towards them. ‘ 

What had been done Sir Henry Lawrence could not undo. 
He might, had time been allowed to him, have mitigated its evil 
effects. But he liad not been long at Lucknow before the first 
terrible scenes of the great Bengal mutiny were enacted in 
Upper* India, and Oude itself appeared only too likely to become 
the arena of a mighty contest. One of the Oude irregular regi- 
ments mutinied early in May. There was notliing peculiar in 
the circumstances of the revolt. The men refused to receive 
the cartridge, and were guilty of acts of insubordination, neces- 
sitating a display of force which awed them into submission. 
The regiment was broken up, and Sir Henry Lawrence soon 
afterwarcls (as we learji from Mr. Rees’ interesting narrative) 
held a l)urbar, at which he invested with dresses of honour two 
of the meu who had proved their fidelity to tbc Government by 
denouncing the* emissaries sent to tamper with the soldiery, and 
revealing the mutinous designs of their comrades; — 

‘He took this opportunity,’ says Mr. Rees, -‘of delivering to the 
' troops a soul-stir^ng address in excellent Hindostanee, telling them 
• that the British Government, ever anxious to reward loyalty, never 
missed an occasion of honouring its faithftilpservants ; that some* evil-* 
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disposed persons, seeing only a few Europeans here and there, ima- 
gined, by circulating false reports, they ’were able to overthrow the 
Government ; but the power of England, which could send 50,000 
men to fight against Russia, could, in the space of three months, land 
twice that number in India — and much more to the same effect. If 
anything short of armed resistance cquld have arrested rebellion, that 
speech of Sir Henry Lawrence would h;(ive had that effect. The city 
was tranquil for some week^ after ; and the Chief Commissioner, well 
aware of the value of time, made tho most of it, in preparing for 
defence, in the event of insurrection.] 

On the 30th of May, the native regiments at Lucknow broke 
out in rebellion. Considering that the troops at all the principal 
military stations in IS*orth- western India had revpltecb "’and that 
Delhi had then been for some weeks in the hands of the muti- 
neers, there is nothing surprising in this. Events took the 
common course. The mutiny broke out^ in cantonments ; the 
mess-houses and bungalows were burnt, aiid several of^pers were 
murdered. In the city the mutineers were attacked by Sir 
Henry Lawrence, with the Europeans, and Lucknow was saved. 
There was no rising of the populace ; and for some time there 
was no suspicion of the great danger to come. Lawrence, 
however, was not a man to wait idly for its coming : — 

* Though the dawks/ says .,Mr. Rees, ‘ and all communications 
with other stations had been closed since the oth of June^ few of us 
(ixpected that wc should ever be besieged ourselves and none imagined 
a siege could have been so protr^lcted. Even Sir Henry himself did 
not think so ; yet, to provide against all contingencies, like a wise and 
prudent general, he ordered immense supplies of wheat, corn, and all 
sorts of provisions into the Residency and the Muchee Bawn. This 
eventually saved our lives. But for his prescience, I ucknow would 
have been lost, and we should have been starved to death or massacred 
long before this.’ 

iDhey were grievously distressed at that time by the thought 
of the dangers to which their unfortunate countrymen were ex- 
posed at Cawnpore; and it may be said that Sir Henry 
Lawrence should have abandoned his position at Lucknow, 
and proceeded to Wheeler’^s relief, whi^gt there was still 
chance, perhaps a certainty, of saving^ both forces 1^ ^uch a 
movement. Upon purely military grounds this opinion^ ay be 
maintained with a great share of reason in its support. But 
the question whieJb *then pressed for practical i^lution was not 
merely a military question. Had it been so, the Defence of 
Lucknow would probably never have been added to the great 
events of modern history. . But the magnitud| of the political 
considerations involved in the question of the retention or the^ 
0 abandonment of Oude,#far qjcceeded the military importance of 
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the relief of Cawnpore. No advantages, which could be de- 
rived from the extricgition of the Lucknow and Cawnpore 
forces from the perils which surrounded them, or from the 
services which they might perform at a later period, could be 
weighed in tlie scale agjiinst the paramount necessity of main- 
taining our position in Oiide. Full authority was given to 
Lawrence, in case of emergency, to withdraw from the province ; 
but the Governor-General, dftt the very moment when he gave 
it, felt in his inmost heart that, unless he had greatly mis- 
judged the man, the accorded permission would never be used. 
He was right: Lawrence believed that evacuation of Oude 
would be -the most signal disaster which cOuld befall the British 
nation in that conj'uncture, — that with the rebellious soldiery 
still in posgiession of Delhi, the loss of the second great Ma- 
homedan city of Upper India woufd raise the hopes and stimu- 
late the energies of o*ur enemies all over the country, and that’ 
there would be something peculiarly humiliating in our expul- 
sion from a kingdom which had' been little more than a year in 
our hands. The exceptional character of the British position 
in Oude was such as to demand, at all Ijazards, its retention. 
To evacuate Oude w.ls not simply to abandon one part of India 
and to take- up a position in another — a movement, in other 
parts of the country, attended with little loss of prestige. It 
was, in point of fact, to allow an integral principality recently 
gained by force, to be wrested back by its recent possessors. 
It was not to lose for tlie time so many square yards of terri- 
tory ; it wj\s to submit to the recovery of a kingdom by the 
native dynasty which hud been supplanted little more than a 
year before. In tlie eyes of the natives it w^ould have been a 
crowning victory ; it would luive stamped with success the en- 
tire revolt. To our national honour it would have been a hejavy 
blow ; to our enemies a mighty encouragement. Let the perils 
and privations in store for himself and for his gallant adherents 
be what they might, Lawrence resolved that Oude should not 
cease to be a British province; and throughout the last ten 
mouths spme portiop of the soil of Oude has still been held by 
a British garrison. ^ ' 

Altllbugh his resolution had been taken, it was plain to him 
that a time of so;*e trouble was before the Europeans in the 
Residency. The spirit of insurrection was. spreading througli- 
out the^calpital, and throughout the country. All the predis- 
pOdih^ causes to which we have adverted at the commencefnent 
of ^his article, coming into active operation : the disbanded 

^soldieiy, the thwarted zemindars^ tHe sepoy families, irritated 

jf* ... 
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by tiie were all looking on with unflis- 

guised at the perils wfaieh were encompassing that 

little hm ^9 ana allwaitii^g ^fitting opportunity to aggravate them. 
The Chief Commissiojoer was prepared for this emergency'; — 

^ Of the real state of aflaxrs/ Mr* Rees assures us, ‘ Sir Henry 
Lawrence was well aware^ He had already put the Reridency under 
garrison law8> and sentfn^ls and patrols were everywhere posted.^ He 
had organised a body of volunteer cavafry, consisting of officers/ 
clerks and others. . . A body of infantry? consisting of civilians, were 
also drilled and had fb perform sefttinel and other duties in the 
various houses and hditeries to which they were posted within the 
Residency compound, 8ii* Henry* Lawrence was indefatigable, and 
seemed almost never to Sleep* Often would lie sally out in. disguise, 
and visit the most frequented parts of the native ^own, to make pqr** 
sonal observations and see how his orders were carried ou^. He 
several times had a thin beddidg spread out near the ^ns at the 
Bailey Guard gate, and retiied there among.the artilleryists, not to* 
sleep but to plan apd to meditate undisturbed. He appeared to be 
ubiquitous and to be seen everywhpfe. All loved and respected the 
old gentleman, and indeed everyone had cause, for none was too lofily 
for Mto notice and no details were too uninteresting for him. Every- 
one working under him, no matter how subordinate Ips position, knew 
that if he performed his duties cheerfully and well, Sir Ilenlry, who 
was a keen observer o£ persons, would not allow him tc^ go un- 
rewarded. The uncoveuantod,* particularly, ^lad f kind friend, in 
him, and with, the common soldier he was equally if not^erven more 
popular. Ori Sir Henry’s removing the head-quafters of hia office 
from cantonments into the Residency he was loudly chcetred by the- 
men, — ‘-Long life to Sir Henry! lohg live Sir Henry f*’ resounded 
from all sides j and a long and loud ‘‘ Hurrah” coritinucd as long as he 
was visible. One pool' man Vociferated so loiidly that he burst a 
blood-vessel — a heavy price for a little enthusiasm. ^ Sir Henry 
seemed to all who saw him to be worn out v with ihtigue ; and bis im- 
mense responsibilfty at so critical a period appeared to bear p^rticu*^ 
larly heavy tipOn him/ « ^ ^ * 

Tempted as we are to linger upon ulany incidents of thisr 
memorable siege, set forth with so miidh liveliness of description in 
Mr. Rees’s spmted and unaffected narrative, we must limit out 
extracts to one or two mi^re passages, and the volinne itsell* ' 
to tell the rest to ^1 whom it has not qjreiil^ entertaShed sikd 
instrupted. The olBotal report of Brigadier hasudSaife^the ^ 
publleaeaualnlc^WiUlf^he remarkable circ^mstanoea aSCendkig 
the^ death of Sir 'Henty l4iwrence. We eoine 

a4di%l^/nformationT#^ the follovying pasafi^ge in tSietiiJ^irative 
Imfore nase^e-and ffeha the 

t& Hr. Rees’ vplumi^ W^der that 

{ir Hebry‘Iia%ten^%1te ^ * 

/ von. cvH. KO. j 
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service ; he had suffered much both of sickness and of sorrow, 
and he was one who never rested; he liad, therefore, a worn, 
emaciated aj)pearaiiee' but he was not an old man, lie was 
younger, than Havelock, Wilson, Ontrain, and the greater 
number of officers who have held high command during our 
recent troubles in Upper India — younger, indeed, than men 
commonly have been iii' India when placed in responsible 
military positions. 

‘On the 2nd of July, an ev^^ni occurred whicli, a few d^l 3 ^s Intoi*, 
cast a gloom over the whole garrison. The good and brave Sir 
Henry Lawrence, wliile sitting writing in his room, in tlie secomi story 
of tlie Rcsidenc}^ was struck by a piece of sludl, whieh h:bl btii'st 
between himself, Mr. Couper, liis secrelaiy, and Captain Wilson, 
the Deputy- Assistant- Adjutant-General, whom it slightly wounded. 
Only a slri)rt time before, aiiotlu'r slicll had fallen into the same 
apartment, but had injured Ufdther Sir Henry nor any other oi'eapant 
of the room. In spite of warninirs he had made no arrangements to 
leave the place i’or a bettor shelter from the enemy V .fire. The lehels 
were apparently perfeelly aerjuaiiitwd witli rdl the diilhreut ajjaitnamts 
and their occupants and mes, and directed their tire, aeeordinely, 
especially into the Ih^sidency and the various ]>o\vder niagu/anes. 
Only tt very few Avere made acquainted with the public ini dbrinne 
which had l)erallen us. So studous a wound in an old man iilu' Sir 
Henry 1 was certain would end fatally, llis leg had been am])U- 
tated, and he died on che evening of the dtli of »1uly, alino''t to tlic 
lafei fully possessed of his seiisi'S, in the midst ol‘ the agonii(\'3 that he 
snflered. lie hail nominated Major Ranks a.*? Jiis snec^essor. It liad 
not been generally known that oui' hrjive old gem^ral was dead, for 
even after he had” been buried for some days, thc^ report was elreu- 
latetl that he was getting better. At, Iasi, no doubt remained in the 
minds of any that Sir Henry was indeed no more, and tlio giief with 
which this news was received wasS universal, lie had closed a long 
and noble career, and his death was worthy of liis life. He fills the 
soldier’s^ravc right worthily. No military honours marked our last 
acts to his corpse. TJie times were too stern for idle demonstrations 
of respect. A hurried prayer amidst the booming of the enemy’s 
cannon, and the fire of their musketry, was I’ead over his remains, 
and lie was lowered into a pit, with several other, though lowlier, 
companions in arms. We gjsve him a heavy debt of gratitude. Peace 
be to hiS‘ Soul ! ’ * ■ 

It is not directly stated in this passage, but it is extremely 
probable, that Lawrence himself on his death, had directed those 
about him not io announce the event us long as it was possible 
to conceal it. The death of so fomous a leader must have 
occasioned great rejoicing in the rebel camp, and have increased 
their confidencevaud presumption. The death of a leader, no 
niatter by. what means, is considered by a native army almost 
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tantamount to a defeat. When Lord rJIaatings took the field 
against the Pindarees iii 1817, the cholera, then a straugc and 
mysterious visitant, broke out in his camp. Being liimself 
attacked, though not seriously, as it afterwards appeared, by 
tlie destroying pestilence, ho solemnly enjoined the mem]>ers of 
his staff, in tlic event of his death,, to bury him under the table 
of his tent, and to issue, as long as the deception was practicable, 
all orders in liis luinic. He had regard *in this to the effecl, tliat 
his death at sucli a time woidd produce upon the minds botli oi‘ 
Ids ov\n followers and of the people against whom he was 
moving. 

Alter the death of l^ir Henry Jjawrence, the chief control of 
affairs in Lucknow devolved, ]>y special appointment, 

Major Jjaiiks, a man of great courage and enejgy, in wlu*)in the 
garrison apjjear to have had *nnl)()uiulcd confidence.* But his 
career was a short o.no. ills brains were ;5cattcrcd by a round 
shot within tlirec wrecks from the death of liis chief, T*lie com- 
mand w as then nssurned by Brigadier Jhglis, not, wc arc told, 

‘ withont some opposition made by Mr. Gnbbins, the Financial 
^ Coininis^iioiier ; ’ and wilh the later glories of the meniovable 
d{*{( nee of TiUcknow that gallant name is \iow iinperishaldy as- 
sociated. "riu'vc ni*c few sncli events in history — none, perhaps, 
upon wdiieh the future (ihroiffcler of the <^reat sepoy war will 
dwell with so mncli enthusiastic admiration. The hig.h courages 
of the men — the noble fortitude of the women; all that was 
done, all that was suifered, in a sjiirit of the truest heroism, by 
that beleaguered garrison, amidst dangers and privations of the 
most a])[)aHing and of the most depressing kind, are themes to 
animate and inspire the dullest chronicler of events. It is our 
business here to s})eak rather of those without than of those 
within the walls, which witnessed so many triumphs of Christian 
heroism. 

The enemy at Lucknow appears from the first to have been 
of a mongrel character. There were certain revolted regL 
ments, regular and irregular, the sepoys of which in many cases 
had been joined by their relatives froni other parts of the pro-» 
vinccs; there were the disbanded soldier J of the old Oude 
army ; and there were the retainers, doubtless, of some jof the 
great talookdars. From the first there appears to have been 
little union among them. They were continually fighting 
among themselves, and levying contributions upon the peaceful 
inhab^ants. A glimpse of what was going on outside may be 
derived from the following extract from Mr. diary : — 

^The sepoys themselves elected their officers, anePthe officers their 
commanders, though in the name of the King. But if, as was not • 
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Infrequently the case, they happened to displease ilie gallant “Jacks/" 
a debating assembly would immediately be lield by the privates, at» 
the conclusion of which^they would usually signify to their officers, 
either that they, were degraded, or, what suited their cowardly and 
sanguinary minds better, they attacked and fired on their victims . . 
.... As for the citizens, they had no voice in the matter. In Ori- 
ental phraseology, they livecrbut to obey.’’ Many were, no doubt, 
well affected .towards us, «but they dared not show it ; and the ma- 
jority, though they hated us^as Feringlfees, could not but long for 
our rule, plundered, and in coptinual dread of their lives, as they 
were. The King’s adherents, lipwever, Avere also very numerous, 
and the ambitious of all classes, the bravoes and the vagabonds of the 
city, and the old servants of the former government were all of that 
class.’ 

We^caii^perceive no indication Avliatevor of a combined na- 
tional movement. Every class — hlmost, indeed, it may be said, 
every man — was aiming at the attainment of some object of 
which the welfare of others was no part. As time advanced the 
enemy greatly increased in mimhcrs. Rebel sepoys came in from 
other parts of the country .«• The fall of Delhi released thousands, 
wliQ ilocked to Lucknow, or spread themselves oveF different 
parts of Oudc ; some proceeding thither as to a common rally- 
ing point ; others, again, seeldng onlj^ their natural homes. If 
the people were against us in Oude, more than in other parts of 
the country, it was mainly because there is in the ordinary- 
population a larger infusion of the military element. Wc liave 
heard, indeed, of whole villages turning out against the Eng- 
lish and murdering luckless fugitives. But it has already been 
shown tliat there are sepoy villages, as there are robber- villages, 
in Oude. Colonel Slecman, in a passage cited at the com- 
mencement of this paper, says that our officers have commonly 
been treated with less courtesy and respect in those villages in- 
habited by sepoy families than in any otliers. And Ave can 
readily believe that the villagers, whose sons and brothers were 
actually fighting against would not hesitate to cut off strag- 
glers whenever any fell in their way. But such movements are 
blass movements ; not n^^^ional movements. They go no way to 
shake our* rooted bbljef that -what we are now engaged in is 
strictly a Sepoy War. ‘ 

An attemj^t, we;know, has been made to invest the movement 
with something of a national character, by Setting up a puppet 
'king. .This seems to have been an after-thought, and one at- 
tended only witii moderate success. The youth wffio haa been 
placed on this pt,;riloU8 eminence is the son of one of Wajid Ali^s 
wives. Hia claim to royal descent is at least doubtful. He ap- 
pears for a time to have had some volijptecr subjects ; hut tli^e 
priestly anthpl'ity was at least as 5trt)ng.a8, the regal, and aMahoin- 
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nietlan impostors boasting of diroct revelations from on liigli, has 
contrived to get an extensive following of Jiis own. All accounts 
combine in representing the enemy to be more disunited than 
ever, arid the peaceful inhabitants of the country more oppressed 
by the tyranny of the military classes. A reign of terror has been 
established in Lucknow and in the ddjacent country, of which the 
industrious part of tlie population arc Jonging .to see tlie end. 
AToncy and provisions hfivc been exV>rted by violence from the 
Alahajuns and other-s. The necessary ekactions of the sepoys 
for what may be called the support of the war, are followed by 
those of professional plunderers/ who find in the social disorgani- 
sation of tlie capital a* golden opportunity not to be mjglected. 
Thousands have lived day after day in a state of perpetual con- 
sternation, longing for the restoration of British rule, arid the 
order and tranquillity, the security of life aiid^ property, which 
will speedily follow the rc-establishment of our*power. 

know that ere this tlie great series of strategical move- 
ments, culminating in tlic reduction of Lucknow, is brought to 
a close, an<l the capital of Oude lies jfirostrate at the feet of the 
retributive forces ; the consummate skill and enormous power 
displayed in these operations confer the highest fame on Sir 
Colin Campbell and Sir William Mansfield, and add another page 
of glory to the annals of the British army; but the value of this 
victory is oiilianced by tlie fact that the people, after the first 
shock of the collision is past, \fWl rejoice to have been rescued 
from the hands of their military oppressors. A greater work 
than mere success in war lies beFore tlie English conqueror. 
Oude will more than ever be his. It will be his for the 
first time by right of conquest. Profiting, then, by ex- 
perience, he will enter upon the task of reducing the country 
to order, and laying the foundation of a permanent peace. 
He must show that he is strong and yet merciful; resolute 
and yet tolerant. He must dismantle the forts of the great 
talookdars ; he must possess himself of their guns ; he must 
deprive them utterly of the means of violent resistance to consti- 
tuted authority. But, this done, he encourage them to looK 
favourably upon the British rule, by conducting the ^revenue 
settlements in a liberal spirit, and teaching them that the pro-* 
sperity which they, may enjoy, on such a soil^ and under such a 
government, without continual defiance of tli\3 law, and in- 
cessant warfare both with the state and with cue another, is 
far mbre worth3r of their possession than the dangerous privilege 
of transacting business at the cannon^s mouth And the tulwar’s 
edge, and the equivocal advantage Of defrauding Government of ^ 
ks dties in order that tH«y m^ expend the revenue, so saved to 
them, upon the maintenance of large bodies of retainers, who 
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arc a perpetual source of danger and annoyance. Whilst the 
great landholders are^thus deprived of the power of evil and 
encouraged to the performance of good, the great mass of the 
people must be dealt with in the same manner. They must 
be disarmed to a man. At the same time the Indian Govern- 
ment must be careful not to irritate them by the introduction of 
new fiscal regulations affecting the daily habits of the people and 
pressing severely upon thoi very sources of their existence. It 
must not measure wilh the* English rule, or square with the 
English plummet. It must b<? tolerant and compassionate ; and 
not attempt to make model provinces after six months of ener- 
getic work. We have now, indeed, no apprehension of a re- 
newed^ eagerness to see mmacles of rapid conversion in newly- 
acquired provinces. The rulers of.India will in future, doubtless, 
fully appreciate ^he assistance to be rendered by that invaluable 
coadjutor. Time, With such aid, we believe that Oude may 
eventually become one of the most prosperous and the most 
peaceful of the British possession ; and as under its native rulers 
it has not been, and coukrnever be anything more than a vast 
den of robbers, we conceive that to restore it to such masters and 
to condemn it to such a fate would be a great national crime. . 


AuT. IX. — 1. Earl of Clarend&iCs Speech in the House of Lords 
on the recent Communications with the French Government^ 
March 1. 1858. London: 8vo. 

2. A Bill for the better Govei^mnent of India, Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 18th February, 1858. 

3. A Bill to transfer the Government of India from the East 
India Company to Her Majesty the Queen, Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 26th March, 1858. 

the 29th of January, 1855, the vote of the House of 
Commons upon the motion for inquiry into the conduct of 
the siege of Sebastopol put an end to the Government of Lord 
AberdeSui Which had sdready been weakened by the announcer 
ment eJi* Lord John Russell’s resignation. Of the majority of 
305 who voted on this occasion, about tWQ-thirds were Con- 
seryatives and *one-third Liberals.. Her Majesty, accordingly, 
stjp|died at once to Lord Derby, as the leader of the Conserva- 
tive party, and authorised him to form an Admiilistration.VThia 
task^^ endeav&ired to execute, but failing in his attempt to 
induce soi^e of the leading liien^Ws of the^ preceding Ministry 
to abandoned it^ froin a ^nse of inability 
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obtain sucli parliainentaiy support ns would enable Inin to con* 
duct the alFairs of the country with satisfaction and success at 
so critical an emergency. In explaining to the House of Lords 
the grounds of his refusal, Hord Derby, with that copiousness 
and felicity of diction of which none or his predecessors in his 
high office was perhaps a greater nfcvster, dwelt upon the painful 
and humiliating position a Minister,»who commences his Go- 
vernment, not even with a precarious mnjority, but with a sure 
minority ; who is therefore unabl« to carry iiis own views with 
energy into effect, but is forced, 4iy petty shifts and expedients, 
by successive concessions to sfnall knots of men, by clipping 
and paring down his bneowsures, to appease opponents,* and by 
this submissive policy is alone enabled to flouhder on to the end 
of the session. , ^ 

Upon Lord Derby’s failure to form an Administration, the 
Queen turned to Lord John Russell for* assistance. Lord J. 
Russell, though he had for several years been ministerial leader 
of the House of Commons, and 'had been Prime Minister from 
1847 to 1852, was, on a(.'count of his recent secession from the. 
Aberdeen Cabinet, and his personal relations with his late col- 
leagues, in a position unfavourable to the 'difficult task of con- 
ducting the negotiations for the construction of a Ministry at a 
nionicnt of national alarm ancf disaster, and ♦of that mutual crl- 
iinnaiion among public men whicli national alarm amV disaster 
usually bring in their train. He undertook the responsibility 
of the attempt ; but made little progress, and soon desisted from 
his enterprise. Her Majesty next addressed herself to Lord 
Palmerston, who had for many years filled . the office of Secretary 
at War, who had subsequently held for a long period the post 
of Foreign ^ Secretary, and to whom, on account both of his 
vigour and ability, and his special experience and fitness, the 
country had looked as well qualified to conduct operations of 
war. Lord Palmerston succeeded at last in forming a Cabinet, 
composed to a considerable extent of the members of the pre- 
ceding Government Lord John Russell was for a time a 
member of it, but resigned at the end of the^ session. • 

At the accession of Lord Palmerston’% Government, the eyes 
of all England, and indeed of all Europe, were riveted upon the 
Crimea, Nothings was thought of but the physical privations 
and precarious position of the British army before ^bastopol. 
The first object was to supply its wants, to relieve its sufferings, 
and tt> reinforefi its numbers ; the next, to take Sebastopol, and 
to put au end to the war by a secure, and favourable peace. 
Those objects were accomplished within a time,^which, when we ^ 
«ompai»ethe duration o&form^r.wafs between great Powers^ and 
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the niagmtude of tho contest then raging, is certainly unpre- 
cedent^, and rnay fak-ly be deemed to have surpassed any rea- 
sonable , expectation.* War was declared by Great Britain 

Bussia on the 28th of March, 1854; the expedition to 
Sebaistopol sailed from Varha on the 4th of September follow- 
ing ; the preHminary agrc;erficnt which virtually put an end to 
the war was adopted at»St. Petersburg in January, 1856 ; the 
definitive treaty was signed at Pans in March* The entire 
duration of the war .was tkereforc only twenty-four months, 
including one winter during 'which there had been no fight- 
ing, and the interval between •'March and September, 1854, 
during which the British forces had not been engaged by land. 
Whenuit is considered that the fthree greatest Powers of Europe, 
— Russia^ .France, and England, lyerc parties to this war ; that 
two secondary Powers — Turkey and Sardinia, were likewise 
involved in it; moreover, that Austria was on the point of 
joining the belligerents, and would have declared war if the 
terms offered in IJecembcr, 1865, had been rejected by Ri|ssia ; 
it must be admitted that the termination of hostilities and the 
conclusion of a satisfactory peace within the space of two 
years, was no ordinary feat of military and diplomatic skill. By 
the treaty of* Paris, the objects for which the war was under- 
taken were unquestionably accomplished ; and although some 
ulterior drrangements were left by the treaty for subsequent 
agreement, they have not sinc6 given rise to any differences 
Tvhicb negotiation has not • succeeded in removing, and the 
settlement effected in 1856 promises to continue on a permanent 
,, basis. . Treaties of peace arc in general unpopular with both 
belligerents ; each party, whether conquering or conquered, 
commonly believes that if its negotiators had not been over- 
reached, it might have obtained better terms. Although the 
peace of Paris was, not> like the short-lived peace of Amiens, 
hailed in this country with an explosion of popular joy, it has 
received the deliberate approbation of the nation, and subsequent 
events, have proved that, though concluded with celerity, its 
texture is splid and Jits materials wclbcemented. 

The Per^sian campaign of last year may be considered as a se- 
quel of theCriraean war. The occupation of Herat by Persia was, 
.^ djpubtless, instigated for th^'pur^sC of thifeflitenmg our Ini^an 
' .Srbiitjer, and tlfe v^ithdrawdl of this fortress from the po^ssion 
upder the immediate influence of Russia hAs^been 
by cen^etent jfadges as An established maxim our 
of committing -tbA fiitalverarat' which 
s luch disastrous cdhsequeticed in^the Affgbaaistan war, 

*i^Jinstea"d^%f4tttempting to reach^HcTi^^^bjr a^land» expedition 
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through the Khyber Pass — a naval expedition was sent* from 
Bombay to the Persian Gulf, which speedily, and with little loss 
of life, brought the Persian Government to terms. The expedition 
sailed from Bombay in November, 1856; in. March, 1857, a 
treaty with Persia, stipulating for the evacuation of Herat, was 
signed with Ferookh Khan, tlie Persian envoy, at Paris. 

The two first sessions of the Paljnerston Government were 
almost exclusively occuf)ied with \^ar, and its consequences : for 
one of the evils incident to a s^te of war is that the transition 
to a state of peace is not made with case or without much 
exertion and arrangement. Interests grow up in a time of war 
whicli require consideration ; and the very Adaptations which, 
in a civilised state, render w^j^r tolerable, arc obstacles to the 
speedy re-cstabllsbment of the natural order of things,* Extra- 
ordinary .measures Ijecome*, by habit, our ordinary mode of 
existence ; and it requires an effort to relinquish them. It was 
therefore impossible that the improvement of onr legislation or 
of our political institutions should receive much attention in the 
years 1855 Jiiid 1856. The old saying, Silent leges infer arma^ 
applies not less to the amendment and reform than to the execu- 
tion of laws. In the winter of 1856, there was, however, rea- 
sonable ground for hope that the temple of Janus would be 
finniy closed : the hostilities with Persia* were about to be ter- 
minated by a satisfactory treaty ; our relations with the Euro- 
pean States wore pacific; o€ir disputes with tlie United States 
about the recruiting question apd Central America had either 
been settled, or had assumed a tone of moderation. Everything 
seemed to portend a tranquil session, during which the amelio- 
ration of our domestic institutions and social reforms would 
receive an undivided and uninterrupted attention. Tips ajDpa- 
rently well-grounded anticipation was however doomed to be 
disappointed- Two events, .springing out of our eittensive 
empire and the wide ramifications of our commercial and colo- 
nial interests, came at this time to disturb the prospect of exter- 
nal tranquillity- 

The first of these was the affair of the ^ Arrow/ and the con- 
sequent hostilities at Canton at the en,d of 1856, the intelligence 
of which reached, England about the ‘beginning of session 
of 1857. It far from our intention to re-argue, pr/even to 
re-state^ the case of the lorcha, and its colonial registiy, and the 
demands of Sir J- Bowring upon ’ Commissioner Yeh. ' This 
subject receSvcAj ample elucij3ation, in IJarlj^ment and out, of 
Parliament, at the .time. The result ^as,;th^ a few words in a 
despatch of the Foreign Scoret^^, oonveyilfg his approbation 
of Sic John Bowringfej^^^Conduot* incurred, u^on the motion 8f 
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Mr. Cobden, the censure of the House of Commons, which con- 
demned the policy of the Government as unduly aggressive and 
warlike, by a majority of 263 to 247. The resolution affirmed 
that the papers laid upon the table of the House failed to esta- 
^ blish satisfactory grounds for the violent measures resorted to at 
^ Canton in the late affair of the Arrow:”’ (March 3.) Prom 
this decision Lord Palmers toil appealed Jo the country ; and the 
result of a general election showed that 'the view of the House 
of Commons with respect to tb/g support of British functionaries 
on distant stations, where thei» instructions were necessarily 
vague, and a wide discretion was confided to them, Avas not 
shared by the people at large. The doctrines of the Peace 
Party in Parliament, as applied^ to the Canton dispute, met 
with no' response out of doors, and the new Parliament did 
not exhibit any disposition to re-affirm or follow up the vote of 
censure carried by its predecessor. , 

The dissolution of Parliament, produced by tins vote, inter- 
rupted and retarded the progress Vjf business ; but after Easter 
the Government succeeded iit carrying an important bill for the 
abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts, — a question which had 
defied the efforts of successive Governments fur a long course of 
years. This was followed by a measure for altering the pro- 
cedure and some of the* conditions of ^he law in cases of Divorce ^ 
which, though it had not the importance that the rhetorical in- 
flation of parliamentary debate sought to affix upon it, was 
nevertheless in reality a measure of considerable utility, inas- 
much as it placed this branch of our law and practice upon a 
consistent and intelligible footing. 

But another event had by this time occurred, which, even 
more than the affair of the Chinese lorcha, aiTested the attention 
of Parliament and of the public, and diverted it from tlie even 
course of domestic improvement.. After some scattered out- 
breaks in regiments of the native army of Bengal, a native 
cavalry regiment stationed at Meerut broke into open mutiny, 
was joined by the other native regiments at the same station, 
and marched to Delhi. An alarm at that time pervaded the 
Bengal army that the *Crc)vemnient intended to take away their 
caste and^refigioii ; but up to the present moment no proof of 
conspiracy or concert in the Bengal army, either among Hindoos 
orr Mahometans, Jma been produced; and the most competent 
^best informed judges' in India are of ’ opinion that the 
were the immediate occasion of the revolt. ^ 
be s^erfluous in us to pursue this subject ip 
detaUjk^^v to trace The steps by which thia putb 4 ?eak spread to 
Bengal native army,; ^ 
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tricts- were for a time withdrawn from the strong hand of British 
authority, and anarchy and rapine prev^dled, nevertheless the re- 
volt maintained consistently its military character, and it never 
involved, to any extent, the native chiefs or native population, 
We have already devoted an article to this subject, in which our 
opinions were fully expressed*, aftd we merely repeat these facts 
now for the purpose of contrasting tjicm with the views taken 
by Mr. Disraeli, in an c*laborate sp^jech on the subject, which lie 
delivered in the House of Commons at the end of last session 
(July 27. 1857). This speoah was ushered in with great 
parade ; it was manifestly ^le result of much thought and 
careful preparation it has the merit, rare among Mr., Disraeli’s 
effusions, of being clear, straightforward, and unequivocal ; it is 
so copious that it occupies forty columns in Hansard’s Debates; 
and he declares in it that he seeks no fleeting party triumph, 
but wishes to guide the House ^ to a safc conclusion after deep 
^ consideration.’ We may therefore take it as a favourable 
specimen of his deliberate opinions upon a great question of 
policy ; and as a test by which Ms capacity for advising the 
Crown and the Parliament on important public measures may 
be fairly tried. 

car the outset of his speech, Mr. Disraeli Qonclemns as ut- 
terly untenable the opinion* that the revolt of the Bengal army 
was a sudden impulse, occasioned by superstitious feelings, or a 
mere military mutiny. Further on, he ridicules the explana- 
tion derived from the change of^cartridges; and says that ^the 
^ decline and fall of empires are not affairs of greased cartridges.’ 
He then asks, ^ Is it a military mutiny, or is it a national re- 
^ volt? Is the conduct of the troops the consequence of a 
‘ sudden impulse, or is it the result of an organised cons{)iracy ? ’ 
These questions he proceeds to answer by showing at len^h 
that through the systematic misgovernment of India, for some 
years i)ast, the princes and people had become disaffected to the 
British rule, that a widespread combination against our domi- 
nion liad been formed, and that the mutiny of the troops was 
the first manifestation and expression of this general feelitig. 
‘ The conduct of the Bengal army (he^says) in revolting against 
^ our authority was the conduct of men who were not* so much 
^ the avengers of professional grievances as the exponents of 
^ general discontent ; ’ and he describes the army not as ori- 
ginating the reljellion,^ but as being ^ at last drawn into the 
^ vertex*’ He next proceeds to explain the causes out of which 
tfeis general alienation of the princes and pc^le from the Go- 
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vernnient had sprung* He lays it down tl)at the good old sys- 
tem o( governin€*nt was abolished in the year 1848, and 

that a new and vicious system dates from that era.* The new 
system^, pohsists ; 1. In the forcible destruction of native au- 
thority, chiefly by the annexation of territory. 2. In a disturb- 
ance of the settlement of pfoperty, principally by inquiries 
into titles to exemption from* land-tax. 3. In tampering with 
the religion of the people. He exhibits* these elements of dis- 
affection as pervading th6 whole mass of Indian society, and dis- 
integrating the cohesion of British authority ; and then adverts 
to the annexation of Oude as aggravating the alarm and bring- 
ing matters to a crisis. These viewy's ar6 summed up in the 
following passage ^ 

^ You see tow the plot thickens. .You have the whole of the 
Indian princes — men. of different races and different religions — 
men. between whom there were traditionary feuds and long and en- 
during prejudices, with all the elements to produce segregation — 
become united — Hindoos, Mahrattas, Maliomedans — secretly find- 
ing a common interest and a common cause. Not only the princes 
but the proprietors are against you. Estates as well as musnuds arc 
in danger. . You have ai\ active society spread over all India, alarm- 
ing the ryot, the peasant, respecting his religious faith.’ 

Having thus Carefu^y built up the conclusion that the late 
outbrei^k- in Jndia had no connexion with purely military feelings ; 
that a grand conspiracy against oux rule pervaded the country ; 
that the native army were not the first to join in it ; and that 
this conspiracy was produced by breaches of faith with princes 
and propi'ietors, and a consequent sense of the insecurity of all 
titles, as well as by a systematic interference with the religions 
of the country ; he shows what are the practical inferences to be 
drawn from this conclusion, and describes the remedies which 
these deop-seated evils demand. 

‘ A mete military mutiny may be met by a mere military effort. 
But if, on the contrary, what we have to deal with be an insurrec- 
tion, supported by tlie favour and sympathy of the great mass of the 
pojvilatipn, our pleasures must,* as I think, be both in nature and de- 
gree different from thos<j of which we have had ap intimation frpm 
H. M. Government. Lpohmg upon this as a national revolt, I can- 
hot adopt ^the belief that the. measures announced by the Goyern- 
nSent — merc/y military meiasures^ are adequate to the. occ^dori.’ 

thus, tt> ins satisfaction, established the nepeissity of, 

K'’" ^ f 

id. IJalhousm was appointed Goverhor-General on August 
',]U»der thfc Governrn^ of Lord Jphn.RosseH,, and com- 
*his ^^ini^ration with the foUqv^tg year ; which is the 
^Sr '^'l^'selected as an epoch Disraeli* 
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treating the malady as ohq springing out of civil maladminis- 
tration, not out of military discontent, he propounds his remedy 
ill the following authoritative manner: — 

< You ought to have a Royal Commission sent by the Queen from 
this country to India immediately, to inquire into the grievances of 
the various classes of that population. You ought to issue a Royal 
Proclamation to the people of Indiat declaring that tlio Queen of 
England is not a sovereign who will countenance the violation of 
treaties — that the Queen of England* is ijot a sovereign who will 
disturb the settlement of property that the Queen of England is 
a sovereign who will respect theii’* laws, their us^tges, their customs, 
and hbove all, their religion. Db all this, and do this not in a cor- 
ner, but in a mode and manner which will attract universal atten- 
tion, and excite the general hope of IlindostUn, and you will do as 

much as your fleets and armies can achieve.’ 

# ^ 

The true nature of the Indian rebellion having thus been dis- 
closed, and the true remedy for the ills* of India halving been 
announced, Mr. Disraeli winds up his oration with the following 
magniloquent menace : — 

‘ I wish to show to Europe and to Asia that it is not the object of 
the British Parliament to overthrow a Minisjkry, but to sav'e an em- 
piric We shall meet again, and perhaps sooner than this 

House two months ago deemed probable ; and if thby (the Govern- 
ment) neglect their duty to the country, I, fch: one, will not shrink 
from responsibility. I will then appeal with confldence lo an indig- 
nant people and to a determined Parliament, and will ask them to 
unite their energies to save an endangered empire.' 

Now it is scarcely possible for any view to be more tlioroughly 
erroneous than that taken in the above sp(§och. The o])inion 
laid down by Mr. Disraeli with so much confidence is not only 
wrong, but it is the very reverse of right. He denies the 
Indian mutiny to be what it is; he affirms it to be what it is 
not. It would be an error to maintain that the French Revo- 
lution of 1789 was caused by the intrigues of England. But 
it would be a still greater error to maintain that it was pro- 
duced by the excess of democratic privileges under the ancient 
monarchy, and by the insufficient powers of the King, the 
Church, and the Aristocracy. In libe manueV %t wijuld be a 
serious error to assert that the Indian rebcUibn was not a 
military mdtiny ? but it is a still rhore senbjjs error to main- 
tain that it was a general insurrection Of th^ population,' caused 
> by the abuses of the civil power. The characteristic feature of 
this singular’ movement has- been that it nqA only began as a 
militaiy mdtiiiy^ but tfeat it retained that clftatOtpr throughout 
ita bro^ress ; and that'jit'tes contiriuccl, and apj)arent]y wijl efi!^ 
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as it began. Now it Is quite conceivable that a milit«ary 
mutiny^ springing up accidentally, might lead to a general 
insurrection of the nation. Such was the case with the most 
important ' military revolt of which history makes mention ; 
that which is called the Carthaginian war of the mercenaries, 
at, the end of the First Punic War. By this war Carthage was 
brought to the brink of ruin ; as the population in the subject cities 
sympathised with the mutineers, and readily joined their stan- 
dard ; the women even contributed their gold ornaments in 
support of the cause. Again, to descend to our own times, if 
the Auslrlaii regiments In Lombtirdy, or the Neapolitan regi- 
ments In Sicily, were from some special ground of professional 
discontent to break into a mutiny, it probably would not be 
long before the populations of I^ombardy and Sicily would rise. 
We will coihe nearer home, and express our belief that if at 
the heat of the Repeal agitation in Ireland, all tlio troops In 
that country had mutinied against the Government, the bulk 
of the people Would have speedily hnitated their example. 
Even if events had followeikthis course in India — if the people 
in the North had takeji advantage of the defection of the native 
army to throw off the British yoke— Mr. Disraeli’s view would 
have been incorrect. But what is remarkable in this rebellion 
what peculiarly distinguishes it from every other rebellion 
recorded in .history — is that under the temptation afforded by 
the mutiny of a whole army, the » population remained passive, 
and showed no disposition to join the insurgents against their 
foreign masters. On the other hand, the native princes, from 
prudential and interested motives,, taking a correct view of 
the probable result, afforded active assistance to our Govern- 
ment. .Neutrality of the people, with active suppoii; of the 
princes, has been the characteristic of the late movement. It 
may seem strange that any man of Mr. Disraeli’s undoubted 
abilities should have so completely misconstrued passing events 
fully reported by witnesses on the spot. We attribute this 
elaborate perverseness of judgment to a determination to be 
wiser than his neighbours — to assume that what is obvious 
cannot ba true — to Ibok belpw the surface for what is on the 
surface, to refuse to tbinic with the crowd when the crowd are 
right, and to usurp the office of teacher when his learners were 
ass^well informed ^ himself. In thfis ihstanefe, these illusions 
wepe probably fostered by a belief that he had a peculiar voca- 
tion f<wr finding the key of an Asiatic mystery. . ‘ ^ 

3?hi^t|?emedy which he proposes for hts iim^iriaty disease is 
pore ateutrfvthaBithe error of his vieW of the facts ie fundanien- 
^ pursued in Indian 8 fed 0 lS48 is unsound, it 

ought undoubtedly to be changed, Slnd^iAinged without loss of ' 
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time. It is indeed a policy in which the Board of ControX the 
Court of Directors, and the Governor-General^ are all cqiudly 
involved. It is policy of which Parliament must have full 
knowledge, as it was in full operation when tlie Coimnittces of 
the Lords and Commons sat In 1852 and 1853. But if it is to he 
altered, the proper course is to dvinge the executive officers, or 
at all events to give them fresh instructions. But to leave every- 
thing as it is, but to co|idcinn the aefs of all previous govern- 
ments, aiuLvirtualiy to supersede th% autliority of the Governor- 
General, by a royal commission sent froiU this country, which is 
^ to attract universal attention^ \nd excite the general hope of 
‘ Ilindostan,’ seems tp us one of the wildest and weakest schemes 
which ever entered the brain of a sane man. . 

In some subsequent addresses to rural audiences, ]Mr.*Djsi*aeli 
followed up the same stnim-of remark, insisting oiT the conta- 
gious and popular nature of the revolt, ajicT indulging freely .his 
vein (to use Lord Wellesley’s phrase) of ^sanguine despondency,’ 
reckoning up every item of d^sastcr and dangCi-, with the pa- 
triotic desire of converting them inio missiles against the Go- 
vernment. 

Since these speeches of Mr. Disraeli, and the gloomy vatici- 
nations to w'hich his thoroughly false estimate of passing events 
conducted him, Delhi has, by; the reraarkal^le judgment and skill 
of the commanding officer, and the bravery of the attacking force, 
been taken, and tlic liead of tbp rebellion has been thus crushed. 
Subsequently Lucknow, after a heroic defence, has been twice 
relieved, and eventually captured. After so widespread a re- 
volt, anarcliy naturally prevails in ceitain districts ; but all open 
and avowed resistance to the authority of the British Govern- 
ment may now be considered to be at an end, except in Oude 
and Rohilcund. The fugitives who have escaped from the fall 
of Lucknow' and the pursuit of ^ the British cavalry, have fled 
to Rohilcund ; and Oude, a country never completely reduced 
under British sway, is in a state of insurrection ; but with these 
exceptions, the formidable Indian mutiny, the subject of so 
much well-founded and so much ill-founded alarm, was ,prae-^ 
t^cally sui)pressed before Lord Palnierston 4eft office, wUhin nine 
rnonths after its outbreak. ^ ^ 

Before we quit this subject, we cannot fprbear from express- 
ing our reprobation of the narrow-minded"' apd short-sighted 
jealousy whioti induced the Conservative leaders in the House 
of Commons tp protest, against the inclusion of Lord Canning in 
the vote of thanks moved by Lord I^alinerstomibrs the military 
successes in Indis^ are far from under vaSiiijg the military 
achievements of ,qar ff^ltew-countrymen in the. late .struggle® 
•'Generals WiUon; Havi^ock, by their several per- 
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foroianccs, lir^pared the way for^the masterly strategy of Sir Co- 
lin Camph^l ; the defence of Lucknow by Inglis, is an event un- 
su^pas^eiTin heroism and endurance, and will long live iu history. 
Though surprised by the mutiny of ^ whole army, over a vast 
of f^ountry, our countrymen, surrounded, betrayed, cut otf 
from assistance, few in nuuibe^, an4 with no speedy prospect of 
reinforcement^ never flln<\hed. They held their ground man- 
fully; some were overwhelmed where they stood; but the 
majority weathered the • storm:^ and maintained therUselves until 
succour could be provided by Goveniriipnt. This succour 
first came from the resources o^ the Punjaub, organised by 
the ahle .band of Sir J. Lawrence, to which some regiments 
diverted from their road to China proved a welcome adjunct; 


but it is remarkable that Delhi was taken before any troops 
arrived froni England. The late ciCnflicts in India have show n 
that it is the courage and moral qualities, not the skill of tlic 
Engjishmap, in which his superiority over tliQ nati\e soldier 
chiefly consistsf The time is past when an Indian army was a 
mere armed rabble ; battles*arc not now like Plasscy, at which 
Lord Cli^ e lo^t twenty-two men killed, and the enemy 500. In 
the recent conflict we havp had to contend against troops to 
which we had communicated our own skill and discipline; but 
with all these advantages, the native soldiers will rarely face the 
British regiments in open fight. For their resolute and u)i- 
bending hafdihood, for their soldierlike daring and endurance. 


for their determination ne\cr to despair of success, our country- 


mejp in India deserve the highest meed of praise ; and it has 
bceii given them ungrudgingly by the general voice of Kngland. 
But while we williugly recognise these high qualities, we must 
not overlook the fact that it is not merely by battles iu the field 
that the Indian mutiny has been suppressed. Nothing has been 
more remairkable than the fact^thc^t, throughout its whole pro- 
gress, it has faithfully retainea the character of a military revolt. 
It has involved thq whole native Bengal army ; it has spread to 
the northern contingents ; it has reached some Bombay regiments ; 
itr has ^touched the Nizam’s army ; it has threatened the Madiras 
army } but ex,c^pt in'the newly annexed State of Ouae^ it has 
not becR taken up by the population.* 'Now it is this ‘circuit- 
stance which has saved India tp tfi as 

Vipers, the whole population orInch 9 -> 

hbid ^t the first sigp^l of resitet^pce ri 5 ^^^i|st^liie^ 4 ^|ish, our 
rule ini India might perhaps hj 

tiim'Jbgye hcen jfecoverea ; we shmfld oh|^^W^^|covcred 

heit Tavourim re-^' 
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was the general good will of the population which rendered 
the suppression of the military mutiny both practicable and 
beneficial. This good will was owing to the civil, not to the 
military, government of the country. It could only be retained 
by the same general spirit of equity and moderation by which 
the civil government had been chdr^cterised. If Lord Canning, 
instead of being guided j3y sound masims of far-sighted justice 
and clemency, had beeir influenced® by the sanguinary passions 
of the English of Calcutta, and had issued orders of indiscrimi- 
nate vengeance and proscription of the natives, military suc- 
cesses might indeed have been hchieved against individual bodies 
of men, but they would have been worthless amidst the* defection 
of the entire population. 

Under the favourable progress of military operations in India, 
and the absence of all urgent pressure on the “Company’s finances. 
Parliament would have met at the usual 'time, if a commercial 
crisis had not unexpectedly arisen in October and November, 
which compelled the Governiifent to authorise the Bank of 
England to exceed the limits of issue fixed by the Act of 1844, 
and therefore to assemble Parliament without delay for the con- 
sideration of a Bill of Indemnity. This crisis did not arise out 
of any defect in our currency laws ; it was not aggravated by 
any imprudence or mismanagement of the Bank Directors ; but 
it was caused by a commercial convulsion in America,' operating 
upon extensive abuses of credi£ in this country, before the firms 
involved could adopt precautionary measures. The indemnity 
sought for was granted unanimously, and without hesitation, 
by both Houses ; it was admitted that the extraordinary inter- 
ference of the Government was fully justified both by precedent 
and by the exigencies of the case, and Parliament showed lio dis- 
position to prolong its sitting beyond the week required for tlio 
settlement of the currency business. Since that time the money 
market has recovered itself with wonderful rapidity, showing 
that the derangement, though great at the moment, was not 
deepaeated ; the Bank rate of intere^, which was ten per cent, 
at Christmas, had by February fallen to three per cent. ; the 
Bank cellars are overflowing with bullion, and a state of plethora 
has succeeded to a state of exhaustion. 

It should not b^ ovetlooked that, although the Conservative 
Opposition abstained from any attempt to cenaur% the relaxation 
of the Act of 1844, they nevertheless resisted the proposal of 
the Government for the reappointment of the ^nk Acts Com- 
mittee, on the ground that m inquiry was supiWiious, and that 
the subject was ripe fo| immediate legislation. This immediate « 
legi^tion was (so far as conJd be collected frbin the elaborate 
VOL. evil. NO. ccxvnt. o 0 
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speech of their leader) to consist in a complete reversal of Sir 
R. PeeVs hank policy, and a repeal of the Act of 1844, 

^It is impossible in my mind (said Mr. Disraeli in the House of 
Oommons, on the 1 1 tli of December last) to resist the conviction that 
the Act of 1844, which after all is an Act only regulating the circu- 
lation and the issue of bank-notes, is an Act drawn up in deference 
to thojse fallacious principles respecting issues which have so long and 
sp fatally prevailed in this co^imtry, that s$l the arrangements of that 
Act are framed in deference to those mistaken views, and that in 
consequence of that deference they have exercised an aggravating 
induence upon commercial distress when it has arisen.^ 

The Queen’s i^ecch, delivered in December, had directed the 
attention of Parliament to the government of India and to the 
state of the representation ; and it was understood that Lord 
Palmerston’s Government were prepared to introduce in the 
course of the session, first an India Bill, and then a Reform 
Bill. l!he former of these measures was brought forward a 
short time after the re-asscmbKng of Parliament, and the plan 
of the Government, which involved the abolition of the Court 
of Directors, and the creation of a council in immediate contact 
with the Indian Minister, was opened by Lord Palmerston. His 
motion was met by a dilatory amendment of Mr, T. Baring, 
affirming the inexpediency of legislating at present for the 
government of India. The mover of the amendment dwelt 
principally, though not exclusively, on the argument of time ; 
but as the debate proceeded,. the ground of time was dropped, 
and ^ the proposition was resisted on the principle of the Bill. 
The difficulty was felt of defending the maintenance of a form 
of government at a moment of peculiar pressure, unless it could 
be denied that the form was complex, weak, and radically defec- 
tive. It became therefore necessary for the impugners of the 
Ministerial Bill to defend the form of the Home Indian Govern- 
ment, and this was the shape which the debate speedily assumed. 
The modest petition of the Company, in which they accused 
themselves of every human and almost every angelic virtue, was 
lauded to the shies ; and it was boldly maintained that the Com- 
pany’s ^ government wsfe better than any conceivable direct 
organioation under the Crown and Parliament. This wa& the 
purport of the harangues of Mr. Wbiteai^ ^nowr Attorney- 
General for Ireland, and of Sir E» Lytton, "the latter of whom, 
OOC^ming the argument of time, denotumedi' the Government Bill 
^audaclous, incomplete, and uneonsidered.^ Iiord < John 
phieaell, who |poke on the la^t night m, favour of the Bill, 
.. xemarketf: — ^ 

* WeTiawe for three nights heen^^Se^Ullg irith hut 
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very few speakers who support the argument for delay ; indeed, the 
supportei»s of the honourable gentleman (Mn Baring)? on the contrary, 
have urged every argument to show that the present form of govern- 
ment should not be disturbed, that the India Company should be 
kept in the same form in which it at present exists, and that there 
would be the greatest danger in making any change/ 

Lest any doubt should remain as tD»*the grounds on which the 
Bill of the Government was opposedi Mr. Disraeli wound up the 
debate by a speech attacking the very principle of the Bilk He 
laid it down broadly that whai was defective in the Indian 
Government was to be looked for in India, and not at home ; 
that a reform of the Home Government was not needed ; that 
the Government plan necessarily involved the amalgamation of. 
the Imperial and Indian exchequers, and the direct responsibility 
of the British taxpayer for deficits of Indlam expenditure, and 
the assumption by England of a perilous and unlimited .liability ; 
lie recommended the House not to agree to the Sill, until they 
had seen the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s budget for the 
year. He declared that what was wanted was a reform of the 
administratkin of India, and particularly of the system of land- 
revenue ; and he reverted to his dangerous *plan of a Royal Com- 
mission, propounded in August last, as the true panacea for the 
ills of India. The following^extracts will Show the general cha- 
racter of the views on Indian government announced by the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer to the House of Commons so 
late as the 18th of February last.* 

‘ India is not governed in Cannon How or in Leadenhall Street ; 
it^is governed in Calcutta. If you pass an Act of this kind, which, by 
a phrase seems to change the Government of India, you will, widiout 
acting upon the more distant and real Government, entail upCn this 
country all the consequences of the policy and the engagements of 
the Government of India, while in fact you will have no control 
whatever over the system which prevails in that country. Vou will 
find that when yo^ ixtve passed this Bill, you nkU have less means 
governing India ttian, hy the somewhat roundabout system which 
existJ^, you even now obtain. What is tlfe real Government of Indian 
If you fqrm your opinion from the Bill whieh the noble ^rd has 
described, you would imaging that the Government of India de- 
pended upon a few iiidividtial| living in England, receiving public 
salaries, ;and obOTiiJg the dictate and commands of a Minister of 
State; Imt of India us .something very difierent. 

The G^yeapment of has, ill deal witb dhe 

msix|g.otan immense jpey^ue, which is not adequate .to .tbe, ex pen- 
^tura, and, uhle^ youv^l^s pecunUtry^ 

S^me time take ^pn^utes byjivhich 

you txppfopriate 'andl|a[tideittly manage the resources of that * 
all by the BIB which the Government 
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nb^ adUs p^ermission to introduce, all that you will obtain will* be, 
4Kat you will hive to Supply the deficiencies of a distant Government, 
’bvcl^ which you will have no Control, and the course of which, as I 
shflLtt you, will inevitebly aggravate all those injurious coiise- 
cpitoces, which you imagine :hy this Act you are going to terminate. 
Whmt you want is a total change of the system, of administration in 
rJMM^ vYbu want to put$^n •end to the expenditure which produces 
d^cita. You want a power that will examine your relations with 
nataye prince ; you wa^t a ^ower that will exaimne the means by 
which your revenue is raised, Which will examine into the tenure of 
land, and which will bring native capital, which is abundant, to the 

cultivation of that land ^Those things, managed with great 

talent and discretion, by a particular service brganised for that object, 
and whose existence depended upon the raising of the revenue, have, 
with great oceasicmal disadvantages and deficiencies, worked pretty 
wdilt ;' but il will he quite different token the credit of England and 
t^e fi^^edit qf India dre perfectly idknticaL If once the deficiency in 
India is to be supplied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer .in the 
House of Cqco^ohs, no one will have any great interest in tlie pru- 
dent management of the resources "of that country. 1 say again, you 
are beginning at the wrong *end. You ought to have adopted the 
course which I took the liberty of recommending last •year. When 
you had put down the" rebellion, you ought to have sent tn India a 
Royal Commission, with plenary powers. It would have been for 
that Commission to investigate the great questions to which I have 
referred it would have been for that Commission to revise and esta- 
blish your relations with native princes, and to organise and construct 
your forces, which never can be formed out of the crude material to 
which the noble lord has referrM. . . . That Commission ought to 
have inquired whether the tenure of land, upon which all depends, 
not be modified beneficially for all parties ; and then, when 
you had made yourselves, when the country had made itself, master 
of the situation, then it would have been high time to consider whether 
formally and completely, in the metropolis, the change should not 
have been carried out, which would transfer th^ supreme authority 
fat' India to Her Majesty, At present we are Undertaking an immense 
Ability; we arc tiering into engagements which will some day 
^ msEke us tremble ; and we have n# security whatever that those who 
jeaUy posses^ power in India, who really manage the resources of 
Ihat^countryi will be^n the least controlled for our benefit, or will so 
jpauf^e\tl^pse re^ourcesnor exercise, that authority»:that the proposed 
arrangement not produce icicre^d evils.^ , 

We invite particular attentfoii of to the pye- 

^^cping extracts frO^ Mr. Pisyaeirs bpeech, hedsiiae it presents a 
Indian policy quite peciiliar, to himself ojidi diametrically 
^9 pnrau^ by. the :late,(yoyernmeiitt { It diScoun- 
, all^pr^ent ireformi of the bpma,wveynmei|i|if^ 

Inaip,^;iii the neces- 

sarily mtolves the fusion of the imf^nal ana Indian exchequers^ 
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and renders England liable for all the debjts and deficiencies of 
India^ in a manner in which it is not liable at present. It teaches 
us to begin our reforms with the local Government ; to make a 
total change in the system of administration in India, arid in par- 
ticular to revise our relations with the native princes, to rfter 
the tenures of land, and to remodel the land revenue system. 
In order to introduce these changes* a.Eoyal Commission, with 
plenaiy executive powei#, is to be igsued ; and when this com- 
mission has completed the reorgapisation of the external rela- 
tions, the land tenures, and the taxation of India, then, but not 
till then, the question of the « Queen’s supremacy and of the 
abolition of the Company may properly be taken iqto con- 
sideration. ‘ " 

It was, however, in vain that these alarming results of the * 
measure of the late Government were exhibited to* the House 
by Mr. Disraeli, or that he again recommended to them his 
specific of a Royal Commission. Upon a division 31*8 to 173 
votes were given against the amendment, and in* favour of the 
introduction of the Bill, being a majority of 145. After so long 
a debate, in which every argument in favour of the double 
Government had been exhausted by the acJvocates of the present 
system, this division was considered as conclusive, and , it 
sounded the knell of the Con^any. * 

* IlflBC finis Priami fatoriyn, hie exitus ilium 
Sorte tulit, Trojam incensam et prolapsa videntem 
Pergaraa ; tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 
Regnatorem Asiae.* 

The decision of the House on this point has been since ac- 
cepted as final by Lord Derby’s Government. We shall in- 
quire presently how far the India Bill of that Government is 
consistent with Mr. Disraeli’s former speeches. 

We. now pass to another subject, which brings us to the, close 
of Lord Palmerston’s Administration. A llhort time before the 
reassembling of Parliament, a sanguinary attempt had . been 
made on the person of the Emperor Louis NapoleoBy fcty 
Italians, who had for a time found a refage in this jcount3^; 
and xvho had, during their residence in England, organis^ ^ir 
plot and prepared the ijdsfiiimentB for its execu^on. The inode 
oft execfitioh chosen byj the displajfed k r^mat'kable 

disregatd of Kfimeh Itfo ; ihymuch as the humfier of killed and 
wotinded jrcttifi,lly exceeded 15(y, althongh some of th ^efiades 
did hot explode:^ M^reoVer^if;ithe attempt to JciU the Empetor 
had sbcOeeded/the'Enip^^ yho w^as seated j^iy hiS sidfe^in 
carrlflttffe'feould sctorOely Havi^ .Scaped. natural that ihisp 
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attempt upon, the Emperor’s life should excite, not only among 
the peiaons attached to <fais dynasty and government but among 
the public at lai^e^ a strong feeling of indignation against those 
poUtiedL exiles who were believed, to have contrived the plot in 
their safe asylum on this side of the Channel^ and to have hired 
assassins to risk their lives in Ihe performance of a deed which 
they had not the courage to attempt for themselves. This feeling, 
strongest when the impressipns of the afct were fresh, was com- 
municated by the French authorities to Lord Cowley at Paris, 
and by the French ambassador^to the English Giovemment in 
London. The measure which the French Government would 
doubtless, have preferred, was an Alien Act; enabling the Execu- 
tive Government to send away foreigners on suspicion, similar 
to 1^0^ Act^ which was passed during the French Revolution, 
which continued in force till 1827, and was re-enacted fora year 
in 1848. The Government, however, were not prepared to pro- 
pose to Parliament any measure of this kind ; and when M. de 
Pereigny gavelo Lord Clarondoar, on the 21st of February, the 
despatch of Count Walewski,, upon which so much has turned, 
he received an oral answer, which we subjoin in Lord Claren- 
don’s words: — 

^ I repeated tc M. dePersigny, what I had often said to him before^ 
and had explained personally^ at various times^ to Count fValewski, 
and also had had the honour of stating to the Emperor himself y viz., 
that no consideration on earth woilld induce Parliament to pass a 
measure for the extradition of political refugees, that the right of asy- 
could not be infringed, and that there were fundamental principles 
of law so ancient and so sacred in this country that they could not 
he touched ; but that we required no impulse from without to set in 
matsoB^he law as it stood, which was applicable to conspiracy, pro- 
vided we had evidence to go upon, and that it had been for the want 
of sufficient evidence that the Jaw as it stood had not been brought 
to bear upon such offences* I said it was a question whether the 
law was as complete ^d as stringent as it might be, but that the 
whole subject had be* referred to the law officers of the Crown, 
undi^ whose^ consideration it then was; and’!, moreover, told M. 
Pefei^uy, ttet I had myself, the^ day before, written to the Attorney- 
Geu6»ii|, Jnririaghis at:;ention to certain points> and requesting an 
early opinion from the law officers.' 

Such was the inteyocutory answer 9tage of the 

P^EOceedings, the ^Secretary of State gave tot tite EVench ambas- 
sador. It should likewiee.be noted that, aa appears from Lord 
words, the subject was not a new one'rbetween him 
<!^ench Gbvernment. The existence of a body ef political 
count^^ suspected bf ,^tVrt,ainuig deei|Bs hostile 
fifi the had long httrao^ the 
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notice of the French Government, and had, on previous occa- 
sions, been made the subject of discussion and remonstrance 
m(;h our Government. The excesses to which the French 
refugees had gone in Jersey, with respect to publications against 
the Emperor, had even led, in a previous year, to their expulsion 
from that island, under the power which the Governor legally 
possesses. The subject was not neV J)etween Lord Clarendon 
and M. dfe Persigny, ai^ therefore Jhere was the less demand 
for a formal authoritative writtejj declaration of the views of 
the British Government as to .^be expulsion of political re- 
fugees. • 

Lord Clarendon did not confine his answer to the explanations 
aflForded to M. de Persigny. He also conveyed to Lord Cowley 
his views in letters, of which the contents were to be s’tated to 
the French Government. The following are extracts from his 
letters of the 23rd of January and the finll of February, and 
from them the general spirit of the other letters written at the 

same lime may, we presume, be* fairly collected 

• 

‘ The refugee question has been discussed in every possible form, 
and I may with truth say that there has been an earnest desire to 
do something which will both clear this country from unjust imputa* 
tions and, at the same time, give some satisfaction to public opinion 
in France ; but the difficulties, Ivhen one comes to the practical point 
of what that sometldng shall be, are beyond imagination great, and 
everybody agrees that to ask for authority to send away any or every 
foreigner whom a foreign Government suspect, or say they suspect, 
without even adducing any proof of guilty purpose, is utterly out oi 
the question. We might just as well ask Parliament to annex England 
to France.’ 

‘ A Bill is to he introduced' when Parliament meets which will 
make conspiracy to murder felony, and you may rely upon it ‘that , if 
the Bill passes, it will be amply sufficient for the purpose, and immea- 
surably better than if we possessed a power to send away people on. 
suspicion ; for what is to constitute suspicion or to make a xnan sus- 
pected ? — a denunciation from the French police ? If so, it is clear 
that we should be perpetually asked to send away people on mere 
rumour, or perhaps the personal vengeance of ^pies, and that the oriljr 
result would be ill-feeling, between the two ftovernments.^ 
ment, however, would never grant such a permission, because, isetting 
aside all otb^ reasons, it would bo inverting the fundaments prin- 
ciples of jurfepWdence in this country, where a man is always con- 
sideted innocent until he'is proved to be guilty, and we sbeiMd have 
to propose that he b^ considered gmlty imtil he could prove himself 
to Winneceot.^’^ ; . . 

Now, we ere hot W conj , reapect^g the use 
was ma^e of these liOjrdi Cowley^ 
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spjitoh to liord Clarendon of February 20th, says, in refereiiee 
to Count Wal^akr a despatch : — . 

^ ^ Altheu ffh I bav6 not been ch^ged to make any official eoiiiiiiuni> 
cation to the French Government in answer to that despatch, I 
*bcch enaUed by Your l^ordship’a private instructions to place before 
the Government the sentiments, views, and intentions of Her 

Government far moti^ fuUy, and I cannot but believe more 
sati^ctQrily,,than wOuld have been the car^ had my language been 
clothed in a more official garbf 

#* 

Lord Cowley proceeds to ^how that the abstinence from 
written ai^umentation tended to ^minish irritation, at a moment 
whea irritation necessarily existed ; and he states that he had, 
on. the autibority of* letters from Lord Clarendon, informed the 
French Oovermnent that the English Cabinet would not pro- 
pose to Parriament an;|^ measure for abridging the right of asy- 
lum enjoyed by pmitical refugees. He expressly appeals to 
the Einpdror and Coimt Walewski, as knowing the truth of his 
statement. » • 

The time and manner of 'Lord Cowley’s despatch have been 
criticised, but no one has doubted his honour and veracity ; and 
we may take it as an established fact that the refusal of the late 
Cabinet to sanction the expulsion of political refugees on grounds 
of suspicion was coni7eyed, in thc<’most unambiguous manner, 
to the French Government, both in Paris and London ; and that 
nn doubt was left in their minds (fa the subject. 

Shortly after the reopening ;of the session. Lord Palmerston 
moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the law relating to 
the crime of conspiring to murderj which, though a capital'olFencc 
in Ireland, was in England only a misdemeanor. The object of 
this Bill was declared to be, the more effectual prevention of 
such attempts as that recently made against the French Em- 
peron. Upon this motion an amendment was moved by Mr. 
Kinglake, postponing legislation until further information was 
laid before Parliament of the communications between the two 
Governments since the date of Count Walewski’s despatch. 
The introduction of Ibe BUI was resisted by Lord J. Bus^ll, 
and other membms of the Liberal party ; but it was supported 
by the Conservatives ; ihe amendment was withdrawn, and the 
motion for the ’introduction of the Bill 'F($bruary '9th, 

' UA^ed by 29£tte 99 votes. ■ 

. i^^ehouldnot Jbe joverlooked that, subsequently to the dedsion 
bfjct^iGoveniment to propoto legislation :pespieeting conspiracies 
to jnuvder, some kddresses of Frent^ laments to the 'Emperor, 
iiU' iangUtkge. of menace, highly^ offensive wd 'insulting 
to i^dsueejUKtryV' 1^ been insetted^fiipl^ ^ Moniteitv.’ These 
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addresses had been commented on, in language not less measured, 
in the House of Commons, and had excited the natural resent- 
ment and indignation of the country. The effect produced by 
these addressee having been represented to the Emperor, he 
authorised a despatch to be written to Count Persigny, in which ■ 
he stated that the addresses had been inserted in the ‘ Moniteur ’ 
through inadvertence, and expressed hjs regret at the occurrence. 
This dj^spatch (dated i^ebruary 6.),was read to the House of 
Commons by Sir G. Grey, and appear^ to have been received 
as an adequate atonement for th^ offence. The large majority 
by which the House agreed to the motion of the Government, 
subsequently to the reading of the despatch, is a proqf that it 
had condoned this affront. It is true that tl/is atonement would 
have been more complete, if the despatch, like the addresses 
which gave rise to it, had been inserted in ^he ‘ Moniteur.’ 

Such was the posture of affairs, when Mr. Milner Gibson 
moved an amendment upon the second reading of the Conspiracy 
Bill, in which the House expresses its detestation of the recent 
attempts on the Emperor’s life, alleged to have been devised in 
England, and its readiness to assist in remedying proved defects 
in the ^Criminal Law, and proceeds thus : * — 

‘ Yet it cannot but regret that Her Majesty’s Government, previ- 
ously to inviting this House t<> amend the Istw of conspiracy by the 
second reading of tliis Bill, at the present time, has not-feU it to be 
their duty to make some reply tosthe important despatch received from 
the French Govermnent, dated Paris, Jan. 20. 1858, which has been 
laid before Parliament.’ 

This amendment simply repeated, in a more hostile form, the 
resolution which Mr. Kinglake had been requested to with- 
draw. It was, however, supported not only by the members of 
the Liberal party who were hostile to the Bill, but also by the 
Conservatives, who declared that, through the neglect of tlie 
Government to answer Count Walewski’s despatch, the honour 
of the country had been inadequately maintained. The result 
was> that the amendment was affirmed by 234 to 215 votes ; 
and Lord Palmerston’s Government, re^rding the vote as^n 
censure of their conduct, with respect fo the maintenance of 
the national honour in a correspondence with a foro^n Go'* 
vernmont,' intigned on the following day. Her Majesty then 
applied to the l^er*of the most nuraerouti f)atty, by whose 
adverse vote tho Government had been deliberately censured, 
an(^ compelled to re|i^ The result was, the formation of Lord 
Derby’s present Administration.. 

We will now attempt to.jN^e a dispaemoinais .review cf tbnm 
, events, and to atcei;^\the trae character of a transaetion 
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whiob . is alleged to have involved a violation of the national 
hpnonr,,and«vmiphled to^the overthrow of a Ministry^ supported 
up/to Aat time by large majorities. 

lUvihe place, we lay it down as an indisputable principle 
that, looking to all the circumstances of, the late attempt on the 
iBmpimor’sdTfe^ his Govemmenkwere fully justified in represent- 
ing to.oun Government their 'sfrish that a more complete protection 
should he given by our la^s against |the repetition o^ such 
attempts. It may turn ©ut, uppn careful investigation, that our 
law gives to foreign sovefeigns,^and to other foreigners, all the 
protection ip this respect which can be reasonably claimed, and 
which oan be practically afforded. This is •conceivable;: never- 
theless^ rircumsiancea of the late attempt, the conversion 
of EnglsSad into a convenient receptacle and starting-place 
for cohsplratdrs, created fi primd facte case against the sufficiency 
of opr laws, and justiiied temperate remonstrance, particularly at 
a xnpment ^of alarm, suspicion, and excited feeling. It has been 
said repeatedly — and perhaps this has been the prevalent feeling 
of the country — that, even if our law is defective, and requires 
amendment, we ought not to legislate ^ under dictation.’ Now, 
if by dictation is meant menace, we deny that there has^ been 
any menace, except the vapouring of the colonels, to the true 
character of which woi^ shall advert presently ; but at all events, 
it was not .the language of the Government ; and so far as it 
received any countenance by its publication in the ^ Moniteur,’ 
this was cancelled by the subsequent disavowal and expression 
of regret on the part of the Emperor, But if by dictation is 
meant representation, request, application, to our Government 
for an alteration of our law, we say that this is a step which one 
country .is fully entitled to take with respect to another. 

Such a proceeding is. founded on a general right, the mutual 
exercise of which between independent States is of constant 
occurrence. The most familiar examples of its exercise are those 
which concern questions of trade and navigation. Negotiations 
for treaties of commerce, and the various questions involved in 
commerce (such as fisheries, slave trade, neutral rights, &ot), 
are perpetn^y passln^between Governments. Yet every one of 
these negptiations:: involve . a demand by one country for the 
alteration of jthe, Jaws, of another country^ Nqgotiarions for 
treaties of extra^itbii and of international copyright imply a 
sinular postulatet It: may be laid down as a general principle 
that, if the municipal laws of any country in their eonsequenaes 
injuriqj|4i|y ^ect liny other .country^ the Government the 
latter qis^untry .ms^ make to the Government of former 

on-thembject, a^a demandfoTJa legisr 
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latm chang^e, provided that this representation and this demand 
are couched in temperate and proper language.. The civHised 
nations of Europe form one family^ the different members of which 
arc every year drawn more closely together by a community of 
interests, and by the increased rapidity, facility, and cheapness' 
of communication. It is impossible for us to treat our island as 
a little world by itself, cut off‘ from* the rest .of mankind, having 
rights indeed over othe^f nations, bqt subject to no obligations 
towards them. Steam navigation and railways, and the electric 
telegraph, have settled that question. Now in this case the 
danger was real and not itnaginary. It was not a mere 
pasquinade or lampoon in a newspaper ; but it was a njurderous 
and desperate attempt on the Emperor’s life, ,\vhich was un- 
questionably contrived and prepared in this country.' It.has^ 
been said that the late Government was obsequious to the 
Emperor. Now, if it had been a mere qu<^tion of feeling-— if 
mere dignity and outward respect bad been violated — their 
conduct might have been open te the reproach of obsequiousness : 
but this was a question of danger tb life. Why is it that poli- 
tical exiles, entertaining revolutionary designs, congregate in 
England, rather than seek a refuge in the United States, or in 
an English colony ? It is because they are clos^e to the Con- 
tinent, and that they can traiisfer themsclvts to any place at the 
shortest notice, where they may desire to be present, .and where 
any opportunity may offer itstflf. Whatever may be thought of 
the character and tendency of Louis Napoleon’s rule, it cannot 
be disputed that in this case he had serious interests at stake, 
which justified a suitable representation to our Government. 

How far a * spirited ^ foreign policy — a policy regardless of 
the personal safety of foreign sovereigns, has been formerly 
thought essential to the dignity of this country^ on similar occa- 
sions, may be inferred from the conduct of Mr. Fox in 1806. 
In the early part of that year, when we were at war with 
France, a Frenchman named Guillet de la GevrilliSre made to 
Mn Fox an offer to kill the Emperor Napoleon^ from a house 
at J^assy, from which, it was stated, the design could be carried 
into effect with certainty, and without nsk. At Ais tiime 
Napoleon was the most formidable an3 determined enemy 'of 
England." What .did Mr; Fox do? he ordered the man tb be 
detaih^; he td inform M. de Talleyrand# the French 
Foreign Minister, of the fact, and he added ; — 

« At all ^veiAs, I thought it right to acquaint jnu with what had 
happened, before I sent him away. Our laws da not permit us to 
detain him kmg, but he shall not be sent away ®1 itfter yoa shall 
^ have had full-time to tak$ pre^utiims a^nst his attempts, dupposin^ 
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him to entertain \>ad designs; and, when he goes, I shall take 
hi^ landed ^at a seapoit as remote as possible from 

Thp Govertiment being at that time, under the Alien Act, 
ai^cd with ^ discretionary power over aliens ; such was the course 
Wnicm Jtfr^ I'ox took under that Act, for protecting the person 
of a despotic sovereign at,wkr with this country, and known to 
entertain feelings of the most bitter hostility against it. It will 
be observed that the man who^ade this offer had not gone so 
far as the late conspirators in tlys country ; for he had taken no 
active step in furtherance of his design. 

But another event, which occurred near the beginning of the 
century^ W been much insisted on by the newspapers, and has 
been eveb pressed into the service of parliamentary argument, as 
a model of s^rited resistance to foreign dictation. This example 
of manly and vigorous foreign policy is, strange to say, derived 
from the Minister who negotiated the Peace of Amiens — that 
peace at which;'aocording to Sheridan, every man rejoiced, and 
of which every man was abhamed. The definitive treaty of 
Amiens was signed in March, 1802 ; a warlike message from the 
Crpwn was brought down to both Houses in March, 1803. 
The intermediate time was occupied with ilUconcealed distrust 
betw^n the two Governments, and/^vith attempts on Napoleon’b 
part to throw upon England the blame of a rupture of the 
peace. Much irritation in particular existed in his mind on 
account of the attacks made upon him in newspapers published 
in this country. In August, 1802, M. Otto, the French 
charge d^afi^res in London, addressed to the Secretary of State, 
Lord Hawkesbury, a long note, in which he complained of the 
licentiousness of the English press, and made the following 
specific demands upon the British Government : — 

1. That His Majesty’s Government wopld adopt effectual 
measures for putting a stop to the unbecoming and seditious 
publications of the English press. 2. That certain individuals 
should be sent out of the island of Jersey. 3. That the bishops 
of« Arras and St. Pol de Leon should be sent away. 4. That 
Georges and his adherents should be transported to Canada. 
5. That princes of the house of Bourbon should be recom- 
ineuded to repair to Warsaw. 6. That any emigrants who 
the orders the old French Goyeiwent should be sent 
aww. 

, iJuyr it will be observed that the twe Oovcmments were at 
thb Cti molt unfriendly and suSpicidud terms, that they 

A. ^ ^ ^ 

• Ann. Keg, fiw 
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were in fact on the verge of war, and that all amicable oral ex- 
j^lanation between their respective representatives was duf of 
the question.* The only course open to Lord liawkesbury was 
to send a formal written reply ; but instead of assuming an in- 
dignant tone upon the receipt of demands, which may be trulj?^ 
characterised as savouring of dictation, he writes a long argu- 
mentative and almost apologetic ^espatch^justlfying refusal in 
some cases, but comply)ng with th6^ requisitions in others. 

The first part of the despatch relates to the liberty of the 
press, with respect to which Lerd Hawkesbury refuses to take 
any measures for altering the law of England. On the other 
points, however, he •shows more disposition to comply with the 
demands of the French Government. Irfdeed when we con^ 
sider the relations between the two Governmenti| at that time, 
the insolent career of dictation and aggression which Napoleon 
was pursuing on the Continent, and the tone of M. Otto^s 
dematids, we must be permitted to regard Lord Hawkesbury^s 
answer as the very reverse ’of ^ spirited.’ He refuses indeed 
to muzzle the English press, but* he consents to enforce the 
Alien against Georges and his adherents,, and to send 
them out of the country ; he is prepared to do the same with 
the two French bishops, if they have circulated .papers inducing 
the people in their old dioceses to resist the new church esta- 
blishment; he announces the King’s wish that the Bourbon 
princes should not continue to reside in this country, if they are 
disposed^ or can be indveed to qmt it; but he will not send them 
away under the Alien Act, if they conduct themselves in a 
peaceable manner.f Suppose that an Alien Act were now in 


* In fact, neither Power had sent as yet an ambassador* since the 
signing of the peace. It was not till the month of November that 
General Andreossy and Lord Whitworth went to their respective 
posts, where they only remained a few months. 

t Alin. Reg. for 1803, pp, 661-9. It may be remarked that the 
views expressed in this despatch, as to the inapplicability of an Alien 
Act to foreigners plotting against their own Government, are ex:a<;tiy 
similar to the view adopted and acted upryi by the Ute j&Unistry. 
^With respect (hfe says) to the distibclion which appeared Ito be 
^ drawn in M. Otto's Note, between the publications of 
‘ jects and thosb fbr^hers, and' the power which His Majesty is 
^ supposed: to have, :iii ^t^sequenco of the Alitn^Aot; of sending 
< foreigners out of his dominions, it is important to observe that the 
^ grovisions of that Act ^ere for tlm pur^o^ of preventing the 

* residence of foreig^^ whose iiumbers and p^inoipka bad a ten- 
^ dency to disturb me internal peace of bis own dominions, fi^d whom 

* tlm safety of tho^ dpininions roQuir^ fnl^ny instances tp bo 

> ‘ removed, even if the#bitd^ Odnw^ hot exposed them to punieh- 
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force, ^ and' 5ikat Louis Napoleon had addressed ^ to the late 
Govemment a requisition to send the princes of the house of 
Orleans out of the country ; would it have been thought a 
spirited answer, would it not, have been thought a mean and 
’creeping and cowardly answer, — even to a friendly and sincere 
ally, — if Lord Clarendon had informed Count AValewski that 
the Queen’s desire was that the Orleans princes should not con- 
tinue to reside in the country, if they cf)uld be induced to quit 
it, but that Her Majesty? was unwilling to send them away under 
the Alien Act, so long as their^conduct was quiet, and they ab- 
stained from disturbing our foreign relations ? 

It is a .principle of our Common Law that all acts which by 
insulting the dignity, and still more by threatening the persons 
of foreign sovereigns, tend to embroil our Government with 
foreign nations, are ^riminal, and punishable as a misdemeanor. 

*.Every puhlication (said Lord Ellenborough, in Peltier’s case) that 
had a tendency to promote public mischief, by reflecting on tlie cha- 
racters of magistrates and others in high and eminert situations oi 
power and dignity, and in such terms, and in such a manner, as had 
a direct tendency t interrupt the amity and friendship that subsisted 
between the two countrfes, was what the law called a libel. If there 
were contained in a.*y publication a plain and 7nanifest incitement 
and perstmsion to assas^nate or destr^j/ the persons of stick magis- 
trates^ and if the tendency of such publication was to interrupt the 
harmony that subsisted between different nations, the libel was still 
more criminal.’ 

t 

It is therefore evident that if 'any alteration in our criminal 
code should ilfford such additional securities against conspiracies 
in this country to murder foreigners, whether sovereigns or not, 
as might tend to prevent misunderstandings with foreign Go- 
vernments, it would be in accordance with the existing policy 
of our ancient Common Law. 

It is laid down by writers on the law of nations that the 
subjects of a neutral country ought to be prevented from enlist- 
ing in the service of any belligerent Power, and that the equip- 
ment in its ports of armaments in aid of any such Power ought 
to be prohibited. Such^ has been and is the policy of our Fo- 
reign EuKstmeut Acts. ^But df we ought not to allow our ports 
to be used as a convenience by a foreign Power, fortfitting out an 

1 ■ . y — -T- 

' by law. It does not follow that it w,oqld he a warrantable 
‘ appH^tiou of such a law to exOrt its powipr$|n the ceeea of iudivi- 
* di:ud%$9oh as tho^ of whom complaint is .'new made, and particu- 
« thqy are liable to be prosecuted wilder the law of the land, 
as Sthers have been in s^d^arhases, at the iihstance 
file ^complaint; of fesreign 
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expedition agj^inat a country at peace with us ; so, by parity of 
reasouiug, our laws ought to make provision, as. far as is prac- 
ticable, against the abuse of the right of political asylum for 
the purpose of contriving and preparing the assassination of 
foreign sovereigns. It was with this view that the Conspiracy 
Bill of the late Government was> proposed, and its introduction 
wa.g sanctioned by a large majority of* the House of Commons. 

W e bold it thereforejas proved tjiat, looking at the substance 
and essential character of this t^ransaclion, and regarding the 
question as one not of impulse q,nd passion and sentiment, but 
of reason, there is no ground for saying that the French Go- 
veriuiieut exceeded their legitimate rights, or that thfj English 
Government made any concession which was inconsistent with 
intcniational law and with our own constitutional^ practice, of 
vvUhih placed the honour and dignity of the country* in jeopardy. 
But we have now to consider another afid^a different objection, 
one ibunded not on the substance, but on thc,form ; an objec- 
tion limited to manner, and tone, and procedure. It is alleged 
that a grave error was committed *by the late Government in 
not giving awritien reply to Count Walewski’'^ despatch. Now, 
ii« the first place, wc must point out an arhbiguity in the resolu- 
tion of censure passed by the House of Commons, which was 
probably not unintentional, hut w'as mear?t to be deceptive. It 
laments that ‘ some reply’ was not given to the despatch. Now 
some reply was given ; but, &s the House were informed, and 
could not fail to know, it was given orally, and not in writing. 
It was given both in London and in Paris ; there was no mis- 
understanding between the two Governments ; there w as no 
complaint, or suggestion, or surmise, or suspicion jof a misun- 
derstanding ; nobody believed or pretended to believe that there 
was a misunderstanding ; the only ground alleged was that the 
Government ought to have made a public protest, and have put 
its answer upon record. But this was a mere objection of form, 
unless it could be shown that the Government had made some 
improper concession, had given some imprudent assurance, or 
had failed to make their meaning understood. Looking 
the importance which has been attachccl to the oifiission to 
send a written answer to the French Government, we do not 
doubt that it would have been better if an answer had been 
written, mid laid before Parliament — the «Jsittcr 'being its 
principal and, inde^, only purpose. Not the smallest diffi- 
culty to its com^ition could, have^ exist^. This omission 
may have been-an of foihpa, but itj.wae nothing more 

than an error of form ;";i^ didr.. not extend the esseiiee^and 
^ spirit of the Ofeems somewhat strange^that 
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a. gyration of public men who pride tiiemselves on their 
auperioiity to ^prmalisnj and technicality, who abhor red-tapism 
ajm offieji^ rules, should make the fate of a Government and 
the maintenance of national honour depend upon the difference 
' between a written answer and an oral answer, when it is not 
averted, that the substance of the answer actually made was 
iiiaufficient. Much has ^b^en lately 8£dd against secret diplo-- 
macy^ as it is called ; we have no roo^ now for the discussion 
ot this subject ; but the latjjp Government did not introduce 
secret diplomacy, or increase It^ secrecy , they merely continued 
the practice which has existed hitherto in this and all other 
civilised countries ; and if the communications which they made 
to the ^fVench Government were clear and unambiguous, they 
c^AUot be blamed for having made them in a manner recognised 
by the unifdrm practice of international negotiation. 

.There was in thfe transaction one point, not of form, but of 
substaned, as to which a serious remonstrance might with suffi- 
cient reason have been addressed to the French Government. 
This was the insertion of the offensive r^imental addresses in 
the ^ Monitcur.’ But on this head the Emperor’s explanation 
was accepted as satisfactory, and the House did not regard the 
national honour as wounded in this direction. \Vc may be per- 
mitted here to remark, that though we do not wish to constitute 
ourselves .the defenders of the French colonels, w’^e think that ^ 
the true character of their fanfaronnade ought not to be mis- 
conceived. It is clear that thpir object was not to insult Eng- 
land, to foment war, or to expose themselves to any real peril. 
Th^y did not expect to be taken at their w^ord. What they 
meant was, to use a hyperbolical phrase for signifying their 
devotion to the reigning Emperor and his dynasty ; they wished 
to convey to him that they were ready to do and suffer all things 
for his sake ; and those who bid the highest in this auction of 
flattery might hope to obtain the solid reward of promotion. 
This,, natural feeling in favour of themselves, and not a desire 
to disturb the peace of Europe, was plainly the motive which 
dictated the addresses which John Bull has taken so much to 
heart, and which we^e undoubtedly in the worst tone of French 
military«6Wagger. * 

The correspondence which has passed betwoeurLoni Malmes- 
bury and Count Wale wski, since the chknge of Government, is 
siApfy insigiuficant. The new Ministry have undertaken to 
expiaan what was not really misunderstood, and to remove a 
difficulty .which %id not really exist. All this has been done 
loud flourish of their own trumpets, and a prodigious 
.^^litter of selfi*applause and self^grutdlation : but the result 
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hasi been hi truth a negative quantity. They have plainly* been 
studying, (and, it must be acknowledged, with .success) Lord 
Bacon’s Essay on ^ Seeming Wise,’ for there has been only 
the semblance, without the reality of wisdom.* The only pre- 
tence for the existence of the ^ painful misconceptions,’ alleged 
by Mr. Disraeli, was the intentioml perversion of the meaning 
of the French despatch made by soipe of . his own political 
friends for party purposes. There was no misconception be- 
tween the two Governments. The late* Ministers knew well, 
and repeatedly stated, that it wa% the political refugees in this 
country, and not native Englkhmen, who were the object of 
the suspicion of the Emperor’s Government ; and that it was 
the alleged existence of an oflScina of assassination kept by 
exiles in England, which excited their alarrp. If any sincere 
doubt, on the part of any w*ell-informed man, existed on this 
subject, it would have been dispelled by 'the distinct and coiji- 
plete explanation in Count Walewski’s despatch to Lord Cla- 
rendon, dated Feb. 23rd, and reifccivcd Feb. 24tb, more than a 
week before the* date of Lord Mallnesbury’s despatch. The 
subsequent demand for explanation, and the cold, .stately, and 
unbending answer of Count Walewski, in ^’^hich all the material 
contents of the former despatch (including what were called its 
offensive expressions) are ca’jefully repeated and re-affirmed, 
amount in fact to a mere comedy, as far as any • practical 
effect is concerned. /The atteiTipt of the present Ministers to 
represent themselves having removed a misunderstanding 
with the French Government and vindicated the national 
honour, is a deliberate imposture.f All that they have really 
done is to drop or to suspend the Conspiracy Bill of the late 
Government, of which Lord Derby had openly^ approved, and 


* Lord Bacon says: ‘There is no decaying merchant, ^or inward 
‘ beggar, hath so many tricks to uphold the credit of their wealth, as 
‘ those empty persons have to maintain the credit of their sufficiency. 

‘ Seeming wise men may make shift to get opinion ; but let no man 
‘ choose them for employment.’ • 

f Lord Malmesbury, in his despatch of March 4., adverting to the 
previous despatch of Count Walewski to Lord*Claren4on, of February 
23., says: — 

^ Though Her Majesty’s Government have, from the firsts enter- 
‘ tained the belief that an Erroneous construction hsJd been put on 
‘ Count Walewski’s despatch, they receive with the highest satisfac- 
‘ tion the voluntary repudiation, so honourable to His Excellency, of 
‘ the i^eaning which he believes to’have been attribifted to him.’ 

Lord ilalmesbury therefore avows that the pTesfnt Government 
never shared in the alleged misconception. 

» VOL. evil. KO. eeXVIM. » 
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which hig party had, on its introduction, supported in the House 
of Commons. » Wide diflfercnces of opinion respecting the cri- 
minality of such acts as have recently been committed prevail 
among the ablest expositors of our law. The subject will be 
elucidated by the approaching trial of Bernard ; but if lawyers 
of eminence considered thei present law sufficient, this was 
a reihson for inquiry, or ^br^lwait^ng the event of the trial, but 
not for censuring the hatg Government for omitting to send a 
written answer to a d6spatch which had been fully and clearly 
answered by oral communications. As to a vindication of the 
national honour, we trust that those who sympathise with poli- 
tical refugees, who hate foreign despots^ who seek to promote 
by all means in fheir power the cause, of liberty on the Con- 
tinent, and who tijlk of the obsequiousness of the late Govern- 
ment, will derive comfort and satisfaction from the fulsome 
adulation which I/brd Derby and some of his colleagues liavc 
r^iccntly poured upon the Emperor Louis Napoleon — adulation, 
which from the energy of its lij’pcrboles must fill even M. Gra- 
nier de Cassagnac with ci’ivy. We confess that language of 
this sort, coming from Ministers of the Crown, seems to us far 
more derogatory to the national honour than cither the omission 
to give a written answer tc%a despatch, or the introduction of a 
bill to amend the law of conspiracy. W e may here remark that 
if any hopes were held out to the French ambassador by Lord 
Derby, on his accession to office, that he would, in accord- 
ance with his former expressed opinion, proceed with the Con- 
spiracy Bill, his promise was speedily revoked, and was never 
fulfilled. 

The late change of Administration has been adverted to in the 
French newspapers as a proof of a failure of the Parliamentary 
system of Government ; and it is true that in this case a Ministry 
possessing the general confidence of the country was, through a 
^ painful misconception,’ and a transient burst of popular pas- 
sion, overthrown. The Liberal i)arty, on account of a partial 
difference of opinion, thought it desirable to pass a self-denying 
ordinance, and to transfer the sceptre of executive power to their 
iippone&ts, although they had an unquestionable majority in the 
House*of Commons. *Some persons may be inclined to attri- 
bute this result to the insufficient strength of the Executive in 
the House of Commons, owing to tlie \£)per<ition of the Reform 
Act, on which Lord Grey has dwelt with so much force in his 
recent work on Parliamentary Government.** Wc confess, 

♦ See Lord Limey’s ^ Essay on Parliamentary Government, con- 
‘ sidered with reference to Reform of l^ariiament/ pp. 98-103. 
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liowever, thtit \vc think this explanation, tlipugh partially 
true, inadequate to the case. The Executive Government for 
the time being may be considered partly as the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Parliament, as holding (subject to subsequent censure • 
and disavowal) their proxy and full powers; partly as negotiators 
with Parliament, and as proposing to them the terms of an 
arrangement about which they are iiereafter to come to an 
agreement, Xow for action in eithir of these capacities, it is 
important that there should be certain recognised principles of 
conduct, and thalt the probable^ views of Parliament upon each 
matter to be decided ^should admit of reasonable anticipation. 
Without this guide an Administration cam scarcely 'conduct 
their dally executive duties concerning home policy* direct 
negoliationt", and conclude engagements wlfli foreign Powers, 
deal with questions relating to India anc^ the colonics, or pre- 
pare? schemes of finance or of Icgishitho reform, sifbject to 
the review or ultimate consent of Parliament.* No court of 
justice could guide its decisions by any uniform or intelli- 
gible standard, if its judgments were revised by a Court of 
Appeal wliicb decided, not according to .fixed rules, but ac- 
cording to arbitrary and discretionary principles, dependent 
on the momentary caj)rico of its members. Now with re- 
spect to questions of domestic policy — with respect. to com- 
iiicrcinl or financial questions — .with respect even to questions 
of Indian and colonial policy — there are certain principles 
of conduct, wliich, though not universally or constantly re- 
cognised, yet receive so general and so steady a deference, 
that a Goverimient can with tolerable safety calculate upon 
tbeir predominance. But this is not the case with foreign 
politics : with respect to the maxims for regulating our relations 
with foreign States, there is the utmost anarchy of opinion. In 
this department there is a want of well established and generally 
recognised principles, and a consequent fluctuation and instabi- 
lity of judgment in Parliament — a tendency to veer from one 
point of the compass to another without any rational ground • 
which can be conjectured beforehand. With regard, therefore, 
to questions of foreign politics, it is scarcely possible for^ Go- 
vernment to conduct itself, so as to avoid coming into collision 
with Parliamijnt, beeause#Parliament has oijithis sjibject no fixed 
])rinciple of action; it is blown about by every transient wind 
of popular doctripe — it is influenced by every ingenious or de- 
clamatory speech. It therefore condemns at on6 time a policy 
which it had previously ^proved, and approve| at another a 
policy which it had previously condemned. 
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* Quod petiit, spernit, repetit, quod nuper omisit ; 

JEstdat, et vitte disconvenit ordine toto.’ 

lu 1857, Lord Palmerston^s foreign policy was blamed as 
turbulent and aggressive; it was strongly condemned and 
■ opposed on this ground by .the representatives of peace prin- 
ciples ; and the House 0 / Commons, upon the motion of Mr- 
Cobden, passed a vote of censure on Government for sanc- 
tioning the ‘violent measures’ of Sir* J. Bowring at Canton. 
In 1858, Lord Palmerstoti is condemned for not resenting the 
language of a despatch from (5ount Walewski, when the conduct 
of the .French Government is not complained of, and when 
nothing but a written protest is said to. have been needed ; he 
is censured in a formal vote of Parliament, for not being suffi- 
ciently prompt in vindicating the honour of the country against 
a* supposed affront •which was not even alleged to consist in any 
act, and which^ has since been acknowledged by Lord Malmes- 
bury to have been founded on ^^misconstruction of the meaning ; 
whereas the leading compluint on former occasions was that he 
was quarrelsome and un conciliatory, too quick in resenting 
apparent affronts, and over-jealous and over-punctilious in 
matters in which the national honour was concerned. Who 
could have supposed that the ^House, after censuring Lord 
Palmerston for being too warlike in March, 1857, would, 
censure him for not being sidficiently warlike in February, 
1858 ; and that both motions would be made by leading mem- 
bers of the Peace Party ? In the debate on the Address for the 
Peace, in May, 1856, Mr. Milner Gibson read to the House of 
Commons, amidst general laughter and applause, the following 
admirable and characteristic passage from one of Sydney Smith’s 
letters, which we are glad to have an opportunity of repeating: — 

‘ For God*s sake do not drag me into another war. I am worn 
down and worn out with crusading, and defending Europe and pro- 
tecting mankind ; I must think a little of myself. I am sorry for the 
.Spaniards; I am sorry for the Greeks; I deplore the fate of the 
Jews ; the people of the Sandwich Islands are groaning under the 
most detestable tyranr^; Bagdad is oppressed; I do not like the 
preaenft state of the Del^ ; Thibet is not comfortable. Am I to fight 
for all these people ? The world is bursting with sin and sorrow. 
Am I to be thci champion of the Decalogue, and to be eternally raising 
fieets and armies to make all men good and happy ? We have just 
done saving Europe, and I am afraid the consequence will be that we 
shaH cut each iother*a throats. No war; dear Lady Grey> po elo- 
quence; but apathy, selfishness, commop sense, arithmetic! I be- 
seeeft you secur# Lord Grey’s sword and pistols, as the housekeeper 
did Don Quixote’s armour.’ 
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.Now could it have been believed that the member who •com- 
mended tins passage to the House would be the leader in cen- 
suring Lord Palmerston for not vindicating the Yiational honour 
against the French Emperor; for not resenting the insults of 
his Ministers ; for not throwing his shield over political refugees 
suspected of conspiracy; and for not assisting Mazzini and 
Lcclru Kollin in their crusade for th« regeneration of Europe ? Is 
this the man who proscribes eloquence, and enjoins apathy, 
selfishness, common serJbe, and arithmetic, where the cause of 
liberty in foreign States is concerned, -and who treats it as a 
Quixotic delusion to fit out arinaments for the assistance of 
foreign liberals? 

It IS Important that the means by which tlu3 present’ *AdmIniS' 
tration acquired office should be clearly understood,* that no. 
illusion should exist as to the character of the transaction, and 
that the conduct of the " great Conservative party/ and of its 
leaders, should be exhibited in its true fight. AVe Irive there- 
fore followed this not very attractive subject through its various 
windings; but by whatever ineaps obtained, the executive 
power is now in the hands of Lord Derby and his friends, and 
tlie important question is, how they are lively to use it? 

Lord INIacnulay, in his speech at Edinburgh, in November, 
1852, in attempting to predict the probable conduct of the First 
Derby Ministry, used the following words: — 

^ On the whole, what I do expV,ct is that they will ofier a pertina- 
cious, vehement, provoking opposition to safe and rea^:Onable change; 
and that tlicn, in some moment of fear or caprice, they will bring in, 
and fling on the table, in a fit of desperation or levity, some plan 
which will loosen the very foundations of society.’ 

As to the recklessness and levity to be expected of the present 
Ministers, Avhen their maintenance in office may be in question, 
wc think that Lord Macaulay’s prediction holds good noAv, not 
less than in 1852 ; but as to their offering a i)ertiiiaci()U8 op- 
position to any change, reasonable or unreasonable, which the 
majority of the House may desire to force upon them, we con- 
fess that we entertain no apprehension. The rapidity wifli 
which they adopted the principles of tlje India Bill of the late 
Government, which (as we have shown) they had opposed up 
to the last momeiit ; £jpd their alacrity in promising a Reform 
Bill for the next session, are two circumstancelfe which leave no 
doubt of their fiexibility, and of their readiness to change, their 
recent and strongest opinions, for the sal^ of obtaining the 
votes of their opponents- It is clear that the second Derby 
Ministry is to be conducted on the principle '^bf a general sui;* 
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render. Sir R. Peel’s conduct, with respect to the Catholic 
question and the Corn Laws, is to be erected into a universal 
maxim, and to be extended to the whole circle of political ques- 
tions. Lord Derby has laid it down formally tliat Conservatism 
involves the principle of progress ; and that the difference be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberals is only a difference of degree. 
Lord J. Manners has declared that the principle of the present 
Government is ^ Rational* Toryism,’ Now, it seems to us that 
this phrase resembles what# painters call ‘ Still life ; ’ that is to 
say, animals which were alive,*but arc so no longer. A genuine 
Tory is, in our view, essentially irrational. He holds to what 
is because it is. This variety ol* politician is not without its 
use. There is suejh a thing as the irrational desire of change. 
An irrational desire of change may be usefully counteracted by 
an irrational desire* of keeping things unchanged. But when 
once the Tory becomes rational, and discriminates between Avhat 
is 'good and Avhat is 13nd. he loses the distinctive attributes of 
Toryism. A rational Tory bears a close resemblance to a 

Armed with this potent principle of adaptation — being ra- 
tional Tories and Conscrv«atives who admit the doctrine of pro- 
gress — and having emancipated themselves from the inconvenient 
trammels of cotisistency to former opinions — Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli can have comparatively little difficulty in dealing 
with the business of the session. .The aiany and navy estimates 
had been prepared with care, and were on the tabic of the 
House ; the new Government liavc already obtained votes on 
account for these two services, and Avill probably not make any 
material change in their predecessors’ work. Assuming that 
these estimates are adopted by the House, a large provision will 
have to be made for the ways and means of the financial year, 
beginning on the 1st of April, 1858. The income tax reverts 
on that day to the rate fixed by the Act of 1853, and 2,000, OOOZ. 
of exchequer bonds fall due in May. The duty of making the 
requisite provision for the finances of tlie coming year will fall 
on the new Chancellor of the Exchequer. We presume that he 
will not attempt to r(?vivc the principles of Protection ; nor is it 
very likely that he will resuscitate the Budget of 1852, and pro- 
pose a graduated income tax, and a reduction of the malt tax. So 
little, incieed, does he appear to hold to l^ie piinciple^ of his own 
Budget, that, at the beginning of the session of 1867, he an- 
nounced his intention oLmoving a resolution, bindjng the House 
to the principlcs^f Mr. Gladstone’s Budget of 1853, which ^irere 
*in direct contradiction to tliose on which his own plan, had been 
foundAi. * 
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\ r think (he .said, Feb. 4.) my course will be to move for a*fcom- 
mitteo of the whole House in order that I may introduce resolutions. 
My first resolution will be to express tlie o|#i 2 iion of tliis House, that 
taxes which have been granted in time of war for the purpose of 
carrying on hostilities, by way of income tax, should* not be levied in 
a period of what we are assured hy the honourable mov(*r of the 
Address is one of profound peace. My second resolution — of course 
I am not pretending to give the langmfgc T should lay upon tlic table 
of the House — will be tl^at the House* should' express its opinion 
that the settlement of 18.)4h of tlie rigift Iignourabie gentleman the 
member foj* the lJnivei\: 5 ity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), sh^id in 
spirit be adhered to.’ ^ 

We aAvaif, with sorjie curiosity, the promulgation of tlie plan 
in which Mr. Disraeli’s various hnancial doctwiics will be at once 
exemplified and reconciled with each other. With respect to 
the income tax, nothing has been ]>rcdetermhicd, aui<J he lias the 
fullcvSt opportunity of cnlhrcing a strict fultjlinent of the com- 
pact of 1853. His oinnions on the Bank Act will • probably 
remain in a state of suspended, aiiiinaiion for the present; and 
we do not expect Ins plan (jf currency reform until 1859, not- 
withstanding his eagerness for immediate legislation in Decem- 
ber last. 

Tlie prescrit Ministry, having opposed the India BUI of the 
late Government, and condemned its principle, 'now adopt its 
))rineiple, on tlic ground that* it has been a))provcJ by a large 
majority ol' the House of Coniwion.'^. The objections which they 
made to it wore, in truth, loo fundamental and deep-seated to 
be removed by tl)e approbation of any majority; however, Lor<i 
Derby and liis coihMgues seem not to have licsitatcd as to this 
abandonment of their recently expressed opinions, in their new 
Bill they have adopted the general plan upon which the Bill of 
their predecessors was framed; — direct government by the 
Queen, abolition (T the political functions of the Company, and 
the formation of a Consultative Council, destitute of independent 
power, in immediate contact with the Indian Minister. In these 
material respects, and in the provisions respecting patronage, 
the two Bills arc identical ; in fact, the greater part of the fir^t 
Bill is almost literally transferred into th« second. But while 
the new Ministers substantially appro’priated the measure of 
their predecessors, their fear of being charged with fil^iarism, 
and their love of •showy originality, induced them to alter the 
former Bill and to treat it (in Sheridan’s worefs) as gypsies do 
stolen children ; they disfigured it in orider to make it pass for 
thei? own. The material deviation from the first Bill which they 
have made is in the constitution of the Council; and In this, it 
must be confessed, they have disported themseA^es with a levity»f 
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an and an absence of restraint which must relieve them 

from all imputation of a servile adoption of the ideas of others. 
Ill determining the constitution of the Council, they have intro- 
duced a fundamentally new principle, not only unlike anything 
in the Bill of the late Ministry, but unlike anything which exists, 
or ever existed, in the Indian Government ; unlike anything 
which was ever proposed or thought of for the Indian Govern- 
nicnt, unlike anything Which ever existed In any Colonial 
Government, and unlike arfything which ever existed in the Tin- 
periallGovernmeilt. A brlcrexplanation will suffice to display 
the true character of this notjfblq proposition. 

The East India Company was originjjilly an ordinary joint 
stock company. %Its object was trade with India and China, 
the trade was carried on by the capital of the proprietors, and 
the propriet/^)rs had’ the usual powers of proprietors of joint stock 
companies, among ,whlcli was that of electing their directors. 
In this state their powers continued until the Act of 1793, 
which (with certain reservations) abolished all their powers 
except those relating to trade and the election of directors, and 
declared all acts done by the Court of Directors, with the con- 
sent of the Board of ('ontrol, to be final. Tlie proprietors, thus 
shorn of all direct power over the government of India, retained 
their other po'vvers inj:act until the Act of 1833, which abolished 
the trade of the Company. Sirfee that time they have been ^ 
electors, destitute of all substanfeal interest In India, Inasmuch 
as the dividend on their stock is fixed by law, can neither be 
increased nor diminished, is made a first charge on the revenues 
of India, and is guaranteed by Parliament; and they are pro- 
hibited from carrying on the trade for which their capital was 
originally subscribed. The position of the proprietors of East 
India stock, as electors of the Court of Directors, has since 
1833 been anomalous, on account of the withdrawal of the 
ground upon which their electoral function was originally based. 
But Parliament did not create any new element of election, it 
continued what was in existence; and whatever interest the 
proprietors had was an Indian, and not an English interest. In 
tlic composition of tfee peculiar government of India, no purely 
English element intervened directly except the Crown and the 
Parliara‘ent. In this respect it was in complete analogy with 
the proprietary governments which formerly^existed in some of 
the American colonies, and with the more recent proprietary 
government of New Zealand, and, indeed, with the general 
system of our coionial governments. 

In the Bill of the late Government there was nothing to con- 
^rayerfe this principle. The Court of Directors, and the elective 
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functions of the proprietors, as being anomalous and Jnconvc- 
nieiit, were abolished ; and an Indiap Council was substituted, 
consisting of eight members, holding their oftices during good 
behaviour for six years, re-eligible, and nominated by the 
Crown. The qualification for each councillor was the same, 
iiardely, that of having been a ^director of the East India Com- 
pany, or for ten years in India fn the service of the Crown or 
Company, or having, been for fifteen years resident in India. 
This Council was intended to advise,. not to control ; to assist, 
not to resist ; they were to form a harmonious part of the ex- 
ecutive action of tlic Queen’s Tjovern me nt, not to be an extra- 
neous j)owcr tlnvartlng and obstructing its measures. The 
details of its constitution might liavc beem varied when the Bill 
came to Committee, but if its general character hatd been re- 
tained, it would have b(!on in analogy 'with the rest of, our 
Imperinl system, as affecting the gqvevmnent of our depen- 
dencies, and would have been a safe, intelligible, *aTid rational 
institution. Its mode of app(^mtrncnt would “likewise have been 
in analogy with that of one-third of the Court of Directors, as 
fixed by the Act of 1853. 

The Council in the new Bill is founded on a wholly different 
principle; viz., that of KKruESENTATTON. In order to under- 
stand how this principle is applied, we subjoin a statement of the 
intricate plan upon whicfi this body is to be formed. The 
Council is to consist of eighteen members, nine appointed by the 
Crown, and nine elected. Each of the nine Crown nominees is 
to have a special qualification, and is to be (what Mr. Disraeli 
calls) ‘a representative man.’ Four are to be members of the 
Civil Service, who have served ten years in Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, and the upper provinces respectively ; and a fifth wdio 
has served ten years, five of them at the court of a native prince. 
Four arc to be mombers of the Military Service, who •have 
served in India for five years in the Queen’s army, or for 
ten years in the armies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, 
respectively. These nine members are to be, in the first in- 
stance, named in the Bill. With respect to the elected ipem- 
bers, four must possess the following qimlifications ; ,viz., service 
for ten years under the Crown or Docal Government in India, 
civil or military ; and residence in India for fifteen years, com- 
bined wkh employrfient in agriculture, manufactures, or com- 
merce. These four councillors are to be elected by a constituency 
estimated to' amount to 5000 persons, and composed as follows : 
f. Of every person who has borne the comnfission of the Queen, 
or of the Indian G-overnment, during ten years’ residence in 
India, 2. "Of every person who has been in the Civil feeruiCb of 
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India (iuring ten years’ residence, 3. Every registered pro- 
prietor of ‘iOOOZ- stock of Indian railways, or other public 
work. 4. Every proprietor of 1000/. Indian Stock. These 
four elective, councillors arc, in the first instance, to be named 
in the Bilk For the five remaining elective councillors the 
qualification is to be emjdoyinent in commerce with India, 0^ in 
the exportation of manufactured' articles to that country for five 
years, or residence in India for ten years., The electors are to 
be the parliamentary copstilfucncics of Liondon, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow/ and Belfast. 

With respect to the nine nomiliatcd members of the Council, 
there is little dilibrcnce between their qualification and that of 
the councillors of first Bill, except that the new Bill, for 
the purpose of making them ‘ representative men,’ imposes a 
special qualification upon each, namely, that he sliall belong to 
the civil or military service of a particular presidency, or that 
he shall have resided five years at the court of a native prince. 
This condition, introduced in order to invest the councillors 
with a representative charactcjr, must operate miscliievously by 
narrowing the field of choice, already niuch restricted. Suppose, 
for example, tliat a military councillor from Bombay were to 
resign ; the best man for the vacancy might have belonged to 
the Bengal or jNIadras ^rmy ; but he would be ineligible, and 
an inferior man from the other presidency must be appointed. 
What would be said to a regulatlon-tliat one Secretary of )Statc 
must be taken from Yorkshiro, another from Middlesex, and a 
third from Lanarkshire ? For executive functions, where the 
Crown appoints, such a territorial qualification is wholly in- 
, applicable. This excrescence upon the original JVill ought, 
therefore, to be excised. With regard to the qualification of 
I'esidence for five years at the court of a native prince, wc arc 
wholly unable to comprehend how it afford^ any protcclioii to 
native princes, or why a civil servant, who has resided for five 
years at a single native court should be supposed to liavc a 
general acquaintance and a general sympathy with the courts 
of all the native princes of India. It is possible that his ex- 
perience may have led Km to think ill, not to think well, of the 
private life and the public* acts of the native princes. In this 
case the ^'representative man ’ would represent the native 
princes very much in the sense in which J?apol^.on represented 
Italy, and Spain, and Germany; or in which a wolf would 
represent a flock of sheep. It should be observed that the 
simple qualificatiout of the first Bill, independent of Indian 
territorial divisions, is similar to that required by the Act of 
185G#for^the Directors nominated by the Crown. 
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Wc now conic to the elective branch of this represehtative 
Council ; and first to the four councillors elected by" ?hc con- 
stituency of 5000. We have already cxplaiiwid the absurdity 
involved in the continuance of the elective functions, of the pro- 
prietors of India stv)ck^ after their trade liad ceased, and their 
dividend been permanently fixed jnid guaranteed by Par- 
liament, It is now proposed rtc^t only to perpetuate this.^ ab- 
surdity, but to extend it, by giving^imilar rights to proprietor;^ 
of Tadia mil way sto^k (likewise% guaranteed by the Indian 
Government), and also to all pcivons who have been in the 
civil or military service of rndifl^for ten years. With regard to 
India stock and India railway sliares, these arc mere invest- 
ments, oHen held *by women; they imply no kri'jwledgc of 
India, and but littfo interest in its good governnijjnt. The 
rcitircd civil and military servants may have a coijipctcnt know- 
ledge of India, but their sympatliies, wliere the interests' of 
India and England conflict, or ajipear to conflict, are uot likely 
to bo on the side of India ; so that if by reproeentation Is meant 
a representation of the interests of India, these ^representative 
men’ will be found wanting, ft may bo added that if the 
patronage of the* eoiuicillors is valuable, shares will be pur- 
chased in Indian companies in order to obtain a right of voting. 

There remain the five councillors elected by town constitu- 
encies in the United Kingdom. This is the leading feature in 
the Council created by tlie iipw Pull ; it is a complete novelty in 
the constitution of the Indian Government; and it seems to us 
to 1)0 as unsound and misciiicvvais as it is novel. Wc hold that 
the direct election by popular English constituencies of mem- 
bers of the Indian Executive Government violates almost every 
principle which ought to be held sacred in constituting tlic Go- 
vernment of India. In the first j)lace, it violates the ’ essential 
chara<iter of the suTjordinatc government of a dcpcndcpcy, 
which consists in its separateness, so far as is consistent with 
the dependence. The Imperial Government ought only to come 
into contact with the government of its de[)eridencles as a 
government. The relations between England and its colonies 
arc all through the Crown and Parlianjent ; and the same is 
the case with India, if wTi except the anomalous election by 
the proprietors of India stock. Election of Indian ‘Councillors 
by the parlianwitarjr voters of London and Liverpool and 
Belfast, completely overturns this principle; it destroys the 
separate character of the Indian ^subordinate government, 
arid mixes it up with the constitution of thf^ Imperial Govern- 
ment of England. This is bad for India, and bad for England. 
It is a radically vicious principle ; it is frAught with ♦perilj.br 
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India , 4 but it is peculiarly mischievous as regards our own con- 
stitution.* It is an insidious blow to Parliamentary purity; it 
is a temptation ito voters, in the shape of election of salaried 
officers with patronage to distribute. Many have been the 
plans for disposing of Indian patronage so as to neutralize its 
corrupting influcijpe ; but this plan of converting it into a bait 
for large j^opular constituenejies is altogether unprecedented. 
We believe that the voters of the large towns will spurn 
the paltry bribe; but if unijiappily this '^pernicious proposition 
were to become law, we must not expect it to remain long 
within these modest dimensions^ When five executive officers, 
with salaries of 1000/. a year, and numerous appointments to 
bestow, are elected^ l)y the freemen and 10/. householders ot 
Liverpool^ other large towns will put in their claim. Birming- 
ham will ask for a Lord of the Admirplty ; Leeds may prefer an 
Under-Secretary ; Hull may elect for a Commissioner of Cus- 
toms ; while the Dublin voters will doubtless insist on choosing 
the Lord Lieutenant. The iNn ntics will not be behind in the 
race. Sussex may require the right of appointing the President 
of the Poor Law Board, and the AVest Hiding will probably be 
satisfied with uothing less than a Secretary of State. If Fox’s 
India Bill was objectionable, as interfering witli the prerogative 
of the Crown, tlie objections to this Bill, on the same ground, 
are a hundred times rfjore formidable. The names in his Bill 
were at least determined by Parliaigent, and inserted in an Act 
to be passed by King, Lords, and Commons ; whereas Lord 
Derby proposes that similar appointments should be made by 
the voters of a single town. 

Apart, however, from these grave, and, as we think, conclusive 
objections on constitutional grounds, what are we to say ot the 
prudence of a proposal which, by mixing up the English and 
Indian Governments in so tangled a skein, gives some colour 
for asserting, that the Imperial Government is liable for the 
pecuniary obligations of the Indian Government; and, at any 
rate, increases enormously the moral claim for financial assistance, 
in the event of any disastrous consequences arising from the 
bluviders or caprices of this heterogeneous Council? Hitherto 
the finances of England ajid India have been kept quite distinct. 
Parliaincnv. has been most careful in its language on this subject ; 
nor was there the slightest ground for the^ alarms raised by Mr. 
Disraeli about theffinancial effect of the Bill of the late Govern- 
ment; bn I if anything is ^likely to bring about this danger in a 
real form, it wouhj be the election of Indian Councillors atid 
English members of Parliament by the same constituency. 

^11 tjiis folly an?l absurdity has proceeded from "*006 central 
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error : the attempt to apply the principle of nprcsTrftation to 
the Council. We have shown that the endeavour to mate the 
Crown nominees ‘ representative men/ only tends to a mischiev- 
ous and capricious restriction of the field of choice. We have 
also shown that the election by holders of India stock and 
Indian railway shares, and by r^tjred civil and military servants, 
does not supply the true elements of .a representative system, viz., 
Interest and knowledge, and that call them the representatives 
of the native population of India is an in&ult to our common 
sense. It is, however, in tli?c* election by the parliamentary 
voters of the large towns thlit the fallaciousness of this attempt 
is most apparent. * Interest is of the essence of representation 
for political purposes ; and it is a flagrant abuse of tjjrms to say 
that because the voters pf London arc ^ competent to elect a 
representative for the British Parliament, they are, therefore, 
competent to elect a representative for' the Council of India. 
These nominees of Englisli towns might be/dected to promote 
interests directly hostile to' Tndiaii interests ; and, backed by 
large popular bodies, they mightlbe able to dictate to the Indian 
Minister, and to*exercise an influence in his council wholly dis- 
proportioned to their numerical weightT The relation in which 
the Imperial Government stands towards a large dependency, as 
an arbitrator between imperial and provincial interests, is always 
a difficult one; but if its councillors are to be -not impartial 
persons, selected on account of their special knowledge and ex- 
perience, but the delegvates of powerful classes and interests in 
the paramount country, it is impossible that the balance should 
be held with an even hand* The Indian Minister will shrug 
his shoulders, and exclaim Va victis! when the Gaul of London 
or Glasgow throws his sword into the anti-Indian scale. It is 
impossible to give free and really representative Institutions to 
India. All persons who understand the oriental character must 
be aware that such a mode of government is wholly unsuited to 
their state of civilisation. There need be no reluctance to make 
this admission — but because India cannot be governed like 
Canada or Australia, there is no reason for attempting to rfet up 
a spurious imitation of a representative governmebt, which is 
wanting in all that characterises political representation except 
its incidental ejUs. , 

Another consequence of this misplaced *introduction of the 
principle of Representation is, that it reestablishes and perpe- 
tuates the 'Double Government, in an ag§jravated form. The 
present system is cumbrous and circuitous ; it encourages pro- 
crastinatiem, and weakens responsibility^ but the \Dirqfitors 
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have no ‘xval power, and a determined President can always 
overrule them. .When, however, the Councillors arc avowedly 
invested hy the Legislature with a representative character, 
they \vill be entitled to contend for the Interests of their con- 
Btituents. The government of India must be conducted on the 
theory of a com]>roniise ; the President must make the best 
terms for the public >Yhich 1\q can extort from the Councillors ; 
authority wdll be more divid^l, and the ‘seat of responsibility 
more obscure than eyer. * Whatever may the defects of the 
present form of the home Goveiyinicnt of India — and they are 
serious — wc prefer it Infinitely to® the system which would be 
created by the new Bill. . ' ‘ 

For the insertion of the names of the Crown-nominees in the 
Bill, iU tlic'^irst constitution of the Coiiiicil, there are precedents : 
but why the c’onstituency of 5000 are to be deprived of their 
first election we do not understand. The proposal of a list of 
names is meant to appear as a concession to Parliament, but it, 
in fact, gives them little option, stikl wc should prefer to see 
the selection of the nine couiifeillors left to the ^ ponsiblc ad- 
visers of tlic Crown. The character of the n mios proposed is 
not such as to justify tlitj departure from the ordinary mode of 
selecting persons. for executive appointments. 

The new Bill further ‘contains a clause for the appointment 
of a Boyal Commission, consisting, of three persons, to inquire 
into the finances of India. This pfiin is obviously inserted, in 
ordci* to create the semblance of uu adoption of Mr. Disraeli’s 
plan of a Iloyal Commission. His plan, however, was of a much 
more extensive nature; it implied the sui)erscssion of the Go- 
vernor-General and his Council, and llic substitution of a new 
power for remodelling the entire civil administration of India. 
The financial diflBcultics of India arise out of causes which a 
financial commission could not deal withj, and wc see no sufficient 
reason for taking the inquiry, if it be needed, out of the hands 
of the local government. 

With regard to the patronage, about which so much alarm 
has been expressed, and which has been regarded as something 
not intended foi* securing good ser,vicc for India, but as 
plunder to be divided among the English public — which has 
been described as the ^ heritage of the middle cfe-sses of Great 
Britain’ -- the newtBill does not profess to do anything different 
from its predecessor. 

We have now stated, assWcinctly as we were abld, the most 
prominent objcctioifti to this dangerous Bill. They might 
easily be multiplied j^nd strengthened : but what we. have said 
seenS to us sufficient to prove that this measure involves a new 
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principle Avliich would be equally detrimental to Ijj^land and 
to India, and that its adoption as law A’ould jiroduce dei>p and 
lasting mlsc^hicf to both countries. * * 

So complete, indeed, has been the failure of the artifices re- 
sorted to for investing the Bill with popular attributes, that we 
cxjicct to fc('e all its cliaractcristic provisions abandoned by the 
Government before the second .reading. Such a course, how- 
ever, will not restore them to the position which they held 
before they proposcd^*tlieir mcasuie. ^ It will be regarded as an 
adrnission\f error in \\ matter oT high- importance, and they will 
l)e held to have evinced both \fiToganco and wa\^t of judgrndnt 
in ])rodueing as «njciidnicnts upon the Jhli of their predecessors, 
innovations distinguished by nothing but their extfcr/vagaiiee. 

The Ileformllill is not {nomised until next sessiow It seems 
strange that a Cabinet co^itaiinng Lord yalisbmiy, Lord 'Hard- * 
wicke, Mr. Henley, and Lord J. Manners should, within a few 
days ol' accepting office, have agreed the in-iuciplc that the 
existing Ivclbnu Act is narrow and insufficumt, and that a 
large and comprclicnslvc incasin;o of ulterior reform is needed, 
in order to s iy its shortcomings. From this sam])Ie we may 
judge of their pdw^ers of tergivercationjj, and may estimate their 
capacity for adajiting themselves to the circumstances of their 
})osition. For w’e infer from ]M)‘. Disraeli's repeated denuncia- 
tions oi‘ the Ilcforra Act '^f 1832 as a party job, that Lord 
Derby’s Kcforin Bill will not be a party job — that it will not 
be a contrivance for increasing tlic Conservative power by mul- 
tiplying county members; bift that it will be a bond Jidr. mea- 
sure of ])oj)iiIar reform. 

The new Ministers cannot })rctcnd to say tliat they rverc 
called to assist the Crown in a moment of emergency. The 
Exchequer rvas full; the defences of tlie country (as they 
themselves have admitted) were adequate; t lie Indian imvtiny 
was ncavly suppressed /Yeh had ]>ccri captured, and Canton 
had submitted ; our foreign relations were tranquil. They 
took advantage of a schism in tlje Liberal party to turn out the 
late (lovcrnmcnt. They sought office, and they found it. leav- 
ing obtained office, not by a preponderance of their, own nuin- 
bois, but through a tcnip^’ary dissent^on in the Liberal ranks, 
they can only keep it oA condition of adopting the measures and 
acquiescing in tke [tt^licy of their opponents. They do not hold 
office on/a free tenure. They must do suit and service to their 
masters, if tliey wish to retain possesmon. They must renounce 
their distinctive opinions; they must subscribe the Whig test, 
and be passed under the Liberal yoke. It will be an edifying 
spectacle see thc Corisciwative Minister# sitting ni^ht lifter 
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nigbt to be juacadamiserl under the hammers of a Liberal ma- 
jority;.^ They will soon^^earn by experience what it is to legis- 
late ^ under dictation;’ anfi they must even consent at times to 
become the .catspaAV of the Opposition for carrying measures 
which might perchance, if they had remained out of office, have 
burnt the fingers of their adversaries. 

We have been careful to display the opinions recently ex- 
pressed on important’ question^ by Mr. Disraeli, because the 
public has been assured that is the reaFPrime Minister, and 
it is certain that the Leader of t3ie^House/bf Coinmo/is must be 
at least equal power to any^her member of the Cabinet. 
Whatever may be his agility in escaping from these oj)inlons, 
they at least afford a means of estimating his judgment and 
sepse. Mr,. Disraeli has been able ih overthrow a government, 
♦ but w'e doubt , whether he will save' an empire. We do not 
expect that he will have to deal with an indignant people ; but 
we tihist that he will incjbt with a determined Parliament, who 
will compel him t<, assiuno virtues whicli ho does not possess, 
and to adopt a j)olicy which, ever since he was a leader, he 1ms 
been occupied in opposing. The history of the new Ministers 
— their course during the Y)olitlcal discussions of the lust twenty- 
five years •— renders it ncccrsary^ that they should he constantly 
watched, and altonatel;y co^.ced and impelled, by tlie Opposi- 
tion. Their conduce during their ^lort tenure of office shows 
plainly thut tliey will be ductile a^d malleable under pressure, 
that they will become willing instruments in the hands of their 
adversaries, and will even be desirous of anticipating tlicir 
wishes. The danger to be apprehended is indeed the o})positc 
to stubbornness and tenacity of opinion. Our fear is rather 
that, like other new converts, they may caricature the doctrines 
of the party to which they apostatize; that, being destitute of 
any ^sincere convictions, or clear comprehension, as to the advan- 
tages of a Liberal policy, they may propose wild and fantastic 
measures intended to captivate the tastes of the uneducated 
classes, and that though Conservatives in name, 'they may 
become Destructives in reality- 
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